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PREFACE TO THE NINTH EDITION 


Although the last edition of this book was published 
only three years ago, the changes in this edition are 
extensive. While minor alterations have been made in 
every section, many portions have been re-written and a 
large amount of new material has been introduced to bring 
the book up-to-date 

The chapter on Maternity and Child Welfare and the 
monographs on Relapsing Fever, Typhus Fever, Beri-beri 
and Epidemic Dropsy have been entirely re-written. The 
chapters on Food and Diet in India have to a large extent 
been re-written and the recommendations of the League of 
Nations about energy requirements incorporated 

Considering the importance of Mental Hygiene and the 
increasingly important part which mental defectiveness 
plays in the social and economic life of the people, two new 
chapters dealing with these subjects have been added 

In the preparation of this edition 1 received generous 
help and hearty co-oiieration from many friends who are 
experts in their special fields, and it is Avith pleasure that 
I take this op])ortunity of expressing my thanks and 
afifireciation to Major-Deneral Sir rJohn Megaw, K. C. I E, 
formerly J^irector-Ceneral, Indian xMedical Service, for 
re-writing the monographs on Relapsing Fever, Typhus 
Fever, E])idemic Dropsy and Beri-beri ; to Dr. Jean M. 
Orkney, W M.S , Director, Maternity and (Jiild Welfare 
Bureau, for re-Avritirig the chajiter on Maternit> and Child 
Welfare, to Lt -Colonel Owen Berkley-Hill, i\I.D , I ]\l S. 
(Rtd ), for writing the chapter on Mental Hygiene ; to Mr 
H P Maiti, M. A.. Lecturer on Psychology, Calcutta 
University, for (he chapter on Mental llvgiene and Mental 
Disorders , to Dr R B Lai, M 1^> ,B S , DP H , D T M A IL, 
DB, Olliciat.ing Director, All-lndia Institute of Hygiene, 
for revising the cha])ler on Vital Statistics ; to Dr 11. E. C. 
Wilson, M B , Ch B , D Sc , formerly Professor of Bio- 
chemistry and Nutrition, All-India Institute of Hygiene, 
for revising the articles on Food and Diet in India ; and 
to Sir Hassan Siihrawardy, O B E , M. D., LL. D , D Sc., 
formerly Yice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University for 
much valuable help, assistance and advice. 

I am also grateful to Lt -Colonel A D Stewart, C I. E , 
to whom I owe a great deal for all his help in ])revious 
editions of this book Since he has left India he was 
unable to give me the same close co-operation and assist- 
ance Avith the present volume 

Since the first publication of this book about tAventy-five 
years ago, it has undergone considerable changes and with 
each edition much of the old matter has been deleted and 
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new material introduced to keep the work abreast of tlie 
times L gratefully acknowledge the appreciation which the 
book has received from the i)rofession and trust that the 
same appreciation will be vouchsafed to it in future and 
that it will continue to maintain its position as a standard 
work for students and a book of reference for public health 
workers in the tropics. 

O aL(UTTT V 

Srpfcnihcr, IfKiS E N (lllOSIl 
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HYGIKNH AND PUBI.IC HKALTD 


INTEODliCTORY 

PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Tm: Jind art of medicine lias Diree sides* (airatne 

medicine, ])revmitive medicine, and constructn e or conserva- 
Dve medicine, known as liy^iene All these three asjiects 
should he re^’^ardinl as an intej^ral ]>arl of inedicin(‘ and to 
se])arat(i curative medicine from preventive medicine takes 
away the unit y of the scieiua* Gurativ e medicine, how ever, 
holds an important ])lae(‘. both amongst medical men and 
the laity. Our ultimate aim hein^ jirevention of disease, tlu^. 
im[)oilanc(‘. of ])rev ent iv e medi<*ine is bein^ more apjireeiated 
with the advance of our knovvled^^e of the causation and 
])reventioii of diseases. Sir George Newman has rightly 
observed, ‘At is not the event of death which we can 
escape hut the iiieulence of av^oidable invalidity and jire- 
mature death It is the milar^ementj of life, and tlu^ incrcaise 
of human cajiacity, ])hysical and mental, which we seek 
to ensun^ The uhai tliat public health is solely a matter 
for sanitarians, municipalities or Ihe health di^partmeiits of 
th(i Ooveriiment is fast disap])earin^4, and it is morc^ and 
more bein^ lealised that not only medical men but every 
citizen are directly interested and intimately concerned in 
the ])reservat.ion of the luailth and welfare not only of 
t hemselv (‘s but. of the ('ommunity as a w hole 

Jlealth IS not merely absence of disease. The conce])- 
tion of health envisa^j^es the lull develo])ment of physical, 
mental and spiritual ])owers wuDi which an individual 
is endowed In ordei to understand how^ diseasii is pre- 
vented it IS necessary to liave a clear conception ot what 
disease is and how it is i^arried In the earli(‘.st endeavours 
to explain and combat disease, disturbaiK'.es of lieaK h were 
attributed to supernal ural agencies, to deities and demons, 
to obscure occult inllue.nces, exercised by the stars, fairies, 
witches and the like ; and the restoration of health wms 
sought by means of prayers and sacrilices, conjuration and 
exorcism, charms and spells With the ])rogress of our 
knowliMlge in biology, bacteriology and other allied branches 
of th<‘ S(*u‘nce our (*oncej)tion of clisease has broadened : and 
since life is governed by biological laws, it is only by investi- 
gation and knowledge of life’s laws that we can liope to 
combat or avert the phenomena resulting from the interplay 
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of certain universal biological processes Avhich we call 
disease Modern research has shown that most of the 
diseases which are preventable arc caused by some specitie 
organisms carried by difterent agencies These may be air, 
water, or some other intermediaries, such as insects. The 
study of the life history of these pathogenic organisms has 
revealed the role which the various animal hosts play in 
harbouring, develojiing and transmitting them, and we 
have to take into account their life and activity in the 
animal as well as the human host Since the nature and 
propagation of different diseases difler from one another, 
measures appropriate for their prevention must necessarily 
differ Thus our knowledge regarding the spread of malaria 
will re([uire measures quite different from those of cholera 
or plague Inasmuch as impure air and w ater, pollution of 
soil, errors in diet, uncleanliness of tlie house* and its 
surroundings, bad disposal of excretal malter, etc., play 
important parts in the spread of disease, it is luicessary 
that these environmental factors should be carefully studied 
which are so essential for the health and welfare of the 
community. On the other hand the individual himself as an 
important unit of the community requires to be*, educated 
to enable him to aiipreciate the value of sanitation not only 
for his own health but also for the community in general. 

Death has been dcscribeel as the soul clianging its olel 
and worn out boely for a new one much in thei same way 
that man changes his olel garment. Whether we accept 
this view of life and death is a dilferent matter, but it gives 
sutlicient evidence to contemplate that death is a natural 
phenomenon which shoulel come in the fullness e)f years and 
is not necessarily an evil Dissatisfaction with life is the 
outcome of individual or collective disa])])ointmeut — a 
disappointment to which disease has been res])onsible to a 
large extent. National fatalism is not the monopoly of the 
East It has been bred everywhere on disapjiointment 
and ])revalence of epidemic diseases Tlie ideal of ])reventive 
medicine is to help all men to live their natural s])an of 
biological existence by preventing premature death from 
disease which is so distressingly common in this country. 

The scope*, of preventive medicine is daily increasing, and 
the old maxim ^^prevention is better than cure” has been 
ap])reciated by the surgeon, and the development of aseptic 
surgery is an instance in point Other practical applications 
of the knowledge in preventive medicine are the protection 
of the child before birth by taking such precautions as will 
enable it to be born healthy ; protection of the mother from 
the harmful effects of pregnancy and childbearing, and the 
protection of the child after birth by establishing mater- 
nity and child welfare centres ; limitation of birth for the 
health of the mother ; preservation of racial progress and 
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prevention ol racial degeneration by following the principles 
of eugenics; taking sucli precautions as will preventaccidents 
or other occupational diseases ; production of artificial iininii- 
nity for protection from diseases like small-iiox, diphtheria^ 
enteric fever, choI(u*a, etc ; and adoption of such measures 
as will protect the community as a whole from water-borne 
and other communicable diseases Idiere are however certain 
obstacles to tlie univei sal application of sanitary measures 
They are ignorance, inditfei once, conservatism and the preju- 
dice against interterence with peisonal libeity and comfort. 
These can only he got over by education, health ju’opaganda, 
co-oj)eration and mutual understanding between the public, 
the liealth workeis and medical men, and by studying the 
eh'ccts of ])ublic health activities in other countries It 
will be interesting therefore to study tli(‘. progiess and deve- 
lopment of tlui public healHi administration and activities 
in other countruis before Ave proceed with the ('onsideration 
of the ditfcrcnt aspects of the sub ject in deta il 

At jnesent the gcmei al medical jiractit ioner in India has 
very little direct relationshij) witli jiublic health activities, 
but it IS different in other countries In England, for 
instance, the gmieral practitioner has been brought very 
cJosely into relationsliii) with many asjiects of public healtli 
admuiistration and health movements But there is every 
possibility of rajiid development of jiublic health activities 
in India and in this the ordinary jiractitiomu’ will likely be 
involved it is therefore desirable and essential that the 
medical man in India should hav^e some aciiiiaintance with 
the growth aoid develoiiment ol jiuhlic health administration 
in other count ries so that ho may be able to aj)j)r(‘-ciate how 
these hav e grown and devidojicd and in what directions thev 
aie now ])rogressing In this Av ay he vv ill take a keen(*.r intiu'- 
est both in helping to frame and to develop ])ublic health 
activities in India 

It is strange tliat before lS3fi there was jiractically no 
real interest taken by any state with regard to the jniblic 
health The growth of state relataonshij) in public health 
is therefore of very recent origin It will be useful to 
considiir shortly the history of the devcdojmient of public 
health administration in England, for it was in this country 
that the connection between the state aaul the peojAle in 
public health started. Afterwards we shall describe briefly 
the iiosition in India in the past and the present, and the 
probable future lines of development 

Uj) to the end of the J 8th century England was practi- 
cally a rural country as India is at present. About this 
time the invention of the steam engine and the application 
of steam power to machinery (specially the weaving machine) 
led to an industrial revolution as it is called. The weaving 
industry, which had been contined to hand looms in the 
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rural districts, became transferred to large machine driven 
factories. Tins resulted in the emigration of rural popula- 
tion to large rapidly growing towns Avhich ii]) to that time 
had been very few. These grew rapidly Avitliout any 
preconceived system of water supjily, disposal of excretal 
matter, or of housing The conse([uence was that they 
were exceedingly unhealthy, and infectious diseases rapidly 
spread amongst them and conditions of living were almost 
indescribably bad. The workers were housed in crowded 
rooms without regard for comfort, ventilation, or (h^cency. 
Tliere was no proper arrangement for water supply jirovided 
by the town, no system of dis])osal of refuse or excretal 
matter, conditions of working were terrible, young children, 
women and old men worked for twelve to thirteen hours a day 
for a mere pittance. The result was that cholera, tyjdius 
and other infectious diseases nourished. Deatli-rates were 
high and the average length of life extremely short. The atten- 
tion of the then Secretary of the Poor Law Hoard, Sir Edwin 
Chadwick wasdrawn to tliese conditions. Pie invest igated and 
reported on the sanitary conditions of the labouring classes 
in P]ngland, and so vivid was his description that this report 
immediately attracted the attention of the Coverninent 
authorities. Chadwick was convinced that these diseases 
were the outcome of the environment in which these people 
lived His suggestions were simple. Reidify tlies(‘ defects, 
he said, provide good houses, good water sipiplies, good 
systems of excretal disposal, regulate conditions of labour 
and ensure good conditions for working, protect the laboui- 
ing classes from the too selfish exploitation of the employer 
and things would be remedied. His opinion was streng- 
thened by the religious movement of rrohu Wesley who 
preached for the first time the res])onsibility of on(‘ class 
of the community to another (diadwick also suggested 
the machinery by which these suggestions could be carried 
out. He said that in the ('entral ( fOvernment tliere should 
be a department concerned with public health which should 
directly supervise and if necessary compel local governing 
bodies to rectify matters in their area These local bodies 
or local sanitary authorities, as they are called, would be 
directly responsible for carrying out improvements in their 
X)articular areas and for dealing with infectious diseases 
These broad principles were accepted by the (Ioa eminent as 
the result of the Royal fyommission which Avas held The 
outcome Avas the passing of the Public Health Act of 184S 
This Act created a Central Board of Health for live years to 
deal with local self-governing bodies and to give them 
advice. In iSM the Act had been applied to 182 places, 
but the activities of the Central Board aroused great 
antagonism amongst tlu^ upjier classes Avho felt their vested 
interests Avere being affected In 1851 the Central Board 
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Avas iDodified and itH activity was curtailed in 1858. The 
Act was then passed only for one year In 1855 Sir John 
Simon was appointed Medical Officer to the Board and 
continued as such until 18()1). Prom 1858 and till his retire- 
ment Sir flohn Simon’s reports on public health, cholera, 
tuberculosis, housing and industrial diseases, etc , greatly 
impressed both ])arliamcnt and people, and it Avas due to his 
illuminating reports and tactful dcaliiif's with local bodies 
that the op])osition to the activities of the Central Board 
was gradually broken down In 1809 Sir dohn Simon 
realised that th(‘. time Avas opportune to review the Avhole 
question again. A Royal Commission Avas appointed to 
report on ‘^'Flie operation of sanitary law on the authorities 
both ('entral and Local by Avhich sanitary laAv was adminis- 
tered ” The report of tliis ('ommission is now a classic and 
it was largely drawn u]) by Sir John Simon Its recommend- 
ations Avere, (1) there should be a consideration of sanitary 
laws which should be made nutfomi, iintvovsaJ and 
nnpprafivc throughout the kingdom ; (2) the constitution of a 
Central authority to administer Sanitary and Poor Law and 
in which Avould be centralised all th(‘< A^arious medical depart- 
ments under the (lovernment : (3) that in each area, there 
should be one and one only local sanitary authority for 
carrying out its duties ; (4) that each local authority must 
appoint one medical officin* of health and one sanitary ins- 
pector ; and (5) eaidi district should be ins])ected by medical 
and engineering experts belonging to the central authority. 
Sir John Simon thus euA^isaged a department in the Central 
Covernment which should deal exclusively Avith all matters 
of public health, in other words a Ministry otHealtli presided 
over by member of the (xoverument (the Minister of Health) 
who Avould be responsible to the elected legislature on the 
one hand and to the Government on the other This ideal, 
howev^er, did not appear at once. In 187J a Local Govern- 
ment Board Avas formed This was com])()sed of the iirincipal 
members of the cabinet and jiresided over bv a president, 
and had a secretary, Avho together as a matter of fact did all 
the Avork Its medical staff had no direct access to the local 
authorities which they Avere inspecting and advising but 
had to deal Avith them through the secretary and the 
president Local authorities in the same Avay could not 
deal Avith the medical advisers of Ihe Board directly In the 
year 1875 Avas passed a Public Health Act Avhich created 
one local authority in every sanitary area and embodied 
in its various sections the ])rinciples Avhich had been enun- 
ciated by Sir John Simon. This Act is the foundation of 
English Public Health and the principles enunciated in 
it are still fundamentally true This Act at once led to 
tremendous improA^cment in the environmental conditions in 
the towns of England. Pure water supplies Avere provided. 
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disposal of excreta! matter was immensely improved and 
rendered less dangerous, defects in houses and lactones and 
food supplies Avere remedied. Despite the defects in the 
Local Covernmeiit Boiud excellent Avork Avas carried out 
by the medical otlicers of the Board Tliesc defects Avere not 
remedied until 11)11) when a Ministry of Health was formed 
and the Minister of Health took overall medical matters exce])t 
medical education and research The Chief Medical Oflicer of 
the Ministry of Health has direct access to the Minister and 
the medical stall deal directly Avith local bodies in matters 
of health. This has led to great improvement and smooth 
Avorking of public health administration in England In 11)21) 
an important Local (xOA^ernment Act was ]iassed avIucIi re- 
arranged the Local authorities and redistributed their duties ; 
no great change of ])rinci])le was hoAvever involved 

It AA ill be seen that ('liadAvick’s original idea Avas that 
man^s environment determined his liealth. Hiis is un- 
doubtedly true but it Avas not until after the discovery of the 
bacterial causation of disease by Pasteur and others that it 
was realised that there was another aspect of the ([uestion 
Attention noAv had to be directed to man Inmself as it was 
realised that he himself was the reservoir of his own diseases 
This aspect Avhich may be termed the ^Sndividual as])ect” 
of public health as opjioscd to the ‘‘environmental as[)(ict” 
is noAv the dominant note of public health activity in 
England. The Htate realises now that its duties do not 
cease in simply providing good environment and in dealing 
with outbreaks of infectious diseases it is noAv considered 
to be the duty of the state to see that every individual of 
the community is looked after from the very moment of his 
birth, or even befori'., throughout his Avholc life, and that 
he should get every op]>ortunity to keep good health This 
may be termed a socialistic outlook, and so it is in the best 
sense In England the state provides the machinery to 
look after an individual from the time before he is born to 
his old age. The pregnant woman, for instance, may go to 
an ante-natal clinic provided by the state, and get advice 
about herself and her unborn infant In this Avay many 
diseases are avoided and healthy infants are born instead 
of diseased If she is a working Avoman she is not allowed 
by the Factories Act to Avork for four weeks atler her 
continement, and during this period she gets a benefit of 
thirty shillings from the National rnsurance Act At her 
continement she is attended by a midwife Avho must be 
trained and certilied, and Avho should call a doctor in case 
of trouble The birth of a child must bo notitied at once 
to the health visitor to visit the Avoman The health visitor 
gives the AAmman advice about the upbringing and care of 
the child, and the necessity of breast feeding ; and explains 
to the mother the benefit of attending child Avelfare clinics 
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which exist in every district and town. These clinics are 
supported from Government funds When the child goes 
to school he comes at once under the care of the School 
Medical Service. Three complete exnminations of the child 
are made during his school career and careful Avafeh on his 
health is kept both by the teacher and the school medical 
doctor, and by public health nurses When the child after 
leaving school enters a workshop or factoiy, he comes 
under the operation of the National Insurance Act When 
in ill-health, the worker is entith^d to free medical atten- 
<lance The various Factories Acts ensure that conditions 
of work are kept satisfactory and hours of labour are care- 
fully regulated Women and children are forbiddcui to engage 
themselves in dangerous trades, and compensation is given for 
accidents and diseases which are the result of work. S])ecial 
laws have been jiassed for the free treatment, and prevention 
of tuberculosis and of venoreal diseases Persons aftiicted 
with the latter are entitled to free diagnosis and treatment. 
When a man reaches the age of 05, if he has not been able 
to ])rovide himself with an income, ho may be granted an 
old age ])ension This illustrates som(‘. of the interests 
which the State now devotes to the ^Mndividual,'’ as well 
as to the environment 

PnuLK' TTi:vi/ni Administu \tjo\ in Lxdlx 

The iirst real dc'velopment in ])ublic h(‘.alt.h administra- 
tion in India took ])lace in bSob when the administration 
of India was taken over from the East India Company by 
the (Jrown The heavy mortality of the Fiiropean troops 
in India arrested the attention of the parliament m 
England. A Koyal Commission was sent to enquire into the 
reason of th(5 heavy mortality amongst the military and 
civil pojuihition of India. In ISOl the mortality of the 
European army was 09 per 1000, in the Indian army 20 per 
1000 In civil jails the death-rate was between <SI and 120 
per 1 000 The corresponding figures from 191 0 to 1911 are . — 
Mortality I 50 jier 1000 tor European army 
Do I 2)9 ,, „ tor Indian army 

Do 20 to 50 jier thousand in ci\ il jails 

The Royal Commission reported in 1S05 and suggested 
the appointment of '5Sanitary Commissions’’ of five persons 
in Bengal, Bombay and Madras. The Sanitary Commissions 
in Madras and Bengal then advised the immediate formation 
of Public llealtli Services These proposals were laid aside 
for many years The Madras Commissions, however, made 
considerable progress in reducing mortality In 1809 the 
Commissions were practically abolished, only the medical 
othcer remaining, who was then styled ^‘The Sanitary Com- 
missioner ” Prom this time onwards there have been con- 
siderable arguments regarding the position and relationship 
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of the Sanitary Commissioners to the local head of the medi- 
cal department. Sometimes it was thought that the Sani- 
tary Commissioner should be a senior odicer and independent, 
sometimes that he should be a junior officer under the head 
of the medical department. In 11)01, however, it was agreed 
that the Sanitary (Commissioner sliould he directly under 
Government and not under the Surgeon-General and should 
communicate his views directly to Government and not 
through any other medical oflicial. As we have seen from 
the ])revious history m England, this is as it should be 
There was ])erha])s little real progress in sanitary administra- 
tion until the arrival of ])lague in 189(> in l>ombay. Its 
ravages aroused every one in the country and the Government 
to a realisation of the defects in the sanitary administration 
and the necessity for some reconstruction. As a result of 
the Plagu(‘. (Commission, a separate Ihiblic Health (Commis- 
sioner Avas appointed with the (JoA^ernment of India in ad- 
dition to the head of the Medical De])artnient His duties 
Avere mainly to advise the Government of India on sanitary 
matters and to direct research. At this time the Govern- 
ment of India had practically full control over provincial 
governments in juiblic health matters In 1912 a new 
department Avas created in the Government of India to 
deal Avith education and health. Extra staff Avas deputed 
to each province both for the extension of general and 
provincial sanitary stalls, and large grants were given to 
the local governments to assist in the development of this 
advance in policy. THvelve extra Deputy Sanitary Oom- 
raissioners Avere granted and thirty live Hrst and second class 
Health Ofliicers for municipalities The (iovernment of 
India declared that Avhile the general direction of a policy 
of public health must remain Avith the Central Government, 
detailed control and executive action should be left to Local 
Governments Tins was the position yirior to the Reforms 
Act of 1919. 

The ProA'incial Governments A\ere given advice and 
grants of money to increase the staff, both central and 
local, and Avere encouraged to advance along the same 
lines In Bengal, Health Otticers were ajipointed in 
districts and health odicers and sanitary inspectors in the 
municijialities. The Health Olticers of districts and of muni- 
cipalities are not Government servants bul the servants 
of the local bodies who employ them, though the Government 
pays part of their salaries. In other provinces District 
Health Officers are provincialised and are government 
serA ^nts, and are lent to district boards and municipalities 
and may be transferred from place to place as Govern- 
ment think fit. The English system is similar to that 
in Bengal and is of course the most logical It is however 
open to argument as to Avhich system suits best the Indian 
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interests in the present juncture. In 19H) tlie Befornis 
Act entirely chan^^^ed tiiese relationships. Public Health 
became a transferred provincial subject under the control 
of an elected Munster The Government of India gave up 
all right of interference or direction in ])rovincial public 
health affairs, and reserved to itself only a few matters, such 
as quarantine, and pilgrim trallic, and international health 
relationships outside India Each province has, therefore, 
been left to develop its own policy of ])ublic health and 
rieith(‘r the Government of India nor any other province 
has the right to interfere in any way. There has b(‘en very 
little consultation between piovinces since 1911), and there 
is no doubt that the loss of co-oidinatiiu> policy is probably 
detrimental to the development of public health in India 
as a whole The Simon Gommission has made a note 
on this point, and in A^olume T has recommended that 
whatever form of system of Governmemt should eventuate 
within the next few years, there should be a stron <4 Gentral 
Board of Health which would co-ordinate ])ublic health 
matters throughout the whole of India. The report makes 
no specific recommendation as to the form and comiiosition 
that this Board should take, but there is no doubt that 
their jiroposal is a wise one 

The ])resent system of Government of India api>roaehes 
111 form the t^ederal System of the United States of America, 
the Union of South Africa, the Gommonwealth of Australia, 
and the Dominion ot Canada. The study of the systems of 
public health administration in these countries is interest- 
ing, as it would appear probable that the torm, the Govern- 
ment of India is bound to take, will at least resemble a fede- 
ral system The duties of the Federal Dojiartment of Public 
Health of U. S A are, (1) the ])rotcction of United States 
from the introduction of disease from without and jireven- 
tion of interstate s[)read, the suppression of eiiidemics, 
the investigation of disease, and the dissemination of 
health information ; (2) it also supervises the manufacture 
of biological producis and co-operates generally with the 
State and Local Health Departments in assisting and giving 
advice in health matters. The accomplishmertts of the 
Federal Public Health Service are many and various It 
is an admirable examjde of Governmental usefulness The 
Federal Health Departments of Canada, Australia and 
Africa practically carry out the same duties It will 
appear that the present is a suitable time for the serious 
study of this important question when great changes are 
likely to take ])lace in the constitution of India. 

An im{)ortant step forward has been taken towards the 
co-ordination of ])ublic health activities throughout India 
by the establishment of a Central Advisory Board of Health 
With the reduction of distance brought about by improved 
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means of communication, the risk of the transmission of the 
different diseases is becoming greater and greater, while in 
the absence ol a central co-ordinating agency, jirovincial 
bounderies are apt to become barriers to the free flow of 
knowledge and exjierience The different Indian Provinces 
constitute collec'tively a compact geographical unit and are 
faced with a number of healtli problems of common interest 
Interprovincial legulations for the control of epidemic 
diseases, tln^ sanitary asjiect of pilgrimages, industrial hygiene, 
the drug habit, venereal diseases, and maternity and child 
welfare are a few examples of such (juestions The Board 
will provide for an organisation for collective deliberation 
on matters of common interest but it will not in any way 
impinge on the freedom of the local Covernments in the public 
health administration Bcffore the Public Health became a 
provincial transferred subject, the (loNcrnment of India 
occasionally convened conferences of public health and 
medical experts In 11)21 they set u]) a C!entral Health 
Board composiul of experts to advise tlie Central and Pro- 
vincial (iovernments on technical inatters which these 
(Tovernmeiits might refer to it No provision ^^as made for 
consultation between those responsible for nuidical and 
sanitary jiolicy in the (lovernment of India and in local 
(Tovernments and the Board after one meeting came to an 
end, owing to linancial stringency, in 1928 

The need for ])eriodical consultation in the framing of 
common ])olicies and for the interchange of information, the 
result of varying experience, is greater to-day than ever 
befoie Neither the Covernment of India nor the Provincial 
(Governments can adeipiately fullil their rcs])onsibiliti(‘.s in 
the domain of public health without taking counsel with one 
another from time to time 

The functions of the Central Advisory Board are : — 

(a) To act as (Jentral Information Bureau on all public 
health matters affecting India and as a clearing house for 
such information ; 

(/>) to advise on any matters referred to it by the Central 
or by the Provincial (lOvernments ; and 

(r) to make suggestions to (xovernment on any matters 
affecting public health in India to Avhich the Board considers 
that the (TOvernmenCs attention should be drawn. 

The Board will consist of the following : — 

(a) Chairman, the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Department of Education, Health and Land ; (h) xMembers, 
representatives of the Covernment of India not exceeding 
three; (c) a representative of each local Covernment who 
shall either be the Minister in charge of Public Health 
{or his Deputy) or the Director of Public Health (or his 
Deputy) ; (d) one member elected by the Council of State ; 
(c) two members elected by the Legislative Assembly ; 
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(/) a representative of the Railways in India; {(j) ex-oflicio 
Secretary and Member: the Public Health Commissioner 
with the (lovernment of India 

A word may be said about jirovincial liealth systems of 
administration At present the portfolio of Public Health 
IS in the hands of one of the elected ministers who is a member 
of (iovernment Public Health is a ])art of the department/ 
of Local Self (Iovernment for which there is a ])ermanent 
Secietary, usually a member of the I. (' S The medical 
de])artment is administered by the Surgeon-Cleneral In the 
Public Health Depaitnumt, the Director of Public liealth 
has a staff of Assistant Direct ois in charge of various sec- 
tions. Matters of health arc dealt Avith by the Minister 
who deals throng*!! the Secretary with the Director ot Public 
Health We have seen in England how clearly the 
relationship between the Ministry of Health and the Local 
Sanitary Authorities are detined In Indian proxinces 
relationships and duties of the Public Health Department 
on the one hand and of Local Sanitary Authorities on th(‘. 
other are indetinite Local Sanitary Authorities are oftcm 
under the impression that every thing should be done by 
(Iovernment agency, while ( Iovernment, whatever maybe 
their opinion, have not; the iiower by law to insist on Lo(*al 
Sanitary Authorities carrying out s])ecitic sanitary measiii(‘S 
or improvements Most provinces are ipute aware 
ot this fact but have not; vet considered the time 
o])portune to handle t he matter so delinitely as was done in 
England in 1875 There are various reasons. In the first 
})lace most of the population, in fact over 90 per cent , is 
rural, and one knows by experience in Lngland that it is 
more difiiciilt to make advanci^.s in sanitation in rural 
areas than in towns where jieople congiegati^ toget-lier 
and common water supplies and excretal disposal systems 
can be installed Most district boards and munici])alities 
have not too much money to spend and there is little use 
in passing too much mandatory or com])uslory legislation 
which could not be carried out. 

The activities of public health administrat ion and some 
of its achievements have been indicated, and it is hopiid 
that not only medical men but the gent‘.ral public will 
take a keener interest in the improvement of health As we 
have noted before many of the great developmenf s of public 
health policy in England were not introduced by medical 
men, and public healih is a far greater subject for states- 
manship than many other political (luestions which now 
loom large in the public e>e. 

The supreme importance of an educated and enlightened 
public opinion in matters of health and hygiene has always 
iieen recognised by all the public health authorities Sir 
lieorge Newman says, ‘‘The object of an enlightened public 
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opinion in regard to preventive medicine is threefold : — (1) 
It teaches how to secure and preserve personal healtli ; (2) 
it teaches how to avoid disease ; and (d) it teaches the 
community how best to give its assent to sanitary reform 
and its consent to sanitary government. The introduction 
of the Ministry of Health means not only an increased 
intervention by the State, the betterment of the environment, 
a higher degree of co-ordination of national and municipal 
agencies, but a further factor in some way more im])ortant 
than all these, namely, a slow emergence of an educated 
community and an enlightened opinion’' If this be true of 
an advanced country like Great Britain, how much more 
is it necessary for the mass in India Avith their strong 
fatalism and their deep-rooted conservatism before any 
progress in the lield of public health can be achieved. 

People do not live healthy lives because they lack 
knowledge, and for knowledge to iilt(‘r through an ignorant 
mass IS a very slow jirocess Ft is almost a super-human 
task to rouse the ^^sanitary conscicnci*/’ of a conservative 
people, but insurmountable thougli it may appear, signs are 
not wanting to show that they are realising the benetits of 
the educative health propaganda 

iNTEUX.VTfONAL HlO VLTH Ft KL VIUONSTIIPS OF JXDIV 

\Vith the growth of communication l)y sea and air the 
risk of importing infectious diseases from abroad and of 
transferring such diseases to other countries es])ecia]ly to 
Europe and America have become more acuti^. Indeed with 
the speeding up ol' communications the world has become 
much smaller from the jioint of view of mter-communication 
Diseases like plague, small-pox and cholera were freely 
disseminated by trade ships Within recent years the hrst 
outbreak of plague in Bombay was introduced through trade 
routes from China It was therefore recognised that some 
concerted action by the interested nations was desirable and 
it has been the custom of dilVerent Governments interested 
to frame rules by mutual agreement to control the dilferent 
communicable diseases, and from LS51 onwards Inter- 
national Sanitary Congresses were held, and since 1907 
International Sanitary (conventions have been agreed to by 
most countries The Convention has made certain rules 
which have a world signiticance for the control of diseases 
like cholera, small-pox, plague, yellow fever, ty])hus, etc 
In 192() the Convention met at Pans and delegated to the 
Ofiice International d’FFygiene Publique the duties of 
supervision of the inter national measures of quarantine 
under the direction of its Permanent Committee. After the 
war the Fjeague of Nations was formed which again estab- 
lished a Health Committee, an advisory body without any 
executive authority, but which works in close association 
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Avitli the Office of the International dTIygiene Publique. 
Tlie Health Section of the League is now an important body 
and is helping solution of the many important problems with 
its different Committees and Commissions At Singapore 
it has an Eastern Bureau to collect information of infectious 
diseases from different Eastern ports which is weekly broad- 
casted to enable every country, specially all the ships on 
the Eastern waters, to be acquainted of the existence of 
infectious diseases in the ports or ships 

Within recent years facilities of air travel have made it 
possible for persons to land in uninfected countries Avhile 
incubating infections contracted in an infected country 
There is also the iiossibility of carrying infected mosquitoes 
to places Avhere such infections are unknown. To combat 
such inventualities an International Sanitary Uonvention 
for Aerial Navigation has recently been signed by several 
countries situated on aerial high roads 33ie Permanent 
('ommitteii of the Pans Office in October, 1933 decided to 
appoint a Standing Oomiiiission to be known as Aerial 
Navigation (Quarantine Oomniissiori, whose duties will be to 
examine the various (piestions which have arisen and will 
fiom time to time arise, in connection with aerial navigation 
and public health, with the interpretation of the (Jonvention 
generally, and its appli(‘ution to local circumstances. The 
Standing (Commission will work in close liaison with the 
International ( Commission for \erial Navigation (established 
by the International (Jonvention of the 12th October, J919) 
Avhich controls civil aviation generally The reports of the 
Standing (Commission of the Paris Office after having been 
approved by the Permanent (Committee, will be communi- 
cated to (lovernments at the same time as those of the 
Standing (Quarantine (Commission 
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WATER 

\\ ATKK, thoug’li not strictly speaking a food, is absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of life, both animal and 
^ egetable It is mainly used as a solv^ent and diluent in 
the human economy, but for these purposes only a small 
quantity would sulhce. With the ])rogress of civilisation, 
however, the demand for water has considerably increased 
and it is now required for • — 

1 Domestic use for the following purposes • — 

(u) As food for building up the tissues of the body, 
maintaining the fluidity of the blood, and helping 
in the excretion of waste matters 
(h) Cooking and washing 
(r) Personal cleanliness 
1 ? Municipal and trade [)ur])oses — 

(o) Road watering. 

(h) Dram Hushing in the water-carriage vsystem of 
sewage disposal 

:> Washing stables and carriages, and for animals 
Quantity of Water Required. The amount of water 
lequired daily for domestic use varies greatly, and depends 
mainly on the habits of the jieople and the particular sanitary 
arrangements of the place. hT*om a sanitary standpoint 
one should encourage a free use of Avater and at the same 
time discourage unnecessaiy waste For modern re({uirements 
of health and cleanliness a. suflicient amount of water is 
of the utmost value. The ({uantity of Avater reipiired has 
been a ariously (‘stimatial by dillerent observers Parkes and 
KmiAvood give the foIloAving as the daily alloAvauce for all 
purposes . — 

(Jallons 
])ei head 


' Fluids as drink b oo 

' Cooking 0.G5 

Ablution 8 .b() 

Household Utensil and house Avashing 00 

Laundry Avashing 3 00 

Water-closets 5 00 

Trade and manufacturing o.OO 

r Watering streets, public baths, ^ 

Municipal ] fountains, Hushing sowers, 5 UO 

( and extinguishing tires j 

Total . 30.00 


In hospitals 40 to 50 gallons per head must be supplied 
daily In Calcutta the daily allowance of filtered water 
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per head is 45.7 gallons ; uuliltered water beiu^ used for 
tlusliing water-cdosets, drains, etc Other Indian cities allot 
less. In small municipal towns about live gallons per head 
IS the minimum (piantity alloted for drinking and domestic 
use. Of the British towns Glasgow supplies 58 gallons, 
London 37, Manchester oh, and Edinburgh 50 gallons per 
head. Home American cities are more liberal or more waste- 
ful and receive 100 to 200 gallons per day })er head. 

A horse reipiires about 15 gallons and a cow 12 gallons 
per day This amount, however, varies with tlie season and 
the size of the animal 

A most important factor in the supply of ])ure water in 
a large city is the prevention of waste Although a cer- 
tain amount of wastage is unavoidable, the greater ])art 
of it is preventable The principal causes of this waste are 
(a) faulty mains and service pipes ; (/>) leakage from sto]> 
cocks and other defective titlings in the house ; (r) storing 
water in reservoirs, etc , for daily use and throwing away 
the same e\ery day ; and (d) allowing the water to run at 
night or when not reijuired In order to reguhite the supply 
and consumption of filtered water and to prevcmt unnecessary 
waste, water meters are sometimes used But the restric- 
tion makes people less clean in their habits, and encourages 
the us(^ of uuliltered water, which is dangerous in tropical 
countries being too often ])olluted with specitic organisms 

Sorni’KS OK W \tku 

All water is primarily derived from the oroan, and in 
tropical legions the eva])oration of water into the air is 
very great, and it has been estimated that about 70b gallons 
are (evaporated every minute from each sipiare mihe of oc(‘an 
surface Winds blowing oxer a large expanse of water 
become ladien with moisture, and as soon as the cooling 
effect IS ])roduced by a lower temperature, it returns to the 
earth as nuu, snoir dow, or hail. It tollo\v^s, therefore, 
that the cotfdmsrd wafer from the air is the ultimate source 
of all our natural water-sui)[)ly But th(‘. follow ing are tin* 
common direct sources: — 

Rain Water. — Rain is the purest water which occurs 
in nature On r(*aching the surface of the earth ])art 
of it is eva])orated, part flows to form rivers, etc , and helps 
to feed tanks and lakes, while the rest, percolates into the 
soil until it reaches an impervious layer where it either 
remains in the porous strata overlying the impervious layer, 
or may travel laterally till it reaches the surface as springs. 
Its luirity however does not remain, as it receives impurities 
from the air or from the surface upon Avhich it falls. It 
absorbs gases and takes up dirt from the lower regions of 
the atmosphere. Thus it may contain nitrogen, oxygen 
and carbonic acid ; and near the sea, common salt and 
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sulphate ; and in towns ammonia, acids, dust, soot, sus- 
pended matter, and even microbes. 

In many countries rain water is the only source of Avater- 
supply, and therefore it requires to be collected and stored in 
underground tanks or reservoirs with proper precautions 
for drinking purposes. A well-known example is the eastern 
face of the rock of Gibraltar. When collected from the surface 
of the ground the area should be especially constructed 
for the purpose and rendered impervious by cementing. 
When collected from the roofs of houses the first portion 
is usually dirty, as it generally contains animal matters 
from the excreta of birds, street dust, eggs of insects, 
soot, etc., and should therefore be thrown away By lixiiig 
^‘Eoberts’ Bain Water Separator’’ on the ram water pipe, 
the latter portion of rain water can be collected, as it 
allows the first portion to run to waste 

Although ram water may receive im])urities before 
it reaches the earth, these are of little importance since 
they are not iiathogenic like cholera and enteric germs 
But after it falls on tlu^. earth it is for all pract ical purposes 
a surface Avater Avith all its dangers, unless of course it is 
collected and stored Avith proper precautions, Avhen it can 
be used for drinking purposes Ram Avater is A^ery soft 
owing to the absence of salts of lime and magnesia, and is 
therefore suitable for cooking, Avashmg, and bathing pur- 
poses. It is insipid and not A^ery ])leasant to take unless 
aerated. In the tropics Aedcs (Sfecfonijjfa) (rjjjjpfi breeds 
by preference m artificial cisterns holding ram Avater 

The amount of ram is measured by a ratn (f(ii(<fe (r/. n.). 
and is expressed in inches of depth. A rainfall of 1 inch 
111 de])th corresponds to about 4 Old gallons on a sipiare 
yard, or 22,017 gallons (101 tons) on each acre 

In estimating the annual yield of Avater fiom rainfall 
and the yield at any particular time, we must know the 
maximum annual ramfixll, the minimum, the average, and 
the period of the year when it falls, and the length of 
the rainless season. 

When rain Avater reaches the ground and joins on 
its Avay a riA^er or other collection of Avater it is then 
known as surface water In fact Avater from rivers, lakes 
tanks, etc is surface Avater The classilicat ion however 
is arbitrary as there is no marked line of demarcation 
between ram, surface and ground Avater, as ram AAmter soon 
becomes surface Avater, and surface water Avhen it passes 
into the ground becomes subsoil Avater, Avhich again re- 
appears m streams, lakes, etc. 

Ghoitnd Water 

Springs. — These are formed Avhen for some reason the 
ground Avatcr is made to overlloAv upon the surface. Bain 
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water falling upon the surface of the earth gradually 
passes down through the soil to varying* depths until it 
reaches the imjiervious layer where it accumulates as 
subsoil or (jromtd wafer. Beneath the pervious rock there 
is always at a greater or lesser depth a stratum of an 
impervious character which holds up the water. The 
surface of this stratum is slojiing, and the water runs along 
this until the impervious stratum reaches the surface of the 
soil, where it issues as a spring. Hprings therefore may be 
regarded as natural wells outcropping where the geological 
formation is favourable. 

Springs are of the following kinds : — 

(a) Surface Sprinrfs originate from ])ercolation of water 
through beds of sand or gravel overlying an impervious 
stratum, and in fact are outlets of limited collections of 
subsoil water They are often intermittent, ceasing to 
How in summer (Ajiril to Septemher) and starting again 
in autumn (October) after percolation has commenced 

(/>) Mam Spri'af/s are deep-seated springs having no 
surface outlet, but issue through a crack or lissure in the 
soil They usually give continuous supply with certain 
v^ariations during the difterent periods of the year. 

(c) Tnfermtffevf Spriups are usually found in valleys 
bounded by rivers and high hills The How depends on the 
amount of rain and subsoil water 

(d) Hof or Thenual Sprnufs. — Where volcanic erup- 
tions have ceased evidence of high internal temperature^ 
IS often to be found in springs which continue to maintain 
their heat even for centuries Thermal springs are not 
coiiHiied to volcanic districts alone ; they may arise even 
in places hundreds of miles away from any active volcanic 
vent. As instances of this kind may be mentioned the 
Sitakooud Sprmcj in India, and the hot springs of Bath and 
Buxton 111 England 

Springs afford good sources of water-sup])ly for small 
communities The water-supply of Kurseong is from a 
spring and throughout the dry weather the wat er-su])ply of 
l^arjeeling is from the springs. S[)ring water, as a rule, 
IS pure, and since no m(‘.chanical means are necessary to 
draw the water it is less liable to contamination The 
greater the degree of percolation the water undergoes, the 
more ])erfect is the filtration and more clear and bright 
does it become It is generally cool and palatable. But 
the character of the w^ater in different springs differs. It 
IS highly charged with carbonic acid gas obtained from the 
ground air ; aided by this and increased iircssure it dissolv es 
out lime and various mineral salts contained in the soil 
through which it passes, consequently if is hard and less 
suited for washing and cooking, although it may be valuable 
for medicinal purposes. 

2 
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Springs arc also liable to contamination at the point of 
issue ; therefore if the water is used for drinking ])urposes 
they require to be protected. Thus a leaky cess])Ool above 
a spring may contaminate the water directly. Stables, 
privies, etc , should be located at a considerable distance. 
The spring should be ])rotected by a concrete wall which 
should extend well into the ground and thus ])rotect pollu- 
tion from surface Avashings The surface water which would 
otherwise ])ollute s[)ring Avater should be carried aAvay by 
a specially constructed drain 

Yield of a spring — This is estimatiul by taking a 
vessel of knoAvn capa(*ity and observing how long it takes the 
spring to iill it up The output of the S])ring in one hour 
can thus be detmmined, and as tlie alloAvance })er head is 
knoAvn the total ([uantity required is calculated 

Wells ~ A AA'cll IS an aiTiticial ])it or hole sunk into 
the earth to reach the Avater level into which the subsoil 
water percolates Wells form an inqiortant soiirci^ of 
water-supply in Indian villages Formerly they Avere in 
use in certain towns also, but ha\e iioav been abolished 
in favour of a public water-supply which has been introdiu'ed 
in most toAvns 

Dug Avells have been sunk in search of underground 
Avater very tar back in the history ot India Some, specially 
in Kajputana, and the \Yestern semi-desert regions, are of 
line masonry construction and s(‘.veral, Avhere tlie Avaier level 
is loAA, liaA^e beiui sunk to the depth of about oOO ft 
There are three kinds of Avells : — 

(a) ShalloAv or surfaci^ wells 
(h) Decq) AA^dls 
(c) Artesian Avells. 

{a) Shallow Wells, — Wells Avhieli taj) Ihe subsoil Avater 
only are knoAvn as AS7m//oa’ The Avate.r of all shalloAv 

Avells IS therefore often contaminate.d. Moreover if the soil 
be of a porous nature the impurities will percolate into the 
Avell, and although the soil is abh^. to remoA^e a ciM'taiu amount 
of these at the beginning, eventually the tiltciing ])ower 
is lost and tlie sewage gets into the Avell and the water be- 
comes dangerously polluted. 

Before a aa^cII is dug its location should be candidly 
considered, taking into account the surface configuration, 
tlie nature of Ihe soil, and any sources of pollution within at 
least fifty feet 

By properly constructing the Avells the possibility of con- 
tamination may be minimised. There should be a ])arapet 
Avail of about tAvo fi^et above the level of the ground to 
prevent surface Avashings from entering the Avell. Unless the 
Avell IS covered, the upper part of this Avail should be made 
sloping from above doAvnAvards and outAvards to jirevent 
vessels, etc., from being placed on it. All Avells for public use 
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should be protected by a covei-, and tlie water drawn by 
means ot a hand pump, Avliich should be tixed either on the 
platform or oo the ])arapet Avail (Sre 1 ) 

Noi'fon^s Ahfjssmtan Tube Wells are used when a tem- 
])orary supply is Avanted These ar(‘ really shalloAv Avells 
formed by driving iron t ubes or pipes generally I 2 to 2 inches 
in diameter into the soil, and are usually 20 ft. to 25 ft deep. 
To construct one, a hole is ma<le in the soil about 4 ft to 5 ft. 
deep, and the first part of the tube Avhich has a perforated 
steel point at its lower end is hammered into the ground by a 
wooden maul. ^Successive lengths of tubes are diiven into the 
soil, one length being screAved on to the other When the 
subsoil water is reached a ])ump is lixed and the first portion 
of Avater is drawn out till clear water is a\ ailable 

These Avells are more suitable Avhere the distance of the 
Avater from the surface of the ground is not more than a few 
feet They can Ixi bored in gravel, chalk, and other Avater- 
bearmg strata, but the sandy bed of an old river is an ideal 
])lace 

The top of these wells also reipiiies to be protected in the 
same way as described under shallow wells to prevent 
polluted water irom gaining entrance into the water down 
the sides of tlu^. pipe As the water is draAvn by a ])ump the 
water is fiee from most of th(‘. dangers of the o])en Avells 
Idiese Avells are specially useful in villages, isolated houses 
and camps They are usually OAxu'worked beyond their critical 
velocity (see page 24) 

(b) Deep Wells. — Deep Avellsare those which ])ass through 
superticial porous bed and the underlying impervious stratum 
to roach t he water-bearing strata Tlu^ casing ol‘ these Avells 
should also be made of some im])ernieable material as des- 
cribed under shallow wells and should extend as deejily into 
the well as possible, or doAvn to the level of the impervious 
stiatum to ])r(‘Aent mixing of subsoil water 

Deep Avells as a rule afford a good supply of water on 
account of the ellicKuit tiltration the Avater undergoes by 
travelling a long distance since it fell on the (‘arth The 
w^ater of these w ells is free from organic impurities , but in- 
organic impurities are sometimes common Avhich render the 
water unlit for domestic purposes. It may also contain an 
excess of lime and common salt They are, hoAvever, exposed 
to contamination from surface Avashings and other sources as 
in the case of surface Av ells, specially Avhen they are sunk in a 
jieiwious stratum like chalk or sandstone. If the purity of 
the w ater is to be maintained these Avells should be construc- 
ted and protected in the same Avay as surface wells. 

(c) Artesian Wells. — These are formed Avhen a boring 
taps the Avater in a pervious layer lying between tAvo imper- 
vious ones — the pervious layer having its outcrop on the 
surface at a much higher level than the point Avhere the hole 
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is made. The water when so tapped will avail itself of this 
artificial channel and will rise or even gush out above the 
ground. They are so called after the old province of Artois 
in France where they have been in use for a long time. 

Artesian areas of any magnitude are lacking in India. In 
the Pondichery and South Arcot districts artesian water is 
met with in the alluvial deposits, as also iii some of the 
alluvial tracts of Sylhet (Assam) Deep tube-wells are really 
artesian wells. 

Area drained by a Well. — This is usually about four 
times the depth of the well and may he even more. Koughly, 
a well drains an area around it which may be regarded as 
an inverted cone the apex being represented by the bottom 
of the well This drained area is popularly known as the 
“cone of nitration” If a shalloAv well be hard pumped the 
distance drained may exceed the above area It follows, 
therefore, that if there be any source of pollution within 
this area, contamination will inevitably occur This drain- 
ing will depend on the nature of the soil and the amount of 
depression of the water-level due to pumping Care should 
therefore be taken to select a site where any such contami- 
nation is impossible, and the distance of the well from such 
polluting source should be 100 to 100 times the difterence 
in the level of the water in the well that might possibly 
be produced by hard pumping. 

Sources of Pollution. — The chief source of pollution of 
the water in wells is from the surface washings Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the soil has suthcient filtering power to 
protect the water, except when it is overburdened with 
organic matter, when the possibility of the soil acting as a 
filter becomes less This happens more freipicntly with 
shallow wells w hich are often situated close to open drains, 
privies and other collections of filth so that pollution may 
occur by percolation, or by establishing direct connection 
after a sudden rise of the subsoil water Cracks and lissures 
may exist in the soil or subsoil, or there may be rat holes ; 
these will allow impurities to get into the well without 
passing through the process of biological tiltration Tiees 
often grow at the edge, plants sprout from th(‘. lining, 
and dead leaves fall and rot in the water, while birds build 
nests in the crevices Unless iitted w ith a pump, every user 
brings his own vessel and rope for drawing water and the 
roi)e in the intervals of duty may tether a cow^ or lie in some 
dirty corner 

Detection of the source of pollution is often necessary 
and is of much practical value This is done by introducing 
certain chemicals which may be recognised by their taste, 
colour, smell and other chemical properties into the drains, 
cesspools or other supposed sources of mischief. Certain 
dyes, especially flKoresceni, when dissolved in alcohol and 
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diluted with 5 p.c. solution of ammonia, can be detected by 
a buoroscope in dilutions of 1 in 2, 000, 000 Salts of lithium 
are also employed. Their presence even in minute (piantities 
may be detected by the aid of a spectroscope. Sometimes 
cultures of B prodintosns, yeasts and other micro-organisms, 
unless normally present in water under examination, are 
poured into supposed sources of pollution, and the water 
examined at dilferent intervals for the presence of these 
organisms 

A highly contaminated water sometimes becomes clear 
and deprived of its suspended organic matter during its 
passage to a shallow well The appearance of the Avater 
under such conditions becomes deceptive, but nevertheless 
it retains its dangerous properties. 

Examination of Wells.— This is often necessary, and 
the following points should be noted . — 

(a) Any source of ])ollution within 200 to oOOft of the well 
(h) Whether any adequate or proper coating lines the 
sides of the well, or whether there are cracks or lissures 
on the sides 

(r) Depth and size of the Avell The bigger the well the 
better is the Avater 

(d) Depth of the water in the Avell 

(e) Nature of the soil in which the Avell is sunk 
(/ ) Purjioses for whudi the well is used 

((/) A Average (piantity of Avater daily drawn 
(h) Habits of the ])Cople using it, i c., Avhether pco])le 
bathe or wash near it 

{() The way in Avhich Avaste Avater is disposed of. 

{/) Whether there has been any recent rain, if so, its 
protection from surface contamination 

(A) The Avay the water is draAvn, whether by ])um]) 
or by rope and bucket 

The ]j(eld of water from a Avell can be determined by 
])umping out Avater to a certain level and noting the length 
of time it requires to regain its original leA^el 

Wells vary greatly in diameter and depth It is rather 
difiicult to estimate accurately the amount of water in a 
Avell, but the following formula gives an apjiroximate idea 
of the quantity of water in a Avell in gallons • — 

1)^ X W X 5 = number of gallons of aa ater in a Avell 
I) diameter of Avell in feet 
W - depth of Av ater in feet 

Thus to lind out the number of gallons of aa ater in a Avell 
(> feet in diameter Avith 10 feet of AA^ater. 

(>2 X 10 X 5 = 1,800 gallons 

Requirements of a Good Well. -1 It should ahvays be 
sunk in a good soil 

2 The site should be high to prevent entrance of Hood 
water. 
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3. The easing of the well should be made of solid brick 
work and lined a\ ith cemenl about 1 in thick, and the water 
should come only from the bottom If the well is lined with 
earthen-ware or stone- ware rings the joints should be made 
watei-tight with cement The outer surface between the 
casing and the earth should be thoroughly rammed in with 
puddled clay to ])revent the admission of surface water into 
the well (.see Eig 1) 

I. The area round the mouth of the well to about six 
feet should be made water-tight with reinforced concr(‘.te 
with a cement suriac'.e, to form an impervious ])laHbrm, and 
properly drained beyond what is known as the cone of 

filtration The platform 
should be sloping all 
6^ vaV round with a channelled 

drain leading to a pucca 
drain which carries fhe 
^ spilt water to a distance 

should 

be ])rovided wiGi either a 
' pump,oraspecial bucket 

® ‘ - and chain or rope, and 

-/ i^p . . no other vessel should 

'■* boused for drawing up 

water 




-- 

b All rat holes, hol- 


lows, and foul tanks near 

B 

about should be filled up 

P' 

and adjoining trees cut 


down 


• every 

g ^ should have a suit- 

able covering To faci- 

1m(, 1 — A Prockuly Pkotkcteo Well i 1 i i 

hlate cleansing climbing 
A, Chanii(*ll(‘(l(hain; It Plaffoim: It should be fixed to 

CenitMif linin^r ; K, [Jnckuoik , F J snouKl DO Tixeu TO 

Puddled clay; (i, Pump the wall during construc- 

tion 

S It should be at a considerable distance (250 ft ) from 
any sewage farm, open drain, trenching ground, or any source 
of pollution, and at a reasonable distance (80 to JOO ft ) from 
any human habitation or hnstec 

Cleansing of Wells — All wells must be dewatered and 
thoroughly cleansed at least once a year This is best done 
at the close of the hot season when the water is at its lowest 
level. The water of a well which has neither been used nor 
cleansed for some time contains a large amount of organic 


matter, and should therefore be cleansed before using 
Cleansing is done by scraping the sides and removing all 
mud and rubbish which block the pores at the bottom of the 
well. The sides and the bottom should then be treated ^vith 
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a solution of one part of freshly made slaked lime to four 
parts of water 

Deep Tube-wells —The modern tube-well is a very recent 
introduction, the lirst development of comparatively large 
tube-wells in the Punjab taking place about 25 to 50 years 
ago by the introduction of Prownie and Ashford strainer 
The lirst tube-well sunk in Calcutta, and possibly in Pengal, 
was in 191 1. As compared with other countries the tube- 
wells ill India are of very shallow construction, the average 
depth being about 550 ft. They are now extensively used 
for the Munici]:>al water supply and also for irrigation pur- 
poses Many places are supplied direct from these wells. 
The average yield of these wells varies from 200 to 500 
gallons of water per hour from a well of 1 in to l^-in. in 
diameter to 00,000 to 70,000 gallons per hour from wells of 
9-1 n. diameter Twelve inches diameter Avells sunk in the 
chalk in the outskirt s of Loudon have yielded supplies of up 
to 150,000 gallons per hour Put the yield of these wells is 
not so much dejiendent upon the diameter and depth as upon 


the waliU’ bearing strata The 

knowl(‘(lge of the strata tluu’e- ’ ’ X V”'v 

fore ])lays an imjiortant; jiart in ' 

the successful comjiletion of * *• 

the underground su])[)ly water 

scheiiKis r:l V* 

Many town supjilies are now 1; \ | 

obtained from th(\se tube-wells .1, '^ f-.. 

as thesis w ells can be relied ujion VvT'' 

to yield sujiplies of good A\ater, i:’.’ IJy ^ V 

which if(‘arefully distributed ami p uJ): ( ;'v 

protected can also supjily bac- •; 5 \ 

teriologically pure water T'"’ 

55ie winter obtained from these . 
tube-wMls IS, as a^ lule, ^free 

from some of the Avells does not V 

showfmeal bacilli in (JO c.c , while 

others show^ evidences of faecal 

contamination The water is 

hard from the presence of calcium 

carbonate, and contains sodium 

chloride in variable (juantity, 2 — Hokino of 'ilrnio Wkll 
traces of iron, and a large amount Ih deiiwk, ;W, hollow 

of (.’02. It contains small amount cuft.-r tlijouaj, « 

of oxygen and very little organic |.^ ronncrimn « .ih puin]) 
matter (Jhemically these tube- 

well whalers usually contain a greater proportion of dissolved 
salts and minerals than surface winters The greater the 


Fio 2 — Hokino of 'IhriiF W'kll 

I ), doll K*k, ( \ ; W, hollow 

sluiff of ciiff(‘r thiough which 
W'jitoi is foir(*d; Ik luh(‘ well; 
P, conii(‘c< loii \\ itli puinj) 


depth from winch the water has been obtained the most 
likely is it that the mineral content wull be high 
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The contamination generally takes place during construc- 
tion The essential condition for bacteriological purity is 
that polluted surface water should not lind any access to tlie 
strainer or the perforated part of the well. Tlio priming of the 
pump should be done with clear water. In places where the 
porous soil extends to great depths contamination can be 
avoided by sinking the well low enough so tliat even surface 
water may be liltered in passing through the deep layers of 
sand. 

It is also necessary to sink tube- wells in such a manner that 
no crevices are left along its sides through which surface 
water may trickle down. To prevent possibility ot contami- 
nation this space should be well grouted v ith cement or clay 

These wells reipure to be carefully managed and one 
must know the limitation of their working sjiecd as they 
silt up if the rate of pumping exceeds the critical velocity 
The real Altering medium is the sand outside the strainer 
which should be so designed that the sand grains are not 
disturbed or sucked in when the water is jiumped. When 
water Hows slowly through a bed of sand there is no dis- 
turbance, but if the water exceeds a certain velocity it carries 
sand grains with it This velocity at which disturbance com- 
mences is known as ‘hhe critical velocity,’^ and varies accord- 
ing to the fineness of the sand In designing the strainer for 
a well of a reipiircd output it is of great imiiortance to give 
proper consideration to ‘‘critical velocity ” AVhon water is 
drawn, the level of the watei in the Avell is lowered, and 
as a consequence thereof the water Avill tend to How into it 
from the surrounding ground The area within which the 
level is appreciably lowered is called the “circle or cone of 
inHuence ’’ 

Construction of Tube Wells.— (u) The closed or drtven 
wells . — The cheapest method, one which is adopted for small 
tube-wells of 1 4 to 1 diameter, is to simply hammer 
the tube and the strainer down into the ground. In this 
form the well tube is closed and pointed at one end, and 
perforated at some distance therefrom This tube is driven 
into the ground until it penetrates the water-bearing stratum 
When the material penetrated is sand the perforated portion 
is covered with a wire gauze of Hneness depending upon 
the sand grains. To prevent injuring the gauze and 
clogging the perforations, the iiointed end is usually made 
larger than the tube, or the gauze may be covered by a 
perforated jacket This method of boring is done Avith 
shallow tube-Avells, but Avhere the depth exceeds To to 100 ft. 
the method of sinking is difl'erent Its disadvantages are 
that the nature of the sand in which the strainer has come 
to rest cannot be seen nor can it be ascertained whether the 
strainer is damaged or not. These wells are useful when a 
temporary supply is required (see page 19). 
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(h) The ontercasifUf well — By far the most satisfactory 
method of sinking tube-Avells is by means of a casini? pipe. 
This consists of a series of tubes, some sizes larger tlian tlie 
permanent tube-well, and the tubes are generally specially 
made for the purpose with “swelled and crossed” Joints — 
joints so constructed that both the inside and outside of the 
pipe are practically straig*!)!, having: no excrescences to inter- 
fere with the working of tools inside the pipe, or to catch 
in the ground outside the pipe and obstruct the downward 
movement. To construct a tube-well, the casing pipe is 1irst 
sunk to the reepured depth, usually by the hydraulic method, 
^c., a Avater pipe is placed inside, this usually being pro- 
vided at its bottom end with a combined water jet and 
cutter. By working this about, and by means of the water 
Jet, the soil is rapidly cut away and washed u]) the tube, and 
by weighting the tube at the top, it ra])idly sinks When 
the casing has been taken dow n to the reijuired depth, the 
permanent tube and ihe strainer are lowered within it, and 
the casing is withdrawn This leaves an annular s])ace 
round the ])ernianent tube Avhich should be carefully tilled 
uj) The space round the strainer should be lillcd up with 
tine gravel, a process known as shrouding, and the space 
round the tube sliould be packed with clay in order to 
prevent surface water creef)ing down the outside of the tube, 
passing through the strainer and coming up inside the tube 
The casing method is essential in the construction of large 
tube- wells, say from o-in upwards. Eor small tube- wells 
it is also the best nieihod, but is more exi)(‘nsiv(‘. In this 
method the nature of the strata j)assed through can be 
examined and recorded, also the samples of water from 
different sand strata can be taken for analysis. They have a 
longer life, since by means of it the tube and strainer when 
placed in position remain in as good a condition as Avhen 
they left the surface 

The Sfraiuey — When a tube- well is bored into rocky 
strata, the bottom of the tube can remain open, simply ter- 
minating in a hole in the ground But Avlien the bottom of 
the well is in sand, a means has to be adopted for keeping the 
sand out of the tube This is done by j)roviding a “strainer”, 
which consists (essentially of a ])erfo rated length of tube, the 
perforations being sufliciently small as to let the water 
through but keep the sand back A common form, espeiually 
for small Avells, consists of a perfoiated galvanized iron pijie 
wrapped round with brass Avire gauze, and the latter protected 
by perforated thin sheet brass. Another common type used 
for larger tube-wells consists of a steel frame Avraiijied round 
Avith special copper Avire of Avliich the strands are close 
together but not touching, thus leaving slots through Aviiich 
the water can pass. 
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SUHI A(^K \V VVKll 

Upland Surface Water.— This is water colJected and 
stored in hilly districts at the head of rivulets or streamlets. 
Such a water nearly approaches rain ^^ater in ])nrity but 
its nature depends upon the kind of soil through which it/ 
has ])ass(‘.d. The Avater may be collected m natural lakes, as 
in Loch Katrine for the supply of (tlas^ow, or in artiticuilly 
constructed lakes made by buildin^r an earth or masonry dam 
across the outlet of the valley, as for that of the cities of 
Madras, Bombay, Darjeeling and Liverpool In Bombay and 
Madras the lakes are liable to contamination, and the water 
is, therefore, subjected to puritication before being distri- 
buted ; whereas in Darjeeing the catchment area is well 
piotected, no human habitation beinu allowed in the area 
Unless the catchment area, is guarded the water may contain 
dissolved orgaiiu' impurities dmived from sevage and de- 
cayed vegetable matter If the hills are covered with jieat 
the water may be brownish or yello^^ish, but this is harmless 
unless in excess when it may giv(‘. use to diariluea It can 
howevei be purified liy running the water tluongh a. bed of 
tine sharj) sand Ufiland surface waters if ('ollect ed fi om a 
catchment area adeqiiatidy guarded, and well stored are the 
safest, and being soft are the most economical ])ublic vater- 
supply and need no further ])urilication Wdien tlu^ rock 
contains soluble mineral mattiu's the water will dissolve 
these Thus at Salem some suiface waters contain salts of 
magnesia, while at Coimbatore and other ])laces in Southern 
India the vv^ater contains calcium carbonate from line-stone 
rocks, nitr(‘, or common sail 

Tanks or Ponds — Tanks are good sources of water- 
supply if tree from ])ollution, and are ])erliaps the only 
source of water in most villages Tn Bengal tanks are 
excavated, but in Central India and Madras they aiii made 
by putting a dam across the, valley They are commonly 
polluted by being used for washing and bathing purposes, by 
the ])assage of excreanent direct into the water, and by rotten 
leav es and other impurities. Cattle and domestic animals are 
often bathed and washed in the tanks , and surface drains 
are allowed to empty into most of them In older theriTore 
that tanks may be free from pollution, proper precautions 
should betaken to ])reveut contamination 

When tanks are used for drinking purposes th(‘, following 
points should b(‘> attended to — 

{(i) They should be excavated in a good soil having' 
good surroundings ; ^bnade soiT’ and loose sandy soil having 
tilthy ponds and cesspits in the vicinity should be av oided 

(h) They should be deep, tolerably large (about one acre) 
and of a regular shape 

{(') The banks should be properly sloped and covered 
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with grass The surroundiug area should have a low 
enibankiiient, so that no water can enter the tank except 
the direct rainfall over the conserved area supplemented 
by subsoil water from the bottom. 

(d) They should be fenced in or enclosed by railings. 
Trees should be planted at a fair distance to keej) away 
dust. 

(e) No bathing or washing of clothes or utensils should 
be permitted, nor should there be any steps or (jhais. 

if) Arrangements for drawing water from a platform 
or jetty should be made and no one should have direct 
access into the water. An ideal arrangement would be to 
employ a special man with a separate bucket, or to tlx a 
hand-pump. 



Fio. 3. SnoviNCr Poi.Li ri<)\ oc Tank Water 
Note {in iiisauieiiy pnxy close to it 

{(j) They should always have lish, especially of the 
smaller variety, which by feeding on mosquito larvie and 
other organic impuiities help to keep tlie water pure. 

(Ji) Weeds should be removed as soon as they have 
grown, and the tank emptied and re-excavated whenever 
the water deteriorates in cpiality. 

Unless the precautions given above can be strictly 
observed, tank water should not be used for dunking ]>ur- 
poses Owing to sunlight and heat tanks in India ha\e 
gieat povin* of natural puritication, and a jiroperly protia tial 
tank til Htnigal is a very good source of ])ure water, showing 
no /> < nh in 1 0 c.c 
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Tank water deteriorates in the hot weather from putre- 
factive clianges. In course of time tanks become stocked 
with water plants, and the annual decay of the ])]ants 
gradually forms a layer of very offensive mud at tlie bottom. 
Certain iilamentous green Aveeds, having the same specific 
gravity as water, float in layers of several feet in depth 
and when they die, sink and give off ILH. 

Rivers and Streams. — River water is a mixture of 
surface and spring water, and usually contains the imjmri- 
ties to be found in both of them. In India, as in most other 
eountries, both rivers and streams furnish the chief sources 
of Avater-siipply. The river water is fairly pure and un- 
polluted at its source, but during its course it becomes more 
or less polluted, as most rivers and streams form the natural 
sewers of the regions they drain. Where the Hoav of water 
in a river is enormous compared with the volume of ])ollu- 
ting matter entering, and the water is impounded in 
reservoirs for subsidence, and the clarified water is finally 
subjected to most careful filtration, a good potable water 
may be obtained Water from large streams if jiroperly 
looked after is a good source of sujiply for towns Towns, 
as a rule, draw their water-supply from a river above the 
spot where the sewage of the town is discharged But 
large rivers arc able to get rid of a moderate amount of 
sewage pollution by sedimentation, and by the combined 
agencies of oxidation, vegetation, and bacterial action. 

The composition of river water varies much according to 
the part of the river whence it is taken As a rule river water 
is softer than ground Avater but contains a large amount 
of organic matter Corpses are often throAvn in Avithout 
burning, and the bodies are torn to pieces by carrion birds, 
leaving the contents of the stomach and intestines fo mingle 
Avith the Avater, Avhile the people Avash, drink the water and 
carry away jars full of it for home consumption The 
analysis of (langes Avater beioAv (kiwnpore sliOAved that 
18 miles below the city sewage Avas still found in the Avater 

Streams and rivers in their course through cultivated 
areas, towns and villages often take up impurities derived 
from sewage and industrial effluents, particularly near the 
banks, and therefore such Avater should not be used for 
drinking purposes Avithout ])roper piiiification In India 
most of the places for yiilgrimage are situated on the banks 
of rivers and the popular custom of bathing in the river by 
hundreds makes the Avater iiositively dangerous for drinking 
purposes. 

Water for drinking purposes should, therefore, be col- 
lected a few feet from the shore, ddiis may be done by means 
of a small boat tied to a post, or anchored, or by having a 
^sort of a letty-like arrangement, or by means of a pipe 
attached to a hand-pump. 
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COl.LFX TION, 8 t011A(JF \N1) DELIVERY <)E WATER 

Collection of Water. — TJie (Question of supplying pure 
water to towns requires careful consideration Where fil- 
tration is used on a large scale, the water is generally derived 
from a river or a stream and collected into large reservoirs 
or settling tanks. It is a matter of practical importance that 
the supply should not be derived from any source within the 
municipal area. Shallow wells and tanks should not be used^ 
as they are mostly polluted ; even deep Avells are liable to 
pollution. Springs, deep wells, upland surface water, natural 
lakes and rivers are the usual sources of supply for waters 
needed in towns for most purposes The source available for 
the supply should depeml upon local conditions, bearing in 
mind that the water should not only be free from pollution 
but should be soft. Hard water is neither suitable for 
domestic use nor economical for manufacturing purposes. 

Whatever may be the source, the catchment area, the 
drainage area and the settling tanks should be protected from 
any possibility of contamination 

Dy sinking a number of deep wells or tube-wells in a 
water-bearing stratum awTiy from the town, in an unpolluted 
soil, good drinking w ater may be supplied by pumping the 
water directly into service jiipes, or through the medium 
of storage tanks. Provided the wells are protected from 
pollution, this method of supply is (piite satisfactory and has 
been utilised in many towuis 

Storage of Water. — It is generally necessary to store 
water, but the methods vary with the source. In upland 
surface schemes storage is usually made by impounding 
the water Py this method large artilicial lakes are formed 
which should hold enough water to supply a town for some 
time The size of such reservoirs depends on the area of the 
land and the number of the population reijuiring the w ater 
Large towms arc often divided into districts, each of which 
has a service reservoir This system has an advantage : 
in case ot disorder or waste in one district other districts 
do not suffer in conseipicnce thereof 

Storage is one of the best means of yuirilication, and 
when done in natural lakes it is cheap, but wlum done in 
artificial reservoirs, as in London, it becomes rather expen- 
sive, depending largely upon the value of land The capa- 
city of storage reservoirs should be such as will hold at 
least a. week’s supply. 

Distribution of Water. — Filtered water is usually 
delivered by means of iron pipes laid underground. To avoid 
erosion, particularly w hen the Avater is soft, these are coated 
either Avith Angus Hmith solution, which consists in heating 
the pipes to a high temperature and then dipping them 
in a receptacle containing a mixture of pitch, resin, and 
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linseed oil In the Barff’s process the pipes at white heat 
are treated with superheated steam for several hours Avhen 
a Him of magnetic oxide of iron is formed. In Calcutta 
distribution is carried on by steel pipes |-in. thick and 
coated with a special asphalt ])reparation and having a 
diameter of 5 ft to 0 ft. 

In the distribution of water it is essential that not only 
the poorest and the least sanitary parts of a toA\n be Avell 
su])plied, but that tliere must be a iiroper water-supply to 
dairies and cattle-sheds ; else the vessels used for milk Avill 
be Avashed in any collection of Avater a\ a liable, very often 
in Avater highly contaminated by cattle or washings from 
cattle-sheds In tlie outskirts of a city not ])rovided Avith 
filtered water, or in the bus tecs, it would be convenient to 
supply filtered Avater to these localities by special Avater 
carts, or by sinking a few deep tube Avells properly protec- 
ted and fitted Avith ]>um])s 

Kor many of flic ]uirposes for Avhich water is used it is 
not necessary that the Avater should be absolutely pure. 
Where the demand is great, as in large cities like Calcutta, 
and OAving to a dcliciency in fhe amount of* i)ure Av^at(U' 
available, there is a dital system of supply — the im])ure or 
nntiltered water for flushing sewers and Avater-closets, 
Avatcring roads, extinguishing fires, and for manufact uring 
or trade ])urposes ; and the ])ure Avati^r for drinking, bathing 
and cooking jiurposes only With this dual sup])ly the 
amount of ])urc Avater re([uired is less. In \ullages this (loiiblc 
sujiply IS offen met Avith. The Avell yields Avater for cooking 
and drinking ])uiposes, Avhereas a neighbouring stream, lank 
or pond furnislies Avater for Avashing, bat hing, etc. There can 
be little objection to su(*h a ]>rocedure in villages; in towns 
a dual supply necessarily involves a second system of mams 
and supply jupes, and there is the possibility of unfilfeied 
water being used for drinking ])urposes, and may thus be a 
factor in spreading Avater-liorne diseases 

Water-supply may be either inter mdfent or constant In 
many toAvns for the sake of economy the supply of Avater is 
intermittent. There arc however certain objections to fids 
system, for instance, (1) in the intervals during Avhich the 
mains and service pipes remain em])ty, foul air and polluting 
matter from scAvage-charged sod or drains may be sucked 
in through imperfect joints or decaying pi[)es ; (2) larger 
house cisterns have to be provided for the storage of Avater, 
Avhich is oftim Avasted ; (3) as the Avhole day’s sujiply has to 
be furnished in a few hours, larger mains are necessary ; and 
(l) in case of fire Avater may not always be available. 

Decentralised Storage System.— The distribution of 
water in most towns is generally Avhat is known as ‘‘centra- 
lised,” that IS there is a central reservoir from Avhich mains 
lead to difl'erent parts of the toAvn Stand j^ipes are erected 



oil tlie si loot s 111 direct eoniieidioii witli the mams ond 
submaiiis, and house connections are also made directly with 
mains and suhmains The advantages of this system are 
simplicity, comparative cheapness, and case in design and 
control ; its disadvantages are that while in areas near 
the central reservoir pressure and supjily are satisfactory, 
areas distant from the central reservoir and pai ticularly 
terminal areas receive water at a very low ])ressure and 
in much less quantity The comparativ ely high pressure and 
full tlow in the near areas result in great deal of waste both 
from ])rivate and public ta[)s 

Mr (Iriflin of the llengal J^ublic Jlealth Department has 
dcvis(Ml a “decentialised” storage system to countmact 
tliese disadvantages, / e , to provide an uniformly^ distributed 
supply equal in amount and ])ressure all over the town, and 
to avoid unnecessary waste. The storage is thus decentra- 
lised, ( e , the necessary storage for e(|ualisation of demand 
IS scattered over the town in a number of tanks by the load 
Hidv. and in tanks on the roofs of the houses In order to 
giv^e a constant jiressure for su[)])ly to the roots and street 
tanks, the town is divided into several zones, and the 
])ressure is controlled in each zone centie by a ^‘reducing 
valve or pressure governor ” The distributing pipes of eacJi 
zone theiefore always contain Avater at a detinite constant 
])ressure The connections from the zone jupes to the roof 
tanks and street tanks are regulated by means of ‘‘check 
])i])es’’, which consist of small copjier tubes lixed inside the 
galvanised iron pipes The number of public tanks and ta])s 
are estimated on the needs of the number of peo])le m tJie 
zone, and their location arranged to suit the reiiuiiements 
of density of iioiiulation. Eacli tank is titted Avitli a ball 
valve which prevents overllowing, and outside is atltixed an 
“indicator’’ showing the amount of water in the tank. The 
amount of water deliverial to each tank is calculated on t he 
ilaily allowance ])ermissible per head of the neighbouring 
])opulation likely to lake water from that tank House con- 
nections are giv^en from a “zone” mam and passed through 
a “check yiipe” Avhicli will deliver the alloted amount to tlui 
house owner per diem 

The advanta^ges claimed for this system are that it confers 
eipiality of distribution and amount over the whole town 
and reduces waste When a group of house-holders know 
that their suyiply tank will deliver only a certain amount 
of Av^ater, and that if the Avater is needlessly Avasted by any 
one of them they will themselves be the sufferers, they will 
see t hat no unnecessary Avaste occurs. 

fAirTTKITIKS OF WaTEU 

Tlui terms pure and impure are olten used to indicate 
the character of Avater. An absolutly pure Avater is not 
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Fig. 4 — Decentralised Storage System 
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available in nature, since water always contains gaseous 
and solid matters in solution and dead and living jiarticulate 
matters in sus])ension, received from the air or soil or from 
both. All natural waters, therefore, are more or less impure. 
In the sanitary sense pure water means water which does 
not contain any substance likely to endanger the health of its 
consumers. Impure water need not necessarily be injurious 
to health Water contaminated with sew^age matter may 
oRen be used, even for long periods, without any apparent 
ill etfects, but there is always the risk of such a water 
becoming infected with specitic organisms of water-borne 
diseases, e rj , oi‘ typhoid fever, cholera, etc ; hence the use of 
such w^ater is attended with a certain amount of risk, and 
it does not therefore come under the delinition of jiiire water. 
In fact it IS im])ure and unsafe 

Impurities in water may be due to the following 
causes * — 

(«) J)fss()/vcd nnpuntfes. — These may be either (jases, like 
excess of carbonic acid, oxygen, or sulphuretted hydrogen ; 
or salts, 6(1, chlorides, calcium and magnesium sulpliate, 
which make the water hard ; or iron, lead and organic matter 
from soil and other sources. 

(/>) Sns2)pii(le(l tnipanfics — These may be 'inorfjanic, like 
sand, silt, mud ; and ornantc, derived from vegetable and 
animal matter, bacteria, and ova of worms 

These impurities gain entrance from different sources. 
The water of rivers, tanks, wells and s])rings becomes polluted 
and impure either from suspended or dissolved imimrities. 
Even rain water becomes impure as it falls on the surface 
of the earth 

The sources of impurities may be classiiied as follows • — 
(rt) Sahsfavees reccfrrd at the source. — The character of 
the Avater depends upon the geological structures through 
which it has travelled Thus chalk wells ])roduce hard water 
from the presence of calcium, and Avater from the neighbour- 
hood of graveyards contains organic impurities. Water 
from Avells in toAvns or densely jiopulated places often 
contains calcium, sodium, nitrites, nitrates, sulphates, 
])hosphates. etc. 

Both tank and Avell Avatcr may become contaminated by 
soakage and surface washings. Very often slop Avater from 
village houses is couA^eyed to the nearest stream or tank. 

(/>) [ntpanttes derived durtncf transit from source to 
reservoirs — Open conduits like rivers, canals, etc , are liable 
to be polluted by scAvage, house and waste Avater, manu- 
facturing refuse, etc. Purification, however, goes on during 
its tIoAV by means of subsidence, by the action of normal 
water bacteria on pathogenic micro-organisms, and by the 
presence of aquatic plants {See Natural Purification of 
Water, page 37 ). 

3 
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(c) Impurities from storage, — When water is obtained 
from a tank or well, or in a town Avliere the supply is inter- 
mittent, it IS necessary to store water for drinking purposes ; 
but the method of doing so is important, lor however 
carefully the water may be stored it often deteriorates, mid 
by losing its sparkling character gradually becomes Hat and 
insipid. 

In this country water is ordinarily stored in (jhiirras or 
metal vessels, Avooden tubs, and masonry tanks (chonhacltltas)^ 
etc. When kept in metal vessels and protected by a cover, 
the water, although it ])artly loses its aerated character 
remains pure. Sanas and other earthenware vessels keep 
the Avater cool and sparkling These receptacles are otten 
kept under staircases, on landing lioors, and in oilier 
insanitary places Avhere accidental contamination from dust, 
dirt, cockroaches, etc., is liable to occur. Under the name 
ot ‘‘catadyn” process a purifying vessel has been introduced 
It has a coating of colloidal sih^er which Avill ])urify ])olliited 
water in two to three hours by contact. {See page 44). 

(d) Imparities from (listrihnfioiu — Where the supply is 
intermittent and the pipes are occasionally left empty, 
seAvage and impure air may be draAvn into the empty pipes 
through leaky joints and cracks It is therefore necessary 
to lay the Avater mains at a distance from gas pipes, drains 
or sewers, and on a solid basis, so as to prevent any cracks 
occurring from subsidence 

In many places Avater is distributed by special Avater 
carriers (Blast ees) avIio use leather bags or miislinJi's for 
carrying Avater. Since it is not possible to keep these bags 
clean, the Avater cannot remain pure. MoreoA er, these men 
live in bustees under the most insanitary conditions, and 
the musfaik is kept m places Avhere all sorts of contamination 
is possible Unfortunately this sort of transport of Avater 
by the agency of Blasteesis still prevalent 

EKFE( TS OF I.AIPURTTIES OF ^VATER 

Contaminated Avater may be often used for a lengthened 
period Avithout giving rise to any appreciable effect on the 
consumers, and it is probable that in many instances their 
systems become habituated to its use For, not infrequently, 
persons Avho are accustomed to use pure water, suffer from 
some trouble when they drink polluted water But impurity 
to a certain extent is practically inevitable and is neither 
disagreeable to the taste nor injurious to the health. An 
absolutely pure Avater is insipid and perhaps unwholesome. 
A good water is not one Avhich is chemically pure Trans- 
parent, colourless, odourless, tasteless water with no 
suspended matter or excess of total solids, but with sufficient 
dissolved air, is all that is wanted. 
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Certain diseases like cholera, typhoid fever, dysentery, 
etc , having their primary seat in the alimentary canal are 
earned throii^^li infected water used for drinking purposes. 
Water is occasionally responsible for carrying animal para- 
sites, amcrbie and worms. It may cause derangement of 
metabolism resulting in such conditions as goitre. Ihit the 
greatest danger in water is from pollution from human 
sources As many diseases affect man alone, w ater may be 
a vehicle in (‘arrying s])ecific germs, thendore every effort 
should be made to avoid human jiollution. Sin(*e water is 
used raw, unlike toods which are mostly cooked, it is one of 
the most common sources of infection. 

T Effects of Vegetable Impurities —Putrid or decaying 
vegetable mat! ers may give rise to diarrluea and intestinal 
t roubles and other severe symptoms, in persons unused to it. 

IT. Effects of Mineral Impurities —Suspended mineral 
matters or an ex(*essive (juantity of magnesium sulphate or 
chloride may cause irritation of the bowel and set up 
dufrrhiva. Prackish water drawn from A\ells near the sea 
often gives rise to symptoms of dys])epsia. 

rittnihtsnt — This results from jirolonged use of water 
containing lead Since lead is never found in any natural 
water its ])resence must be due eitlier to the use of lead pipe 
or to storing water in lead cisterns It is therefore necessary 
that the conditions under whicli water acts on lead should be 
clearly understood. The amount of lead Avhich can be taken 
without producing any untoward effects on the system is not 
definitely known It is possible that individual susceptibility 
varies, but the use of water containing ^'>1 le^^d per 

gallon in the water-supply of Vorkshiie and Lancashire towns 
gave rise to marked and widespread symptoms of lead poison- 
ing (Hammer and TLutt) The accepted standard is that a 
potable water should not contain more than gr of lead 
per gallon Hard waters unless contaminated with organic 
acid have, as a rule, v(‘.ry little action on lead, while soft, 
well-oxygenated water dissolves it more or less. Waters 
containing r 02 precipitate basic lead carbonate which is 
insoluble. If, however, (XJ 2 is present in excess the salt is 
redissolved and poisoning occurs Being a cumulative poison 
very little of it will cause symptoms of poisoning if such 
water is taken for a long time 

Tlie following kinds of water act on lead : — 

1 . Soft wafers by virtue of the dissolved oxygen form 
oxyhydrate of lead which may be dissolved more rapidly by 
acid water, or the insoluble oxyhydrate of lead may be washed 
away in line powder by the flow Peaty Avaters are more 
dangerous as by the bacterial action on peat organic acids 
are formed. Mineral acids cause less plumbo-solvency than 
peaty acids. 

2 Wafer confatnmg nitrates or nitrites in solution, or an 
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excess of CO 2 exerts a powerful action on lead Thus polluted 
shallow well water containing excess of ('O 2 tends to dissolve 
the coating of lead carbonate found in the pipe or vessel. 

3. Upland surface ivafors containing humic or ulmic acid. 

4. Neutral distilled wafer, and muddy river water. 

Waters not acted on by lead : — 

] . Hard watei containing salts of lime and magnesia. 
These form a coating of insoluble lead salts on the surface 
of the metal. 

2. Water containtnff siltca, as silicate of lead is insoluble. 

To prevent action ol water on lead a solution of sodium 
silicate is used, which also prevents the action of water on 
other metals Filtration through sand or granite adds to the 
water a small amount of silica Filtration through coarsely 
ground limestone, magnesite or chalk, or addition of lime or 
soda ash to reduce acidity of water, also prevent action of 
water on lead. 

Zinc IS occasionally found in water, and water which 
contains free chlorine will dissolve a certain amount of zinc 
from the surface of galvanised iron Obstinate constipation 
may result from the consum])tion of such water But it is 
rarely present in dangerous amounts. 

Iron IS not iufreijuently found in water and ^ives rise 
to dyspepsia and constipation. Natural waters may contain 
traces of iron But when water is supplied through iron pipes 
it is mostly derived from rusting of the inner coating of the 
pipes. Water containing organic matter may form tubercles 
of insoluble feiric carbonate or hydrate inside the pipe. 
Ferruginous water is the medium for the growth of Hcliizo- 
mycete Oreuothrix Chalybeate waters contain iron in the 
form of ferrous carbonate. 

III. Effects of Animal Impurities —The primipal 
diseases of man contracted by drinking infected water are 
typhoid fever, cholera and dysentery In all cases the water 
is infected directly, and therefore tanks and rivers are largely 
responsible for the outbreaks of epidemics 

Cholera. — Water plays a most important part in the spread 
of this disease. In India villages on the banks of rivers are 
especially affected Outbreaks also occur when the tank or 
well, which supplies the people with drinking water becomes 
infected. Epidemics are not uncommon during a pilgrimage 
or after a bathing festival. 

Goitre. — The primary cause according to McCJarrison is a 
micro-organism which in the intestine of man produces a toxin 
having special effect on the thyroid gland which enlarges. 
The exact nature of the organism has not yet been identilied, 
hut it appears to bo present in the soil of goiterous regions, 
whence they are carried to man through water. It is now 
believed that goitre is a deliciency disease caused by the 
lack of iodine in the water or food But the fact remains 
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tliat drinking of certain waters gives rise to this alfectioii. 
(Sre (lOitre, under Rood). 

Tuphonl Fevor. — This is propagated througli water infected 
by tlie urine or heces of patients who are sufl'ering, or have 
recently suffered from typhoid fever. 

J)fa}rli(x>a is not infrequently caused by drinking polluted 
water. Sometimes it may be duo to the presence of inorganic 
im])urities, but may also be due to the presence of certain 
micro-organisms. 

KntozoaJ Dfsrases — Diseases due to Dtsfomd hepaf icum, 
d.srrov.s Jdmhncodlefi, etc , may be contracted by drinking 
water containing the eggs, larvje, or other stages of deve- 
lopment in the life cycle of these parasites UilJuu'ztasts 
occurs through water infected with cercarne which ])ierce the 
skin or mucous membrane, (hnvea imrm infection also takes 
place from drinking water containing infected cffclojfs, (See 
Animal Parasites). 


PuiiiFK ATioN OF Water 


A public water-sup])ly should bo of such a nature as Avill 
not reipiirti furlhcr puritication by its consumers Water 
derived from (carefully protected springs or deej) wells needs 
no such treatment, but in the case of surface Avater, river 
water, or Avater from any source liable to sewage contamina- 
tion, purification becomes necessary 

Impure water may be ])urilicd by either of the following 
methods : — 


A Nat III a 1 


H Aitilicial 


^ 1 Moiage 

11 Oxidation and soil lemon t 

{ 1 Idiysioal 

a Distillation 
h Hoiling 
11 Choinieal 

a, 1 ’i eoipitation 
b Ooimicidos 
111 Flit lat ion 

n Slow sand tiltois 
h Rapid tilteis (rneclianu al) 


The primary object of purification is to remove from the 
Avater any traces of pollution that may give rise to disease. It 
is also desirable to remove suspended matter when the Avater 
is turbid, and dissolvcMl mineral matter to render it soft, y.c., 
make the Avater suitable for manufacturing as Avell as for 
domestic puriioscs ; a very hard Avater being undesirable for 
boiler purposes and for culinary and laundry use 

The principal methods employed for the purification 
of water on a large scale are, (1) storage, (2) filtration, and 
(d) chemicals P>ut no method of purilication can be consi- 
dered satisfactory from a sanitary point of view that does 
not eliminate the germs of Avater-borne diseases 

A. Natural Purification of Water.— Nature often helps 
to purify Avater by various means. In the case of rivers or 
streams where there is a large volume of water, purification 
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takes place by (hlution and sedimentation ; for as soon as any 
sewage or polluting matter enters a river or a lake it 
becomes so diluted as to lose all its virulence, and the 
pathogenic spore-free bacteria soon become attenuated and 
die in water Dilution is an important means of purification. 
Along with dilution, sedimentation of inorganic suspended 
matter Avhicii is favoured by slow moving streams takes ])lace. 
In this process the bacteria are also carried down to the 
bottom where they become entangled and die. Dele])ine has 
shown that this sedimentation is an important factor in the 
bacterial ])uritication of water. The aerobic bacteria oxidise 
to a cerfain extent the organic materials of the sewage, and 
the activity of the oxidation de])ends upon the amount of 
dissolved oxygen in the water. During the course of this oxi- 
dation the nitrogenous substances are mineralised Aijuatic 
plants also give oft oxygen and unless these are destroyed 
by sewage further oxidation occurs Moreover, fish and other 
lower forms of animal and \egetable life which exist in large 
numbers in certain waters helj) the ])urilicatioii by feeding on 
the organic imiiurities Besides these factors, sun- light by 
virtue of the heat and ultra-violet ra>s exerts its g(‘rmicidal 
influence on all surt'ace waters Of yet gi eater iin])ortance 
is the evidence of destructive changes acconi])anied by the 
loss of virulence which certain organisms, ])arti(*ularly those 
of an ‘Untestiual ty])e,” undergo in river and stream waters 
These organisms are B cohj B P7tfntft(hs sporoffcvesy etc 
Water is not the natural habitat of pathogenic, bacteria as of 
cholera and typhoid fever In the struggle for existence they 
have to light against the saprojihytic bacteria ])resent in 
water, and bmng divorced from tluur natural habitat — the 
intestine of man rapidly die out Storage and reservation, 
therefore, are valuable natural piiriliers of water 

It should be noted that dangerous organisms should 
disappear from ordinary river A'ater in storage in about 
S(*.ven days in India, whereas the corres])onding ])eriod in 
England is about tliirty days owing to the dull sunless condi- 
tions so often found there. 

B. Artificial Purification of Water : — 

I Physical Methods or Sterilisation of Water by Heat. 

— There are two ways of doing this : — 

(a) BfsttUafton — By this method Avater is rendered pure 
in a chemical sense. But from a practical and economical 
point of vieAv it has several objections For instance, it is 
not yiracticable to do this on a large scale. Moreover, distilled 
water has a Hat taste, suggestive of scorched organic matter, 
and acts on metals. It is used on board ships and should be 
aerated to improve its taste. In Aden and in some towns 
on the Eed Sea coast the water is distilled as the well water 
is brackish and rain very scarce. 

{h) Boiling . — By this means certain micro-organisms are 
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destroyed, the temporary hardness of water is removed by 
the precipitation of calcinm salts, ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrog-en gases are given oft*. Boiling makes the water very 
llat and insipid, and it should therefore be aerated. 

II. Purification by Chemical and other Agents 
A. Use of Prectj)dafits , — By these a precipitate is formed 
winch entangles and carries down suspended matters and 
micro-organisms. After the addition of the coagulant the 
water may be treated as follows : — (t) It may be allowed to 
stand until the precipitate is complete and the water is quite 
clear ; (n) may be passed after a short sedimentation through 
a mechanical or pressure tilter ; (tn) may be allowed to settle 
until practically clear and then passed through an ordinary 
sand lilter Tlie following are the difterent methods . — 

1. Soffenmq of Wafer. — A hard Avater is that in which 
calcium and magnesium salts are held in solution in the form 
of carbonates and sulphates Hard water is not suitable for 
washing as the salts lorm curd with soaq) instead of lather. 
It IS also unsuitable for cooking and iii some industries. 
()ltentiin(‘s owing to the presence of magnesium sulphate it 
gives rise to gastro-intestinal troubles in persons not acetis- 
tomed to drinking hard water. Wluui the hardness is due to 
the ])resen(*e of carbonates of lime and magnesia kept in solu- 
tion by carbonic acid, it is known as feniporcuy, as the hard- 
ness is removed by boiling, which drives away CO 2 gas and 
thus pr(‘.ci])itates the carbonates (Jall 2 (( A)3)2 + ITeat =- Ca(X.)^ 
-f 002 + 1120 Wdien tbe hardn(\«s is due to the presence 
ol* sul filiates and chlorides of calcium and magnesium and 
not defxmdent on the presence of OO 2 and theretore not 
removed by boiling, it is calhul permanc'iff . When hard 
water is used in the Avater-siqiply of a city, as for instance 
part of London supply, where the ivater is derived from 
chalk, it is n(M‘.essary to softcm the same. As it is not practi- 
cable to boil tbe water on such a large scale, this is done by 
adding 1 oz of OaO per 700 gallons of water for each degree 
of hardness (each degree of hardness corresponds to I gr. 
of calcium carbonate in I gal of Avater). as follows : — 
Call2(003)2 + CaO = 2CaC03 + II 2 O 
Mgll 2 ( 003)2 + OaO - MgC 03 + CaCOs + H 2 O 
The lime combines Avith CO 2 , holding the chalk in solution, 
and the calcium carbonate is precipitated. This process of 
softening Avater is knoAvn as (Uark\s process Permanent 
hardness due to the presence of sulphate of calcium or 
magnesium is removed by the addition of lime and soda 
either in the form of hydrate or carbonate, thus — 

CaS04 + NazCOs—CaCOs + Na2S04 
MgS04 + Na2CO3=Mg0O3 + Na2S04 
Base exchanqe — Nowadays zeolite is used for softening 
water. Permuf/it is artificial zeolite consisting of hydrated 
silicate of aluminium and alkalies It has the property of ex- 
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changing the sodium base which it contains for other bases 
By this process all lime and magnesium salts are removed and 
salts of sodium carbonate and sulphate are substituted, thus : 

Nao ALShOg + CaS04 == CaAl2Si2 08 + Na2S04 
This method is only suitable for household supplies and 

manufacturing reciuirements, but 
for town suj)ply the cost is more 
than that of lime and sodium 
carbonate 

The permutifc water softener 
consists of a closed cylindrical 
tank the u])per part of which con- 
tains a chamber where salt solu- 
tion for regeneration })ur])Oses is 
automatically prepared, a speci- 
fied (juantity of dry salt being 
placed at lixed intervals The 
lower part contains a bed of per- 
mutit The process is one of 
simple filtration tbroughthisbed. 

2 A/nm — This acts if the 
water contains calcium carbO' 
nate The quantity of alum used 
to purify water cannot have any 
germicidal action, nor any direct 
Fi(4 5.— Permutit Water cdiemical action upon the water 
' itself It forms a llocculent ])re- 

cipitate of aluminium hydrate which entangles suspended 
impurities and bacteria 

Alum is largely used as a coagulant in cases of mechanical 
filters where a long period of preliminary storage is not 
done or is impracticable It hastens deposition of sus])end- 
ed matter and produces an artificial surface film quickly and 
helps much more rapid filtration than is possible in slow 
sand filters The amount of alum required to clarify water 
depends upon the pH of the water. Thus more alum is 
required when the pH reaction of water increases The 
total hardness of water also plays an important part in the 
regulation of the dose of alum. Ordinarily I to 4 grains of 
alum per gallon are required to clarify water, but during 
the monsoon Avhen the water becomcn- very muddy, a 
larger quantity is necessary. But the dose of alum can 
be reduced by the preliminary addition of some cheap 
acid, as sulphuric acid. This is done by dissolving alum 
in acidulated water instead of ordinary water. If the 
original pH of the water is not high, one should not 
acidify water too much, as it may affect the taste, or damage 
the machinery. The dose of alum and acid should be so 
regulated that the resultant. pH may be made such as will 
not go far from the absolute neutral point which is 7.(1. 
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Acid alum there fore is ])referahle to basic alum Alum mo- 
ferric (50 p.c of sulphate of alum and I p c. of sulphate of 
iron) 1 ^r. to the ^ijfallou is very widely used nowadays 

The clarifying effect is more marked if 5 ^rs of lime is 
added after the alum. Alum also has the propiudy ol 
destroying water bacteria Half a grain to a gallon has 
been shown to reduce 8000 micro-organisms in 1 c c. of Avater 
to so Although alum effects such a remarkable reduction 
of water bacteria, it does not destroy even in greater 
strengths the typhoid or cholera organisms 

d Perchloi i(/e of hot/ — grs to a j^allon will })urify 
water from its suspended organic matter and clay. 

4 ddie fruit of Sfri/cJi}ios jmfaforuDi, commonly known 
as ‘ clearing nut” {Xecnnali, \au*n ) is used in India to 
clear muddy Avatcr One of tliese fruits is Avell rubbed for a 
minute or so on the inside of the \csscl (‘ontaining the water, 
Avhich IS then left to settle Within a very short time the 
impurities fall to the bottom leaving the Avatcr clear 

B (Ternur fries -The folloAving an‘- the common ger- 
micides used to purify water: — 

1 Pof((ssfffni Pcyot(iu(f(Uf(ita acts mainly as a germicide 
by destroying the organic matter on Avhich bacteria thrive 
It IS specially useful for stisi’ilismg relatively small (piantities 
of water, e (j , of wiills and cisterns Fn pro])ortion of 5 jiarts 
jier million it removes 1)8 p c of bacteria in F to b hours It 
IS rather expensive and is not suitable for sterilising large 
volumes of water, as of tanks The best Avay to employ it is 
to prepare a solution of a detinite strength so that the 
required amount can b(‘. measured xVfter further dilution 
this can be poured into the well, etc , and thoroughly mixed 
up with w ater Usually 1 dr. is required for a Aveil li feet in 
diameter and containing about 8 ft. of Avater. About 1 dr in 
200 gallons of w^ater aa ill be enough to disinfect ordinary 
Avater The amount can also be gaugial by the colour test : — 
A sulUcient (piantity is added to the Avater of a Avell to give 
it a faintly perceptible pink tinge after the lapse of several 
hours It IS best to treat Avater in the evening so that it 
will be ready for use the folloAving morning Like most 
chemical agents its action is not continuous, and it loses 
its oxygen in oxidising organic matters before killing the 
bacteria. Botassium permanganate is also used for remoA^- 
iug the chlorine after-taste (see page (H)) but ammonia- 
chlorine process is better 

2. Lnne — Quicklime has long been used for the treat- 
ment of polluted water, and Houston has demonstrated that 
in certain circumstances it is a most effective agent for this 
purpose To be effective, good quick-lime or Avater-slaked 
lime IS necessary Whiting, air-slaked lime, chalk and 
e.arbonate of lime are useless It is cheap and easily available. 
The amount recpiired varies with the character, hardness. 
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etc , of the water to be treated A fifty feet square tank 
requires about 14 ])Ounds. It hastens precipitation of iron 
in water 

Sulphafc of iron and lime are also used to clarify muddy 
water, and is used to clarify the water of Mississippi But it 
requires more care and control. 

3 hJxcpss of Lime Method — In this method part of the 
water (75 ]) c ) is overdosed with lime and then mixed with 
uni lined w ater wdiicdi has been previously rendeied safe by 
stora<^e or other methods, to combine Avith the excess of lime. 
The amount of lime reijiiired depends on the decree of tem- 
porary liardness of the water and the amount of impurity 
present, (xenerally (uiough ([uicklinie is added fo combin(‘> 
with fr(*.e <J 02 and any (3)2 jiresent in fhe bicarbonate com- 
bination, and an excess of lime in the pro])ortion of 1 in 50,000 
is subscquenf ly added, for bacfencidal action. Th(‘ water 
may finally be filtered by rapid till ration to remo\ e (ailcmin 
carbonate. This inetliod sterilises wafer in fioni 5 to 24 
hours and removes most bacteria and 50 p c of organic 
matter The method is cheaj) and reliabh*. and will soften 
hard water and if necessary will haiden soft water 

L Copper IS useful for removing al^a* and otlier 

ve<i:etable ^•rowths in tanks It is used in the proport lon of 
0 1 to 0 25 per 1,000,000 ])arts of water It combines with 
the bodies of the micro-oi jianisnis and settles to the bottom 
If the Avater is afterwards liltered most of the rinnaininj? 
cojiper IS remo\ ed. The simplest w ay to ensure a thorough 
diffusion of the rea^'enf is to put it in linen bajxs attached 
to ropes or strings and then to draw' them throug“h the waiter 
to be treated. It has lit tie or no eff(u*t on typhoid, cholera, 
or dysentery or^»-anisms. 

5 NrspeJd .s 'J ablets ~ -The action of these tablets depends 
ui)on free iodine A tw o-jj:rain tablet of iodide-iodate of soda 
and the same ([uantity of <*itric acid is added to four gallons 
of water, and it is claimcMl that cliolera and enteric organisms 
are killed in a few' minutes 

() Blearhinff Poirder -~\t is also known as chlorinated 
lime. It is made by saturating slak(al lime with chlorine at 
ordinary temperature, and is very efUcacious in sterilising 
drinking water It is found as a whitish powder oi as 
friable lumps Avith a feeble odour ot chlorine and a disagree- 
able bitter saline taste Unlike many other ])OW'erful disinfect- 
ing agents bleaching powder and solutions of hypochlorites 
may be used safely for sterilising w ater for drinking purposes 

Blctaching powder of good (juality should not contain less 
than 35 p c of chlorine Forty ])Ounds of 25 ]) c strength 
added to a million gallons of w'ater giAe a proportion of 
available chlorine equal to one in a million parts. Koughly 
30 grs. of bleaching poAvder is required for 100 gallons. A 
cubic foot of water contains OJ gals., and 1 gallon of 
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water weighs LO lbs. With bleaching pOAMler of lower 
strengths, proportionately increasing amounts are needed to 
give the same result Thus : — 

Bleaching powder containing 20 p.(‘ chlorine AAould 
reijuire 50 lbs per million gallons; 15 ]) c Avould require 
67 lbs ; 10 p.c. 100 lbs , etc. 

The student should also remember that 1 oz of chlorinat- 
ed lime (25 p.c strength) added to a well 8 ft in diameter 
and containing 5 ft ol water will give approximately one 
in a million available chlorine, v e , w ill disinfect 2000 gallons 
of water 

The amount reiiiiircd to sterilise Avater etfectiAcly 
varies Avitli the composition of the Avater Th(i more organic 
matter th(‘. Avater contains the more bleaching powder is 
necessary, because some of the bleaching poAvder is used u]> 
to oxidise the organic inattio* A tillered Avater iisiialy 
reapiires not more than 0 25 part of chlorine per 1 ,(h)0,()00 
parts of Avater wTiich is eipial to 8 lb. of fiesh bleaching 
])o\Aalei But a Avater containing iron, ])eaty matter or 
of a high oxygen absorbing (‘aqiacity Avill recjuire several 
tiiiK'nS more ot t his si rength, as iolloAvs — 

The time i(‘([uired for elfective ])uritication Avill dejieml on 
(a) nature, composition and tem])erature of the AAater; (/>) 
amount of chlorine used ; (c) elliciency ol mixing Anything 
from 50 minutes to seviMal hoiiis may be necessary Ror 
treated A\ater, stoied A\ater, or tiltm-ed water 50 minutes 
contact may b(‘. suthcient, but for untreated or raw AAat(‘r, as 
IS found in the village tanks or shalloAv Avells at least tour 
houis’ contact is necessary 

Tins method is cheap, ridiable, ellicient, easily a])plied 
and harmless, and when added in proper ])ro])ortion leaves 
no undesirable chemical substance in the AAater The AvaA 
it ac'ts on Avater is com])l(‘x but Ihe germicidal eflect is due 
to (ff) nascent oxvgen formed, 

( :a(Cl())2 + ( 5 >2 + 1 LO - ( \a(T>3 + 2IT( '!() 

214010=- 214(5 + O 2 ; (5) free and liheiated chlorine ; 
and (c) chloramine formed from the organic matter in the 
Avaler 4t, lioweA^er, makes the Avater a tritle hard, but 
chlorinated soda has a tendency to make it solt. 

4t should b(‘ not ed that chlorinated lime Avill not clarity 
turbid Avater, on the other hand turbidity and colour inter- 
fere Avith its action to a cindain extent, and as has been 
pointed out a large amount of bleaching poAA der is required 
to ])urify turbid and organically iin])ure Avater 4^olluted 
Avater therefore should first he treated wi(h preliminary 
tiltration as then a smaller and more constant dose may 
be used After chlorination all evidences of chlorine must 
disappear before the water is alloAved for consumption 
disinfect a tank bleaching poAvder proyiortionate to 
the size is first placed in bags which are then attached 
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to ropes and towed backwards and forwards through the 
water, particular attention being paid nejir the edges 
For a tank Jive feet deep and one acre in extent, lifteen 
pounds of aeiive bleaching ])OAvder will siiJhce. For other 
purposes the re([uired (luantity should be mixed with water 
in a wooden or cement tank and the mixture allowed to 
settle, when it is ready for addition to Avater in the required 
proportions 

For ])urili cation of Avater on a small scale make a stock 
solution with do grs of fresh powder in a pint of water, 
one teaspoonful of this aviH sterilise 10 gallons of Avater 
Avithin do minutes ])roAuded the Avater is first filtered through 
a domestic filter 

Preparations like diJoros, dilorwn, cledrohfiic dtlonnv, 
c.tc , are iirepared eithei from bleaching powder or from 
brine by electrolytic action The available chlorine in these 
preparations varies from 2 5 to 10 pc 

In order to determine whether chlorination of Avater has 
been eh'ective the folloAving test is re<iuired : — 

Fill a small eaithenware or enamelled boA\l Avith the 
treated Avater, about half an hour after treatment dro]) into 
the Avater one crystal of iodide of potassium and a few drops 
of freshly preyiared starch solution. If a faint bluish-green 
colour develops chlorination has been efiective. If no bluish 
colour appears the w^ater reipiircs further treatment 

7. Cafadjjn Process — Certain metals in infinitesimal 
doses act as powerful germicide Avhich has been described as 
the ol/ffofhfiiamfc adfon. Tliis action has b(^en taken adA^an- 
tage of in tlu‘ jiurilication of water, and the commercial 
^^('atadyn’^ products use sih^er either in the s])ongy form or 
by im])regnating unglazed porcelain or sand Avith the metal 
so as to increase the area of active surface In this ])roeess 
minute quantities of silver go into solution in the form of 
silver ions Avhich attract oxygen from the air dissolved in 
Avater and the bacteria are killed Infected Avater exposed 
to the action of eatadyn materials show rapid diminution 
in the number of viable organisms. Even after heavy infec- 
tion the Avater becomes sterile after a few hours. For this 
treatment only clear Avater should be used, therefore filters 
are also necessary Oatadyn treated Avaters have extra- 
ordinary disinfecting poAvers and can be used in dairies, 
breAvcries, hotels, hosjiitals and for ice-making It also 
removes odours. Several forms of appliances for sterilising 
water are noAv available The simplest vessels for disinfect- 
ing small amounts of water are white glazed sterilising 
bottles or red porous earthenware [iilchers. The ^‘Bead” 
type steriliser contains the elements in the form of eatadyn 
covered beads threaded on silver Avire. The beads are 
immersed in any Avater jug or glass {see Fig 7). The beads 
are either left in contact for an hour or tAvo, or can be 
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immersed for a few minutes. After removal the water is 
allowed to stand for two to three hours to complete sterili- 
sation. The beads are packed in a metal box. 


Fig. 6.— Catadyn Sterilising Fig. 7 — Catadyn Bead Type 

Bottle. Will sterilise 250,000 Steriliser, 

gallons. 

8. Ozone is produced by electrical discharges in th(‘ 
atmosphere, and this ozonised air is brought into contact 
with water. It requires 1 to 3 mgrms. to purify 1 litre of 
water. It is a powerful germicide, but owing to the expense 
and the electrical and engineering difhculties involved, this 
process is not so suitable for the purification of water on a 
small scale. 

9. Ihe IJlim-Yiolef Bays , — Sterilisation of water by 
ultra-violet rays is being largely used on the Continent. The 
beneficent effect of sunlight in purifying water is believed to 
be due to these rays and a special apparatus has been made 
to purify large volumes of water by subjecting it to these 
rays. It has been found that an exjiosure of twenty seconds 
will kill B, coh, and about thirty to sixty seconds B. subtil ts 
The chief feature of the apparatus is the immersion of a 
mercury vapour quartz lamp producing ultra-violet rays in a 
current of water. 

0. Adsorbents . — Charcoal has long been used as a 
filtering medium for removal of bacteria, colour and odour, 
but in a small scale. But activated carbon has been used 
within recent years for municipal water supplies in many 
places Five to 24 lb. per million gallons of water effectively 
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remove taste aii(i odour-producing substances. It may be 
used directly on the tilters, in settling basins, midway in the 
coagulation process, or Avith the coagulant Because of its 
high adsorptive power due to its porosity and large surface 
area, activ^ated carbon removes practically every kind of 
organic taste and odour, (diminates free chlorine, and 
removes organic colouring matter and iron. It is activated 
by superheated steam or other lieat methods 

Of the diiferent methods of puritication of water boiling 
is by far the safest. l>v tirst clarifying the water with 
alum and subse([uent chlorination a ])erf(K‘tly good water is 
jiroduced which is safe for human consumption. 

III. Filtration -Eiltratioii on a larg(‘. scale is ac(‘om- 
plishcd in diiferent ways, the most common nu'Jhod biung by 
means of sand tilter beds, either in the form of slow sand 
tilters, or in small tanks, as in the so-called rapid or ni(‘cha- 
nical inters 

A Slow Sand Filtration — This system of nitration of 
water is known as the “English System” as it was in 
England that it was lirst introduced som(‘time about 1<S30, 
and was based on the observation that; muddy water 
percolating through earth came out on a hill-side clear 
These tilters consist of large shallow reservoirs containing 
sand and gravel as liltering media, and the water is jiassed 
through tiiem slowly from above dow awards This ])ro(*ess 
is called slow nitration in contra-distinction to lapid 
nitration 

These water tilters reipiire extensive tracts of land and 
are therefore usually situated m the outskirts of the city 
and located on the banks of a river or a strenin As it is not 
desirable to run the water directly into the filter beds which 
may cause choking or clogging of the iilters, the Avater, takeu 
from the stream Avhere there is no source of pollution Avithin 
a reasonable distance, is lirst collectml in srffh'iuj favks or 
large reservoirs avIku’C sedimentation occurs and most of the 
bacteria are destroyed by light and air. This sedimentation 
is the lirst step in nitration, and may be simple sedimentation 
or siulimentation Avith the addition of a coagulant In the 
former process it takes about 24 to 48 hours for the suspended 
impurities to settle, specially during the rains Tlie use 
of a coagulani heliis sedimentation to take place nior(‘. 
([uickly ; and the usual coagulant employed is sulphate of 
alumina 

This sedimentation has a considerable influence on bac- 
terial life. The number of bacteria is reduced often by 
1)9 per cent , the bacteriological ratio of water is altered by 
the reduction of the B colt to a greater extent than other 
Avater bacteria, and the typhoid and cholera organisms are 
ilevitalised. All these have a marked “levelling” effect 
•on Avater before il is allowed to pass into “Alter beds.” 
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Filter Beds — Tliesc are water-tight reservoirs, rectan- 
gular in vshapc, arranged sid(‘ by side in rows, and may be 
eit her open or covered They are usually about J2 tt dee]) 
so as to contain the necessary tilteriuo materials and A\ater, 
and leave a margin of 2 to o ft above the suiface of the 
wat(5r The water should be 5 to 0 tt to prineiit excessive 
growth of algie wliich blo(*k tlie lilters They should liavi^ 
])erforated tubular drains below tor the (‘ollection of tin* lit- 
tered wat(U‘ and ari^, iilhal from below upwards with two 
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layers of bricks arranged in the form oi (diannels for the 
])assage of water ; spaces are left- between t wo bricks, ^^hich 
are (mvered by a second layer On toj) of this is a layer 
of gravel six inches to twelve inches deep, which acts as a 
support for the upper layer of sand so that it does not- woik 
its Avay down into the under drains The thickness of the 
sand layer varuis fiom one to three feet The surface layer 
consists of line sand 

The action of slow sand ti Iters is threefold, nz , ])hysi- 
(‘al, chemical, and biological. The sus[)ended imjmrities ar(‘. 
strained oil* by the u])])er portion of the lilter, and a. certain 
degree of oxidation ol organic matter is effected by the aid 
of nitrifying organisms The real agent wdiich separates the 
organisms is the layer of colloidal silt and slimy oigani(' 
matter known as the ‘Vital layer” formed upon the surface 
and in the interstices of the sand This gr(‘-en slimy layer 
is made up of fungi, algie, and other low vegetable organisms 
which form a zoogleal mass upon the upper layer of the 
sand and appear after three days. Therefore the filter 
acts best after the third day when this jelly-like layer 
or membrane is formed. Sand alone is much too coarse 
to arrest the bacteria, and it is not until the sand spaces 
are tilled w ith silt and vegetable growth that Ihe bacteria 
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are arrested. Koeli has shown tJiat if this surface be 
removed by scraping', or its continuity affected in any 
way, as by excessive and irregular pressure, the niiinber 



Fig. 9 —Filter Beds. (Calcutta Watei WorKs at Fulta Tlie 
plant covers 700 anes and supplies 60, 000, 000 gallons of filtered 
water daily 

of bacteria which ])ass through this purifying layer will in- 
crease considerably When, however, this deposit becomes 
very thick, the filter gets clogged reaching its highest allow- 
able loss of head, filtration becomes so slow as to be iin- 
economi(‘al, and the bed has to be scraped, washed, and 
cleaned. After this the water should be allowed to stand 
till a fresh membrane forms before filtration commences 
again ; thenffbre the first jiortion of the water should not be 
stored in the pure water reservoir. At each scra])ing about 
a quarter to half an inch of the sand is removed, and Avhen, 
by repeated cleaning, the thickness of the layer of sand is 
reduced to about 16 in., the filter is thrown out of action 
and the bed has to be renewed to its original depth. 

Recently purification of drinking water by means of 
filters made of silver-coated sand has been much used 
For this purpose sand-grains should be 0 3 to 1.0 mm in 
diameter. They should be Avashed, dried and calcined in 
0 ])en pans for about two hours and while hot treated with a 
2 p.c. solution of nitrate of silver to which a ten per cent, 
solution of spirit of ammonia is added until the solution 
becomes clear. The solution is heated to 50® C. and poured 
over the sand in the proportion of 2 to 1 of sand Experi- 
ments have proved that the filters act not only mechanically 
but by the oligodynamic action effects complete puritication. 

The description of the slow sand filter has been given 
above It would be interesting to study the development of 
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this system. As time went on three delinite principles earner 
to light, and each of these principles must be satisfied to get 
good results from slow sand filtration and neglect of any 
one of them would lead to difficulty and possibly danger 
The three principles involv ed are : — 

(1) The (piality of the water put on to the filtration is 
of the utmost Importance. It was found that if suspended 
matter above 15 to 20 parts per 100,000 was present, 
especially if it contained fine colloidal clay, slow sand 
filtration would not work. For this reason pr(‘paration of 
w ater in some form or other was usually necessary, especially 
where river waters were concerned. Hence it was found 
necessary to have sedimentation or settling tanks. There 
are, how ever, two main types of sedimentation tanks, (a) the 
continuous settlement type, in use at the Calcutta Water 
Works at Pulta. In this the water moves slowly but conti- 
nuously onwards gradually depositing its sediment, (h) The 
lill and draw method or disiiontinuous method where the 
water is taken into large tanks and alloA\ed to settle for 
c<‘rfcain number of days and is then drawn otf‘ to the filter 
beds, the tanks b(‘ing refilled This method is used at 
Serampore where the w ater for How rah is liltered 

(2) The type of sand used is important. It must be 
line — not too fine and not too coarse It must be w ell washed 
and should mainly consist of small sharp particles of (fuartz. 
The amount of mica and hornblend(‘ should be minimal. The 
size of the sand best suited should be 0.25-0 55 milliimder 

(3) The rate of filtration should be a maximum of four 
vertical inches per hour. 

Slow^ sand filtration w as widely adopted all over the Con- 
tincuit of Europe after its benefits had been demonstrated 
It should be noted, how ever, that its introduction was prior 
to the discovery of water-borne diseases being due to 
micro-organisms. 

The method was also widely applied in America, but it 
was often very difficult to satisfy the three principles laid 
dow n abov^e, specially the first. Despite the use of coagu- 
lants, the filter with the sand they used inevitably became 
choked. It w as therefore found necessary often to modify 
the second principle and to use a coarser sand This w as 
found to be ((uit(‘ successful with the type of water they 
were using from the Mississippi. This contained a large 
amount of silt, in fact it was so silty through the whole year 
that it was difficult to get adeipiate sedimentation to remove 
the alum added. The consequence was that they had to run 
on a water containing a large amount of silt and also 
unprecipitated aluminium hydrate. Somewhat to their 
surprise they found that this along with the coarse sand 
gave quite good filtration so far as clarity was concerned. 
This was the origin of “Rapid Filtration’’ {see page 52) 

4 
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The most important factor in tliese lilters is the rate 
of liltration. Ordinarily the rate of flow should not be more 
than 200,000 gallons per acre per hour, or /‘our vertical 
inches^ or 50 gallons ])er nq ft. per day. When it passes at 
the rate of 4,800,000, gallons per acre daily it has a vertical 
movement of o 94 inches per hour. If, however, hy])oehloriie 
is added to the water one can increase the rate of the lilter. 
The effluent from each lilter should not yield more than 100 
microbes per c c on gelatin plates, and the Ihiekness of sand 
should never be less t4ian 12 inches It has, however, Ixaui 
found that in slow sand lilt(‘rs if th(‘. 1iltrat(‘ (‘xeeeds a 
million gallons per acre pm- day, or 25 gallons ])cr sijuare 
foot per day, its ba(‘teriologieal (juality do(\s not reaidi a 
a high standard * 

Sand liltration involves foui stages, as'follows . — 

1. The sedimentation of the grosser ])articles in the 
settling tanks. 

2. Mechanical obstruction to impurities in the ini ei slices 
of the lilter 

3. Oxidation of the organic matter in Ihe pores in the 
filter beds 

4 Process of nitrili cation carried on by the micro- 
organisms in the vital layer on the surface of the lilter 

Control of Fitters , — The filtered vater colleels in channels 
at the bottom of the lilter beds and passes thence through 

the containing wall by a 
pipe which leads into the 
lilter ‘Svell Tlie height 
of water in this well is 
variable at Avill, and it is 
by utilising this method of 
control that the rate of 
liltration is maintained at 
a steady rate of four verti- 
cal inches per hour When 
a lilter bed is first brought 
into operation there is 
very little resistance to 
the ])assage of w a ter, 
and if water is allowed 
to run out of the Avell 
by lowering the sill of a penstock, it is found that about 
half inch lower level of ivater in the well will cause a 
sufflcient flow through the lilter This half-inch difference 
of level is known to engineers as the filtration head or 
“working head.'’ 

As the vital layer develops and the filter clogs, this 
half-inch of head does not give sufficient pressure to draw 

*8en, Indian Medical Gasette^ Angnst, 19 S 7 , 
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water through the sand, and we have to increase the 
working head by lowering the sill still more until even a 
difference of level of 18 in will not he enough When a 
head of 18 in. to 2 ft. is reached the rate of filtration 
is so ra])idly reduced that it is hetler to scrape and reset 
the lilter bed. The methods of control of working head are 
several, luz — 


4 
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1. (Utlcuffa Stjsfrni , — Ifere the rate of How is controlled 
by a valve in out-flow pi])e at the base of tln^ Avell The rate 

depends not only on the 
size of the valve-opening 
but also on the height of the 

L column of Avater in the well 

(Control of liltration rate is 
conseipiently irregular The 
main objection fo this 
system is that there is a 
danger of 0 ])ening the valve- 
opening to such an extent 
that the rate of filtration 
becomes greater than four 
vertical inches ])er hour, 
with conseiiuent deteriora- 
tion of the ([iiality of the 
filtered water. 

Here the rate of flow is controlled 
This reipiires constant adjusting 


Fl<i. II -(’ONTIIOL OF FiLTFU 

Penstock System. 


i>y 

to 


2 Poufyfock Sifstenf - 
varying height of sil 
give even (le])th of 


water flowing over sill, but the 
ilift'erence of A 1> gives a true measure of the working head 
d. Sf/)hou Sfjsteni — Here the rate of flow depends on 

adjusted to choice, 
on the surface of 


different lengths of a si])hou arm This is 
The si|)hon tube is su]>ported on 11 oats 
the Avell. This gives a 
constant and automatic 
result. 

The SfcDidard of Pu- 
rffif . — The efticiency of 
sand litters is deter- 
mined by comparing the 
number of bacteria in 
the raw and liltered 
water A good tittered 
water should not contain 
more than 1 00 microbes 
per c.c and A^ery few 
colon bacilli Tt is there- 
fore necessary that there 
should be efficient super- 
vision of all sloAv sand 
filters. This should include 



Fig. 12 — ('ontrol of Fix^tek 
S iphon Sysfom. 


svstematic insnection of the 
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source, ^athenuj^r ground, ])umj)s. reservoirs, etc. There 
should be a laboratory with a competent bacteriologist who 
should make a daily examination of the water samjded from 
various points of the system. All storage tanks and filter 
beds should also be under proper control and supervision 
The bacteriological standard adopted for th(‘ Calcutta 
water is the absence of lactosi^ f(‘r]nenters (presumptive 
B. colt) in 10 c c. According to the American standard not 
more than 10 p c. of the five 10 c.c. portions of water si'cded 
in MacConkey bile-salt lactose brolh should show th(‘ ])r(‘senc(‘ 
of the organisms of the B colt group The English 
standard recommended by the Ministry of Health consists of 
seeding of one 50 c c. ])ortion, live 10 c c. portions, and five 
1 c.c. ])ortions in bile-salt lactose brotli medium Tliis 
with the Anuu'ican standard, that is, that not niori‘ than one 
of the five 10 c.c portions or the 50 c c ])ortion should show 
fermentation or the [iresence of presum ptivi^ coli is more 
satisfactory This would be equivalent to a presumptive 
coli count of not more than two in 100 c c 

B Mechanical Filters. — Mi^cIia ideal or ra])id 1i Iters in- 
clud(‘ many typ(‘s ortilt{‘rs that are workial at a rate of tlow 
forty to sixty tim(‘s great(‘r than that which is usually per- 
mitted in the slow sand lilt(‘rs Tliey include PatiTson, 
Jewell, and Bell’s tiltcTS They may b(* eitluu’ j)r(*ssur(* or 
gravity type. In the pressure filter the cliamber is closed and 
the water is driviui through th(‘ sand und(‘r its own head of 
pressure*, lii the (jranftf filter the wat(*r is passc‘d througJi 
a coagulating basin to 0})(*n tilt(‘Ts through which it gravi- 
tates and then led to tin* clear Avat(*r tank With tin* 
growth of population and in expanding cities it is found that 
slow sand tiltiMS do not adiapiatidy meet t he increasing de- 
mand for titter wat(*r. Mor(‘V(‘r, tin* dillicnlty of giO ting room 
for slow sand tilters, Aviiich reijuire (extensive tracts of land, 
is great. These filters have, therefore, re])lac(*d in many 
places the slow sand tilters In this process of rapid filtra- 
tion the following steps are involved, vt^ coagulafwft and 
formation of and filtration 

In this systiMii the place of the vital lay(*r of a slow 
sand filter is taken by a filtering layer artificially madi* 
by producing a flocculent precipitate wliicli with tin*, colloidal 
silt fills u]) the sand interspaces, as quartzite sand alone* 
is unable to arrest the passage of bacteria The absence 
of silt from raw water is therefore a disadvantage and the 
alum ‘dock’ alone cannot form a satisfactory film These* 
filters therefore are not suited for cleared water 

There are many tyjies of mechanical tilters but t he* follow- 
ing may be taken as a typical cycle of operation. 

Eaw water is pumped into one or more settling tanks 
where heavier silt is eleposited and a certain amount of 
natural purification takes place. This water is then led 
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continuously into the plant and the requisile dose of coagu- 
lant (alununiinu sulphate 1 to 4 grs. ])er gallon of water) 
introduced in solution by means of a sjiecial gear. Th(‘ water 
then passes down a pipe or mixing trough where the coagu- 
lant is w(‘.ll mix(‘d and reacts with the calcium bicarbonate 
(temporary hardness or alkalinity) in the ater, forming 
hydrate of aluminium, a finely <livid(Hl gelatinous jirecipitate 
as follows : — 

Al2(S04)3 + dCaCOi 4 3 H 2 O Al2(OrT)6 + 3t^aS()4 + 3 CO 2 . 

Th(Ur(iat(ul watcu' flows into a coagulating tank Avhere 
tlocculatioii takes place during its jiassagc from one side to 
the oth(u% which occu])ies a varying jieriod according to the 
natur<‘ of th(^ water 

The partially set that water with as much as ])ossibIe 
of gelatinous precipitate^, still in sus])ension is then admit- 
ted to a series of rapid filters The liltering sand is contained 
in large woodem or iron tanks, and in larg(‘. installations in 
special brick built tanks, so arranged that tlu^ sand can be 
washed media nically. Theettluent from the filters then ])asses 
throiigli aut oma t ic regulating gear and is sometim<*s steri- 
1is(m1 hy chlorin(‘. gas on its way to the pure^ wateu* r(*servoir. 

When the tilt(‘.r becomes clogged the sand is viohmtly 
agitat(‘d by means of rak(‘s, compressed air or st(‘am, and 
tilt(‘r(al wash water IS admitted from the hot tom and tlows 
away to waste over tin* top carrying with it the dirty gela- 
tinous film. 

After washing, a n<‘w lilm is formed (this can be doin', 
in tiv(‘. minutes) and a filter which has bi'come clogged up 
can be washed, lilnnal and ready for service fifteen minutes 
after. After Avashing a filter it is advisable to turn on a 
small ([uantity of alum solution to enable the lilfenng tilm 
to he formed (juicklv Eivir pounds of sulphat e of alumina 
Avill carpet n filter IS ff. x to tt , / c , ISO scj ft , and form 
tin* initial lilm Avhich is then continually built up by the 
incoming waf er 

Oontinuous addition of alum, Avhich is done in most of 
these filters, do(*.s not give bet ter 1 ('suits than Avhen the filters 
are worked on a ^free AvluMding’ basis, i c., alum roughly at 
the rat('. of three grains p(‘r gallon is adihul only from 5 a.m 
to 12 noon, Avhih'. from 12 noon to Avashing time at t 30 ]).m. 
the filters are run Avithoiit it Tt has been found fhat once 
the tilm is formed, addition of more alum is not KMjuired ; 
tlu'.re is therefore a considerable saving of alum and conse- 
([uently of expensi* 

Th(' Paterson Gravity System of rapid filtration com- 
prises four distinct processes : — 

1. Add ft ton of Chemicals . — The automatic measurement 
of the raw inlet Avater and the addition of sulphate of 
alumina solution in proportion to the floAv are effected by the 
ehemical measuring gear. 
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2. Mixing of Chemicals . — The treated water passes down 
a mixing trough provided with baffle plates where the 
solution of alum is mixed thoroughly with raw water. 

5 Coagulafion and Sedimenfafion . — This is cflected in 
the coagulation tanlvs where most of the suspended ami 
colloidal matters are pr(‘ci])itated and run oft* to waste 
through sludge ])i])es. As explained above this is wron^ 
in principle although usually followed 

1. Filtration — The removal of the coagulated impuritiei; 
and bacteria by rapid nitration. 

After the watei is allowed to settle in settling tanks for 
about tour days, the raw settled water is admitted through 
mbit ])ipes to the Alter a mk enters the measuring gear Here 
sulphate ol* alumina is add(‘d to th<‘ water Avhieh llo^\s down 
the trough and enters the distribution (dianmd and tlum into 
the coagulating tanks Th(‘. bottom of these tanks has a 
deep slo|)(‘. so that th(‘. ])r(‘eii)itat(^ eolhads n(‘ar the', sludge 
])ip(‘ and is waslual away to waste Th<‘ wat(‘r (‘liters the 
coagulating tank near the bottom and is drawn ofL' from a 
])i])(‘ n(*ar th<^ surface and is pass(‘d into th(‘ Alters. Tin 
l(mgth ol* t im(‘ th<‘. water remains in th<‘. coagulat ing tanki? 
d(‘.pends on th(‘. state of the water and th(‘. time of the year 
Each Alter is r(‘ctangular in shape, m(‘asuring 10 ft. b;y 
10 ft , and th(‘ wat(‘r is dist ribut ed on to th(‘ surlac(‘ of the 
sand by imaans of an iron trough 



WASH WATER 
PRESSURE MAIN 


■ WASTE WATER 
CHANNEL 


]4. — Pater'son Rapid Filter. S(‘ction of Filter House 


Besides the m(‘dianical property of (‘nt angling bacterii 
and suspended matter, hydrate of alumina lixes the colouring 
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matter, rendering it insoluble, and so elteets dec'oloration 
and precipitation. This r(\siilts in the (mtire removal ot 
colour from ]>eaty water 

The operation of washing is done as und(‘r : — 

Tlie inlet valve is shut off and the l(‘vel of water in tJH‘ 
tilt(?r is gradually lowered until it is automatically shut olf 
by a ball valve. The outlet valve is Hum closiul and th(‘ 
Avaste valve above the lilter is opened. Air at about> 15 lb 
per square incli is then admittial troin tJi(‘ bottom of the 
filter and rises tlirougli th(‘ sand, agitating tlie b(‘d 
thorou«lily 

This agitation continu(‘S for 1 or 2 minutes according to 
the season of th(^, year and is tlimi shut off* ImiiHaliately 
aft(‘r, pure wash Avater at about tO feed Jiead is admitted 
from tli(^. bottom and hows upwards through tJi(‘ sand and 
aAvay to Avaste carrying Avitli it the dirty tilm and other 
impurities. This Avashing is continued for 1 tod minutes 
The Avaste valve is then closed and Avater from the coagu- 
lating tanks with a supplementary feed of sulphate of 
alumina is then admitted and the iieAv tilm alloAved to torm 
while the eftluent from the filter is run to waste for a teAv 
minutes before being admitted to the pure Avater channel 
This channel opens into a Avtdl-])rotected unchng round leser- 
voir made of brick and cement and ])roAided Avith o])enings 
for ventilation. 

Just before alloA\ ing the Avater to ])ass into the. tiltered 
Avater reservoir a definite quantity of hy])ochlorite of linu*. 
is added 

The advantages claimed for rapid lilters are — 

1. Small ar(‘a of land is recjuired 
2 No settlement tanks are necessary 
d. Filtration is continuous 

1 The tiltering material does not ie(|uire changing, 
and is thoroughly cleaned in a few^ in i mites 

5, They are chea]) and efllcient, and therefore especially 
adapted to those cases Avhere the cost of land is high, and 
where the Avater is so turbid as to leijuiie huge settling 
tanks 

Common defects of ra])id filteis are : - 

1 . Coagulating tank is too big and t he block'’ settles out 
before it reaches the surface ot the filter Avheie it is Avanted 

2. Overwashing. It is not necessary to Avash aAvay all 
the existing ‘‘flock” but it should be alloAved to lesettle. 

It should be noted that the performance of the pressure 
filters even under most careful management and siijierA ision 
is irregular. When dealing Avith a fairly clear raw Avater 
the addition of full dose of alum never arrests more than 
90 p.c. of bacteria and often less, a result equalled Avhen 
no alum is used. It is therefore desirable A\hen the water 
is used for drinking to save the money spent on alum and 
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spend it on clilorination The addition of 0 4 ])art j)er 
million to the tiltered water would give a steriJe Avater 

The JeH'ieU (haviUj is ciiculai in soction and is inado 

of steid The layei ol sand or eiuslied (jiiailz is ahoid thiee feet 
deep lesting on a, thin bed of gra\ el vvhieh m tmn is siijiiioited iiy 
Ihe hranchiinr outlet pipes with bionze stiaiiuns enih(‘dd(Hl in concKde. 
Theeyele of operation is as desci ibed a.bo\e. Tli(‘ cashing is elt<‘et<‘d 
by closing tln^ inlet and outlet valves and opening tlu^ washout \al\e. 
Filtered water is then admitted undei sullicient piessui(‘ tioni below' 
which percolates upwards thiough the sand Avhicli in the nieantinie 
IS vigorously stirred by lods depmiding horn lour radial aims i(‘\olv- 
ing about a cimtial shaft 'The lakes, as they ai(‘ genmally ( ailed, aie 
w orked by means of a small engiiH‘, tin bin(‘ oi niotoi 

The Jewell Ptess^nte Fillet ~'Jdie tmm “p* tilteF^ is used to 
denote a filter which is mitirely enclosed, so that it can b(‘ placiul on 
the puni|)ing main It does not imply that w^atei is forced thiough 
tlie tiltci wath a big ditfeiencr^ of pressuii^ on each side of th(‘ sand 
and trim The filtration hmid must ne\(M (‘\ceed th(‘ ma\imum 
allowed in a giavity type ol liltm These filters are very ( onvenient 
for c.ommercial installations w In they ha\t‘ to churn tiiibidvatei 
and lender it fit for use in boileis, etc. 

^fhe action of a, pressure jiltei is identical w ith th(‘ gia\ity filter, 
the only diff\‘i (M ic(‘ being (hat tin* torurm rs (oit indy closrul The law' 
waiter w hich i(‘C(‘iv(\s its dos<‘ of coagulant by imuriis of a ])iinij), ]iass- 
es on to the top of t h(‘ sand and for ms a gidatinoiis film without pri*- 
viously passing thiough a coagulating tank These liltms thmidoi (‘ 
clog up more lapidly than gia\itv filters as all the work is done by 
th(‘ tilt(‘i its(‘lf ,ind thei(doi<‘ reiprire to be cleaned more iKupientlv 



Fi(i. 15. — Section of Candy Sinoi.e-ufi) ITltku 

The ('anfhf Fillet —Since oxidation ])lays a \eiy important part 
in the purrfication of water containing organic matter, the object 
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ot this tiltei IS to leplaco the ordinal v inert tilterin^ iiiediiini, sand 
or crushed (piaitz, hy one that lias high adsoiptive powei. It also 
contains ovygeii which can conimnnicate itself to tlH‘ [xm cohit ing 
thud Two iiijiteiials known as Folante (magnetic oxide of non) or 
OxHhuin, substances siniilai to chaicoal in then powei of adsoihnig 
an, ha\(‘ been used with success in the ])in ification of waiteis contain- 
ing non, peaty matters and small tiaces ot siilphuietted hydiogen 
Th(‘ filteiing media aie divnhxl into tlnee layeis ; th(‘ low ei layei 
is ot sand and tine giavel sinnlar to an oidinai y filtei. The nnddh* 
layer is ot pohnite and the top la\ei ot sand and giavel. The (’andy 
tiltei is a jnessine filter The \i\w watei attei having i(‘ceived its dose 
ot alum conies in under ]nessine and p.issixs ovei th(‘ liist layei of sand 
wdiei(‘ a layei of film is foinied and wdime most- of the siispiMided ini- 
imiities aie d(‘posit(‘d, lea\ ing the |)olaiit<‘ to deal w ith the oxidisahle 
niatteis llelow^ the polaiite is the iinislnng laym of fine gut to entiap 
any o\id(*of non tliat may hav<" sepaiatixl Altm i iinning soim‘ honis 
means hav<‘ to l)(‘ pioyuUal to ieco\ei a. fiesh snp])ly of oxygmi w Inm 
the])olaiite has itsidf been reduced to a, low'ci oxidi^ The filtming 
la yei s ai e fiist cleansed by a i(‘vers(‘ cm I ent of w.itm. Xo lalvi's oi 
sfiirms aM‘ usixl, tin* piessine of watei bcnng sidlicimit Attei innnmg 
foi tmi mnnites th(‘ tiltm is diani(‘d and an is allowed to enim 
Watei inidei piessnie is then toiced in liom tin* bottom ot lh(‘ liltm 
so as to coni])iess th(‘ .in and so pioniot<‘ its adsoiption by the polaiit(‘ 
and also inciease its solubility in the watin with which it is in 
( ontact Tins pioc(‘ss is iep<‘at(‘d. Th(‘ turn* umhiikxI toi washing 
IS about ten mnnites and toi amation about mght miniit(*s, aftm 
w Inch tln‘ (ilter is leadx" toi use 


(Tii.okix \Ti()\ (){' MrxK’irvL Wvtki^ Stimma 

Idio treatment of inumei])al water-snjiply by (dilorinatioii 
IS a modem jiroeess and was tirst used at Jjuk'oIh by Houston 
to disinfect the water works system which had become 
infected by tyjihoid organisms. Siibsetinently tlie use of 
chloride of lime for imrilication of w ater both by itself and in 
coniiinct ion with filtration became \ ery ]) 0 ])ular in America 
During the last war it was used w^ith much success Indeed 
during the war f he water-sujiply of London was chlorinated, 
Iirimarily as an emergency measunx but the successful and 
(iconomical results obtained Jed to its ado])tion as a roufine 
jirocess Its use has now been extended to many towns in 
India, re Simla, Delhi, Calcutta, etc. 

For the treatment of wmter, chlorine is usually utilised 
in one of the following forms : — (1) As a hy])Ochlorite,^ 
such as bleaching ])o\yder , (2) in the gaseous form ; and 
(d) as chloramine There are, however, certain disadvan- 
tages attendant on the use of hyiiochlorite, rr., (r/) it is 
unstable, onlv .‘>5^ j) c. of chlorine being available under 
the best conditions ; (h) the variation m the chlorine con- 
tent due to climatic conditions militates against precision 
of application ; and (r) its use involves the jireparation 
of pastes and solutions entailing labour and special equip- 
ment When used in the gaseous form chlorine is free 
from these objections but requires a delicate plant for 
eflicient working. Under the patent name of “Chloronome’^ 
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the Paterson Engineering Co. have devised a si)ecial appa- 
ratus for regulating, measuring and administering chlorine 
gas for water-supply, and in this form is largely used in 
conjunction with various forms of 
rapid niters Chlorination of water 
on a large scale can only be used 
economically when the labour re- 
quired for mixing the solution is 
cheap Put unless under expert 
control the dosage will be irregular 
from either overdose or under- 
dose. 

Chloraniuie (NH 2 CI) produced 
by the interaction of ammonia and 
chlorinated lime is one of the most 
powerful germicides known, and 
is ])robably the cheapest form in 
which chlorine can be utilised for 
water treatment. Ammonia tends 
to prevent the chlorine from being 
used up too rapidly by various 
substances in solution in water 
and allows it to act better upon 
the micro-organisms present. 

The dosage ic([uired depends 
upon a number of factors, the most 
important being the ])urili cation 
desired, the amount of oxidisable 
matter present, the contact period, 
the temperature of the water, and lf).-~(^HLORONOMK 

the method of admixture Further 

if chlorination is used in conjunction with oilier forms 
of puriiication the dosage required will be smaller in jiro- 
portion to the purification eftccted by the other juocess 

In the various processes of water treatment for ])ul)lic 
supply there are many difficulties which have to be over- 
come arising through the varying character and quantity 
of the organic contents of the water '^flns s])eciallv applies 
to the sterilisation of water by nn^aiis of chlorine or 
hypochlorites. Chlorinated water sometimes accpiires the 
unpleasant taste of iodoform, due to the absorption by the 
water of gases or other substances from the air, either 
directly, or indirectly through the medium of rain fall. 

The taste and odour of chlorinated waters are either chlo- 
rinous, due to an exce.ss of chlorine, or that of iodoform. 
A minimum of 0 3 part per million may make the water 
chlorinous Iodoform taste is due to the presence of some 
constituent in the atmosphere which combines with the 
chlorine added to the water. This constituent is probably 
})henoloid in character derived from gas works or from 
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imperfectly burnt coal. Houston and Adams have shown 
that the air in London contains substances Avliich Avhen 
absorbed by water react Avith chlorine to produce an iodo- 
form taste In fact rain Avater may absorb enough of these 
substances to give, Avhen added to tap Avater in the propor- 
tion ot 1 p c., an iodoform taste in the ])resence of free 
chlorine 

The bad taste and odour of water are removed by ammo- 
nia chlorine, activated carbon, aeration, super-chlorination, 
ozone and })otassium peimanganate. Ammonia chlorine 
(chloramine) is extensively used as it has the advantage of 
preventing chlorine and chlorophenol tastes, retards or pre- 
A ents the aftergrowths, and reduces the amount of chlorine 
necessarv to sterilise the Avater, and is possibly more effective 
than chlorine alone as a bactericide and alloAvs a high 
residual chlorine to be maintained It is generally applied 
after liltration, ammonia being first added as animoniuni 
sulphate or ammonia solution in th(‘ ])roportion of 1 to d 
8uper-cblorination followed by de-chlorination by sodium 
bisulphite, sodium thiosulphate, or SO 2 is used when there is 
considerable ])ollution, or the natural tnste or odour of th(‘. 
Avater is very pronounced In using these measures it should 
be remembered that each taste and odour condition is an 
individual problem rc(j Hiring careful study to determine the 
best and most economical method of treatment ActiA^ated 
carbon is used for the removal of practically all kinds of 
organic tastes and odours, chlorophenol and algal tastes, 
organic colouring matter, and iron Aeration is also used for 
the removal of certain tastes but it is not successful in all of 
them. The iodoform faste is removed by treating the watm* 
Avith potassium ])ermanganat(^ before, Avith or after the 
(dilorinc in the proportion of 2 to <S yiounds ])er 1,000,000 
gallons 

Chlorination and filtration.— 1. The initial cost; of 
chlorination is cheaper by L to 5 ]) c of filtration ])lant of 
eipial cajiacity and efficiency 

2. IMie maintenance (*ost is in the same ratio. 

2. Chlorination ])rovides positive ])rotection against acci- 
(hmtal infection 

The most economical method of purifying pollut(‘.d su])- 
filies IS to rely u[)on chlorination for bacteriological ])uritica- 
tion and depend upon filtration for the removal of turbidity, 
colour, etc In this Avay sIoav sand litters could be ojicrated 
at much higher rates, and the enlargement of ])urification 
Avorks which Avould otherwise be necessitated by an increased 
population could be avoided 

Chlorine treatment should be regarded as a supplementary 
process to, and not as a substitute for, filtration Whenever 
possible the chlorine should be a])plied to the filtrate, 
because, 
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(a) the illtercd water has a more constant organic content 
than the raw supply, and the dose can be regulated better ; 

{b) the amount of chlorine required is considerably 
reduced ; and therefore 

(c) less likely to impait any taste to tin* water. 

Domestic Filters. — A domestic tilter to be satisfactory 
must keep back all germs, and the substances tliat are used 
for the ])urpose are some form of infusorial earth, clay, 
porcelain, or jiatent combinations ot* porcelain and clay. 
Water tittered through animal charcoal b(*comes decolourised, 
but the charcoal loses its oxidising projicrty and adds to the 
water phosphate of lime which favours growth of bacteria 

The essential features for a good tilter are : — 

1. It should be strong and compact and simple in cons- 
truction to allow of easy cleansing and re-adjustment. 

2. It should be constructed of some stable and etlicient 
material having th(‘ power to ])urify Avatiu* to a high degree 

d. The tiltermg medium should not re(|uire ii(M|uent 
changing, and neither it nor the receptacle should inqiarl 
any tiling injurious to the wat(‘r 

4. It should be cheap and its ])uri- 
tying ])Ower fairly lasting 

1 TliP P((sfetir-(U(amber1(Uid Ftlfor — 

This consists of ])Orous tubes or bougies 
of unglazial porcelain. 41ies(‘ tub(‘s can 
b(‘ scr(‘wed on to a tap Its action is 
iniroly mechanical, as il siqiarates (‘ven 
very tine ])articles of suspended matters 
and bacteria Unless th(‘re is some 
pressure the interacts slowly ; 26 to 46 
liounds of ])r(\ssure per s(piar(‘ inch will 
inter about d ([uarts of water i>er 
hour The candles should be cleaned 
by brushing Avith hot water and then 
sterilised by boiling in Aval(‘r contain- 
ing some sodium carbonate It is a ])er- 
fectly reliable filler, as it frees Avater of 
all bacteria Muddy water should lirst 
be cleared by passing it through closely 
liacked coarse sand or other material, 
otheiAvise it av ill form a coating outside 
the filtering material and Avill block the por(‘s. 

2. The Berkefcld FfJfer -- This consists ot a cylinder 
made of infusorial (‘artli ; but the cylinder wears thin by 
constant cleaning and gradually ceases to tilter efliiciently. 
The candle should be stiullised by boiling every third day. 
Muddy Avater, if not previously clarified, A\ould clog up such 
a filter rapidly 

Of these two filters the Pasteur is more reliable and 
durable than the Berkefcld, but the Pasteur filters very 
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slowly and is practically useless unless the water is put 
under ])ressure. Horrociks has found that when sterile water 
IS inoculated with tyi)hoid bacilli and 
run daily through a Berkefeld iilter, the 
bacilli a])])ear in the liltrate in one to 
two weeks ; this is not the case with 
the ]histeur. The l^erkefeld, on the 
other hand, requires no additional ])i es- 
sure and is more rapid in action, but 
the pores being inoie o])en, after it has 
been in use for a few days, may allow 
some organisms to appear in Ihe liltrate 
This ])erhaps, is due rather to the 
groAvth ot organisms in the ])Ores ot 
the lilter-candles than to their direct 
passage. r>eing made of infusoiial earth 
th(‘y are more liable to fracture 

d The Foni'-ijhnn'a Filter. — It con- 
sists of four unglazed earthenware 
vessels jdaced one over the other on a 
wooden frame, each one having one or 
more holes at the bottom stuifed with cotton-Avool or straAv 
The "top one contains the unliltered water Avhicli has been 
strained through muslin The second one is half Idled 
with powdered charcoal, and the third one contains tine 
sand and a layer of small gravel underneath Tiie lowest 
one IS the receiving vessel This tilter is largely used in 
villages, but it should be avoided, as it is not reliable and 
gives a false sense of security 

ddie idea that domestic lilters do not reipiire any atten- 
tion or cleansing and that, the lilt.ered water is always above 
suspicion is erroneous Eor the pores of the Jilter very 
often get clogged with foul materials which afford a suitable 
nidus for bacteria to tlourish in, and the so-called lilteied 
water becomes decidedly worse than tlie original one This 
liappens particularly when animal charcoal is used as a 
tilt (U’ mg medium. 

Public Swimming Baths. — As a rule there is no proper 
arrangement for ])urilication of the water in these baths, the 
tank being onlv refilled with fresh water and the freipiency 
of refilling depends u])on the jihysical appearancii of the 
water Hut the colour of the watei gives no indication of 
its bacteriological ])urity, although transparency of the 
swimming-bath Avater is also equally important Pollution of 
swimming baths may be from Avater already ])olluted at the 
intake, or the Avater may be contaminated from surface 
drainage, dead animals, etc , or from the persons of bathers. 
Bacteriological examination of bath Avater has shown 
the presence of the following organisms derived from, (1) 
skin contamination, vib Staph ijlocoecus jiijorjenes aiirens, 
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Epidermichs alhns and members of the proteus group ; (2) 
normal saliva, vtz. Streptococcus sahmrius, Staphylococcus 
pyofjenes aureus and a gram negative diplococcus , (3) hecal 
eontamination, vts. B coh conmnmts, B. pyocyaneus, 
Streptococcus fcecalts and proteus. These organisms though 
for the most part are the normal saprophytes of the human 
body, are yet capable, under certain conditions, of becoming 
pathogenic, specially when resistance is lowered by chill 
due to exposure and too long stay m the water. Cases of 
conjunctivitis, sinusitis, otitis media, infectious sore-throat 
have been attributed to the use of swimming bath. Though 



Fig. 19.— Indoor Swimmin(j Hath. 

Note the clarity of the water which enables marks in tli(‘ maible 
to he seen thtou^li a depth of nine feet, ((’oiiitsey ot Je^^ell 
Kxport Filter Co.) 

rare, typhoid fever, dysentery, skin diseases, vulvo-vaginitis, 
trachoma, etc., have also been traced to the use of public 
swimming bath. 

The American Public Health Association, through their 
Committee of Bathing Places, exercise a powerful intiuence 
on the adoption of a high standard of bath sanitation. They 
have recommended a system of regulations as regards bath 
construction, pool disinfection, sanitation, the use of 
continuous filtration and supervision of bathers. Natural 
purification can only be possible when the tank is large and 
contains natural pond vegetation. Formerly emptying and 
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reiilUi)^ of the bath daily was recommended, but this was 
found to be very expensive and less ehicient than the 
modern methods of continuous filtration combined with 
aeration and chlorination. Small baths may be made 
tolerably pure by simple chlorination either with bleaching' 
powder or with sodium hypochlorite. The water, however, 
does not remain clear for prolonged periods and reipiires to 
be changed before it becomes so turbid that the bottom of 
the bath at the deepest part becomes invisible. 

Chlorine is the most reliable agent for disinfection, and 
the concentration necessary to keep the water pure is 0 'J 
part per million Braxton Hicks {Bnf ish Medical Journal. 
Sept 3(ij 1933) and others maintain that when the concen- 
tration of chlorine is below 0.3 part per million of water, 
sterilisation is imperfect. On the other hand when it is 
above 0 5 part per million the bather complains of smaiting 
of eyes, and nausea if the water is swallowed. Moreover 
the atmosphere of the bath becomes nauseating and irritat- 
ing 

In order to maintain constant chlorination at a proper 
figure it is necessary that some automatic device should be 
employed, or the amount of free chlorine in the bath and in 
the filter efiliient should be determined at least three times 
a day, and strict supervision made of the bathers. Every 
bather before enteiing the pool should clean himself by the 
use of soap and shower bath, for which ample provision 
should be made Bathing costumes, towels, etc , are respon- 
sible for ])ollution of water ; therefore these should be clean 
and fresh Arrangement for their proper disinfection should 
be made The importance of attention to the calls of nature 
before the preliminary ablution, and the avoidance of ex- 
pectoration and blowing water out of the mouth in the 
bath are a few details which should be enforced The bath 
should be away from dusty roads 


The ExAMl^ATION or Water 

Foi hygienic purposes the exnmination of water is giuierally (Ioih*^ 
under the following heads : - 
A Ifiivsical e\aui Illation. 

11. (fiieniioal examination 
(\ Mici oscopical examination 
I). Bacteriological examination. 

Collection of Sample. —Take a clean Winchester quait bottle of 
white oi ])ale green coloui with a stoppei or a peifectly new and 
clean cork. Rinse it thiee oi four times with the water to be 
examined. If the sample has to be taken from a stream, lake, or well, 
the stojiper should he inseited and the bottle placed well under the 
surface of the water and then filled with water, care being taken not 
to stii up any sediment. In rivers take from midstream or at a 
I'easonahle distance from the shore In towns the sample should be 
taken from the mains or stand posts or taps When collecting from a 
tap, allow the watei to run for a few minutes hefoie taking the 
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sample. Fill the bottle quite full and replace the stopper which wilt 
make room toi itself 

No sealing wax or grease should be applied to the stopper. It as 
best secuied by a coveiing of clean linen or by an india-iubbei cap 
and then sealed. 

'Fhe bottle should be kept in a cool dark plac(‘, it possible in an 
ice box. ^riie evainination should be undertaken ns early as possible 
alter the collection of the sample 

^riie tollowing intoimation should always be Inrnislied with the 
sample ot watei 

(a) Souice ot water, i.e , whether tiom a tank, oi a w ell, etc, 

(b) (leological formations ot the neighbouihood, so tai as known. 

(c) In case ot a well, its depth, diameter, stiata thioiigli which 
sunk, how used, and depth ot the watei 

{(1) Possibility ot inipniities reaching the vv^atei : in case of a 
well its distance trorn cultivated land, cesspools, diains, ])rivies, etc. 

(e) In case ot surface oi lain watei, method in which the watei 
IS stoied. 

(f) Meteorological conditions, whethei theie has been any lecent 
rain oi flood 

((f) A statement ot any existing watei-boine disease in the 
neighbourhood, or special leasons toi lequiring analysis. 

Fach botlle should be distinctly labelled to coiiesjiond with the 
oflicial letter 

A. Physical Examination of Water This, by itselt, cannot toim 
a basis ot opinion, but bi illiant, cleai, noii-smelliiig and highly aerated 
water only is tit tor human c(>nsumption. Note the folloxving : 

(а) — Pour the watei into a colouiless glass tube about 
2 ft. deep, placed on a. white plate, and note th(^ coloui ’^Phe longer 
the tube the better is th<^ coloui noticed. In small quantities pure 
water is coloui hxss but has a gieemsh tinge when view(‘d in bulk. 
A yellow or brown colour geneially indicates contamination Avith 
animal oiganic inattei, mainly sewage, but may also be due to 
vegetable uiattei oi salts of non. 

(б) Cleai ness —Shake a small quantity ol watei and note whethei 
it looks hazy OI not Heavy sediments ia])idly fall to the bottom 
Tuibidity IS generally due to clay or silt, minute paiticles ot oiganic 
matti‘ 1 , mici o-organisins, etc, 

(c) Lustre oi 6/ Hbnnci/.— Some watei is distinctly dull oi of 
slimv appeal anc.e (Tear and sparkling xvatei contains (T) . and an 

(d) Taste and sniell.—'Vin^ pinest xvater is without any taste or 
smell but it is insipid (buses held in solution and mineial niatteis 
impait the taste to most waters. Any smell in xvatei is objection- 
able, and IS chiefly due to the giowth of algie and jnotozoa. 
(Tiowtli of alga‘ gives to the water a disagreeable and nauseous tasti^ 
and smell Ctenotltiu and Cladotlu ix dichotonia also luipait a 
disagreeable odoui and tast(‘. An oftensive water in a well or tank 
indicates stagnation at tln^ bottom or the presence of dead annuals. 
Hydrogen sulphide and other inorganic compounds may also impait 
olfensive odour to the water in deep wells, (dilorinafed xvateis 
sometimes acquire an lodofoim taste. 

B. Chemical Examination of Water * 

(a) Reaction.- Th\s is taken with litmus jiapei, oi by (hopping 
a solution ot phenolphthalein which when adcled to watm having 
the faintest tiace of alkali will turn it a delicate pink. Nowadays 
the acidity and alkalinity of xvatei is expressed in teims of hydio- 
gen-ion concentration. At 21^0 pure water contains 10x10 ^ of a 
gramme of free hydrogen-ion xier litre which is represiuifed by “('H^^ 
or hydiogen-ion concentration. Such negative flguies aie diflicult 

♦This desciiption is given foi ready lefeience only Foi rnoic complete 
infoimation the student should consult “Fublic Health Laboiatoiy Jhactice” 
by Stewait and Hoyd 

5 
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fco (leal with in piactice, so the jiotential ot hydro^en-ioii < oneen- 
tratioii IS taken as the standaul. The hvdroj?en-ion (^oncentiation 
potential oi pH is the decimal loj^aiithm of the lecipiocal of CH, and 
in the (aise of freshly made distilled A\ntei the pH = 7 0 Hut its 
eipiilibimm is \ery soon distiiibed and it becomes acid by absoibing 
(X), when its pH becomes lower, or may become alkaline when its 
pH becomes higher. 

Most waters aie neutral oi faintly alkaline. Peaty waters aie 
freiiuently acid Acidity may be due to humic acid or tii (XI, ; it due 
to the latter it will disappear on boiling. Alkalinity may be due to 
the piesence of sodium, calcium or magnesium car bonates in solution 

(6) Hardness. —This is due to the jiresence of caibonates of 
calcium and magnesium held in solution as bicarbonate by the 
dissolved CO,* This hardness is lemoved by boiling. “Total 
hardness^^ is that which is present befoie boiling, and that ^vhich 
remains alter boiling is called “peimanent haidness^^ The amount 
of hardness is generally evprc^ssed in degiees. Clark’s soap test 
is employed in deteimining the amount of hardness. This consists 
of a standard solution ot sott soaj) in a mixture of methylated 
spiiit and distilled watei in the propoition ot 4 and 6 lespectnely 

To determine Total Hauhiess- 'Vnko 100 c.c. of water in a stop- 
pered bottle, to this add soap solution tiom a burette ^Mth constant 
shaking till a sutficient lathei is pioduced on the suitace and lemains 
intact foi tive minutes. ’Fhe numbei ot cubic c(‘ntimeties ot soa]) 
solution used minus 1 c.c. gives hardness ])er 100,000 paits 100 c e. 
of distilled watei would rerpiire 1 cc of standaid soap solution 
to form a lather. 

Each degiee of hardness necessitat(‘s a loss ot a pound ol soap 
for evei y 1000 gallons of water. 

Fennanent Hardness —Hoil 100 c c. of watei foi 15 or 20 minutes, 
filter and add (listilled watei to make uj) the loss by evapoiation. 
The haidness is estimated with standaid soap solution as above. 

Tempo) a) If Ha) d)iess.— Vho ditfeience lietween the total and 
permanent haidness is the tempoiary haidness. 

According to Clarkes test <‘ach degiei^ coiiesponds to the soa]) 
destioying power ot 1 gi of CaCOj in 1 gallon ot water When it 
IS less than 10 degrees the watei may be consideied soft oi mode- 
rately soft, when 10 to 15 degiees moderately haul, when 15 to 20 
degrees haid, and ovei this tigure very hard 

(c) Chlorides are always piesent in small quantities in all waters 
exce])t distilled watei N<‘ar the sea coast lain water may also 
contain tiac<*s. Itgivesa white precipitate Avitli a solution ot nitiat(5 
ot silvei. ’fhe examination is done on a. white poicelain dish and 
the water must be neutral or faintly alkaline. It the watei is acid 
it should be made alkaline with sodium carbonate as silvm chloiide 
IS soluble in acid Tln^ silvm nitiat(‘ solution is diop])ed into a 
measuied quantity ot water tintcul a faint yellow by the pnw ious 
addition ot a few diops of a solution of chromate of potash. As 
long as there is chloiide piesent in the watei white piecipitate ot 
silver chloride is toimed, but the moment the amount of soluble 
chloride is used up the liquid acquires a reddish tint from the 
foimation ot red silver chioniate. 

Chlorides aie deiived fiom sea Avatei, sewage (mine) oi fiom 
salts in the soil. It is impossible to draw any inference as to sewage 
contamination fiom the piesence otchloiides alone unl(‘ss one knows 
the amount ordmaiily piesent in water fiom the same source. 
Although sodium chloiide is found in the uiiiK^ considerable pollution 
must take place befoie it can be det(‘cted by an increase of the 
chlorides 

((/) Nitrites -~Vh(} piesence of nitrites indicates putiefaction of 
nitiogenous organic matter as a result of bacteiial action. Then 
presence is an evidence of a transitional stage in the oxidation 
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of organic inattor between aiiiinonia and nitrate, i.e,^ incomplete 
oxidation of piotein. Tliey are, liowever, never present evcejit in 
small (piantities, as tln^y are soon converted into moie stable nitiates. 
dMieieloie water cont.iining nitiites, except when not due to the 
presence of iron, slionld always be condemned The ])iesence of 
nitrites may also be due to the i eduction ol nitrates by f'eirous salts. 
During the decomposition of* mtiogenous oiganic matter, a large 
pait of tlie ni( i ogen passes off‘ in tlie gaseous state, the remainder 
along with hydiogen forms ammonia compounds Nitiites are 
detecfiul by adding to fOO c c. of tlie sample dilute sulpiiuiic acid 
and a tew drops of metaphenylene-diamine, when a yellow colour 
IS ])iodu(Mul on standing. 

(e) ATdmfes.— Nitiates are the end products of oxidation of all 
animal matteis If nitiates aie present in largi' amount and ammonia 
is very small, the import is that the water has been containiiiated 
befoie and the ultimate pioduct is left behind. The piesence of 
nitrates alone indicates that the contamination is of long standing. 
Sometimes then jnesencemay be <lue to water whu.h has peimeated 
a stratum contaa ning niti ites, e.ry , oolite, red sandstone, etc. Nitiates 
and nitiites aie never present in raw sewage, and if they aie found 
in watei with an (excess of* ammonia it nusans that the \\ atei has 
been canitaminated with sewage or animal refuse. 

Test -Fortius two solutions aie lecpiiied, (a) 0.1 gim. of naphthy- 
lamine in 20 cc of' distilled water to which 150 c. c. dilut(‘ a(*etic 
acid IS added; (h) 0 5 gun. of* sulphanilic acid in 150 c c. of* dilute 
acetic acid ; 1 c.c. each of* above solutions added to 50 c c of the 
sample gives a pink coloui if* nitiatiss are ])resent 

(/) AnDuoiUd IS det(‘cted by adding NessleFs solution, which gives 
a yellow^ or blown colour accoiding to the amount piesent in the 
watei. Sewage and manuiial mattm* yield fiee ammonia on distilla- 
tion, but by the action of an allvalIn(^ solution of potassium peiman- 
ganate on tlie albuminous matter a fuithei (plant ity of ammonia 
may be detiudiul This is (*alled ox/an/c or rrmmorur/, as 

distinguislnul iiom f t ee ot mime nhiniomd lhaces of ammonia may 
be det(‘ct(‘d in almost all wateis, es[)(‘cially lain watm ; tbeiefoie 
its piesence alone cannot be taken as an indicat ion of animal ])o]lu- 
tion l1osid(‘S this, welter which has been stoHul foi some time in 
metal vessels will yndd ammonia du<‘ to the M‘duction ol nitiate by 
the metal (as zinc, non, hmd). Ihit in these cases tia(*es of metal can 
also be det(*cled. These impuiities absoib much oxygen from an acid 
solution of potassium ])ei manganate, called “oxygen absoibed.^^ The 
amount of oxygmi leipiiied to oxidise oiganic inattei in ,i good water 
should not (‘xc-eed 0 5 jiait per million Ihit in upland suilaci^ w ater 
this limit may be mceeded owing to th(‘ ])iesence of* oi game niattcu 
of hai mless mil ui e I ion salts, sulphuietted hydiogen and peaty w aters 
also absoib oxygen Similaily vaiiations in the tempeiatiiie and re- 
action of the w.itei imik(‘ th(‘ peinianganati* solution pait w ith its oxy- 
gen leadily. The deteiimnation of “oxygen absoibcuF^ alon(‘ is not a 
reliable index ol tlie real amount ot pollution piesent. The amount 
of fte(‘ and albuminoid aniinonia and of “oxygen absoibeif^ should be 
consideied togethei in foi ming an opinion as to the ])urity of water . 

T(\sts — (i) b'i ce, dmmonnr. -I^Iace 250 c.c ol water in a boiling 
flask and distil over 50 c c. 1Tie aiuount ot ammonia is defmniined 
by t he process of “Nesslerisation,^^ which consists in adding to the 
distillate 2 c.c of Nessbn's solution, and mutating the depth of colour 
pioduced by adding NessIeFs solution to ])ui(xlistilled water to which 
definite (piantities of solution of ammonium chloride ha\ (‘ been added. 
The wat.(u leinaining in the retort is used in the test of 

(ii) Alhhiiniioid Aitunonia. — Distil ovei another 50c c. and pour 
into the distilled water bottle. Add 25 c.c. of alkalim^ potassium 
pernianganat(‘ solution and distil off two 50 c.c. Nessleiise as 
befoie. 
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The ainouut ot ammonia obtained in the above two experiments 
multiplied by 0.4 gives the ammonia in 100,000 parts ot water. 

(g) (k>ppe7 . — To 100 c.c. of water add a few drops ot acetic acid 
and 2 c.c of a fresh solution ot potassium feirocyanide, when a 
chestnut-biown colouiation is obtained. 

(h) Lead.— It no leaction is obtained in the above for copper^ 
test for lead (i) Take 100 c.c. of water, acidity with acetic acid and 
add a few drops ot potassium chioniate and stii. A ydlow tuibidity 
indicates the piesence ot lead. If lead is piesent in tail amount a 
yellow pieciiutate is obtained, (ii) Add H^S to water ; it theie is a 
trace of lead it tinges it brown, and forms a black precipitate when 
much lead is present, it is not affected by acids. 

(i) li'oif —It neither coppei noi lead is detected, test for iron. 
Take 100 c.c of water, add to it 5 c.c. each ot nitric acid (I in 5) and 
10 per cent, solution ot potassium sulphocyanide when a daik led 
colour IS produced. A daik colour is produced by ammoniuin 
sulphide, and a blue colour by potassium teiiocyanide. 

Iron IS sometimes piesent in natuial wateis when it gives the 
water a chalybeate taste. It is prissent m tube well and deep well 
water. Its presence causes liardness ot water and deposit ot iron 
oxide It may occui both in oiganic and inorganic toims, the organic 
salts may be piesent in colloidal toim. its piesence up to 0.25 gi. in 
a gallon can be detected by taste and should be condemned, lion is 
removed by aeiation and subsequent sedimentation and tiltiation. 

Total Sohds in umto.— Take a known quantity of watei, sav 100 
c c.,and evaporate to diyness on a weighed platinum dish Weigh the 
solids. It IS better after tlie evaporation to tianstei the dish and its 
contents to an aii-bath heated to about 250'F by which the water 
residue is thoioughly dried. The basin is then w itlidiaw n, rapidly 
cooled and weighed. lrici(‘ase in weight is the weight ot the solids. 
After weighing the perfectly dry lesidue, the contents may b(‘ gently 
Ignited and any change ot colour noticed. White inci ustation indi- 
cates mineial mattei, while chairing indicates organic matter ; and 
the smell evolved may give a rough idea as to whether th(‘ organic 
matter is ot animal or vegetable origin. 

(;) Ijime IS present in most wateis as bicarbonate or sulphate. 
When in excess it makes the water hard and c.aus(‘s constipation. 
The piesence of a small amount ot lime either as bicaibonate or sul- 
phate in the water is beneficial. Kntiie absence of lime salts makes 
the water very soft. 

Its piesence is detected by the addition of ammonium oxalate, 
when it will make tlie watei turbid or give a precipitate according to 
the amount present 

(\ Microscopical Examination of Water. — This is best done by 
centi itugalising the water, when all its suspended matters tall to the 
bottom ot the tube. Th(‘ grosser matters, as clav or sand ai e easily 
recognised by boiling tin* water, when they sink rapidly to the 
bottom Sediments can also be obtained by allowing the water to 
stand tor some time in a, conical vessel. Suspended sand or ( lay gives 
yellowish white tuibidity, sewage geneiallv a light brown, and 
vegetable matters oi jieat a blackish colour. The presence of spores 
or mycelia is due to contamination with sewage, and the most 
suspicious elenients are the remnants of vegetables used for food, e,<g , 
spiral cells of cabbages, caulidowers, etc. Detection ot these cells, 
as also ot libres ot cotton, linen, wool, ban, staich gianules, etc., can 
be made under a microscope 'Plie piesence of parenchymatous tissues, 
spiral cells, and yellow elastic tissue indicates contamination with 
fmces. xVnimal substances, e r/. wool, hair, yellow elastic tissue, etc., 
generally indicate recent contamination. 

1). Bacteriological Examination of Water.— A bacteriological ex- 
amination of water is undertaken to find out the purity or otheiwise 
of a sample of water and of its fitness for drinking purposes. Tt is 
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well-known that drinking water is often polluted with oiganisins of 
many water-borne diseases, and produces in man. when such a 
contaminated water is taken, diseases like cholera, typhoid fever, 
dysentery, etc. Besides these disease pioducing organisms, water 
may also contain various kinds of worms or then eggs, which in man 
give rise to vai tons iiioibid syiiiptonis 

Vai ions kinds of bacteiia aie present in watei. Some* aie present 
in all waters, however pure the watei may be ; these aie the natural 
water bacteria^ and then presence is of no sanitary signilicance Then 
there are the soil bacteria^ added to water tiom soil washings. 
Finally the sewaqe badeiin^ found in watei polluted with sewage or 
excreta of men and animals. The object of bactei lological examina- 
tion is to asc(‘rtain the presence oi otherwise in water of oiganisms 
derived from sewage. 

Roughly speaking two classes of oiganisms aie piesent in sewage : 
(1) pathogenic organisms like typhoid, and (2) the bacteiia noimally 
present in stools like B. coU. riitortunately the methods at piesent 
available tor the isolation of the pathogenic bacteria aie both difficult 
and uricei tain. Fuithei, a water that is occasionally polluted with 
sewage may not show these geims at the time ot analysis, as the 
latter may not always be present even in sew age. or they may have 
disap])caied from the sample. Consequently if search is made only 
toi these organisms a dangeioiis watei may be passed as tit toi con- 
sumption, on the gioiind that at the time ot analysis no pathogenic 
organisms weie found Foi the above leasons these specific 
organisms aie not geiieially sought for in loiitine water analysis. 
The analyst IS mainly occupied with the detection and enumeiation 
of the sewage bacteria It has been a.scei tamed wath a fan amount 
of cei taint y that in sewage a pait.iculai class ot oiganisms, called 
B. coir predominates over otheis, and that it is not piesent in places 
which have not been subject to sewag<‘ contamination. ^Phe typical 
B. coh may be detined as a short, non-spormg, slightly motile Oiam- 
negative bacillus, feimenting glucose and lactose^ with acid and gas 
f 01 Illation and piodiicmg indol. 

Collection of water Sanqiles of water foi bacfei lological 

analysis should be collected in steiilised bottles of about eight 
ounces capacity The analysis should be started within two or 
thiei^ lioui s of collection. As soon as water is stoied in a bottle its 
conditions of* equilibiium aie upset and a change iii the bacterial 
contents begins Some bactmaa multiply eiioimously, while others 
disappear, so that an entirely false picture of the flora ot the water 
IS obtained It an iniinediate analysis is not possible, the bottle 
should be preserved in ice until the tune of analysis In collecting 
sam[>les attention should also be paid to a few minor details • — 

1. Tf it IS taken fiorn a tap, the water should be allowed to run 
for about five minutes before the sample is collected 

2. if* from a tank or rivei, the sample should be taken at a little 
distance away from the banks. A piece ot string is attached to the 
neck of the bottle and sterilised, and only this sterilised string 
should be allowed to touch the water. 

If from a well, the W€atei may be obtained by loweiing a sterile 
bottle weighted with lead into the well wuth a sterilised cord. 

Two estimations aie usually carried out to obtain an idi^a ot the 
bacterial content of a drinking water. These estiniations aie : — 

1. The enumeiation of the number of bacteria piesent in the 
sample w^hich are capable of growing in the agar medium at 87Tk 
This is commonly known as the ‘Total Colony ('ount \ 

2. The enumeration of a special group ot organisms known as 
B. coh 

1. The total colony count —A tube of the agar medium is taken, 
melted by heating in hot water for some minutes and then cooled 
to about 40°C Before it solidifies, 1 c.c. of the w^ater sample (or in 
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the case of veiy polluted Avatei 0 1 c c ol the watei sample) ih 
dropped into the tiilie of melted and cooled a^ai medium mixed by 
lotatino the tube, and the mixtuie ponied into a steiile jiefii dish 
and allowed to set It is then incubated at r»7 (' tor about two to 
four da^ s, hen all the colonies appealing in t he plate ai e counted 
usings: a hand lens This p:ives the total nnmbei of oi nanisms that, aie 
able to multijily under the nutiitional conditions piOMded 'I'his 
method is ot j^ieat Iiel]) in studyinp: the ethciencv ol diffeient 
puiitication processes, sm h as sedimentation, filtration and chlorina- 
tion. 

2. 71. coh count m [(real hactlh count. -As the 71 co/? only exists 

noimally in tlu^ intestine ot mmi and animals, estimation ot the 
numbei ot colon bacilli pi(‘sent in a watei is a valuable t(‘st as to tin* 
dan^eious natuie ot any oif?anic pollution, as these oi^yanisins, if 
present, aie indicative of tiecal pollution They aie all tftetose /c^- 
mcntcis The numbei ot /> (oti ])iesent in a sam])l(‘ is est imati'd by 
inoculating tubes ot Mact'onkey^s lactose bioth with definite dosixs ot 
xvatei and observin<jr th(‘ least quantity of w^atei which pioduc(\s the 
positive leaction in the tube attm two days^ iniubation (Quantifies 
of Avatei used toi inoculation aie 20 c.c , 10 c c 5 c c , 1 c c , 0 1 c.c , 
and 0.01 c c. AVhen positive iiaiction is obtaimal in tin* imalium it 
turns pink and ^as bubbles aie collected in the Duiliam tubes. A 
lack IS put up, thie(‘ tubes iecei\e 20 c.c each, thiee tubes 10 c.c. 
tlir(‘e tub(‘s 5 ( c, thi(‘(‘ tubes 1 cc and thicu^ tubes 0 1 c.c If non(‘ 
aie teini<‘nt(‘d tin* w.itiu is said to be B coh nil in (50 (* c 

The comiiosition of Mac(V>nkey^s bioth is as follows — Ihqitone, 
bile salt, lactose and neutial led Piqitone smyes as food foi bai tei la, 
bile salt inhibits the ojowlh of sapiophxdic oijjfanisins, hn tos(‘ sei\es 
to indicate the pK'smice ot />. coh wdiich alon(‘ ferments lactos(‘, 
neutial kmI is an indicator to show^ th(‘ acidity lesultin^^^ altm th(‘ 
fermentation of lactose 

hlenttjication of f cecal ha( hU -A ])Osit i\ e leact ion in Ma<*( 'onke> ^s 
bioth is iiresumptive (‘Vidence ot t.h(‘ ])i<‘s(‘nc(‘ of ta‘cal oi nanisms 
thmein. It contii mat ion is xvanted a di op ot bioth which hastminen- 
ted is plated out on Maefonkc^^s solid medium so as to isolate and 
identity them in pure culture. Some types ot B. coh are mou‘ 
resistant than othms, and jieisist loi lonn pei lods (‘ven attei th(‘ 
associat(‘d pathogenic oi nanisms ha\e peiislnul Then pK^semee in 
a water only means that some fiecal inattm had ^ot a(*c.(‘ss at soim^ 
remote jieiiod and not lecently enoun:h to be danj^eious The 
varieties ot the B. ( oh aie sepaiat(‘d in toui ^lonps by thmi reac- 
tions wnth sacchai ose and dulcife The Ji (loaca^ \\m\ B ncapohtanus 
aie know n to be resistant oi jranisnis 

Isolation of t(vc(il hacilh —Take a tube inoculated an itli 20 c c ot 
watei sample and sIionn in^ a ])ositiN(‘ leaition attm incubation A 
looptul of tin* cultuK* IS taken and emulsified in sterile distilled watei ; 
a loojitul ot this IS placed on Mac(’onkey\s a^ar iilate and w iped an ith 
a sterile bent ^lass i od Attm 1<S hoiiis^ incubation siqiaiati^ coloniixs 
appear on the plate, some appearing pink and some Nvhite 'fhe 
])ink colonies are lactose feinienteis and are ta‘cal oi nanisms A 
typical ( olony is selected and is jncked out and inoculatiMl Avith the 
tmmentation tubes containing su^ai s such as sacchaios(‘, dulcite and 
adonife, and into iieptone bioth for the production ot indol. 

Jntei j)i efahon of 'icsults.- The extieme delicacy ot this method 
lendeisthe intei pietation ot the results ot a bacdeiiolojj^ical analysis 
a task ot considerable difhculty. ^Plie fullest possible intoimation 
should be had about the NNatei, and the suiroundinjis fiom Avhich it 
has come, noting liaiticulaily recent raintall, it any. The object of 
the analysis may be 

1. To ascertain if any disease-producinp: oipjanisms aie piesent 

2 'Fo ascertain if a filter is woi king satisfactorily. 

o. 1^0 ascertain if pollution by seAvage exists. 
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7 \s le^aids t,ho liist, <Jio presence ot paf.lio^enic oigaiiisms absolute- 
ly condemns the watei toi drinking purposes. 

As leoai'ds the second, a ^ood lilteied water should show no 
B coll 111 about 3 00 c.c. and a total hactei lal count les< than 100 per c c. 

As le^aids the thud, it is dillicult to lay down any aihitraiy stand- 
ards. (iood deep well and spiing watei should show no B. coli in 
about 50 c c. and a total count less than 100 Suitace waters aie 
pooiest in (piality duiiiif^ the lains, when they receive the Avashin<?s 
ot an inditfiU'ently pi(‘served catchment aiea jiossihly including the 
excieta of men and animals. The B. coll mav ht‘ piesent in 0 01 c.c. 
01 about 100 to the cubic, centimelre, and I he tof al count may be 
seveial tliousands pei c c. (licidually th(‘ vanous factois that mak(‘ 
toi self-puiirK*atiou ui natural wateis come into play, and a progres- 
sive impiovemenl, in the (piality ot the watei is manifested on storaj^e 
In India sunlight and sedimentation mi^lit be said to be the most 
impoitaut of these. A Avell-sunned suitace water should contain 
B coll only in about 5 c.c and a total count less than one thousand. 

TllK (^\L(H'TTA ^MUNICIPAL A(’T, 192;^ 
iiKNOAi. A(T, NO. nr OF 192;> 

('general duties of fhe niniiicipal autlioi itics iii respect of the supphf 
o/ wdfei , 

Sec. 215 -Tlie Poipoiation shall pi ovale— (o) siiiiidy of lilteied 
wat(*i within all parts of (jalcutt.i, and {h) supiily of uniilteied water 
within such paits of* (\ilcutta as they may think fit, and shall cause 
such sepaiat.e mams, pqies and taps to be laid and jilaced as may 
be iHM'.essai y. 

Sec 21b. -( 1 ) The ( 'or poiat ion shall (‘lect, sullicamt and convimamt 
bathing platfoims and public stand-posts foi the gratuitous supply 
ot tilt (Med wMitei toi batlmio and other domestic puijioses 

(2) All such bathm <4 plattoims and stand-])ost s shall be supplied 
w it h tilt ei (‘d w atei . 

S(‘c 219 —It shall be the duty ot the Poipoiation to test the 
puiity of the supply ot tilteied wmtei once <‘veiv WMudv. 

Se( 220. — (1) Subject to ceitain piovisions (section 215) filtered 

wat(M shall be sup])lied tor doiiusstic puiposes only. 

(2) Nopeison shall, w'lthout the written peimission of the Poi- 
poiataon, use for other than domestic, pin [loses filtei ed WMitei supplied 
under this chapter tor the said puiposes. 

vSec. 221 -(1) Pnlilteied watei shal 1 be us(‘d for public purposes, 

such as, — (o) stieet washing ; (/>) fbishin^of municipal drains, publu 
privies and urinals, oiillv pits and hac.kney-caii ia‘>(‘ stands; and 
(c) (‘xtingiiishinty fries ; (d) flushing jirivies and urinals of [irivatepre- 
mis(‘s coniiect(‘(l with the sewmis; (e) toi tlushin^ diaiiis, cleansing 
stables, cattle-sheds and cow-houses occupied by animals which are 
not ke[)t, for [iiofit oi hue 

(2) It shall not be used for domestic pur poses. 

Sec 2I^(). — (1) WluMievei the (Corporation has kmisoii to believe 
that, as the lesult of detect in pip(‘S or tittm^s connected with water- 
sup|)ly, the tilti‘red watiM su[)ply in any priMiiises is vv.isted, they 
may, Oy written notice ie([uiie the owner or occupier of the premises 
within a period of tour days after service of the notice to repair and 
make j^ood the def(‘cts in the pipes,* ta[)S or tittirif^s connected watli 
the water -su[)ply, so as to put a stop to such waste 

(2) It after the expiration of the said period of four days the 
('Coi porataoii havc^ reason to believ’^e that waiste still continues, they 
may cut off the sufiply of filtered Avatei to the said premises. 

Sec 227. — (1) The (Cor [loiation, may in then discretion, provide 
a watei -nietei and attach the same to the service pipe of any premises 
connect(‘d with the municipal liltered water-supply. 
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Sec 246 — Whenever a supply of filtered and unfiltered water has 
been provided in any street, the (/orpoiation may, by written notice, 
require the owner of any well situated in premises Avhich are supplied 
from the mams, to fill it up with suitable materials. 

Sec. 389. — (1) No person engaged in any trade or manufacture 
♦shall (a) wilfully cause or suffer to flow or be brought into any tank, 
reservoir, cistern, well, duct or othei place for the stoiage or accumu- 
lation of water belonging to the Coiporation, or into any drain or 
pipe communicating therewith, any washing or other substance 
produced in the course of such trade or maniifactuie ; or 

(6) wilfully do any act connected with any such trade or manufac- 
ture whereby the water in any such tank, reseivoii, cistern, well, 
duct or other place is fouled or coirupted. 

(2) The Corporation may, aftei giving not less than 2 hours’ 
previous notice in writing to the owner oi to the person Avho has 
the management or control of any works, pipes oi conduits connected 
with any such manufacture or trade, lay open and examine the said 
works, pipes or conduits. 



CHAPTER I 

AIR AND VENTILATION 


PuHK air is necessary for healthy life, and perfect health can 
only be maintained when, in addition to other requirements, 
there is an abundant supply of pure air. Health and disease 
are in direct proportion to the purity or otherwise of the 
atmosphere But it sliould be clearly understood that it is 
the physical and not the chemical changes which cause ill- 
effects The discomforts of a confined atmosphere are due 
to the temperature, excess of Avatery vapour and lack of air 
movement, causing’ heat stagnation. Since moisture, stillness 
and warmth of the atmosphere are responsible for the ill- 
efiects, efforts should be made not only to cool the air of 
crowded places, but also to cool the bodies of tlie peoyile by 
setting the air in motion by means of fans The strain on 
the heat regulating mechanism influences the heart and 
accelerates the pulse ; more blood is sent f-o f-he skin where 
it circulates in far greater volume, so that less goes to the 
viscera and brain Jn a hot, moist atmosphere the surface 
temperature rises, the cutaneous vessels dilate, veins become 
filled, the blood-pressure falls and the heart becomes fatigued 
from the extra work thrown on it The increased percentage 
of CO 2 and the diminution of oxygen in ill-ventilated buil- 
dings have no eifect per se on the incidence of res])iratory 
diseases and higher death-rate The temperature, moisture, 
and Avindless atmosphere in these places diminish primarily 
the heat loss and secondarily the activity of the occupants, 
the total volume of air breathed, the oxygen taken and the 
food eaten. The whole metabolism is thus run on a lower 
plane, and the nervous system and tone of the body remain 
unstimulated by the monotonous, warm and motionless air. 
At the same time the number of the pathogenic bacteria 
and droplet tnfecfion are increased 

Composition of Aik 

Air is a mixture and not a chemical compound, and its 
composition is practically constant This uniformity of 
composition is due to diffusion, constant movement by means 
of air currents and the reciprocal action of animals and 
plants on air 

The following is the approximate composition of the 
air : — 

Oxygen . 209 G per 1000 volumes 

Nitrogen . 790.0 ,, ,, 

Carbonic acid . . 0 G-0 4 ,, , ., 
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Watery va])our 
Ammo Ilia 
Organic matter . 

0/one 

Salts of sodium 
Other mineral substances 

CUANIJES IN TIIK AtmOSPIIKKK DUK 'FO HuMAN 
0( (A P \TT()N 

The chief changes in the atmospheric physical and chemi- 
cal, result from the following sources : — 

L Changes due to respiration 

2 Changes due to combustion. 

;> Smoke. 

4 Dust and bacteria. 

5 Industrial im])urities 

1. Changes due to Respiration.— Mmi and all animals 
must have oxygen to livi*. and this oxygen w(‘; get from the 
air we breathe But since ])ure oxygen is too strong by 
itself, nitrogen t‘orms a large ])ropoition of the air But our 
bodies do not use the nitrogen as they do the oxygen When 
we breath(‘- we keep some of the oxygen, and liriaithe out 
the nitrogen and CO 2 which is formml Avithin our body and 
which we do not require Although a little CO 2 exists in the 
atmosphere this is utilised by t he jilaiits whu'h (*annot live 
wnthout this gas 

A man usually r(is])nes about LS t.im(\s a minutic and at 
each respiration an adult gives out 22 cubic inches (oOt) c.c.) 
of air in a mixed community {) <> cubic foot of COi jier 
hour per head is added to the atmosphere 4die projioition 
of gases in inspired and expired air ])er 100 ])arts is as 
follows : — 

Inspired air Expired air 

Oxygen . 20 OG IG IO 

Nitrogen 70 00 70 H) 

Carbonic acid 0 Oo-O 01 4 41 

It wnll thus be seen that the expired air contains f to 5 
p.c less oxygen and t ]) c moreofC() 2 . According to the 
chemical theory, the ill-effects producml in con lined and 
crowded rooms liave been attributed to (1) diminution of 
oxygen, (2) excess of CO 2 . and (d) organic poison from the 
expired air Very little attention Avas paid in the past to 
the variations of the tem])erature, movements of the air, 
and the amount of watery vapour contained in the atmos- 
phere Leonard Hill and others have shoAvn that it is the 
physical and not the chemical ])roperties that are responsible 
for the ill-etfects in a closed and ill-veiitilated room. As 
regards oxygen, it is necessary to remember that it forms 
about 20 OG p c of the outside atmosphere, and there is 14 


varies with tem])erature 

a trace 
\ 

I Variable 



to 15 ]).c in tlie de])th of the lungs. In tJie most ci’ 0 \\ (led 
rooms, it is rarely lessened by more than 1 per cent., that 
is, it IS rarely as low as 19.90 per cent of tlie oir. This 
diminution exerts no ph,> siologicnl etfect on the system In 
fact as long as theie is sullicient oxygen to change most of 
the hmmoglobin into oxyhicmoglobin in the lungs, tlien^. can 
arise no lack of oxygen A jicrson not exciting himself will 
not observe any effect until the oxygen has been reduced to 
12 to 15 jier cent, and consciousness vill not be lost until 
the ])ercentage sinks below 7 p.c It is only in sewers, Avidls, 
mines and hermetically-sealed jilaces, such as submarines, 
that serious want of oxygen or an excess of (JOi arises 

Carhovfc acnL -It Avas fornunly believed that the ill- 
effects noticed by breathing \ itiat-ed air of crowded rooms 
Avere due to the excess of (K )2 in the air In the open air 
CO 2 amounts to 0 05 j) c Jhit it has been shoAvn that even 
in a conlined atmosphere the amount of C ()2 never rises to 
any groat extent In the Avorst A^entilated theatii's or 
schools it does not run over 0 5 ]> c. or al the outsid(‘. in most 
ex(ieptional cases 1 ]) c Haldane and Prieslley liaxe shoAvn 
that the excess of C ()2 in the atmos]>here cannot entei the 
body, as the rc'spiratory cmitre in res])onse to the pH of th(‘- 
blood normally keeps the (T )2 contents of tin*. ])ulnionaiy air 
constant, at least- about 5 to (> ]> c. of the atmos])here ddie 
effect of breathing 0.5 ]> c of (T )2 is an iinnoticeable increase 
in the ventilation of the lungs Tin'. incKaised \entilation 
IS so adjusted as to kee]> the concent-rat ion of ( 1)2 in the 
lungs at the normal of 5 to (> per cent Dining gentle 
exercise more (JO 2 is jiroduced, the jinlmonary ventilation 
IS increased, and the concentrat ion of CO 2 in the lungs and 
blood is kept constant Lehman found in a bicAver^^ 1 5 to 
2 5 per cent, of (X )2 in the air of tlu^- fVimentation 100 ms 
Avhich A\as breathed by sevinal Avorkms for hours every 
day Avithoiit any ill-effects At luich breath we breathe into 
our lungs the air in the nose and laige air tubes (d(‘.ad s])ace 
air) About one-third of the air breathed by a- resling 
man is dead space air It is clear, therefore^, that no 
one br(‘-athes in pure outside air, but air possibly contami- 
nated by one-third to one-tenth wuth his OAvn ex])iied air 
To rebreathe one’s own bieath is natural and inevitabl(‘, and 
to breathe some of the air exhaled by another ])erson is also 
quite common (^ 02 , therefore, can be regarded as having 
nothing to do Avith the ill-effects of conlined atmosphere 
Orcfavic Poiso'yis — The belief in the (existence of organie 
poisons exhaled by breath and skin cannot be substantiated. 
The foul odour of ill-ventilated and croAvded rooms arises 
from perspiration and foul breath, c r/ , from cai lous teeth, 
dyspepsia and the decomposition of food particles in the 
mouth; from gases in the alimentary canal; from dirty 
clothes soiled with food and discharges from the body 
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Although odours by themselves may be harmless, good sani- 
tary condition implies that houses, clothes and bodies of 
persons should be clean and free from offensive odours. 

Waterij Vapour -This is always present in the atmos- 
phere however dry it may be The amount, however, varies 
with the temperature of the air and the amount of fluid 
present from which evaporation can take place The humi- 
dity of a room also depends upon the number of persons 
occupying the room About 10 ozs. of water from the lungs 
and 20 to 30 ozs. from the skin are the average amounts given 
off’ by each person in twenty-four hours There is more 
watery vapour in tropical atmospheres than in temperate 
and cold climates, more at sea than on land, more in summer 
than in winter, more at midday than in the morning and 
evening The greater the temperature the greater is the 
amount of watery vapour which the air can take up. This is 
why water dries up so rapidly in hot weather In humid 
atmospliere the lungs and the skin are unable to get rid of 
the watery vapour and thus a feeling of o])pression and 
stuffiness is experienced. Excessive moisture in the air is 
an important factor in textile industries, and recpiiies careful 
adjustment The limit of humidity (moisture) of the air of 
an inhabited room should not exceed 75 pc A humidity 
beyond this combined with lack of air movement causes 
discomfort in a confined room producing heat stagnation, if e , 
partial abeyance of the normal bodily activity to lose lieat 
by radiation and evaporation from the surface of the skin. 

2. Changes due to Combustion. — Impurities due to 
combustion are chiefly deriviul from coal which is largely 
used as fuel. During combustion, coal gives off* caibon mo- 
noxide and carbon dioxide in variable quantities, and also 
small ((uantities of sulphurous and sulphuric acids, carbon 
disulphide, sulphuretted hydrogen and moisture. About 1 
p c is given off* as soot or smoke, but in wasteful use of coal, 
when there is much unnecessary smoke, a much larger per- 
centage is given off*. There is also a corresponding decrease 
of oxygen from the air 

Artificial light always gives rise to impurities in the air 
Coal gas and water gas are the popular ilium inants. Coal 
gas is formed by the destructive distillation of coal and 
contains hydrogen, marsh gas, and carbon monoxide, some- 
times ethylene, acetylene and CO 2 . An ordinary gas burner 
consumes about G cubic ft. of gas and gives oft* about 3 cubic 
ft of CO 2 per hour, / e , vitiates about 7200 cubic ft of air, 
or to the extent which tlie breathing of three adults will do. 
Water gas is formed by passing a current of steam fhrough 
heated fuel (coke or coal) in a fire-brick chamber, when the 
water is decomposed into H and O. It is a mixture of CO 25 
to 50 p c with hydrogen The oxygen is enriched subse- 
<juently with hydrocarbons. 
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Oils, chiefly paraftin oil, are also used as illiiniiiiants. 
When burnt they form CO 2 and water ; an ordinary sperm 
candle of ^‘one candle power’^ on complete combustion of its 
120 grs. yields about 0 4 cubic ft. of CO 2 , and almost the same 
amount of water. An ordinary paraflin lamj) uses from about 
62 grs of oil per hour per candle power, and produces 0 28 
cubic ft. of CO 2 It follows that to produce a 16 candle power 
light, I lb. of sperm candles, more than 2 oz. of j)araflin, must 
be consumed per hour; the amount of CO 2 Avould be 6 4 and 
4.5 cubic ft respectively. Therefore vitiation of air would 
correspond to that caused by 11 adults in the case of s])eim 
candles and in the case of paraflin. It is evident, theiefore, 
that all illuminants vitiate the atmosphere more or less. 
They raise the temperature, increase the moisture ol the 
room, abstract oxygen from the air and add (-O 2 , CO, com- 
pounds of ammonia and particles of soot to the atmosphere 

Electricity is also largely used for i)urj)oses of illumina- 
tion This is the best source of light from a sanitary point 
of view, for, not being dependent on the oxygen of the an, 
it does not vitiate the atmosphere. The next best is the 
Welsbach incandescent gas burner This gives off less VAh 
than any average oil lamp, and consumes less than half the 
amount of gas which an ordinary burner does 

3. Smoke. — Ordinary smoke consists of unburned carbon 
particles, hydrocarbons and other pyroligneous bodies, some 
poisonous gases, mineral acids, etc It has been estimated 
that the damage to property caused by smoke is about tivi^ 
pounds per inhabitant ])er annum 111 England. 

Domestic smoke is relatively rich in hydrocarbons and 
soot, and owing to the presence of large ]>ro])ortion ot tar 
adheres to any object ujion Avhich it falls, and is very ob- 
noxious and destructive The presence of sulphur in the 
smoke contributes to the pollution of ihe atmosphere, and 
the (piantity of sulphur compounds yielded depends upon 
the character of the coal The sulphur is found in the form 
of sulphur acids, carbon bisulphide, ammonium sulphide, and 
rarely sulphuretted hydrogen. 

In England owing to rapid industrial dovelopment, where 
coal is burnt more or less inefiiciently in factories and houses, 
the amount of soot is too great In a big Lancashiie cotton 
town the amount in one year was 960 tons per square mile. 
In London itself domestic lire is responsible loi most of Ihe 
smoke In Indian towns and in places like Calcutta, Lorn- 
bay and other industrial towns the smoke is not only due to 
factories, ships, bricklields, etc , but largely to the use of 
coal for cooking purposes. In 1855 an Act to regulate the 
emission of black smoke Avas passed in England Avhich was 
incorporated in the Public Health Act of 1875. The last 
Smoke Abatement Act (1926) removed the necessity for 
proving black smoke, and extended the powers of local 
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authorifcies. These, however, failed to achieve the object and 
smoke is still an intolerable nuisance in England 

At one time pollution of the atmosphere with smoke 
assumed alarming proportions in Calcutta. But within 
recent years there has been a marked abatement of the 
nuisance A few years ago (lOOO) it was noticed that for 
thirteen and half minutes in the hour there was dense black 
smoke m the air of Calcutta, in 11)80 it was only 0.8 minute 
in the hour that the air was laden with smoke. It has been 
estimated that in Calcutta daily over tifty tons of soot escape 
into and pollute the atmosphere. 

Few realise the extent ot the damage to property caused 
by smoke, or the seriousness of the menace it holds out to 
the public health. A smoky atmos])here directly irritates 
the upper respiratory passages and increases the mortality 
from pulmonary diseases Both smoke and soot predispose 
to pulmonary tuberculosis. A smoky atmosphere is a source 
of dirt, shuts out light and the ultra-violet rays of the sun, 
and prevents the entrance of fresh air It corrodes the 
mental and physical ecpiipmeiit of those who cannot escape 
from it to a purer atmosphere. Smoke also injures vegeta- 
tion by choking up the stomata of the leaves and also by the 
action of the acid. 

The report of the Bengal Smoke Nuisance Commission for 
H)30 shows that when the wind fails and the smoke is 
discharged into the stagnant air tlie respiratory deaths 
vault from <S0 to 240 a week 

Smoke jiollution is measured by drawing a known (piantity 
of air through a disc of filter paper It is so arranged that 
every live minutes a given volume of air is drawn tlirough a 
fresh disc. The discoloration produced in the discs is mea- 
sured against standards 

Abatement of smoke is not a very di 111 cult task. It is in 
a large measure a social organisation, although the indivi- 
dual can help much It only reipiires a careful study of the 
methods adopted in other countries to minimise the emission 
of soot By the provision of ])roperly proportioned furnaces, 
tines, chimneys and boilers much of the nuisance may be 
minimised Emission of black smoke has to a great extent 
been remedied by the introduction of tlui mechanical boiler 
draught, but the chimneys still continue to discharge a great 
amount of dust and grit Davidson and Co , Ld of Belfast 
have introduced patent Flue Dust (collectors which have 
given very good results in many power stations in England ; 
forty to a hundred pounds of dust per hour being collected by 
a single collector. Much of the household smoke is mini- 
mised by the use of electricity, gas stoves, or smokeless 
solid fuel with jiroper ventilation This Avill rciiuire time 
till people begin to realise the harmful effects of acrid smoke 
so common in the kitchen. 
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A form of smokeless furnace which will, at least, keep the 
kitchen free from smoke is shown in the dia^zram Avhich is a 
great improvement on the present system The Hue and the 
smoke chamber require periodical cleansing, otherwise they 
become choked with unconsumed carbon and mineral matters 
which form deposits. 



Fi(}. 20 .— Smokklkss Houskhold FiuKrLAC E 

A, \ii loading to ash pit; H, ^ratmf?: (\ fuinnct* pio])(‘i , 

n, 0])(oiin^ foi smoko oiith‘t; F, top ot fuina(*<‘; F, concm (o 
pi event smoke dmiri^ him"; (J, sliding steed dampei with 
hnndle wlmdi o])ens and (doses th(‘ smoke pipe m tin* smok(‘ 
(diamhei, when this is 0 ])en the top ot fniinna^ slionld be cdosed ; 

H, openin" toi smoko into tlie sinok(‘ chamb(*i ; I, smoJv(‘ 
(dinmber; d, tiap dooi toi Avashin^ and (deaniii"; K, smok(‘ 
outlet pipe fixed on th(‘ outside wall; Al, dampen pushed hom(‘ 
showiii" the smoke pipe closed. 

4. Dust and Bacteria. — Dust forms an important im- 
purity in the atmos])herc of tlic tropics. It is comiiosed ot 
inorganic matter, oiganic matter and bacteria. Scales of 
epithelium; tibres of cotton, linen and wool ; j)arti(d(‘s of 
hair , dried sputum and particles of excreta, etc , ar(^ loiiiid 
in inhabited but imperfectly ventilated rooms. Oidinary 
street dust contains soot, hue dust, silica, decaying lea^ cs, 
manure^, fragments of insects and their eggs, liaedeiia, dust 
from boots and clothes, etc. Stieet dust, therelore, conta- 
minates food ex})Osed for sale Avitliout jiioper juotection 

The bacteiia are carried about m the dust and the great 
source of aerial bacteria is the soil which is teeming with 
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micro-orgauisms. On windy days and m dry weather, the 
air always contains more bacteria than at other times. The 
bacterial population of the air is also derived from all 
collections of dust and dirt from rooms and other inhabited 
places of any kind. Although the microbes present in the 
air are considerable in number, they are, as a rule, harmless, 
but specihc disease germs, e (j of tuberculosis, typhoid, etc., 
have also been isolated from the air of crowded rooms. The 
number of bacteria present in the atmosphere depends upon 
local conditions. Few are found in the high mountains, 
at sea or in deserts They are less in the open country 
and more in the air of hig cities and crowded places. 
Leonard Hill found 750 bacteria per cubic metre in the stair- 
case of a house before sweeping, and after ten minutes^ 
brushing of the carpet there were 410,000. During normal 
breathing the expired air does not contain any bacteria, as 
the mucous membrane of the upper air passages acts as a 
strainer. But during coughing, sneezing, talking or other 
forced expiratory efforts, the fluid contents of the mouth are^ 



FlC. 21 .— S TITR TEVANT STANDARD AlR WaSHER 
V, 'I\uik , J>, Mist ( lhMiil)(‘i ; (\ Kliniinator plates ; D, Metal screen ; 
E, Atoinisniii: spia\s , F, Hall valve ; (1, Oveiflow pipe ; H, Copper 
gauze scu*(‘ii ov(‘i suit ion pipe; J, Suction pipe to circulating 
pump ; K, Inspection doois. 

sprayed into the air in minute particles, and these ^‘droplets’’ 
may contain the germs of any infection that may be present 
in the mouth or respiratory passages. Clean fresh air 
should be considered as important as clean water-supply, 
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and the only way this is possible is by Hooding rooms with 
abundant fresh outside air. 

dust as rain washes the air, so dusty air can be cleaned 
by washing. This is done by passing the air through 
a chamber in which there are intersecting water sprays 
forming a curtain of line droplets Two-thirds of suspended 
particles, dust, bacteria and moulds can be removed by air 
washing. (Fig. 21). 

o. Industrial Impurities.— A number of manufactur- 
ing impurities pollute the air The chief ones are : — 

(a) Silica dust from Hint, granite, quartz, hard stone and 
mill-stone grit and other Avorks 

(h) Lead fumes from various manufacturing processes. 

(c) Dust from paper, cotton, jute, llax and Hour mills 

(d) Hydrochloric acid gas from alkali works. 

(e) Sulphur dioxide and sulphuric acid from copper 
smelting and bleaching works. 

(/*) Hydrogen sulphide from chemical works 
(y) Carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen from brick-Holds and cement works. 

(h) Carbon monoxide from iron and copper smelting 
works. 

(t) Organic matters from glue and gelatin factories. 

(j) Zinc fumes from brass works. 

(k) Arsenical fumes from metal works, where arsenic is 
used as an alloy. 

(l) Phosphorus fumes from match factories. 

(uO Carbon disulphide fumes from india-rubber works 
Sewer /Lr. - The air of sewers has long been regarded 
as dangerous and a likely source of infection in certain 
<liseases, but it is only of late that much attention has been 
directed to its careful examination. The gaseous jirodiicts 
of the decomposition of animal organic matter have been 
sought for, as also the micro-organisms of infectious diseases, 
c q., the bacillus of tyj^ihoid fever. The air of sewers plays 
very little part in the conveyance of typhoid fcA^er and that 
the air of a Avell-ventilated sewer, as regards organic matter, 
carbonic acid and micro-organisms, difters little from outside 
air. 


Disk vsks due to the lMrunjTiE>s of Air 

A Effects of Dust and other Solid Impurities — Dust 
is a normal and important constituent of the air and its 
presence has a certain influence on tlie physical conditions 
of our environment. It is found everywhere, and though 
its presence is universal, its distribution is irregular. It 
exists in the form of organic dust in the low er strata but 
the inorganic particles are found everywhere The organic 
dust consists of particles derived from the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms The inorganic dust is derived mostly 
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from soil and consists chiefly of silica, aluinininm silicate, 
chalk, calcium phosphate, magnesia, iron, common salt, 
etc. Ordinary dust does not iirodiice any harmful elfccts 
on the healthy respiratory mucous membrane. It is only 
when it is present in excess, or is of an irritating nature, or 
when it contains certain micro-organisms that its injurious 
effects become apparent. Dust, free from micro-organisms, 
as for instance mineral dust, when breathed for a long period 
causes certain alfections of the lung tissue, nz. potter’s 
asthma and miner’s anthracosis. Various industrial dusts 
produce different pathological conditions (see Occupational 
Hygiene). House dust is more injurious than the dust of 
the outside air as it too often contains pathogenic bacteria. 

House dust is kept down by avoiding dry dusting, and 
sweeping by the use of rdcnunt clpaners and by eflicient 
ventilation Matting of floors always favours the harbour- 
ing of dust and should be avoided. Dust from outside is too 
often blown into the house. This is prevented by proper 
screening, windows and use of glass shutters. Street dust 
is very diflicult, perhaps hopelessly impossible, to prevent in 
the tropics. Roads should be well constriu'ted witii a good 
surface. These reipiire regular watering or oiling Tar- 
macadam roads are an improvement and have (jonsiderably 
minimised dust nuisance 

B. Effects of Gases and Volatile Effluvia — 

(a) Ejfpcfs of — Ncc Occupational Itygieiie. 

(h) Effpcfs of Effluna — 

i. EjflHvta from Brtcl-polds — Bricks are burnt in two 
ways : in clamps and in kilns Clamp (open air) harm'iuj is 
very otfensive, for besides the ordinary jiroducts of combus- 
tion, certain pyroligneous matters are also formed, Avhicb 
have a very disagreeable smell and are injurious to health. 
Clamp burning should not, therefore, be permitted near in- 
habited areas Sometimes dust-bin refuse is used to burn 
the bricks ; in such cases the partially burnt organic vapours 
are highly disagreeable In kdn (enclosed) burn bricks 
are burnt with the aid of coal only, and if the kilns are ])ro- 
vided with flues the liability to nuisance is much less, as the 
products of combustion are more perfectly consumed. 

2 Effhirta from offcnsim Trades — The effluvia arising 
from stabiles, cowsheds, tannaries, fat and tallow factories, 
gut scraping, bone boiling, paper making, etc., are all very 
offensive. (See Olfensive Trades) 

3. Effects of Gas from Savers avd House Drains, — The 
air of the main sewer is purer than the house drains. Sewer 
air does not show much difference in chemical composition 
from the ordinary outside air, but much depends upon the 
construction and ventilation of the main sewers. It has no 
definite chemical composition but contains varying pro- 
portions of pure air, carbonic acid gas, marsh gas, n 2 S and 
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various products of decaying organic matter. The sewer air 
should not be allowed to enter the house and pollute the 
atmosphere, but it is doubtful if it is responsible for any 
ill-elfects, unless one is habitually subjected to its influence^ 
when headache, febrile disturbances, anaimia and a tendency 
to sore-throat may occur. 

Kata-tukkmomkter 


Experiments in a confined chamber with or without the 
fan show that the thermometer fails to demonstrate the 
condiMons we feel. The onlinary thermometer shows its own 
temperature, the average temperature of the furniture, etc., 
but does not indicate the heat loss of the body, and gives no 
measure of the cooling and evaporative powers of the enviion- 
meut on the skin which chiefly depends on air movement. 


While the thermometer is a static instrument indicating 
average temperature, the human body is a dynamic structure 
continually producing and losing heat, the teinpeiatiire 
remaining sensibly constant. To secure a comfortable and 
healthy condition of the atmosphere in 


our rooms an instrument which indicates 
not the average temperature but the 
rate of cooling is wanted The kata- 
ihermometcr contrived by Leonard Hill 
measures the rate of heat loss of a surface 
at approximately body temperature, 
97 50 F under variable atmosjiheric con- 
ditions. It consists of a large bulbed 
spirit thermometer having two marks 
upon it representing 95® to 100® K., with 
the corresponding mean Centigrade 
figure, 30 5® 0., placed between these 
Two such instruments are generally 
used One with bulb uncovered — the 
drif kata-thermometer — the oilier with 
bulb covered with a fine cotton mesh 
The bulbs are immersed in water about 
J50® F. until the spirit rises into the 
small bulb at the top of the instrument 
The excess of water is then shaken off 
the wet bulb and the other dried The 
instruments are then suspended in the 
air and the time in seconds taken in 
cooling from 100® to 95® F is noted 
with a stop-watch. The same amount 
of heat will always be lost while it 
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cools, but the rate at which it loses this heat will depend 


upon the external conditions, and so may be used as an 
indicator of them. In order that the rate of heat lOvSs may 
be expressed in heat units (millicalories), the total heat 
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loss, while cooling between 100® to 9.1® 1^\, or correspond- 
ing Centigrade figures, is determined for each instrument 
by the maker, and is divided by the surface area of the 
kata expressed in sq cm The figure thus obtained is 
marked on the back of the stem, and is knoAvn as the 
^^factor” or F The factor divided by the number of seconds 
•occupied in the five degree drop gives tlie rate of cool- 
ing expressed m millicalories per sq cm per second. 


Exaiuple : Factor of kata 

500 


Dry kata cooling time 

= 60 seconds 

Wet kata cooling time 

25 

19 

Therefore dry kata cooling power 

500 _ 
60 

8.3 

Wet kata cooling power 

500 _ 
25 

20 


The wet bulb gives the rate of cooling by radiation, con- 
vection and evaporation ; the dry one gives tlic rate of cool- 
ing by radiation and convection. The dry kata cools four 
times as fast as the covered body of man A high dry kata 
reading implies great cooling power and a low kata reading 
means the reverse. Wlum 1)K is .1, the room will be too hot, 
and when DK is 1.1, it is too cold. At mean temperatures and 
humidities the wet kata cools three times as fast as the dry 
kata, 1 e., WK=*DK x .3 This, however, may not be correct, 
when the temperature is hot For the air conditions suited 
to heavy work the wet kata is the better guide The differ- 
ence between the dry and wet readings (WK - T)K) gives the 
cooling power due to evaporation only and enables us to 
measure the physiological efficiency of air movement. 

In the tropics, Avhere the temperature in the shade is 
above 95® F., the dry kata-thermometer cannot be used to 
measure cooling power, but when the atmospheric tempera- 
ture is above 100® F , the kata-thermometer can be cooled 
and the heating power of the air measured by it. The wet 
kata is valuable in the tropics, cotton mills, etc , when sweat- 
ing occurs. 

A fresh, comfortable room has a dry kata cooling power 
of 5 to 0 and a wet kata cooling pow er of 16 to 18, ? e., 6 or 
18* millicalories of heat are lost per square cm. of body 
surface per second. Therefore this multiplied by .36== per 
s(^ metre per hour If the room is perceptibly cool the 
figures will be 8 and 22 respectively ; and if warm and 
stuffy, about 4 and 1 5 

Eupatheoscope and Eupatheometers.~The latest type 
of ‘‘comfort indicators'’ are the Eupatheoscoyie and Eupa- 
theometers ; these, while taking account of radiant heat, will 
also correspond the human body in their sensitiveness to 
air currents. The ftrst instrument devised for the purpose 
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was Eupatheoscope, but it was soon recognised to be rather 
cumbrous, and the latest development is the introduction of 
Eupatheometers. This consists of two thermometers filled with 
spirit, one has a glass bulb and the other silvered metal bulb. 

Directions for usinij Enpcifheomcfcrs . — Heat the bulb of 
each thermometer cither with the hand or in warm water 
till the spirit rises into the top bulb and the column is free 
from bubbles. Wipe the bulb dry and suspend the black 
thermometer. Stand as far from the instrument as is con- 
venient and observe the fall of the sjiirit from the upper 
mark on the stem to the lower mark Use the si)ecial 
stop-watch to time this and read upon the black scale Now 
suspend the silvered instrument and time its cooling Note 
the reading upon the 'silver^ scale of the watch 

The eijuivalcnt temperature in degrees Fahrenheit is 
obtained by adding the two readings together Thus, the 
watcli shows 35 Avhen the black thermometer cools in 30 
seconds and 20 if the silvered thermometer cools in 27 
seconds ; whence the e(iuivalent temperature is 35 + 20 = 55^1^'. 

Three or four determinations should be made and the 
average should be taken 

The rate of heat loss from the surface varies with the 
combined effects of air tem])erature, air movement and radia- 
tion. From the point of view of comfort, it is the rate at 
which heat is lost from the body is important, and the 
equivalent lem}ieraUire of an environment has been defined 
as the temperature of a uniform enclosure in which, in still 
air, a sizable black body at 75® F would lose heat at the 
same rate as in the environment. 

VENTILATION 

Ventilation means the removal or dilution of the atmos- 
phere which has become stagnant, warm and moist through 
the vitiating processes described in the preceding pages^ 
by air which is drier, cooler and moving This is sometimes 
called internal ventilation But in the case of the general 
air space of towns, advantage is taken of the natural means 
of purification of air. This is done by making the streets 
broad, building houses moderately high, and not very close 
to one another, so as not to impede free circulation of air. 
This external ventilation is of primary importance, for upon 
the purity or otherwise of outside air depends the possibility 
of good internal ventilation Efiicienf external ventilation 
may also be ensured by i>reventing impurities from entering 
the air, by watering the streets to lay the dust, by careful 
inspection of all drains and sewers, by transporting all 
offensive trades and occupations to special quarters, by the 
speedy removal of street and other refuse, by such regula- 
tions as will prevent nuisance from smoke, and by keeping 
plenty of open spaces and parks. 
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The principal object of ventilation is the stimulating 
offects of moving air upon the skin, which depends largely 
upon the evaporative power ot the air Therefore ventila- 
tion to be satisfactory must conform to certain conditions, 
viz. it must supply pure air from without, it must keep the 
air within the room at a proper temperature and maintain 
a continuous circulation, and prevent stagnation ot the body 
heat on the one hand and uncomfortable chilling and diying 
of the body on the other, the standard of which is given by 
the DK (). It must also be able to remove gases, odours, 
bacteria, dust, etc., which contaminate the air, and dilute and 
remove the vitiation produced by combustion 

Amount of Air Required for Ventilation 

The amount of air re([uired for efficient ventilation varies 
and depends upon several factors, vfz. the size of the room, 
the number of persons inhabiting the room and the heat 
stagnation produced by lack of air movement and excess of 
watery vapour. 

1 Amount of Air required for the Healthy —The 
average air contains 0 Oo to 0.04 p c of CO 2 , or 0 3 to 0 4 
per 1000 volumes, and if a man breathes for an hour in a 
room of 1000 c ft., the amount of ('O 2 at the end of an hour, 
if no air is admitted or withdrawn in the meantime, will 
be 0.6 + 0. 4 c ft., i e 0 1 pc.; O.G cubic foot is the amount 
of CO 2 exhaled per hour per head (see page 74). One can 
detect with the sense of smell impurity in a room up to 
a certain point, and a man entering a room from the open 
air should not perceive any smell or stuhiness Koimeily 
the amount of CO 2 in the air was generally regaided as the 
best indicator of the quality of vitiation After a series of 
observations De Chaumont came to the conclusion that when 
the CO 2 of the air of a room exceeded by more than 0 02 p.c 
the percentage in the outside air, the feeling of stutliness 
became perceptible to the senses This condition prevails 
when the DK reading is below (> or thereabout. One may, 
therefore, assume that the presence of CO 2 heyond this limit 
is inconsistent with proper ventilation. A peison at rest 
gives off 0 C) c. ft of CO 2 per hour, and calculating on the 
above standard of purity, 3000 c. ft. of pure air must be 
supplied for each person per hour if satisfactory ventilation 
is to be maintained Haldane and Hill, however, maintain that 
1000 cubic feet of fresh air per head ])er hour are suflicient 
provided there is air movement. Although the percentage of 
OO 2 may be higher in the air of a room w ithout producing any 
deleterious effect on the health and gives no indication of 
the presence of moisture, air movement and temperature of 
the room, these figures enable us to form an idea regarding 
the ventilating arrangements. They also serve as a rough 
index regarding the degree of vitiation of the air but afford 
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no indication regarding the physical conditions which are of 
greater importance. 

The amount of fresh air that should be delivered per hour 
to an occupied room can be calculated by the following 
formula : — 

1 

= a 
P 

Where c=C02 exhaled in an hour per head (0 0 cubic foot 
being taken as an average) 
p = limit of respiratory CO 2 ])er cubic foot of air (/ c , 
0 02 c. ft per 100 c. ft. or 0 0002 in ] cubic It ). 
d = amount of fresh air available in cubic leet jier 
head per hour. 

Therefore =3000, the number of cubic feet of air 

necessary for every individual of average weight per head 
per hour, OO 2 being taken as an indicator. 

An adult male requires about 3000 cubic ft per hour. 

A child „ „ 2000 „ „ „ 

In a mixed community 3000 cubic ft. lor each person are 
recpiired. 

Adequate floor space in dwellings for each person is an 
important factor for proper ventilation. Where the floor 
space is less it leads to over-crowding and consequently to 
defective ventilation, over-heating, excessive^ humidity and 
air stagnation Limited lloor space also favours Ihe spread 
of droplet infection by shortening the path which the germs 
have to travel from one person to another In ordinary houses 
the lloor space for a single person should he 150 sij ft, 
though it may he less for work-houses, i e , 05 to 80 sq ft. 
For infectious disease hospital it should be 144 s(| ft. or 2000 
cubic ft, for general hospital 100 sq ft or 1000 cubic ft. 
Average for boys and girls is 70 to 80 scj. ft lloor space or 
700 to 900 cubic ft. of air space. 

It should be noted that where the cubic space is large 
there is l(\ss need of freipiently changing the air For a 
single man occupying a room having an area of 100 cubic ft., 
the air should be changed thirty times ])er hour if 3000 cubic 
ft. of th(‘. air be given, a procedure which would cause a ’v ery 
disagreeable draught in cold weather Wheieas if Ihe area 
of the room be 1000 cubic ft. the air requires to be changed 
only three times per hour for eipial ventilation without 
creating any perceptible draught. By suitable arrangements 
of windows, etc , about half a dozen changes of the air of a 
room can he made without any draught being felt. 

The authorised amounts of space alloted ])er head aie as 
follows : — 

Soldier 000 cubic ft 

Dormitories of poor houses 300 ,, (healthy person). 

Army hospital wards 1200 cubic ft. 
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Poor-law schools ;>()0 cubic ft. 

Public elonientary school 80 cubic ft. 

Registered lodging houses 400 cubic ft occupied by day 

and night. 

,, ,, „ dOO ,, occupied by night 

only. 

2. Amount of Air required for the Sick.— For sick 
persons in hosjntals, the amount of fresh air should exceed 
that reipiired by the healthy by at least one-fourth. For 
instance, if dOOO cubic ft be the average amount required 
in health, 3750 cubic ft will be required m sickness per hour 

3. Amount of Air required for Combustion — For an 
ordinary Oat-flame gas burner which generates about 3 cubic 
ft of CO 2 and consumes (> cubic ft. of gas per hour, 1000 
cubic ft of air are needed for every cubic foot of ('O 2 per 
hour. Therefore about 2250 cubic ft. of fresh air must be 
supplied per hour for each gas burner in a room. 

4. Amount of Fresh Air required for Animals.— 
Animals recpiire fresh air as much as men do. A horse or 
a cow ought to have about 10,000 to 20,000 cubic, ft of air 
per hour, in the ratio of 20 to 25 cubic ft per hour for every 
pound of body weight. 

Methods for Supplyixo the Amount ok 

Fresh Air 

Practical ventilation is an engineering ])roblem, but the 
conditions of ventilations can never be the same, owing to the 
fact that the rooms and houses requiring ventilation vary 
greatly. No single system, therelbrc, is aj)plicable to all. 
But the fundamental jirinciples are more or less the same 

The physical theory of ventilation may he stated in two 
propositions : — 

(a) Given a ^^head of air,^’ a continuous flow can be main- 
tained through a room, the amount of air entering and 
leaving being equal 

(h) A ‘diead of air,^' is produced by difference of pressure 
between the air Avithin and the air without the room, and 
difference of pressure depends on temperature, aqueous 
vai)Our and diffusion 

Now the problem is how to produce such a head of air, 
or more appropriately how to provide each individual with 
approximately the quantity of air mentioned above. 

Systems of VEXTruATiON 

In any system of ventilation the size and shape of the 
room are important factors requiring consideration This, 
however, in dwellings, workshops, factories, schools and 
dormitories is an economic question But in any case the 
room should be large enough to allow the air to be replaced 
two or three times an hour without any perceptible draught. 
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Taking this as the standaid, the minim urn space is about 
one-third the quantity of air required per hour, t c., from 709 
to 1090 cubic ft. per person. The student should remember 
that air space by itself has little value unless the air is re- 
placed by free circulation of fresh air. 

All systems of ventilation may he classilied into two main 
divisions dei)ending upon the motive power Avhich originates 
them. They are, theiefore, classified into 
A. Natural. 

1> Artificial or Mechanical. 

A. Natural Ventilation. —This de])ends upon three 
factors, viz., (a) perflation and aspiration, (/>) diU'erences of 
temperature, and (c) dilfusion of gases Natural ventilation 
is considerably helped by building houses with sufticienf open 
space and by having large numbers of windows opening 
direct into the outside air Cross reni daf nw means free pei- 
liation between windows and other openings placed ojiposite 
to each other. Naturally cross ventilaf.ion becomes impossi- 
ble in what are called hack to hark houses 

((/) Perpatton avd Asptraffon — Winds act either by jier- 
flation or by aspiration Perttation means blowing through 
a room, when the doors and windows are opim, as a natural 
result of air mov ement This is the most ra])id method of 
changing the air of a room and allowing fresh air to enter 
through other openings When air is moving it drives the 
air before it, lessens the ])ressure around it, and causes the 
surrounding air to move towards it by aspiration Certain 
objections may be raised against Avinds as ventilating agents. 
They arc : — 

(v) The air may be very stagnant, and conseipiently venti- 
lation becomes most imperfect 

(//) The difficulty of regulating the velocity of the current, 
wffiicli, by blowing very heavily against an exit shaft, may 
impede ventilation by obstructing the exit of the a,ir 

The perflating power of the w ind has in some systems of 
ventilation been used as a motive power s|)e(ually in the 
ventilation of holds and cabins of ships at sea The w ind is 
conducted below by means of tubes with cowls so ai ranged 
as to face the wind, the vitiated or used air esca])ing through 
a different opening. The aspirating power of the wind and 
the production of a head of air, when the wind blows over 
the top of a tube, can be secured by covering the air shafts 
with cowls, which while assisting up currents prevent down 
currents. No cowl, however, is effective save that it prevents 
foreign bodies, birds, rain, etc , from entering into the shaft. 
Some are rotatory and the disadvantage is that fhese are 
active when the wind is high and they are not needed, and 
are stationary and obstructive when it is calm and when they 
are wanted. In Indian towns where narrow lanes are abut- 
ted by high buildings ventilation in the lower rooms becomes 
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necessarily im])erfect. Movement of air in such rooms can 
be best ensured by large metal i)ipes inserted through the 
roofs with funnel-shaped mouths turned towards the wind. 

(6) Effecfs of Diffvrences of Temye) afiira — Unequal tem- 
perature causes unequal weights in masses of air If the air 
of a room be heated by lire or by the i)roducts of the resj) na- 
tion of men and animals or be made more or less moist, it 
tends to expand, and rises up or escapes through other 
openings. The outer colder air rushes in through every 
opening until the temperature of both outside and inside air 
becomes equal r>ut the incoming fresh air in its turn be- 
comes heated and so a constant current is maintained. This 
is the basis of natural ventilation and on this principle 
depends the ventilation of rooms in cold countries where 
coal tires are used. In India when the air is very stagnant 
and the difference of temperature between the external and 
the internal air is small, ventilation is more imperfect and the 
temperature is correspondingly increased. 

(c) Dt/ftisiov — Gases diffuse inversely as the square root 
of their densities. It has been shown by Pettenkofer and 
Roscoe that diffusion takes place in a room Avhich is not air- 
tight, the air moving in and out and in every possible direc- 
tion through bricks, chinks and crevices in doors and 
windows, etc But under oi dinary circumstances the diffu- 
sion, if there be any, is very small, and organic substances, 
which are not gaseous, but molecular, are not at all inhii- 
enced by it d'herefore diffusion as a ventilating agent is 
inadeipiate 

Inlets and Outlets — The openings through which ven- 
tilation is carried out are known as inlets and outlets. Inlets 
are intended for the entrance of pure air and the outlets for 
the escape of vitiated air 

In warm climates the doors and windows supply all the 
necessary ventilation, and in some instances jiervious Avails, 
as of bamboo matting, allow free ])erflation without any haim 
whatever. In colder climates the doors and Avindows have to 
be closed and special arrangements must be made for inlets. 
The chimney serves the purpose of an outlet, but if insuffi- 
cient, other outlet s must be provided 

(a) hiJofs. — The chief ])oint Avith regard to the inlet 
openings is that they should bo placed in such positions that 
the air supplied be ])ure and not polluted before admission. 
In India where A^entilatiou is carried out through doors and 
windows, these should, as far as possible, be on opposite 
sides of the room Where special inlets are provided they 
should be near the floor, and from 24 to 48 sipiare in. in area 
for each person When the supply of air is cold, as in the 
hill stations, the current of air to Avhich the body is exposed 
will be felt as a draught and might be intolerable ; but it 
may be allowed to enter Avithout causing discomfort, provided 
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its direction keeps it from striking directly on the persons 
of the inmates. To secure this it slioiild enter vertically 
through openings high enough to carry the stieam into the 
upper atmosphere of the lOom where it w ould at once mix 
with warm air before its jiresence could be felt. 



FiCr. 2‘1 .— Sketch of Various Provisions for Ventilation 
A, Sasli wmdoAV. 11, Hopper snsli-lij>ht tallinjr inwnids (\ 

voiitilatioii I), Louviod outlets E, M( K iniieJ\s \ (‘ntilatoi F, 
Sliei iiitiflianFs valve. (J, EllisoiFs conical bucFs H 'CobiiFs 
tube. (Alter Pai kes and Ken wood). 

The common forms of inlets generally used in cold 
countries are • — 

1 Double Sash Window with an air s])ace between 
Swinging Avindows are often employed as inlets especially 
in hospitals and schools 

2 Loarres or renftlafors made on the ])iinciple of a enti- 
latioii blinds. These can be opened or closed at Avill by a 
mechanical arrangement 

o. A hin;:>e at the upper part of the aviiuIoav so that it 
can fall forward and act as a Sberingham’s vah e 

4 Brteks pprfo)affd wdh conical holes Avitb the narrow 
end outside. The air passing through the nairow to the 
broad end is so distributed that it is not felt as a draught 

5 Tobin’s Tube . — It is a short Auntieal shaft of metal 
plate or Avood Avhich leads up the Avail from the floor level 
to a height of 5 or G ft. The loAver end opens into the outer 
air through an air brick or an opening made in the A\all ; the 
current of fresh air rises in a smooth stream through the 
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upper opening and it does not seem to change its direction 
until it lias gone far above the opening. 

0 SJieyninham's Valre . — This is a flap door placed near 
the ceiling, and when opened it forms a wedge-shaped pro- 
jection into the room and admits air through the open top 
in an upward direction 

7 McKmnel’s Ventilator consists of an inner and outer 
tube, one encircling the other, the inner forming the outlet 
tube, and projecting bi^.yond the outer both outwards and in- 
wards. This IS Avell adapted in hot countries when lixed on 
the roof of single storied buildings, c.f/., factories theatres, etc. 

(h) Outlets — As a general pnnci])le the outlets should be 
placed opposite to the inlets Respired air has a tendency 
to go upwards and outlet openings are best provided at the 
upper part of the room Rooms with sloping roofs can have 
outlets in the form of rahje-openinqs along the entire top as 
in the case of Indian huts. In tropical climates windows 
are placed opposite to each other which act both as inlets 
and outlets 

The regulation of the ventilation openings is of some 
importance. In colder climates it is better for the windows 
to open at the top with a slope from lielow u])wards and 
inwards, so that the cold air may be directed upwards and 
then sink by its own weight In India the ivindows almost 
always open either outwards or inwards and consequently 
the regulation of the direct force of the wind is not very 
easy. By keeping the Venetians partly closed, and the inner 
glass shutters open, excess of light and wind may be pre- 
vented from entering the room 

B Artificial Ventilation. — This may be earned out 
(a) by extraction of foul air, the fresh air entering to till its 
place — the Vacuum Sifstem . (/>) by propelling fresh air — 
the Plenuiu Sfjsteut , and (c) by a combination of both, —the 
Balanced Spstem. In the extraction system the motive poAver 
which acts at the end of the air cm rent may be a fan, a tire, 
or a furnace ; Avhereas in the plenum system the motive power 
acts at the commencement of the air circuit, and must be 
some form of mechanical force. Of the tAvo systems the 
propulsion method is more efVicient because of the steadiness 
of its action In order that both the systems should work 
efficiently, the room to be A^entilated should conform to the 
conditions of a tight-iitting box except in the matter of inleta 
and outlets Avhicli should be provided. Open windows and 
doors disturb the continuity of the air current. This method 
of ventilation is suitable for large factories, specially those 
associated with dust, fumes and heat; schools; hotels; 
theatres ; etc 

I. Vacuum or Extraction System.— 

(a) Fans . — These are used for extraction as they are 
easily regulated and the amount of draught can be controlled. 
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Two types of fans, are generally used, mz low-pressure 
large volume fans and high-pressure fans. The low-jiressure 
or ring type fans are suitable for handling volumes of air 
that offer little obstruction or resistance. These fans are 
mainly of the propeller type and are so fixed that they can 
draw air directly from a room where tliere are no obstruc- 
tions. For efficient working of the propeller fans the follow- 
ing conditions are necessary — 


(i) Abundant air supply to the room or place from Avhieh 
the fan is exhausting ; 

(ii) free access of air on intake side ; 

(in) free discharge; 

(^c) suitable speed 

High-pressure or centrifugal fans are used to extract or 
propel air against resistance, as for instance in extraction 
systems where long and tortuous 


ducts are essential. They are, there- 
fore, useful in furnaces, and in 
chemical works In parts of very 
large halls where the air often 
stagnates, exhaust fans are used 
to waft the still air into general 
circulation A fan 2 ft in diameter 
makes 630 revolutions minute 
and discharges 6000 cubic ft. of air 
(h) Open fire tvffh Fine — The 
jirinciiile underlying this system is 
that heat expands the volume of 
air, reduces the density, and thus 
causes an upward flow which in 
turn sets up a current in the room 



Fi(i. 21 — Pkopp.llek Fan 
WITH Morou. 


air. Ordinary fireplaces, chimneys and ventilating gas lights 
act in this way. The efficiency of ventilation depends ui^on 
the diff erence between the temperature inside the room and 
the temperature of the air outside Mines are usually venti- 
lated in this way by lighting a fire at the bottom of an iq)- 
cast shaft which acts in the same way as a chimney does in 
a room. The ventilation is maintained by an intake shaft 
through which air is drawn down, and travels through all 
the workings and galleries of the mine before it escapes 
through the upcast or return shaft. The main point to 
remember in this system is that the fire should be put at the 
bottom of the upcast shaft and provision made at suitable 
points for free admission of pure air By this method about 
1060 to 2000 cubic ft. of air are supplied per head jier hour, 
but in mines where fire damp is evolved, as much as 6000 
cubic ft of air per hour per man are given. This method 
IS rather crude and expensive, and has been replaced by the 
use of exhaust fans at the head of the iqicast shaft which 
suck the air up. 
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2. Plenum or Propulsion System. —In this system fresh 
air is driven into rooms by mechanical forces like revolving^ 
fans, steam jets or other appliances The advantages of 
this system are that the source of air can be selected and 
the amount delivered can be regulated according to the 
requirements. But the air so treated loses its freshness and 
does not give that feeling of exhilaration one gets in 
ordinary fresh air. 

(a) Propulsion hij fans.-— For this purpose centrifugal 
fans with eight or more blades should be used The duct& 
should be large, as with narrow tubes not only is the resis- 
tance increased but the speed of the current for an equal 



Fig. 25 .— Rolling Mill at Tinpi^ate Works. 

Note the Plenum System of* ventdation supplying: cold-air 
douclie ovei tlie woikers. (Courtesy of Sturtevaiit Engineer- 
ing ('o Jjd. London). 

delivery has to be raised. It is always convenient to have 
the outlets trumpet-shaped. This propulsion system of 
ventilation has the largest application in workshops and 
factories, and is used in operations attended with extreme 
heat as before furnaces so that cold air may be directly 
delivered over the workers. In very large workshops or 
public halls where there is difficulty of distiibuting air even- 
ly, this system with a number of ducts uniformly distributed 
will ensure efficient ventilation. 

(h) Propulsion hy Steam Jets. — The force of the steam jet 
forms the motive power. Tubes passing from adjacent 
rooms converge into the chimney below the steam jet and 
the upward current extracts air from them This plan is 
very suitable in factories where there is a spare supply of 
steam. 

(c) Propulsion hy Piimjps.— This is used in some collieries 
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for forcing in fresh or extracting foul air. It is seldom used 
for ventilating buildings 

o The Balanced System - A combination of both the 
plenum and extraction systems is sometimes used specially 
for the ventilation of large halls with extensive sitting 
capacity. In the Houses of Parliament in London this 
system is in operation. The ‘‘cool room” of the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine is also ventilated by the com- 
bined system. 

The advantages of artificial methods of ventilation are 
the constancy and facility with which fresh air is supplied 
under all conditions, whereas natural ones though less 
costly are not under human control being subject to at- 
mospheric conditions 

Punri^K ATioN OK Air 

It IS of primary importance that the air e breathe 
should be as pure as xiossible Under ordinary circumstances^ 
the air is constantly purifieil by certain natural processes 
which are discussed below. Ibit in large cities these natural 
processes are interfered Avith and ])urification of air is done 
by proper ventilation, or the air may be })uritied by washing 
by ])assing through a special air washer (srr Eig 21 j This 
method IS possible in artilicial methods of vcmtilatiou. The 
natural processes of purification of air are — 

1. Ram . — This carries dissolved or suspended impurities 
to earth as is evidenced by an increase in the amount of 
ammonia, etc. Pain is in fact a mechanical ])urilier and 
Avashes the air. 

2 Plavfs. — The green parts containing chlorophyll take 
in C'Oi from the air and assimilate carbon and give off 
oxygen to the atmosphere. 

ly A fcAv (mnstitucnts that enter into the composition of 
the atmosphere help also to purify it These are o.rijijoh 
and ox(me Ozone is often used to remove foul odour and to 
destroy micro-oganisms that may be present in the air 

Examixatiox ok Ykntilvtion ok a lioOAl 

The examination of ventilation of a room or a dwelling 
house to determine its fitness for human habitation is gene- 
rally done by the folloAv ing methods : — 

1. Enter the room at the time of maximum contamina- 
tion, i e , sometime after the people have been there, and 
note the first ‘s(*nse' impression, i.e , Avhether the air is 
stuffy, smelly or otherwise offensive. This implies that the 
temperature of the air in the room is higher than that of 
the outside air, and that there is excessive humidity and 
stagnation of air. 

2. Make a note of the number of occupants, nature and 
number of lights, open Avindows and other fresh air inlets. 
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Ascertain the number of outlets. The rate of movement of 
the air is (ietermined by an anemometer and the amount of 
air entering the room is then calculated These observations 
should be supplemented by the use of kata-thermometer. 
(See T)age Sd) 

Determination of the Amount of Cubic Space.— This is 
done by multiplying the length, breadtli and height where 
the room is regular in sliajic Where the rooms are irregular 
in form witli angles, projections, etc., certain rules for 
measurements of the areas of circles, segments, triangles, etc , 
must be followed. It is seldom necessary to make deductions 
for chairs, tables and other furniture that occu])y only a 
small space But deduction should be mad(‘. for ])ersons 
living in the room and for solid furniture like cupboards, 
bedding, etc , which occupy a certain amount of space. 
Becesses containing air should also be measured and added 
to the amount of cubic space. The cubic contents of a room 
can be determined by any one of the following rules : — 

(hicuiiiferciice of a circle — diameter (D) xS.141() 

Area of a caicle — I)- s 0.7854-. 

Aiea of an ellipse = product of the two diameters <0.7854. 
(hrcumfereuce of an ell ipso = half the sum of the two diametms 
X 8.141(3 

Vrea of a sipiar e-scpiare of one of the sides. 

Area of a triangle-base x ^ height, or height x \ base. 

Area of par allelogram = divide into two triangles by a diagonal. 

and take tlie sum of tlie areas of the two triangles 
Cubic capacity of a solid ri^ctangle or a cube is found by multi- 
])lying three dimensions together. 

Cubic capacity of a cylinder — area of base x height 
Cubic capacity of a cone or pyramid-^ .\iea of base x \ height 
Cubic capacity of a dome- Lea of base x \ height 
(hibic capacity of a sphere — I ) * 0 528(3 

The number of cubic feet of space per head is determined 
by dividing the total number of cubic feet (after necessary 
additions and deductions) by the number of persons occupy- 
ing the room The floor space per head is determined by 
dividing the total area of the floor by the number of persons 

Heating and Cooling 

We have now to consider the problems pertaining to the 
heating and cooling of houses. This subject is intimately 
related to ventilation as difference of temperature is one of 
its causes. The heating of dwelling houses in India is 
restricted to certain hill stations, and even there only in 
winter The opposite process of cooling the houses and 
atmosphere is more a necessity in India than that of heating. 
The means of producing heat are many, while the methods 
of keeping the rooms and the air cool, thougli limited, are 
being done with satisfactory results, but are rather expensive. 
A short description of both these methods is given below : — 
I. Distribution of heat.— Eor the purposes of heating 
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houses and of ventilation, lieat is commonly produced by the 
combustion of fuel, and is distributed by : — 

(a) Conduction. 

(/>) Eadiation. 

(c) Convection. 

(a) Condiicf ion — Solids are, as a rule, good conductors of 
heat, while liquids and gases are bad ones Cood conductors 
give off heat rapidly to the surrounding air and to articles in 
contact with them This jirocess is very slow as air is a 
bad conductor of heat 

(?>) Radiation. — By this is meant the giving off of heat 
from hot bodies, such as 0])en fireplaces to (‘older ones 
through the air During radiation, heat is transmitted in 
straight lines on all sides with equal intensity The intensity 
of the radiant heat is in inverse ratio as the scpiare of the 
distance Thus if the heat at one foot distance from a fire be 
one, then at four feet it will be sixteen times less 

(c) Convection — By this process heat is transmitted 
through gases and liquids CVinvection depends upon a 
peculiar tendency of these bodies to exyiand with heat and 
thus to become lighter and rise upwards, their place being 
taken by colder nnd heavier yiortions, which in their turn 
become warm, exyiand and ascend, thus setting up a jirocess 
of circulation of hot air in every yiart of the room 
The common methods of heating dwellings are : — 

(«) Oyien firejilaces and grates 
{h) Closed fires or stoves 

(c) Pipes charged with hot air, hot wat(u', or steam 
(a) Open Fireplaces — This method is most extensively 
used in li^ngland and in the hill stations in India on account 
of the (dieerfulness of the room and the efficient ventilation 
which it ensures. 

(h) Closed Fires or Stoves — In this method heat is obtain- 
ed by burning fuel in a grate enclosed by a good conducting 
or absorbing material on all sides except below the bars. 
The air coming in contact Avith this heated surface becomes 
warmed and tliereby heat is disseminated. These stoves are 
usually made of cast iron, bricks or tiles CJoal, coke, iiarafiin, 
etc , are burnt in these stoves. 

Gas stoves are good for cooking and in cases where lieat 
is required quickly and for a short tune only They should 
always have a fine, otherAvise the products of combustion 
left in the room might affect the health of tlie occupants. 

(c) IFeathicf hy hot air, hot ivater, and steam are also 
resorted to, but are not ordinarily adopted in India. Heating 
of rooms with hot air should not be done. 

II. Artificial cooling of air.— This is most important 
in India, and excepting the different hill stations, cooling of 
the atmosphere and of the rooms is specially called for during 
the summer months. This is generally done by preventing 
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direct radiabion of the sun from entering the room, and by 
keeping the doors and windows closed during the day tunc 
By this method the air inside the house is rendered mucli 
cooler than the air outside, and a circulation is thereby estab- 
lished. The outside air can be made cooler by passing it by 
means of Thermantidotes or fan-wheels, through wet kJins- 
khiis mats or tatties which will have the additional eft'ect of 
acting as lilters by removing all suspended im])urities of the 
air These are hung over doors and windows, and fieipient- 
ly wetted by sprinkling water on them The evaporation 
of this water effectively cools the air of the room Fans 
and punkahs though used as propellers also hclj) to kce]) 
the room cool. By condensation and rarefaction of air 
certain changes in the temperature may be ])roduced. By 
suitable arrangements of expansion cylinders, it is possible 
to have a supply of cold air, the temperatuie of Avhich is 
much below that of the surrounding bodies. This method 
of cooling is utilised in refrigerating chambers in ships 
carrying meat. h]xperiments made at the ( 'alcutta Scliool 
of Tropical Medicine in building what is known as the “cool 
room” seem to hold great possibilities for controlling the 
temperature of the hot months. This room is kept at a 
temperature of 70^ to 75® V and is jirovidcd with inlets for 



cold and outlets for Avarm air The cold air passes through 
a pipe connecting the room Avith an adjoining room, the fan 
room, and the Avarm air goes out by another T>ip^ Avhich is 
discharged near the fan and passes over the coils into the 
cold air inlets leaving moisture behind (See Fig. 2()). The 
fan has a Avire protected contrivance for the supply of fresli 
air from outside free from dust. This also passes oA^er the 
coils before reaching the cold air pipe. Next to the fan 
room is the ammonia machine room Avorked by a low speed 
motor. There is thus a constant circulation of air. Heated 
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nir is being continually drawn otl and returned again in the 
form of cool fresh air. There is no risk of chills, and by the 
provision of the line netting over the inlets and outlets 
germs and mosipiitoes are also eliminated 

The problem of air cooling in the tropics dilfers in prin- 
ciphi according to the local conditions of weather and cli- 
mate. Speaking generally, in northern India the air in the 
hot weather is excessively hot, over J()0« F but is dry ; a 
reduction of temperature alone aviII give comfort, even if 
accompanied by a rise in the relative humidity. The prin- 
ciple of cooling by evajioration is, therefore, made use of here 
— the hot dry air is passed through a thin layer of moisture 
and 111 ])assing through evaporates tlie wnter and so becomes 
cooler by the heat being taken from it to evajiorate the Avater 
In hot moist climate like llombay, ('alcutta and Madras, 
the discomfort is ])roduccd both by higli temperature ami 
high humidity ; and the i eduction of temperature alone 
would in itself be of little avail, as the absolute humidity 
Avould be the same and the relativi^. humidity higher than at 
the original temperature A i eduction in both temjierature 
and humidity is therefore necessary It is to be remembered 
further that the feeling of comfort is the result of com- 
])arison with outside conditions, and it is not necessary to 
})roduce a constant set of conditions throughout tlie year. 
In Calcutta, for instance, during the hot Aveather and rams 
and autumn, it av ill be suflicient if the teinjierature of the 
cool room or iiall is brought to 10^ or F beloAv the out- 
side temperature and the ladatiA^e humidity brought to beloAv 
(iO to (>5 p c Some installations with this end in vieAV have 
been installed in Lombay and Calcutta, in theaties, business 
houses and legislative council chambers The ‘‘air condition- 
ing,” as it IS called, is accomplished in the following manner : — 
Suppose the air outside is 90® F with a relat ive humidity of 
SO p.c ; Ave Avish to liave the air inside at say 70® F and a 
relative humidity of GO p c Hie incoming air is draAvn 
through a layer of fine water jets, the water of Avliich has 
been reduced m temjierature to GO® F. by a cooling plant 
The air jiassing through these jets is brought, to GO® F and 
leav(‘s saturated Avitli moisture, the excess moisture re- 
presenting 80 p c relative humidity at 90® F being i emovtul 
Saturation at GO® F equals 0 518 inch of mercury vaiiour 
tension This air is then taken through ducts and delivered 
into the rooms During its passage through the ducts it Avill 
become heated and aviII actually dissipate itsidf tliroiigh the 
room at a temperature of about 75® F It contains th(‘. same 
amount of moisture as it did at GO® F. and this rejiresenfs at 
75® F. a relative humidity of GO p c The air is draAvn out 
at the floor level of the room or hall by means of outlets Avhich 
lead it back to the cooling machine Avhere it can be used 
again. 
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Thk Examination of Aiu 

Collection of the Sample. — F^oi examination pin poses, air is best 
collected in huge vvide-mouthed glass jais ot about 3 to 4 litres 
capacity, thoroughly cleaned and diied. The sample should be taken 
at the time w hen the atmospheie is at its highest degiee of yitiation, 
as tor example, in the case of scliool looms when all the students 
haye been in the class foi some time. Theie are two methods ot 
taking the sample : 

1 Take the jar filled with distilled watei into the lOom, and 
empty it by turning it upside down. Dry it in the room and put the 
stoppei in lightly or cover it up with an mdia-i libber cap so that no 
out-sule ail can entei. 

2. Air may be blown in by bellows having a long nozzle, so that 
it may leach the bottom of the jar, and displace air from the very 
bottom. Whenevei possible the examination should be done in the 
room itself 

The vessels should always beai a lalnd on which the cubical capa- 
city of the )ar, the baiometi ic piessnre and the tern pei atm e at the tune 
of the collection ot the sample should be noted. 

One with an acute sense of smell can readily detect, the presence 
of caibon disulphide, sulphuretted hydrogen, coal gas, organic matter, 
etc. Do (hiaumont was the first to point out that the {leculiar fetid 
smell peiceived on entering an inhabited room fiom the outside was 
the result of the intluence ot atmospheric humidity on the organic 
matter The impression on coming from the ojien an into an inhabit- 
ed loom should be recoided at once as the sense ot smell gets dulled 
veiy soon. The smell also depends on the cleanliness oi otherwise 
ot the loom and its occupants. 

The examination of air should include the determination of, (1) 
suspended matter, dust and bacteria; (2) oiganic matter; (3) cai- 
bonic acid ; (4) caibon monoxide ; (5) ammonia and watei y vapoui. 

1. Suspended Matter. -The prescmce in the air of suspended 
matter is an indication ot the kind ot surroundings from which the 
ail is taken They include not only dust ot animal and vegetable 
origin but yaiious micro-organisms. The detection of these oiganisms 
is of importance, foi which a bacteriological examination ot the air 
IS necessaiy Suspended impniities are ascei tamed by aspirating 
the air slowly through a special apparatus, rojicheVs Aeioscope^ over 
glass slides moistened with glycerin xvliich inteicepts the solid matter 
suspended in the an, and this mattei is subsequently examined under 
a microscope. 

To examine the micro-organisms, special cultuies are made in or 
upon the surface of sferile nutrient media. For this pin pose various 
methods are used. \ rough and leady method is to expose in tlie air 
to be examined a lactose litmus agar in Fetii dishes at varying 
intervals, and then to count the colonies which develo]) attei a definite 
time. Special colonies, if desired, can be isolated and giown in sub- 
cultuies and submitted to fuither examination. Fiankland’s method 
consists 111 aspirating a known volume of air through a plug ot glass 
wool and finely powdered cane sugar in a tube 5-in. in length and 
l^-in. m diameter All the samples having been taken a file-inaik is 
made acioss the center of each tube, which is then broken m half and 
the plug of glass wool and sugar which retain all the micro-organisms 
is pushed by a sterile wire into a sterile flask of 150 c.c. capacity. In 
this 10 to 15 cc. of liquefied sterile nutiient gelatin are mtioduced, 
when the sugar dissolves, the glass xvool becomes distmtegrated, 
and a roll cultuie is made on the walls of the flask, xvhicli is incubat- 
ed at 22° (\ and the colonies are counted when they have developed. 

2. Organic Matter.— This is estimated by aspirating a definite 
quantity of air through a freshly prepared solution of potassium 
permanganate of known strength. The undecomposed permanganate 
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is determined by oxalic acid. The lesiilt is obtained by calciiJatinpr 
the number of cubic feet ot an reqiiiied to decolorise 0.001 ^im. of 
potassium peimanganate in solution The test, however, is not 
very satisfactory, as it ^ives no indication ot the natuie ot the 
orjjanic mattei, whethei of animal oi ot \ e^etable oi igin Moumci, 
niti ous, sulphuious and other acids pi(\sent in the an e the same 
reaction. 

o. Catboiuc ylcn/ — The ])iesence ot caibonic acid in the air is 
not injurious to health, but beinp a pioduct ot combustion and les- 
piration its estimation ^ives an idea le^aidingthe device ot ])ollu- 
tion of the an. Many methods have been de\ ised toi tlie estimation 
ot CO , in the atmosphere 

Fettenhofer’s Method. This method depends on the lact that an 
alkaline medium like lime watei oi baryta A\atei absoibsCO ,, the alka- 
linity beinp: thus diminished. Theretoie the diff’eience in the dejziee 
ot alkalinity before and after the expeiiment es an index ot the 
amount of (M3. 

Technique.— Add .50 c c. ot clear and fiesh baiyta Axatei to the 
sam])leofan in a Wirichestei quaitand replace* the sto])pei. .\llow 
it to stand for some time with occasional shaking t o allow the COj 
to mi\ with rhe baryta watei to toim baiium caibonate The* alka- 
linity ot baryta is deteimnied by astandaid solution oi oxalic acid, 

1 cc of which is equivalent to 0.5 cc of (M), Plienolphthalein is 
used as an indicator, the colour disappeaiin^ on neutialisation. 

Ifaldane^ iVtet//od — -This is the most jnactical and coiueiuent 
method and ^ives sutticient accuiate lesults. Haldane uses oidinaiy 
gas analysis appaiatus and deteimines the loss of xoliime in the 
sainjile betoie and attei absoiption ot the (M), by caustic iiotash 
solution A glass burette x\ ith a wide ungiaduated ])oition, and a 

narrow portion giaduated in division of th par t of the capacity 

ot the burette is employed. This is enclosed in a xxatei jacket, 
and a control tube ot approximately the same si/.e as the gas burette 
is used to coirect the vai lation of tempeiature The diminution 
of volume as shown by the difference between the tAvo readings, 
i e, Ixdore and after absorption, by measuring the level ot the potash 
solution in the naiiow boie tubing ot the abs()i})tion piliotte, gi\ es 
the result in volumes per 10,000. 

-t. Cdt'hon Monoxide (a) Solution ot blood is mixed xvith the 
sample of air to satuiation when it toims a yelloxv solution ; if the an 
contains carbon monoxide the colour becomes pink (?>) As])iiate air 
through diluted defibrinated blood and examine under a spectros- 
cope Tf carbon monoxide is present txvo xv ell-mark(*d bands in x^el- 
low and green pait between lines 1) and K xvill be seen On tin* 
addition ot ammonium sulphide no change xvill be found in the an 
containing (X) but in oxylnemoglobin two lines xvill be replaced by a 
single broad line showing the spectium ot Inemoglobin 

.5 Ammonia and Matery Vapour. — Ammonia is estimat(*d by 
drawing the air through distilled xvatei pieviously tested ns to its 
freedom from ammonia and then examining the xxatei according 
to Nessler5s test. 

Watery vapour is determined by various forms of the hxgio- 
meter. For a description ot these see ('haptei on “(Innate and 
jMeteorology.’^ 
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OCCUPATIONAL HYGIENE AND OFFENSIVE 
TRADES 

Within recent years industrial liygieiu' has assumed an 
important position in preventive medicine owing to the 
enormous progress made with regard to dift'ercnt industries. 
Tiiis deals witli tlie health, the welfare, and tlie human rights 
of the vast majority of the population Noav problems have 
been introduced largely through the development of ncAv 
industries and the invention of new processes. Thus, we 
have the mining industries where the miner is comiielled to 
work underground, and where the mortality from accidents 
and diseases of the lungs is high Coal miner’s jihthisis and 
antliracosis are well-known diseases In .]ute and cotton 
mills, the Avorkers are exposed to dusty occu])ation for seA^eral 
hours, and are likely to sulfer from chronic lung troubles. 
Liabilitv to plunibism in the manufacture of white lead ; 
necrosis of the jaw in the manufacture of matches, ])roduc- 
tion of epit/heliomatous ulceration and cancia* of the skin in 
those handliui* ])itch, tar and oil ; and the risk of life and 
limb to those working in mills, lailways, mines, (dc ; the 
dangers of inhaling irritating fumes from dilferent susfiendcd 
impurities, gas(‘s and ellluvia (.src ])age 8‘J) ; the risk of 
infection from anthrax among persons luindlmg wool, horse 
hair, Indies and skin ; and finally the liability to hookworm 
infection —those are all t y|)ica.l occu[>ationa.l (!iseas(‘s Apart 
from all these, there are other conditions, though not directlv 
related to industries, whicli seriously affect the Inailth of the 
Avork(n\s These arisii from ])oor ventilation, lack of cleanli- 
ness, over-crowding, faulty lighting arrangements, etc 

Industrial hygiene or industrial medicine has been des- 
cribed bv CoIIku’* as the study and a])plication of the ])rin- 
eiples and practice of modern m(‘dicine and hygiene to the 
sjiecial ]>roblems of health and disease as they ai(‘. met with 
in industry The field of study covered by “Industrial 
Hygiene” mav be divided into thr(‘e groups, rt?: 

1 The establishment of health in industry — rm/n.s/Woi 
JTljcjtcnp 

jJ The prevention of diseases and accidents 

The repair and healing in case of accidents and disease 
ill industry 

The medical profession, therefore, should be able to advise 
upon all matters affecting the health of the workers and to 

^British MedicalJoiii nah PVb K 19:10. 
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forecast the effect on health of any proposed new process 
or new substance which are likely to become im])ortant from 
the point of view of industry. It is, therefore, necessary that 
an efficient medical service should be planned so that it can 
perform the following? functions necessary for the welfare of 
the Avorkers 

In order to improve the sanitary condition of the people 
working' in different industries, certain rules have to be 
followed for the welfare of the workmen. The following 
require careful consideration: — 

1. Honrs of Work — These require to be regulated 
according to the nature of the work, the physical exertion 
required, and the amount of nervous tension Special consi- 
deration should be shown to women and children Pregnant 
women should not work for several weeks before and after 
conlinement P>oys under eighteen years should not be 
engaged for works involving danger to health from irritating 
dust or poisonous fumes. The Hoyal Commission of Labour 
in India (U).')!) tixed the weekly working hours for fac- 
tories to f)! and tlie daily limit to 10 hor women the rest 
period should include the hours between 10 p m to 5 a.m , 
and for (diildren the work should not (exceed 7^ hours and the 
rest ])eriod should include 7 ]) m to 0-30 a.m 

2 Periodical Insjwction - 1\\ this country medical exa- 
mination of entrants into a factory applies only to children 
and adolescents An additional measun^. ol protection is 
])criodical medical ins])ectaon of the factories and the wor- 
kers exposed to known risks This may be done weekly, 
fortnightly or monthly and may be carried out by the 
certifying surgtM)!! or a surgeon a])pro\ed bv the (!hi(‘l 
lns])ecloi During tlu^se inspections, the conditions undei 
which the work is carried on, and those under which the 
workmen live outside the working hours, require very 
careful su])ervision Ventilation, dust, cleanliness, gases, 
vapours, heat, damjmess, liglit, overcrowding, drinking water', 
washing facilities, latrines, sanitary arrangements, hours ot^ 
work and rest, etc , all re([uire to be investigated Periodi- 
cal medical examination, whereby minor ailments may be 
recognised and treated, and the^. testing of workers’ titness 
after a few years of factory service, would, by the elimina- 
tion of Die untit;, trrid to maintain industrial efficiency. 
Thus examination of the blood for basophilic sti]>pling is 
of great value in the ])rophylaxis of pliimbism ytoreover, 
facilities should be available for periodical examination and 
repeated radiographs of the lungs in persons exposed to 
the risk of tuberculosis or pneumonoconiosis 

3 AccAdenfs — Industrial accidents still exact too high 
a toll of human life These are common in those working in 
railways, mines and factories, and with proper care it is 
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injuries and diseases are common to w orkmen ; for instance, 
spinal curvature due to faulty posture ; varicose veins 
from long standing ; injuries to the eye from fragments of 
stone or metals; impairment of vision from faulty lighting, 
or eye strain ; etc. Since many accidents are preventable, 
they ought to be prevented. The fencing of exposed portions 
of the machinery, the cleaning of machines after they have 
ceased running for the day, the protection of the lifts, better 
illumination of the work room, passages and staiis, and ins- 
tructions given to th(‘. workers on the dangers incidental to 
the work, will considerably lessen the number of casualties 

4 Lujhf mfi — Whatever may be the nature of Avoik, there 
must be siifhcient light in every factory to enable the workers 
to see clearly and without any elfort. It is, of course, clear 
that the amount of illumination necessary will vary with the 
nature and character of tlie work, but there must be a limit 
which should not be exceeded, since defective lighting in 
any workshop or factory often increases the risk of accidents. 
The lighting of coal mines is of special importance It has 
been definitely established that defective illumination is the 
major factor in the causation of miner's nystagmus When- 
ever possible, natural lighting should be preferred ; therefore 
all workshops should be made to face east and west so 
that the sun might enter the rooms The light available 
should be well distributed, and if the walls are periodically 
white- washed it will not only helj) to keep the rooms bright 
but will also help proper diffusion of liglit. When artificial 
lights are used, preference should be given to electric light- 
ing, as this causes no vitiation of the atmosphere Indirect 
illumination is the best, specially when reflected from the 
ceiling. When low bright lights are used they should be 
protected with a shade or reflector so that no beams from 
the lamp can fall directly on the eye of the worker when 
looking either at his work or horizontally across the room 
Insiiflicient lighting, besides increasing the incidence of 
accidents, damages the eye sight and leads to general in- 
sanitary conditions, as accumulation of dirt and other defects 
may pass unnoticed. 

5. Ventilation . — Efficient ventilation is essential in all 
factories and workshops Badly ventilated workshops lower 
the vitality, increase susceptibility to disease and interfere 
with the mental and physical efficiency of the workers. In- 
dustrial fatigue IS partly due to air stagnation and polluted 
atmosphere. Natural ventilation, except in small workshops 
and factories, is not always possible. In every case arrange- 
ment should be made for cross ventilation. In single-storied 
workshops ridge ventilation or sloping central ridge roof is 
quite efficient. In large factories, specially those associated 
with dust, fumes or heat, mechanical system of ventilation 
is necessary This may be either extraction or exhaust 
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ventilation, or plenum or propulsion, or a combination of 
both. A supply of cool air to places where hot work is 
carried on, e r/ the furnace department of gas Avorks or tin 
plate works, where the Avorkers are subjected to very Ingli 
temperature, adds greatly to tlndr comfort, health and 
efhciency. This is best done by an ellicient plenum system 
of ventilation Avhereby a cold douche of air can be deliver- 
ed over the heads of the Avorkers (Fig. 25) 

f) Cleanl mess. — Cleanliness of factories and Avorkshops 
and their surroundings should be maintained The Avails 
and ceiling re((uire periodical lime-Avashing or ])aintin«, and 
cyery attempt should be made to kec]) aAvay eflluvia and 
dust This IS more important in dusty trades (.see]) 117), 
specially Avhere the dust is poisonous or othei Avise danger- 
ous In textile mills dealing with jute, wool, flax and silk, 
Avhere large quantity of dust and Avaste materials are throA\ n 
during the A^arious manufacturing processes, these riajuire 
careful handling for the health and efficiency of the aa orkers 
To eliminate dust and to keej) the different machinery m 
proper order, the use of vacuum cleaners and installation of 
dust removing plant give satisfactory results Cleanliness 
of the skin is an important matter for coal miners to prevent 
getting beat-knee and beat-elboAv Avhich are due to se])tic 
infections of the skin at sites Avhicli haA^e become irritated 
during Avork Provisions for Avater and places for washing 
should be obligator v for workers in dusty iirocesses 

7 Education of Workmen as to the Nature of Danejer — All 
Avorkmen should know something of the danger of the 
material with Avhich they come into contact The factory 
physician should teach the Avorkinen to take an inteiest in 
protecting themselves They should knoAv the Aalue of 
cleanliness in lead Avorks. Precautionary placards and illus- 
trated notices should be used in the Avork rooms concerned 
Men should be trained in the methods of artiticial ies])ira- 
tion so that these can be employed promptly in caibon 
monoxide poisoning The workmen should never remain 
ignorant of the poisons they are handling 

8. iLiwnditij . — It is usually thought that the health of 
the AA^orkers in the Avet or humid sheds is worse than of those 
Avorking in the dry sheds. When humidily is piesent heat 
is far more diflicult to withstand, as the body cannot then 
cool by SAveating. Put IlrcenAvood in a recent in\estigation 
has thrown some doubt on this, and his results Avould seem 
to shoAv that the temperature is a morii important factor 
than humidity. A recent Commission in India recommended 
that when artificial humidification was used in cotton factor- 
ies in India the Avetkata reading should not be below eleven 
In the year 1934 the Indian Factories Act (modifi(‘d) 
was iiassed to improve the liygienic conditions under 
Av hich the people work, and also to take measures to prevent 
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diseases incidental to particular occupations. By this Act 
the Local (roverninents can appoint inspectors Avith powers 
to regulate hours of work and to recommend sanitary mea- 
sures with regard to ventilation, li^^hting, Avater-supy^ly,^ 
latrine and urinal accommodation and general cleanliness, 
provision for means of esca])e in case of tire, precautions 
against tire and accidents, as would be conducive to the 
health and welfare of the factory hands The Eoyal Com- 
mission of Labour (1931) recommended that every factory 
should he compelled to maintain separate and sufficient 
number of latrine accommodation for males and females, 
and adeipiate stall to keep them clean They further 
observed that creches should be provided for children up 
to the age of 6 years when considerable number of women 
are employed This should be statutory for places employ- 
ing 256 Avomen or more. 

Tndustki A i. Poisons 

Lead — Lead is a cuniulatiNc poison and being an imi)or- 
ta-n(. article of comincrc(‘. it is a most common and insidious 
industrial ])Oison It gains entrance ini o the syst em by (a) 
swallowing minutC/ ])articles whim it is convmted in the 
stomach by the hydrochloric acid of i.lui gastric ]uic(‘. into 
a chloride, Avluch is readily soluble; (h) inhaling dust and 
fumes of Imid Avhen in a molten state; and (r) absorjition 
from the skin in handling lead, spiunally A\hen mixed AMth 
oil, as in ])aint Chroiiui poisoning originates fioin the s1oa\ 
absorption and retention of minut(‘ (piantities of the nndal. 
Workins in Umd factories and thos(‘ who (*onstantIy Inindle 
lead are very proiu^. to poisoning as ihoy gciKMally c.onta- 
minaf(‘. their food with their unwashed hands ()nc(‘. absor- 
b(‘d, lead is stored in th(^ bon(‘.s ]>iobably in tin*, torm of 
triple phosphate Avliudi is harmless, becanise th(‘. normal 
liydrogen-ion concentration of the blood cannot dissoh e it, 
nor as long as there is ])ositiv(‘. calcium balance in the 
blood Amdosis and alkalosis aviII dissoh (‘ lead out of tlie 
bones, specially if calcium is (hdicicmt; in th(‘. diet 

Trades and ocioipations in whudi lead ])Oisoniiig is likely 
to aris(‘. are; — Lead mining and smelting; manulactiiie of 
red, Avliite or carbonate of lead; painters and colour 
griinbu’s : iminufacture of lead pi])es and ])lumbeis’ su])])lies, 
such as solder, etc; shot manufactuie ; ty])e toundenes ; 
coloured glass manufacture , various textile trades Avhere 
colouring matter containing lead salts aie used; pottmy 
manufacture during ])ainting and decorating or gilding; 
and manufacture of storage batteries Avhere lead grids or 
])erforated plates are used 

Tcf methyl lead added to ordinary jietrol gives rise to 
highly toxic and poisonous fume in the process of combustioiu 
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It is readily absorbed by the lun^s and skin giving rise to 
symptoms of acute and subacute lead poisoning. 

The preventive measures should consist of cleanliness of 
the hands and linger nails, frequent bathing, the use of 
separate clothing while at work, thorough washing of the 
hands and rinsing the mouth before eating, use of non- 
poisonous paints and processes in place of those which 
usually cause plumb ism, and avoidance of any food in the 
workroom or where there is sus])icion of lead in the air 
(rood nutritious food with plenty of milk (because of its high 
calcium content) and avoidance of all (‘xcesses, specially 
alcohol, are essential The workshop should be ke])t clean, 
well-ventilated, and free from dust by Avet cleansing of 
door, etc Arrangemenls should be made for ra])id and 
complete collection of all fumes and dust bv the installation 
of suitable exhaust ventilator. Handling of poisonous 
materials should be reduced to a minimum by substitution 
of mechanical methods. The International Labour Organisa- 
tion of the League of Nations at IVashington (DID) T>ro- 
hibited employment of Avomen and children (under 18) in 
certain ])roeesses connected with manufacture of lead 

Mercury — Persons engaged in the jireparation of vermi- 
lion, barometers, thermometers, and workers in factories 
Avhere mercurial salts are either priqiared or handled, exjiose 
themsidves to the poisonous effects of the metal Idie usual 
chaniuds of entrance a r(‘ the same as those ol'h^ad and arsenic 

Th('. sanitary pr(‘cautions to be observed are similar to 
those mentioned in th(‘ cas(‘ of lead H'orkmen should he 
provided with oveiauiats Special attrition should be ])aid 
to the ])ro])er care of the mouth and tefdh, and all caiious 
teeth should either he remoAed or filled INhdallic mercmiw 
va]iorises even at the ordinarv temperature and may ])ioduc(^ 
poisonous etfects Tt sliould, therefore, be ke])t coa (u ed to 
lessen the emanations as far as possible The lloois should 
be so constructed as to render the collection of all spilt 
mercury easy. 

The folloAving precautions should he ado])ted to ])ieA(mt 
mercurial poisoning : — 

1 The adoption of exhaust A-entilation wherever dust 
and fumes are cAmlA^ed 

2 To carry on all work in rooms at a temperature beloA\ 

V so as to reduce the danger of Amlatilization to a 

minimum 

d To have Avorkrooms with smooth as])halt tloors ; all 
benches, tables, etc , having enamelled iron to])s 

I Taking such measures as will prevent s])illing of 
mercurA^ 

5. Workers proA^ded vAdth respirators and overalls 

Phosphorus.— It is used chiefly in the manufactuie of 
matches, and poisoning occurs only in those who expose 
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themselves to its fumes They suher from necrosis of the 
Jaw, or from a characteristic cachectic condition Avith ame- 
mia, dyspepsia, albuminuria and bronchitis. Fragilitas os- 
Siam is also found in those Avorking in phosphorus 

Pi ecautioiis. The use of yclloAv phosphorus, which is 
more poisonous, is iioav forbidden by law and is substituted 
by sesipiisulphide of phosphorus which is harmless The 
safety match contains no phosphorus and is harmless. The 
^‘strike anywhere” matches may be made with iion-poisonoiis 
sesquisulphide of ])hosphorns instead of the poisonous white 
l)hosphorus The fumes of white and yellow pk.osphoius are 
rich in oxides and are readily absorbed into the human 
system. 

Special care should be taken of the teeth, and persons 
with carious teeth are particularly susceptible to the action 
of phosphorus Ri^id personal cleanliness should be observed 
and washing' out the mouth Avith alkaline solutions encourag- 
ed The work should be carried out in large, Avell-ventilated 
rooms, and if ])ossible in the open air The inhalation of 
turpentine with a view to oxidise phosphorus is also recom- 
mended. 

Arsenic. — Poisoning is common amongst those who 
handle arsenical pigments; inhale arsenical dust from Avall- 
])apers ; who are engaged in the making or manufacture of 
Pans green, Scheeles green, and articles coloured with 
arsenical dyes, n (/, artificial lloAvers; or amongst those Avho 
prepare the skins of animals for stulling. Arsenic may 
enter the system by the same routes as lead Poisoning 
may occur (i) from the dust of salts of arsenic, by inhala- 
tion and contact ; and (2) from arseniuretted hydrogen 
gas The possibility of arsenical poisoning from food-stuff 
should be kept in mind An outbreak occurred in Man- 
chester from contaminated beer The arsenic was derived 
from glucose and invert sugar used in the manufacture of 
beer Glucose is prepared from starch, and invert sugar 
from cane sugar by tlie aid of sulphuric acid which may 
contain arsenic. The salts act as local irritants specially 
around the nose, mouth, armpits, etc The symptoms of 
irritation are seen on the skin in the form of acneform or 
eczematous eruption; on the mucous membrane of the air 
passages and eyes, cau^iing con juncti\dtis and erdema of the 
eyelids, running of the nose, dry throat ; and gastro-intesti- 
nal symptoms producing great thirst, loss of appetite, colic, 
A omiting and diarrhoea Tn some cases the nervous system 
sutlers, causing neuritis and paralysis of the peripheral 
nerves. 

The sanitary precautions necessary are similar to those 
described under lead poisoning. The substitution of harm- 
less colours in place of arsenical pigments would do much to 
prevent the harmful effects. 
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Industrial Gases and Fumes 

In many industries the fumes and smoke given off are 
dangerous to the workers and require serious attention. 
Arrangement should, therefore, be made for their removal and 
to prevent any from escaping into the building and thus 
acting on the health of the workers. This is specially 
necessary in chemical industries and metal workers Pro- 
vision should be made for suitable lioods so that the fumes 
are led through them into an exhausting system which is 
served at the extractor end by a centrifugal fan. 

It is now established that metahfmue fever or brass 
founder's acfue is caused by the breathing of the solid 
particles of zinc, magnesium, or copper oxides present in 
fumes generated in the burning of these metals. The fume 
fever, however, does little permanent harm and the metallic 
oxides causing it are not true industrial poisons Recently 
cases of fume fever have been noticed in the welders of 
galvanised iron, the causative agent being zinc oxide, form- 
ed when the zinc of the galvanised coating is boiled off 
during welding. Titus, Warren and others* found that 
animals exposed to the vapour generated during electric 
welding of steel developed severe or fatal pulmonary oedema, 
due according to these observers to gases generated by 
the arc, viz nitrogen peroxide and ozone The resi)iratory 
hazard in welding can be prevented by the use of respirators 
or air masks, or by proper ventilation of the work-place. 



Fig. 27.— Methods of Removal of Smoke 
AND Fl 

((Courtesy of Stiirtevant Enmnoi*; Uo , Ld London). 

1. Arseniuretted Hfjdroge'n, J.s//j — This gas is found in 
chemical and galvanising Avorks. Cases of poisoning occur 
from the use of commercial acids derived from arsenical py- 
rites, or by the action of acids on metals containing arsenic. 

* Journal of Industrial Hygiene, July, 1935 
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The inhalation of this gas produces symjitoms of toxic 
jaundice and luemolysis 

2 Carhoii Monoxide, CO — It is a colourless gas without 
any taste or smell, and as it is formed at lower tem[)eratures 
than CO 2 , it is easily jiroduced whenever the air supply is 
deli(‘/ienl The contact of a gas llame wit h ('old metals, or a 
cold plate reduces the temperature to that Avhich hel])S a con- 
tinuous supply of CO ( >oal gas contains (> p c and water gas 
30 ]) c of CO and they are dangerous Turning a gas llame 
of a cooking stove too high means a good su]>i)ly of (JO 
Ft is extensively found 111 various industries and is the result 
of incomplete combustion of carbonaceous material. It is 
also formed by tln^ deoxidation of GO 2 and in the ‘‘after- 
damp” of mine ex])losions (see page 113) It is given otf 
from the blast furnaces of iron industri(‘s. Cases of poison- 
ing also occur from burning of any form of fuel, e </ coaL 
wood, charcoal, etc , without siiHicient provision for tlie ])ro- 
diicts of combustion to escape Accidental (uises of poison- 
ing are of very friMpicnt; occurrence siiccially because the 
gas has no odour or irritant action It has greater atlinity 
for IrtCmoglobin than oxygen ; and forms a stable com])ound 
with lucmoglobin (carboxylucmoglobin) rejilacing to a- large 
extent the loosely combined oxygiui It thus ])aralys(‘.s t.lie 
action of the blood corjmscles to act as an oxygem carrier 
The et1e>cts are, therefore, due to oxygen d(‘.i)rivation which 
deranges the normal imdabolism of body cells 

The earliest sym])lom is weakness of the limbs Avliich 
may supervene without any warning In others theie may 
be a sensation of heaviness in the head, giddiness, noises 
in the ears and ])alpitation, with nausea and even vomitang 
When these symptoms appear, the blood is already half 
saturated with the ])oison Sometimes the loss of muscular 
power IS sudden and the ])erson becomes insensible If not 
treated, cyanosis ayipears with hurried breathing, coiiMilsion 
and death 

Breathing small quantities of (X) lor loiig ])eiiods may 
yiroduce delcteiious ettV.ct on the health causing aincmia, or 
a form of mental derangement leading to nervous break- 
down. The after etVects are varnul in charactm’ nausea, 
headache, sym])toms of heart trouble, hiemorrhage into the 
central nervous system, nmiritas and attacks of yineumonia 
may a])pear. An early symptom ol chronic poisoning is 
fainting and loss of ])ower on exertion, and headache 

Haldane has shown that the yin'sence of t) 05 p.c of 
carbon monoxide in tlui air yirodiices toxic symptoms in 
man Wdien the air contains 0 08 p c of CO the hiemo- 
globin becomes half saturated, and the presence of 0 1 p.c 
causes symptoms of headache and lethargy to ayiyiear within 
one hour. Accidental deaths from CO poisoning is not 
uncommon in private houses during cold weather when 
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people sleej) with all doors and windows closed and keep 
an oil lamj) or a charcoal lire burning within tlie room. 

Kecently the danger of CO poisoning in air crait and 
motor cars due to the formation of this gas as one of the 
products accompanying the burning or])etrol in an internal 
combustion engine lias bemi em])hasised The detection of 
CO either in the blood of ])ilots or in the air of cockpits led 
to modihcatioii of the exhaust maiiilolds, and all new jilanes 
ar(i tested and (T) eliminated Indore they are acc(*i>ted by 
the U S. Navy. The danger of CO ])Oisoning from 0 ])en 
tourer motor cars is less in open streets whei(‘. the gas is 
freely diluted, but in tratlic tunnels \\heie tin*. (X) concen- 
tration may be high when the tiallic is held up, the danger 
IS great Put the advent of the saloon tyjie ot motor cars 
provided a means of tlie gas to accumulate (‘xen in open 
streets The dang’cr may arise in closed garages wdh the 
engin(\s running-, when the concentiation of CO may use 
rajndly. Tlierefore garages should be properly ventilated 
and care sliould be taken that discharging gases do not 
leak into t he interior of the cars 

The ])erson must be removed to the fresh air and kei)t 
lying down and artiticial respiiation should be carried on 
for at least half an hour In fact recovery may take place 
after se\ eral hours of unconsciousness Inhalation ol oxygen 
with 7 }) e CO 2 should be givim to st imulate res])iiation 

d Snlpluf rotted JIj](ho<fcv, JhS. — 'Jdiis gas has a ])eculiar 
smell of decom])osed eggs, and is dangerous to health even 
in 0 2 to 0 I |) c It IS sometimes found in old sewers, and 
in mines as tln^ product; of decom])Osition of iron ])yrites In 
minor degrees of poisoning it causes headache, gastric 
disturbances, nausea, intlammation of the con|unctiva and 
('ough When inhaled for long periods it causes convulsion, 
])aralysis, coma and death 

4 CJdornio, Cl, — This gas is evolved in the manulacture 
of chlorin(‘, chloride of lime, chlorates, in bleaching processes, 
paper mills and in the manufacture of chlorine disinlecting 
agents It has a strong ])enetrating odour and causes sullo- 
cation In acute ])oisoning it causes lachrymal ion, coryza, 
cough and dyspmea There may be bronchial catarrh ami 
])neumonia Chronic. ])oisoning caused by inhalation ot 
minute quantities gives rise to anaemia, gastric disturbances, 
headache, and the gradual decay of health with emaciation 

5 Anunonui^ — The gas has a shar]> penetrating 
odour and is evolved 111 the manufacture of ainmonia, and sal 
ammoniac, in the silvering of mirrors, tin plating, in connec- 
tion with refrigerating plants, and in the manutactiiie of 
ice Prolonged inhalation causes chronic bronchial cataiiii, 
irritation of the mucous membrane of the respiratory tract, 
inflammation of the conjunctiva, salivation, paroxysmal 
cough with expectoration of thick viscid mucus, etc. 
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(>. Carbon DisnlphaJe CS 2 . — This is used chiefly in the 
rubber industries and one i)art in a million of air is said 
to be toxic, and breathin*^ of one and a half parts per 
million produces serious symptoms It is also used in the 
manufacture of waterproofs, as a solvent of fats, and in 
the preparation of cellulose for artiliicial silk, etc Acute 
poisoning is rare Chronic poisoning may occur after pro- 
longed exposure. Headache, nausea and dizziness are the 
early symptoms ; these are followed by cold in the ex- 
tremities ; or pain, cramps, numbness or amesthesia in 
dillerent parts, of the body There may be dimness of vision 
Avitli weakness tremor or larger involuntary movements. 
Digestion may be imiiaired and there may be colic, diarrhoea 
or constipation Patient becomes irritable and depressed. 
Memory becomes weak, extremities cyanotic and the knee 
jerk exaggerated Pathological changes are atroyfliy and 
fatty degeneration of muscles and connective', tissues. It 
acts on the blood and causes Inemolysis 

Prevent iov — Use less poisonous solvent, e fj carbon tetra- 
chloride Eflicient ventilation is of the highest importance 
The gas is heavier than air, therefore exhaust pipes should 
be placed on the floor. Mechanical and (dosed methods of 
handling should be adopted as far as yiossible The gas being 
inflammable no naked lights should be used 

Coal Minks 

According to the census of 11)21, about I<S1, 591 persons 
were employed in the dift'erent coal mines in Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa. Of these about 125,000 persons work within 
the jurisdiction of the Asansol Mines Board of Jlealth in 202 
collieries The miners work more or less in darkness, and 
as a result of their peculiar attitude during work sulfer from 
‘‘Beat elbow” and “Beat knee”. Bursitis follows which 
subsequently becomes the site of septic cellulitis The 
installation of pithead baths will do much to prevent, these 
septic troubles The unnatural conditions under which the 
miners have to work underground, more or less in darkness, 
and under imperfect ventilation, contribute to make their 
occupation a risky one Owing to defective illumination 
a peculiar form of eye t rouble, miner's nijstacimns, develops 
among the workers. Therefore mines require proper illumi- 
nation. The ideal illumination is by the cap lanixi ; where 
this is not possible, a hand lamp of not less than 4 candle 
power with frosted prismatic glass with a slight greenish 
tinge should be introduced which will prevent pillar shadows 
and diminish glare Plain glass electric lamps should not 
be used underground owing to the marked glare But the 
diseases from which the miners in Bengal collieries suffer 
most are cholera, small-pox, dysentery and pneumonia 
Owing to the frequent and uncontrollable outbreaks of 
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cholera and small-pox in the collieries, the Asansol Mines 
Board of Health was established to prevent the outbreak 
and spread of dangerous epidemic diseases Besides the risks 
of accidents, the miners sufter from hook-worm infection, 
owing to the unsatisfactory method of disposal of excretal 
matter. Although hook-worm infection is av idely spread in 
this settlement, hook-worm disease is absent The percent- 
age infection amongst the underground Avorkeis is 15 to 20 
p.c. higher than amongst workers on the surface. Women 
are less infected than men. 

Venf ilat ion in — Within recent years several acci- 

dents of a serious nature occurred in mines not only in 
India but also in England. These were mostly due to 
explosion, and this emphasises forcibly the necessity of 
effective ventilation and otlier precautionary measures. 
Ignition may be caused by discharge of sparks from defi'.ct- 
ive electric installation, or methane may accumulate in 
such proportion as to cause e.x])losion when mixes Avith 
oxygen of the air On the other hand oxygiui of the air 
may be so diluted as to cause', rcspiralory distress In fact 
Avhen the oxygen falls to 14 ]).c. tJie miners feel dizzy, 
heart beats rajiidly, there is buzzing in the (‘ar and soimi- 
times headaches Owing to the evolution of gases such as 
fire damp (consisting of methane, OH 4 ) and occasionally 
ethane (OqIE), affer-dauip (carbon monoxide), and 'ivh de- 
damp (CO, sometimes H 2 S) in coal mines, arrangements have 
to be made for artilicial ventilation Ih re-dam]) explodes 
when present in the proportion of 5 to 13 ]> c and is recog- 
nised by the ap|)earance of a ])ale ‘^ca[)” of llanie over the 
ordinary liame of the lamp. After-damp or carbon monoxide 
is formed after explosion, and also from spontaneous oxida- 
tion or combustion of the coal in the ‘‘gob” or Avaste and 
from hres The gas rcjilaces oxygen in the red blood-cells, 
and if the air contains OAer 0 2 p c it Avill cause death 
BlacJi-damp is air from Avhich Avhole or part of the oxygen 
has been removed by combustion or oxidation of iron pyrites 
present in the coal. This gas is normally found in mines, 
but is formed in the largest quantities in old and ill-venti- 
lated workings Its jiresence causes the light to become 
dim, and if present in large quantities the light is exting- 
uished. Owing to the presence of these gases in the air of 
coal mines an abundant supply of fresh air is necessary to 
minimise the dangers arising from them. Ventilation is 
done by the use of large centrifugal fans at the head of the 
up-cast shaft Avliich abstract the air 

Offensive Trades 

Certain trades require to be supervised by sanitary 
officials partly on account of these being a source of nuisance, 
because the smell or effluvia Avhich they give ott‘ might act 

8 
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injuriously on the health of the people, and partly on 
account of the materials or process employed having an 
influence prejudicial either to the health ot the workmen 
or of the surrounding population 

1. Keeping of Animals. — In rural districts the keeping 
of animals is not likely to cause much nuisance ; it is only 
when they are kept in crowded, ill-ventilated, and badly 
drained localities in towns, that the emanations become a 
source of nuisance Pigs, horses, cows and other animals 
often create a nuisance chiefly from the storing of grains 
and other food-stuffs in a Avet state and the accumulation of 
dung and soakage of urine, etc , into the ground owing to 
impertect or defective flooring. Cowsheds and stables 
should, therefore, be properly constructed (see Fig. d2). 
The discharges should be received in covered vessels and 
the sheds should be washed and cleaned daily 

Pig sties also create a serious nuisance from the smell of 
the sour and decomposed food and rice on Avhicli pigs are 
usually fed. The food should be stored in impervious 
vessels with proper covers The sties are, as a rule, kept 
in a very (ilthy condition 

The keeping of poultry is also a source of nuisance and 
should be discouraged in small houses and cellars. 

2 Slaughtering of Animals — Slaughter-houses may bo 
either primte or public. Private slaughter-houses, as con- 
ducted in this country, should be discouraged, as they not 
only facilitate the slaughtering of diseased animals, but are 
generally a source of very serious nuisance, especially when 
not managed under proper supervision. Nuisance arises 
from the dirty way in which the animals are usually kept 
The storage of decomposed carcases and garbage also adds 
to lilthiness. 

Slaughfer-honsrs —Filthy slaughter-houses are always a 
menace to public health owing to the large collection of 
otfal undergoing putrefaction, and the continual flow of 
blood, urine and fincal matter It is essential for proper 
sanitary control that all slaughtering should be done in a 
public slaughter-house or “abattoir^’. These should be built 
with brick and concrete and well protected against rats. 
In the construction of a slaughter-house the following 
points should be noted : — 

(a) It should not be within a hundred feet of any dwel- 
ing-house, and should be open to the outside air at least on 
two sides for proper ventilation. 

{h) It should always be above the ground level. 

(c) There should be no room or loft over the slaughter- 
house. 

(d) There should be an abundant supply of water, and 
the cistern for storing water should be placed a few feet 
above the floor. 
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(e) The floor should be made of some impermeable mate- 
rial with a proper slope and a channel leading to a gully, 
provided with a trap to prevent emanation of offensive gases 
from entering the slaughter-house. 

(f) The walls in the interior should be covered with hard, 
smooth and impervious material preferably by glazed bricks 
or tiles to a sufficient height from the floor. The corners 
should be rounded off, and the slightest cracks on the floor 
repaired without delay. 

(fj) There should be no direct communication between a 
water-closet or privy and the slaughter-house 

(h) Doors and windows should be self-closing and have 
wire-netting to prevent flies and other insects Iroiii enteiing. 

0) Dogs and rats should not be allowed around the 
slaughter-house on account of the danger ot fnchinosis and 
echmococcns disease 

(/) The employees must be cleanly and wear clean outer 
clothes 

(A*) Persons suffering from any communicable disease, 
like tuberculosis, should not be allowed to handle any meat 

or meat products , , , i 

(l) Butchers who handle diseased caicases should wash 
their hands in some disinfectant solution, and all instru- 
ments used must be sterilised. 

(m) All refuse, blood, manure and garbage are to be 
placed in vessels of non-absorbent material with close-fitting 
covers immediately after slaughtering to prevent vultures 
and other birds from scattering them about 8kins, lat, etc , 
should be removed from the slaughter-house as soon as 


Blood- boiling or Blood-drying.— Blood collected 
from slanjfhter-houses is utilised for (o) making blood 
albumin, (h) manufacturing turkey red pigment, (c) preparing 
blood manure, and (d) refining sugar. Blooil is boiled usualJy 
with an admixture of common sulphuric acid and then drieu. 
During this process the smell given oft is very sickening. 

Samtary PrecaulMnn -The floor, vessels, etc., should be 
kept scrupulously clean, and blood, nhen not in use, sliou < 
be properly stored to prevent the escape of oftensive gases. 
There should be proper arrangements for washing and 
drainage and for the condensation of escaping gases, w ic i 

are usually oftensive. . . 

4. Bone-boiling —This is rather common m this country 
owing to the increased demand for phosphatic 
tea gardens. The accumulation of bones in a raw state soon 
becomes offensive especially during the summer and rains 
The storage of raw bones should not be permitted in or near 
dwellings, as the odour given off is very disagreeable. Bone- 
boiling, when the bones are perfectly fresh, is “O more o en- 
sive than cooking on a large scale. But if the bones are 
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tainted and decoini)osed they give rise to a very serious 
nuisance. Putrid bones, hoops and horns, if left in the open, 
become extremely offensive, breed Hies and cause sickness. 

Sanitarff Precautions . — The premises should be cleansed 
daily and all refuse collected and removed. All receptacles 
should be kept clean, and materials not for immediate use 
should be stored in such a way as will prevent effluvia. 
Keep the walls and floors in good order and lime-wash twice 
a year The storing of bones should be in suitable sheds 
and the use of steam-jacketed cylinders for condensing 
vapours enforced. 

5. Gut-scraping. — This is generally done for tlie purpose 
of making sausage skin, catgut, etc. The small intestines 
of swine and sheep are flrst washed and cleaned and soften- 
ed by soaking in salt solution for a few days, and then 
scraped on a bench with a piece of wooden scraper until 
only a little of the muscular coat and tlie peritoneal cover- 
ing is left. These are Anally waslied and dried 

Nuisance is prevented by (a) making the floors and walls 
of non-absorbent materials; (b) proper diainage arrange- 
ments; (c) providing marble-topped tables; ((/) prompt 
removal of waste materials ; (c) careful washing and cleaning 
of the premises ; and (/’) preventing imjiroper and prolonged 
storage. 

G Fat and Tallow Melting (Soap-boiling).-— Eat is 
usually obtained from butchers or marine store dealers in a 
more or less decomiiosed condition. It is utilised m the 
manufacture of candles, soaps, leather-dressings, and pie- 
paratious for lubricating machinery In the maniilactiire of 
soap, fat is boiled Avith an alkali generally called the ‘lye ’ 
Tallow was formerly melted by boiling in pans licated by 
direct lire, and unless the contents were constantly stirred, 
the fat was likely to get charred giving off* offensive odour. 
But now the tallow is boiled in pans which are steam jacket- 
ed and the vapours are caused to jiass under a furnace, 
and thus the nuisance has been minimised, though an urn 
pleasant smell is given off* 

Nuisance may arise from (a) improper conveyance or 
storage of material ; (h) storage ol residue; (r) general lilthi- 
ness and unsuitability of the ])remises : and (d) vapours 
escaping during the process of melting or boiling the lat. 

7 Fellmongering.— A fellmonger ])repares either fresh 
or old skins for the leather dresser. The fresh skins are lirst 
beaten to get rid of the dirt, and then soaked in water in 
large tanks (pokes). The hair is removed by i^ainting the 
inner side of the skins with a solution of slaked lime and 
sodium sulphide, which act as depilatories ; and within 12 to 
24 hours the hair is easily removed without causing much 
nuisance Formerly the process involved some putrefaction 
which gave rise to considerable nuisance. This process has 
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now been abandoned. Any miisanee that may arise is due 
to want of general cleanliness 

The process of tanning is very offensive and consists in 
soaking the hides in progressively stronger solutions of nut 
galls, reinforced by solutions containing tannin. In some 
process ‘puer' or dog’s dung, or pigeon’s dung is used to 
render the skin supple. By the process of ^‘tanning” the 
putrescible hides are converted into non-putrescible and 
more or less flexible material commonly known as ^‘leather.” 
Tanneries, when conducted on European models are not, as 
a rule, productive of much nuisance Still on account of the 
offensive odours they give off they should be located on the 
outskirts of towns. Small tanneries are usually productive 
of great nuisance, which is heightened by the wash water 
(largely impregnated with decomposing animal matter) being 
allowed to run into open surface drains or into waste lands. 

Nuisance arises from (a) filthiness or unsuitability of buil- 
ding ; (h) improper conveyance or storage of skins; and (c) 
unsatisfactorv method of disposal of the dirt, flesh, and waste 
water All off'ensive materials should, therefore, be conveyed 
in non-absorbent covered receptacles and kept in s])ecial 
closed rooms ventilated by means of air-shafts, (rcneral 
precautions are the same as those indicated for other trades 

8. Paper-making. — Paper is prepared from such subs- 
tances as cotton or linen rags, waste paper, straw, bamboo, 
esparto grass, etc The rags are dusted and then cut into 
small pieces, washed and bleached. Esparto grass is reduced 
to a pulp bv first boiling Avith caustic alkali Nuisance is 
caused chiefly by the alkali waste which should not be 
allowed to run into any stream or ditch near habitations. 
The collection and storage of the materials is also a source 
of danger to the public health. Tlie vapours given off* during 
the process of boiling esparto grass with caustic alkali are 
also offensive and should be conducted by a flue to a tall 
chimney. Modern method of making paper pulp by treating 
bamboo pulp with SO 2 may give rise to a serious nuisance. 

9 Dusty Trades. — Certain industries give rise to a 
considerable amount of dust which has been associated with 
the production of various forms of ill-health. Constanf in- 
halation causes irritation of the nasal passages and produces 
a condition of the lungs known as jmeiwionocontos'is Aidiich 
may be of diff'erent forms according to the nature, of dust 
inhaled, rtz, anfltracosis from coal dust, stlicosts from stone 
dust, asbp.<!fosis from asbestos, snlerosis from iron dust, and 
from cotton dust. Apart from its eff'ects on the 
respiratory tract, dust of dift'erent industries also causes 
certain diseases of the throat, eyes and skin. Various micro- 
organisms are conveyed through dust, e (j. tubercle and 
anthrax. Lehmann has shown that only about 25 p.c. of 
the dust inhaled through the nose and mouth reaches the 
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lung, the rest being swallowed, and if the dust contains any 
poisonous substance like lead, absorption will take place 
through the alimentary canal. 

Industrial dust may be of mineral, vegetable or animal 
origin. The various dusty trades and occupations are jute, 
flax and textile industries ; lead, copper, iron, cement and 
lime works; handling of leather, silk, wool, cotton, paper, 
etc.; drilling and cutting of stones, bones and horn; flour 
mills, etc. 

Workers in jute, cotton and flour industries suhei from 
breathlessness, and develop symptoms of asthma with 
loss of chest expansion and immobility of the diaphragm. 
The most dusty processes are carding and spinning. Wool- 
sorters occasionally suffer from anthrax, Mill-stone cutters, 
stone masons, pearl cutters, sand-paper makers, knife grin- 
ders, millers, hair dressers, fur dyers aie prone to suffer from 
diseases of the lungs. C^onstant inhalation of very line 
particles of silica dust is the most dangerous of all owing to 
the great liability of the injured lungs getting infected with 


tubercle bacillus. Cigar 
makers inhale the dust of 
tobacco leaves and may 
suffer from tobacco poison- 
ing Coal miners suffer 
from anthracosfSy and work- 
ers in gold mines who in- 
hale rock dust suff'er from 
silicosis. There is definite 
evidence tliat fibrosis of 
the lung caused by the 
inhalation of silica dust is 
particularly favourable to 
the tubercle bacillus, and 
that the course of tuber- 
culosis in these cases is 
rapid. It is, therefore, obvi- 
ous that the inhalation of 
this dust must influence 
the incidence of tuberculo- 
sis amongst the general 
population by increasing 
fresh sources of infection. 
The control of silicosis in- 
cludes medical measures 
for its detection, and engi- 
neering measures directed 



Fio. 28.— I)u.yi hMi<)\ \i. Plant. 

Rag-cntting room in a paper mill. 
Each operator works opposite 
an exhaust liood t In oogli Avhich 
dust rs <lra^^ ii .i w ,i y (( ’ourtesy 
of Still tevant Engiiieei iiig (Jo . 
London). 


against dust hazard. In South Africa both dry and wet 
methods of prevention are in use. Thus blasting only takes 
place at the end of the day’s shift, and all unnecessary expo- 
sure to dust is carefully controlled ; only machine drills which 
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have an axial water feed may be used; and water is used for 
laying dust and removing it from tlie air. Although the 
visible dust has been controlled, the hazard has not been 
entirely removed, since it depends so much on the minute 
particles which float in the air almost like gas.* Com- 
mercial asbestos consists of silicates, the silica being com- 
bined chiefly with magnesium or iron, and in smaller amounts 
with sodium, calcium and aluminium. Constant inhalation 
of asbestos dust gives rise to ashesfosts Avhicdi leads to 
librosis of the lungs and the ])resence of asbestos body in 
the sputum The effect of the tubercle bacillus on a lung 
affected with asbestosis is not at present so w(dl established. 
Pulmonary asbestosis is insidious in its onset, irregular in 
its course and variable in its mode of termination The 
fatal issue is determined by the onset of some acute infec- 
tion with which the remaining undamaged lung tissue is 
unable to cope IL^ass foundings inhale oxide of zim* and 
suffer from diarrlnea, cramps, etc Match makers inhale the 
fumes of ])hospborus and suffer from necrosis of the jaw. 
Those engaged in the preparation of glass mirrors often 
suffer from mercurial poisoning, while workers in lead and 
])lumbers are exposed to lead poisoning 

Preventive Measures: — 1 Prevent ion of Dust Fonuafion . — 
This includes all measures which prevent formation of dust. 
The amount of dust may be lessened by the use of oil, water 
or steam The use of water (automatic water sjiraying) 
has given good results in rock drilling or stone crushing. 
The ^Svet method is specially useful in ])ottery and lead 
industries In some cases as in grinding of metals, effective 
dust susiiension is only attained by the complete immersion 
of the metal in water. 

2 Prevention of Escape of Dust — When it is not possible 
to prevent the formation of dust, the nuisance created by the 
escape of dust can be prevented by theiise of special cabinet 
or boxes for the machinery 

3. Removal of Dust. — When any of the above methods 
cannot be applied, or is not practicable, im^asiires should be 
taken to remove dust by Sfiecial means, e (j by suction fans, 
or by special ventilating arrangements (see Kig 28) This 
is usually apjilied at or as near as possible to the point of 
origin of the dust, and so arranged Avith reference to the 
air inlets and general ventilation of the room as to ])revent 
the dust from entering the atmosphere of the work-f>lace. 
When the dust is produced over a large surface, it is neces- 
sary to enclose the machine as completely as jiossible and 
to a])ply an exhaust draught to the insid(‘ of the housing, 
sufficient to maintain a slight negative pressure and prevent 
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escape of dust from apertures.* The Labour Commission 
recommended t hat owners of existin|> tea factories sliould be 
required to install efbcient dust extracting macliinery, and 
new factories should not be allowed to build Avitbout it. 

10. Oil Mills —In Calcutta and other i)laces there exist 
a large numb(u* of mills for expressing oils. Mustard, co- 
coanut, ground nut, til and linseed are largely used. In the 
primitive form wooden presses (fjhanis) are used and are 
Avorkedby bullocks The room is usually dark and ill-venti- 
lat(‘d, and the lloor Avithout any proper paA enient so that it 
becomes foul with the solid and liquid excreta of Hie animals. 
It is desirable that these mills should be worked by mechani- 
cal poAA^er to minimise the nuisance. If it is not possible, 
siiecial arrangements should be made for stabling the animals 
outside the main building The lloor should be propeily 
paved and made impervious to jirevent soakage, and ])ioa ision 
made for etlicieiit drainage. The room should have ample 
openings for ventilation. The smell evolv ed from these mills 
causes great discomfort to the peoiile of the locality ; ihere- 
fore, they should be located aAvay from croAvdial (piarters. 
The oil and the crushed seeds should be kept in Avell-covered 
receptacles. 

11. Rice Mills — In th(‘. preparation of rice the jiaddy 
is first put into metal jars or cylinders Avhere it is steamed 
for 10 to 15 minutes, it is then removed and soaked in large 
cemented tanks or vats filled with AA^ater for 24 to o() hours. 
After another process of steaming it is dried in the sun and 
then husked by machinery After the paddy has been soak- 
ed the Avater becomes dark reddish-brOAvn which undergoing 
putrefaction gives oft oiVensive smell and creates a nuisance. 
It should not be alloAved to run into any tank, open drain 
or stream Avithout being first treated Avith chloiinated lime. 
Nuisance also arises during the process of av innoAving from 
the accumulation of large (piantities of husk and dust; these 
should be removed as quickly as ])Ossible Eurthei nuisance 
IS caused Avhen the machines are run by oil or steam engines. 
The Labour ('ommission made the folloAving recommen- 
dations: In new rice mills steps sliould be taken to com])el 
the installation of necessary protective machineiy against 
the diss(‘niination of dust, and freer use should be made of 
the power of ins])ection to demand its installation in existing 
mills. Where Avonien are employed in any yirocess ci eating 
an impure atmosphere the OAvner should be required to 
set uj) some temporary shelter in the com])ound for their 
infants. 

12. Smoke Nuisance, see page 77 


*Memo of Home Office, Feb. 1935. Silicosis and Ashestosis. 
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INDIAN FACTORIES ACT, 1934 

PRELlMINAHr 

2 In this Art, unless there is anytliin^ lepn^nant in the subject 
or context,— 

{a) "^adolescents’ ini^ans a prison who has completed Ins lifteenth 
blit has not completed Ins se\enteenth yeai ; 

(b) “adult” means a jietson who has conijileted Ins se\ enteenth 
yeai ; 

(c) “clnhr' means a person Avho has not compbded his tilteenth 
yeai ; 

(d) ""day’s means a period ol twenty-loiii honis be^nnnn^ at 
midnight ; 

(c) “week’s means a peiiod of seven days bei^inninji at midnif^ht 
on Satin day ni<^ht ; 

((/) ""maniitactniino piocess” means any ])iocess 
(/) for making, alteiinu, lepaiiino, oinamentin^, linishin^ oi 
])ackino, Ol otheiwise tieatino any aiticle oi substance with a \ lew 
to its use, sale, ti.inspoit, d(di\eiy oi disposal, oi 
(n) for pumping oil, watei oi sewaj^e, oi 
(tii) tor j^eneratin^, tianstornnnix Ol tiansmit tinj^ poum; 

(it) “woiker’s means a prison eniploy(‘d, whethei foi waj^es oi not, 
in any maniitactiiiin^ piocess, oi in cleaning any pait of tti(‘ machi- 
nmv Ol ])r(Mnises iisoil toi <i maniifactni in^ pioci^ss, oi in any othei 
kind of woik wliatsoevei incidental to or connected with the niann- 
factniin" pioc(‘ss oi conn(‘ct(‘d with the snbj(*ct of the mannfactiii in^ 
process, but does not incliid(‘ any prison solid y em])loved in a 
clerical capacity in any looin oi place* \\h(‘ie no mannlact in 
process is boiri^ earned on ; 

{)) “ tactoryss means any pi emises inclndinf? the piecincts th(‘ieof 
whereon twenty oi moi e woi kei s ai e woi kin^, oi were yoikinjjf on 
any day of the pi(*cedini; twel\e months, and in any [lait ol which 
a manirfactni iiio piocisss is beinjj: carried on with t Ik* aid ot jiow (*r 
or IS oidinarily so earned on. 

5. (/) Notwit hstandin^ anythin<r contained in (daiisi* (jj of section 
2, th(^ Ihovincial (love*! nment may, by notilication in tin* Otlimal 
(Ja/ette, declaieany place wherein a maniitactiii infj ])i oeess is carried 
on, whether with or without the aid of power, .iiid whei(*in on 
any one day of the twelve months piecedin^ the notilication, ten 
Ol moi(* wK)rk(*rs Aveie enipIov(*d, to be a factory for all oi any of 
the purposes ot this Act. 

dhiK lNsi»EfTiN(i Staff 

10 (/) ’file IhoNincial ( lovi*! nment may, by notilication in tin* 
Official Oazette, appoint such p(*isons as it thinks tit to be Inspectois 
for the pm poses ot this Vet w ithin such local limits as it may assif^ni 
to them 1 espectiyely. 

(2) ’File Provincial (foveinment may, by notilication as aloi(*saKl, 
appoint any prison to lx* a Ohief Inspector, w ho shall, in addition to 
the pow ers confeir(*d on a (drief Inspector undei this Act, (*\eicase 
the powers of an Inspecdoi thioiifrhout the piovince 

(0 No person shall be appointed to be an lns])ectoi iiridei sub- 
S(*ction (/) Ol a Phief Ins])ectoi iind<*i sub-section (2) oi, ha\iii<^ be(*n 
so app()int(*d, shall cont inue to hold other, w ho is oi becomes dii<*ctly 
or indiiectly interested in a factory oi in any process or business 
earned on therein or in any patent or machin(*ry connected therew ith. 

(4) Kveiv District iMatxistrate shall b<* an Inspector foi his district. 

(5) The Provincial (fovei nm(*nt may also, by notilication as afore- 
said appoint such public, olhcers as it thinks tit to be additional In- 
spector foi all or any of the purposes of this Act, w ithin such local 
limits as it may assign to them respectively. 
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{6) In any area where there are more Inspectors than one, the 
Provincial (toveininent may, by notification as aforesaid, declaie the 
poweis which such Insjiectois shall respectively exeicise, and the 
Insp(‘ctor to whom the piesciihed notices are to he sent 

(7) Kveiy (diief Inspector and Inspector shall be deemed to be a 
public seivant within the meaning of the Indian Penal Po(h‘ and 
shall be oflicially subordinate to such authoiity as the Pio\nicial 
(Jovernmeiit may specify in fins behalf. 

11. Subject to any lules made by fhe Provincial (loveinmenl in 
this behalf, an Inspectoi may, within the local limits for \\hich lu^ 
is appointed— 

(r/) enter, with such assistants (it any), beiii^ persons in the 
service of the (Town oi ot aiiy municipal oi other jniblic authority, 
as he thinks fit, any place which is, or which he has reason to believe 
to be, used as a factory or capable ot being declared to be a factory 
under the provisions of section 5 ; 

(?)) make such examination of the premises and plant and of any 
prescribed registers, and take on the spot or otherwise such e\ idence 
of any persons as h(‘ may demn necessai y foi carrying out the ])ui- 
poses of this Act ; and 

(c) exercise such other poweis as may be necessaiy for can ying 
out the purposes of this Act; 

Provided that no one shall be required under this section to answm 
any (piostion oi give any evidence tending to eliminate himselt 

12 (/) The Provincial (iO\ eminent may appoint such legisteiml 
medical piactifionei s as it thinks lit to be ceitifying surgeons tor the 
purposes of this Act within such local limits as it may assign to 
them respectively. 

(2) A ceititying surgeon may aiithoiise any n‘gisteied medical 
piactitioner to exiu'cise any ot his poweis under this Act 

Provided that a cei titicate of htness for einployment granted by 
such authoiised piactitioner shall be valid foi a ])eiiod ot thnn^ 
months only, unless it is confiimed by the certifying suigeoii himsell 
after examination of the person conemned 

Health and Safety 

13 Kviny factory shall be kept clean and fre(‘ fiom ellluvia 
arising from any diaiii ])iivy or other nuisance, and shall be cleansed 
at such tini(‘s and by such methods as may be piesciibed, and thes(‘ 
methods may includ(‘ linie-w ashing or coloui ashing, painting, 
vai lushing, disinfecting and deodoiising. 

14 (/) Every factory shall be ventilated in accoi dance v\ ith such 
standards and by such methods as may be ])iesci ibed 

(2) wheie gas, dust oi other impuiity is gmierated in the couis(‘ of 
work, adeipiate ineasuies shall lie taken to pievent injury to the 
health of workers 

(/?) If it appiNus to the Inspectoi that in any tactoiy gas. dust 
or other impuiity generat(‘d in the course of’ Avoik is being inhaled 
by the woikeis to an iniurious extent, and that such ^eneiation oi 
inhalation could be prevented by the use of mechanical or other 
devices, he may serve on the manager of the factory an order in 
writing, diiecting that mechanical or other devices for ])i eventing 
such geneiation or inhalation shall be provided before a specified 
date, and shall t hereafter be maintained in good order and used 
throughout working houis. 

(4) The Provincial Government may make rules for any class of 
factories requiring mechanical or other devices to be provided and 
maintained for preventing the generation oi inhalation of gas, dust 
or other inipuiities, which may be injiiiious to workers and specify- 
ing the nature of such devices. 

15. (1) The Provincial Government may make lules — 
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{a} prescribiiifj standards for tlie cooling propel ties of the an in 
factoiies in which the humidity ot the air is aititicially increased : 

(b) legnlating the methods used toi arliticially increasing tlie 
liumidity ot ihe an ; and 

(c) directing piesciihed tests toi detei miniiig the liiimiditv and 
cooling properties ot the an to he earned out and lecorded 

(2) In any factory in \vhich the humidity ot the air is aititicially 
imneased, th(‘ watei used toi the purpose shall he taken fioni a public 
supply 01 othei source ot dunking watei, or .shall he etfectnidy 
pin died hefoie it is so used. 

(7) It it appeals to the Inspectoi that the watm used inatactoiy 
toi incieasing humidity ^^In<‘h is leipnied to he ettectiyely jmntied 
undei suh-section (2) is not ettVetively pinitied, he may seive on the 
managei ot the factory an older in wilting, sjiecitying the measures 
which 111 Ins opinion should he adoptcal, and lequning them to h< 
carried out hetoi(‘ a s])ecitied dat<^ 

It). It it appears to the (Miiet Inspectoi oi to an Inspectoi S])(‘cially 
authorised in this behalf by the Piovnicial ( Jovernment that the cooling 
piopeities ot the an in any tactoi y ai e at times insullicient (o secuie 
workeis against injury to In^alth oi against seiions discomtoit, and 
that they cam h(‘ to a gieat extent incH‘ased by nnaisuies which 
will not, involve an amount ot evpense^ which is inniMsonahle in th(‘ 
ciicuinstaiKMvs, the (duet Inspectoi may seive on the managei ot the 
t«iC;toi y an oider in wilting, specatying th(‘ measuies which in his 
opinion should Ix^ adojitixl, an<l leqiiiiing them to h(‘ earned out 
hetore a spec i tied date 

17 In ()id(‘r that no loom in a tactoi y shall h(‘ crowded dining 
working horns to a dangei oils extent oi to an (‘xtmit wlin h may ht‘ 
mjuiious to th(‘ luMlth of tln^ workius, the piopoition which the 
nuuihei ot cubic feet ot sjiace in a, loom and th(‘ nuinbei ot supeiticial 
tiM^t ot its tlooi area beai s to the numbei ot woiUms woiking at any 
tiim^ theiein shall not be less than suc.h standaids as may lx* pi(*s- 
C/ribefl eithei gen(*ially oi toi the paiticuhn class ot w oi k cairi(‘d on 
in the room. 

18 (1) A tact oi y shall be sutiici(*ntly lighted dm mg all xvoi king 
hours. 

(2) It it appeals to the Insp(‘ctoi tliat any lactoiy is not suth- 
ciently lighted he may seive on tlie manag(*i of tlx* tactoi y an oid(*i 
in wilting specatying the nx‘asuies which in his opinion should be 
<idopted ,md leiiuiimg th<*m to be earned out before a speciti(*d dati* 

(.7) The Provincial (loveinment may maki* iul(‘s r(‘qunmg that all 
factories ot sp(*cili(*d classes shall lx* lighti‘d m aicoidance with 
piesciibed standaids 

111 (/) In every tactoi y a sufticient supply ot watei lit toi diink- 

nig shall be piovided tor tlx* woikeis at suitable places 

(2) Tlx* supply i(*quii(*d by sub-section (/) shall comply with such 
standaids as may be piesciibed 

(.7) In eveiy factory m which any piocess inyolying contact by 
the workeis with iniuiioiis oi obnoxious substances is cai i led on, a 
siitticient supply of watei suitable toi washing shall lx* ])iovid(*d toi 
the us(* of woikers, at suitable plac(*s and w ith facilities toi its use, 
according to such standaid as may lx* piescribed 

20. For eveiy tactoi y suHicient latiines and uiinals, accoriling 
to the piesciibed standaids, shall be proyided, tor male woikeis, and 
for female woikeis sepjiiatelv^ of suitable ])atteins and at conv(‘nient 
places as piescribed, and shall be kept in a clean and sanitary condi- 
tion during all w orkmg houis. 

21. In ev(*iy tactoi y the dooisofeach loom in w hich moic* than 
twenty persons an* (*m])loyed shall, except in the case of sliding 
iloors, be constructed so as to open outwuirds, oi, xvlieie the door is 
between tw’^o rooms, in the direction of the neaiest exit fiom the 
building, and no such door shall lie locked or obstructed while <iny 
woik IS being carried on in the room. 
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22. Ill tn'Pi V Lictoiy such piocaiitions against file shall be taleii 
as may be ])resciibe(l. 

2^. {]) Kvei V taotoiy shall be provided with sucli means of escape 

in cas(‘ ot fiie as can reasonablv be leipiired in the circiimsf ances 
ot each factoiy. 

(2) Tt it appeals to the liispectoi that any tactoiy is notso])io- 
vided, he may seive on the managei of th(‘ factory an oidei in 
writing, speed vmg the measiiies which in his opinion should be 
adopted, and leqiiiring them to be earned out betoie a specitied date 

(.7) The means of escape shall not be obstructed Avhile any woik 
IS being can led on in the tactoiy. 

24 (/) In e\ery factoiy the following shall be kept adequately 

tenced, namely : 

(0) evei y exposed moving pait ot a piime nio\ei and every dy- 
w heel directly connected to a prime movei, 

(h) every hoist 01 lift, hoist-well oi litt-well, and eveiy tiap-dooi 
01 similar opening near which any ])erson may have to woik oi 
pass, and 

(c) evei y part of the machinei y w hich the Ibovincial (iioveinment 
may piesciibe. 

(2) It it appeals to the Inspectoi that any othei pait ot the inaciii- 
neiy in a factoiy is dangeious it not adiapiately fmiced, he may sm ve 
on the manag(‘r of the tactoiy nn oidei in wilting, specifying the 
measuies which in Ins opinion should b(‘ adopted, and lequiiing them 
to be can led out betoie a specitied date 

(.7) All fencing rcapiiied by oi undei this section oi iindei sub- 
section (/) of section 20 shall be maintain(‘d in an eflicimd state at all 
times wdien th(‘ woi kei s ha ve access to the paits leipiiied to be fenced 
except wdieie they aie under repair or aie undei examination in 
connection with repair or aie necessaiily expostul for tln^ puiiiose ot 
cleaning oi lubricating oi altering the gearing oi ai i angenients ot 
the macliinery 

(1) Such till thei provisions as may be ])resciibed shall bc^ made 
tor the piot(‘(tion from danger ot persons employed in attimding to 
the machinei y in a tactoi y. 

2,“) If it appeal s fo the Inspectoi that any building oi part ot a 
building, OI any part ot the w ays, machinei v or plant in a factoiy is 
in such A condition that it may b(‘ dangeious fo human life oi safety, 
he may serve on the manager ot the factoiy an Older in writing 
leiiiiiiing him betoi e a specitii^l date — 

(a) to till nish such (liaw mgs, specifications and other paiticulais 
as may be necessai y to deteimine whether such building, w^ays, 
machinmy or plant can be used w ith safety, oi 

(h) to carry out such tests as may be necessai y to deteimine the 
strength oi quality of any specified parts and to infoiin the Inspectoi 
ot the lesults theieot. 

2(). (/) If it appeals to the Inspectoi that any building oi pait of 

a building, or any part of* the wmys, machiner v oi plant in a tactoix" 
IS in such a condition that it is dangerous to human life oi safety, he 
may serve on the nianagm ot the tactoiy an oidei in Aviiting specify- 
ing the measuies which in his opinion should be adopted, and 
lequiiing them to be carried out betoie a specitied date 

(2) It it appears to the Inspector that the use of any building oi 
])art of a building or of any part of the wmys, machinei v or ])lant in 
a factory involves imminent danger to human life or safety, he may 
serve on the managei of the factoiy an oidei in w riting piohibiting 
its use until it has been propeily repaired or altered. 

27. (/) No wmman or child shall be allow^ed to clean or oil any 
])art ot the machinery ot a factoiy while that part is in motion under 
])Owei, or to wmik betwaam mo\ mg parts oi betw een fixed and 
moving parts ot any machinery which is in motion undei poAver. 

(2) The Provincial (xovernment may, by notification m the Official 
Gazette, prohibit, in any specitied factory or class ot factories, the 
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cleiiiiLiiu or oiliiio by any poison ot sjXMolied parts of macbineiy 
when tlioso paits aio in motion iinilei powoi. 

28. (/) Tlie Piovjiuial (Jovoinnient may mako inles pioliibitiii^; the 
admission to any specatied class ot lactones, or to specilied parts 
tlieieot, ot chiLdien avIio cannot be hn\ tiilly emplo\ ed theieiii. 

(2) It it appeals to the Jnspectoi lhattlie pieseiice in any factoiy 
01 part ot a. tactory ot childien who Ctinnot be hiwtiilly employed 
theiein may Ix^ dan«:eions to them oi injiiiioiis to their health, he 
may seive on the manager ot the tactoiy an oidei in wilting direct- 
ing liim to pi event the admission ot siicli childien to the tactoiy oi 
any pa it; of it. 

29. No woman oi child shall be employed in any part of a factoi y 
for pressing cotton in which a cotton-openei is at woik : 

Provided that, it the teed-end ot a cotton-openei is in a loom 
separated fiom the delivery end by a paitition extmiding to th(‘ loot, 
or to such height as the lnsp(‘ctoi may in any [laiticailai cas(‘ specify 
in wilting, woaien and childien may be employcxl on the sid(‘ ot the 
partition where the teed-end is situated. 

80. Where in any tactoi y an accidmit oceans w Inch causes diaith, 
or which causes any bodily iiijiny whereby any peison injined is 
pieveiited fiom lesiimnig his work in the tactoi y din mg t lx* toi t y- 
eight lionis after the accident occuned, or which is ot an\ riatnii* 
wdiich may be piesciibed in this behalf, tlx* manage*! ot the tae toi y 
shall send notice thereof to such anthoi ities, and in such form and 
within such tiiix*, as may lx* pi (*sciib(*d. 

88 (/) 'file Provincial (lov<‘i inix‘nt may make* lules i eeinii ing t hat 
111 any spe(*iti(Hl factory, wdieiein moie than one Innxlied ami fifty 
w^oikeis aie oidnianlv (‘iiifiloyed, an ad<*(jiiat(* sh(*ltei shall lx* pio- 
vided tor use ot woik(*is dining p(‘riods of rest, and such lules may 
pi(*scrib(* the standards of such shelteis 

(2) 'flu* Provincial (JoNeinment may alsomaki* iiiles — 

(r^) i(‘quiiiiig that in any spee died factoiy, w'lx‘i(*in mou* than 
fifty woni(*n woi kei s ai (* oi dinar il y (*mployed, a suitable loom shall 
be lesei ved toi the us(*ot < hildn*!! under tlx* ^ige ot si\ yeais b(*long- 
ing to such wmnx*n, and 

(4) Wh(‘ie the Piovincial (ioveinment is safistx‘d that any 
opei.ition in a tactoiy (*\poses any peison <*niployed upon it to a 
serious risk of bodily mjui y, poisoning or disease, lx* may make* iul(*s 
applicable to any f.ictoi y or class ot tactoix‘s in w Inch tlx* opeiation 
IS can x*d on — 

(а) specifying tlx* o])eiataon and declai nig it to be ha/.aidoiis ; 

(б) prohibiting oi lestiicting the i*mployment ot w onx‘n, adol(*s- 
cents or children upon the ojiciafion ; 

(c) providing tor the medical examination ot ])(‘isons employed 
01 seeking to be em])loyed upon the operation and jx ohibiting tlx* 
employment ot peisoiis not ceititiedas fit foi such em|)loynx‘nt , and 

(d) providing for the protection ot .ill persons emplov(*d ujion tlx* 
operation or in t he vicinity ot the pi. ices wheie it is canned on 

Kestuk tio^s on WoruviNo Hours oe Adi i/rs 

84. No adult. Avoik(*i shall be allowx*d to w oik in a tactoi yfoi 
moie than fitty-toin hoins in any Aveek, or, when* tlx* tactoiy is a 
season.il one, toi more than sixty hoiiis in any we(*k • 

Piovided that an adult w oikei in a noii'seasonal tac toi y (*ngaged 
in woik which tor technical reasons must lx* continuous tin onghoiit 
the day may wmik toi titty-siy hours in any wx*ek. 

85. (1) No adult Avorkei shall be allow ed to avoi k in a tactoiy on 
a Sunday unless — 

(а) he has had or woll have a holiday foi a Avhole day on one ot 
the three days immediately before or after that Sunday, and 

(б) the manager of the factory has, lx‘foie that Sunday oi the 
substituted day, Avliichevei is earlier, — 
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(1) (lohveied ti notice to the office of the Inspector of his intention 
to require the vvorkei to work on the Sunday and of the day which 
IS to lie substituted, and 

yii) displayed a notiC(‘ to tiiat effect in the factoi \ . 

Provided that no substitution shall be made which will result in 
any woiker workint? foi more than ten days consecutively without a 
holiday foi a whole day. 

(3) Whore, in accoidance with tlie pio\ision of sub-section (1), 
any woiker works on a Sunday and has had a holiday on one of 
the tliiee days immediately before it, that Sunday shall, for th(^ 
purpose of calculatinfy his weekly houis of work, be included in the 
precedint^ week. 

36. No adult worker shall be allowed to work in a factoi y foi 
more than ten hours in any day. 

Provided that a male adult woi ket in a seasonal factoi y may w ork 
for eleven hours m any day. 

.37. 33ie peiiods of woi k of adiilf woikeis in a factory duiingeach 
day shall lie fixed eithei — 

(a) so that no period shallexceed six hours, and so that no woikei 
shall work foi more than six hours befoie he has had an infeival for 
rest of at least one hoiu ; 

(ft) so that no period shall exceed five lioiiis and so that no woikei 
shall work for moie than fiv<^ houis before he has had an interval foi 
K^st of at least half an houi, or for more than eij^ht and a half hours 
before he has had at least two such inteivals 

38. 'fho periods of work of an adult worker in a factoi y shall be 
so arranged that along with his intervals for lest under section 37, 
they shall not spiead ovei more than thiiteen houis in any day, save 
wifli the permission of the Provincial (Jovernmmit and subjecd to 
such conditions as it may impose, either generally or in the case of 
any particular factoi y. 

45. (1) The provisions of this (diapter shall, in tlnui application 
to women woikeis in factories, be supplemented by the following 
further i estrictions, namely : — 

(a) no (‘xemption fi om the provisions of section 36 may be gianted 
in lespect of any woman ; and 

(ft) no woman shall be allowed to woik in a factoi y except bet- 
ween 6 am and 7 e m 

Provided that the Piovincial (iovei nment may, b v notilication in 
the Odicaal (Jay.ette, in respect of any class oi classes of factoi i(‘s and 
for the whole year oi any part of it, vary the limits laid down in 
clause (ft) to any sfian of thirteen hours between 5 a m and 7 p m 

Piovided fiiithei that, in r(*spect of any seasonal factoi y oi class 
of seasonal factories in a specified area, the Provincial (Joveinment 
may make rules imposing a further lestriction by defining the 
period or periods of the day within which women may be allowed 
to work, such that the period oi periods so defined shall lie within 
the span fixed by clause (ft) or under the above proviso and shall 
not be less than ten liours in the aggiegate. 

(2) The Provincial (fOvernment may make rules providing for the 
exemption from the above restrictions, to such extent and subject to 
such conditions as it may prescribe, of women working in fish-cuiing 
or fish-canning factories where the employment of women beyond 
the said hours is necessary to pi event damage to or deterioration 
in any law material. 

(3) Rules made under sub-section (2) shall lemain in force for 
not moie than three years. 

46. Where a worker works on a shift which extends over mid- 
night, the ensuing day for liiin shall be deemed to be the period of 
twenty-four hours beginning when such shift ends, and the hours he 
has worked after midnight shall be counted towards the previous 
day 

Provided that the Provincial Government may, by order in writing 
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(lueot that in the case of any specified factoiy oi any specified class 
of workers theiein the ensuing day shall he deemed to he the peiiod 
of twenty-foiii lionis hep^innin^y wlien such shift begins and that the 
liouis worked before midnight shall he counted tow aids the ensuing 
day. 

IS. No adult worker shall he allowed to w oik in an y factoiy on 
any day on which he has alieady been woiking in any othei factoiy, 
save in such ciicnmstances as may he presciih(‘d 

Special PnoyisiONS ton Adolescents and Piiildken 

50. No child wOio has not completed his twelfth yeai shall he 
allowed to woik in any factoiy. 

51. No cliild wdio has completed fus twelfth yeai and no 
adolescent shall he allowed lo Avoik in any factoiy unless 

(а) a ceitiiicate of fitness gianted to him under section 52 is in 
the custody of the managei of the factoiy, and 

{h) he cariies wliile he is at woik a token giving a leteiencefo 
such certificate. 

52. (1) A ceititying snigeon shall, on tlie application of any young 
peison who ^vishes to woik in a. lactoiy, or of the paient oi giiaidian 
of such peison, oi of tlie manager of tlie factoiy in wliicli sucli peison 
wishes to w^irk, examine such pmson and asceitam his fitness foi 
sucli wmrk. 

(2) The (certifying snigt'on, aftei examination, nmy giant to such 
piMSon, in the piescrilied foim,— 

{a) a ceitiiicate of fitness to w^oik in a. factoiy as a child, if he is 
satisfied that such iierson has complefiul his tw^elffh yeai, that he has 
attained the piescrihed physical staiidaids (if any), and that he is lit 
foi such Avoik ; or 

(б) a ceitificate of fitness to woik in a factoiy as an adnll, if h(‘ 
is satisfied that such person has completed ins fifteenth year and is 
fit for a full dav^s woik in a factoiy. 

(tl) A ceitif ying sui g(*on may i(*vok<‘ any can tilicate gi anted iiiuhn 
suh-section (2) if, in his opinion, the hohhu of it is no loiigrn lit to 
w^ork in the capacity stated theiein in a factoiy. 

(4) Wheie a can tif yiiig sui geon oi a piactitionei anthoiised nndiu 
suh-siMction (2) of section 12 refuses to giant a ceitilicati* oi a 
ceitiiicate of the kind leapiestaul, or ie\ok(ss a cei t ificafas 1 h‘ sliall, 
if so uapKcsted by any pm son who could have applied foi th(‘ 
ceitiiicate, state his reasons in wilting foi so doing. 

513 (1) An adolescamt who has Ixhui giant(‘d a ceitiiicate of fitness 
to woik in a factory as an adult, undei clause (6) of suh-section (2) 
of s(»ction 52, and wdio, while at wMuk in a facdoiy, caiiies a token 
giving lefeience to the ceitiiicate shall hf^ deemed to h(‘ an adult foi 
all the pill poses. 

(2) An adolescent wdio lias not been gianted a ceitificate of fitness 
to work 111 a factory as an adult undei sub-section (2) of section 52, 
shall, notwithstanding his age, he deemed to he a child foi the 
purposes of this act 

54 (1) No child shall he allowed to woik in a factoiy foi mon* 
than five liours in any day 

(2) The hours of woik of a child shall he so ai ranged that they 
shall not spread over more than seven-and-a-half hours in any day 

(8) No child shall he allowed to work in a factory except between 
(3 A.M. and 7 p.m : 

Provided that the Provincial Government may, by notification in 
the Official Gazette, in respect of any class oi classics of factories 
and tor the whole year or any part of it, vary these limits to any 
span of thirteen hours between 5 a.m. and 7-80 p.m. 

(4) The provisions of section 35 shall apply also to child workers 
but no exemption from the provisions of that section may he granted 
in respect of any child. 
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(5) No child shall he allowed to woikin any factory on any day 
on winch he has alieatly been Avoikin^ in another factory. 

55. (1) There shall he displayed and correctly inaintarned in (‘very 
factory, in accordance with the provisions of siih-section (2) of 
section 7(), a Notice of Periods for Work for Pliildien, showing clearly 
the jieiiods within which children may he required to work. 

(2) The periods shown in the Notice leipiiied hy snh-section (1) 
shall he fixed hetoiehand in accordance with the inethod laid down 
for adults in section Jfl) and shall he such that children woikin^foi 
those per iods would not he working in contra vention of section 54. 

(5) The provisions of section 40 shall apply also to the Notice of 
Periods foi Work foi Phildien. 

(4) The Provincial (loverninent may make rules ])i escribing forms 
for the Notice of Periods for Work foi Phildren and the manner in 
which it shall he maintained. 

56. (1) 'Pile manager of eveiy factoi y in xvliich childien aie 
einploycul shall maintain a Register of (hiild Workers showing- 

fa) the mime of each child worker in the factoi'y, 

(h) the natuie of his work, 

(c) the group, if }in\% in which he is included, 

(fl) wheie his gioup works on shifts, the I'elay to which he is 
allotted 

(c) the nuinhei of his certiticate of titness giantial under section 
52, and 

(f) such othm paiticulais as may he pr escribed 
(2) The Piovincial Government may make lules ])iesciihing the 
form of the Kegistm* of th(‘ (diild Woikeis, the manner in which it 
sliall he maintained, and the period foi which it shall he pieseived 

57. No child shall i)e allow ed to woi k othm w ise than in accord- 
anci^ wMth the Notice of Periods foi Work foi Ghildimi displayed 
undei suh-section (/) of section 55 and the enti i(\s made hcfoieliand 
against his name in th(‘ Ri^gistei ot Ghild Woikeis maintained 
under suh-s(‘ction (1) of section 56 

58. Where an Inspector is of opinion - 

{a) that any peison w^orking in a factory w ithoiit a ceititicate ot 
fitness is a child or an adolescent, oi 

(/>) that a child or adolescent woiking in a facfoiy with accuti- 
ficate is no longer fit to woik in thc‘ capacity stat(‘d fhcuein, 

he may seM c‘ on t he inanagcu' of the tactoiy a notic*c‘ lecpiiring 
that such peison, or that such child or adolescent, as the case may 
he, shall he examined hy a ceitifying suigeon oi hy a ])i ac titioner 
authorised iindcu’ suh-section (2) ofsc‘ction 12, and such peison, child 
oi adolesccMit shall not, if thc‘ liisjic^ctoi so diic‘c*ts, he allowed to 
woik 111 any tactoiy until hc‘ has been so examined and has been 
gianted a ceitific*ate ot fitness or a frc‘sh c-cutiticate ot fitness, as thc‘ 
casc‘ may hc‘ 

56 The Provincial Goveinment may make rules — 

(rr) piescTihing the foi ms of certificates of fitness to he gianted 
undei section 52, providing for the giant ot duplicates infhc‘e\ent 
ot loss of the oiiginal cei tificaf c‘s, and fixing the tc‘(‘s which nia\^ he 
Chaigc‘d tor sucdi can tificates and such duplicatc‘S ; 

(b) piesci ihing the jiliysicail standaids to he att.iinc‘d hy children 
and adolescents ; 

(c) legiilating the procedure of cei'titying surgeons under this 
(^hapter, and spc^nfying other duties wdiich they may h(‘ icMiuired to 
perform in c*onnection with fJie employment of childicm and adole- 
scents in factories ; and 

(d) ])iOMding for any ofhei matter which may he expedient in 
order to give effect to the provisions of this Ghaptei 
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Municij’al Regulation of Factokies, Trades, etc. 

See. 885. (1) No person shall, witliont the ])revions written per- 
mission of the (corporation, newly establish in any premises any 
factory, workshop, or workplace in which it is intended to employ 
steam, Avater or other mechanical powei. 

The ('orpoiation may refuse to gne such peimission, if they are 
of opinion that the establishment of such factory, Avorkshop or work- 
place 111 the proposed position would be objectionable by reason of 
the density of the ])opulation in the nei^rlibouihood theieof, oi w ould 
b(‘ a nuisance to the inhabitanfs of the iiei^hbouihood. 

Trades not to be (’arried on Without a Lk^ense 

Sec. 88(k— No person shall use oi permit to be used any pii‘miS(‘S 
for any of the purposes hermn beloAx leleiied to oi mmitioiied, 
without or otherwise than in confoimity \\ ith the tmnis of a licens(‘ 
pfranted by the (corporation in this behalf, for the follow inp^ jnirposes : 
(g) (castinjjj metals, manufacturing bricks, potteiy or ti](\s ; {h) as a 
knackei^s yard, hide ^odown or hide scKwv-hoiise ; (r) manutactoiy 
or place of business fiom Avhich offensive oi ini wliolesome smells, 
fumes 01 dust aiise ; {(1) as a depot for hay, straw, Avood, coal, waste- 
paper 01 lags ; (e) packing, pi(‘ssing, cleansing, pieparing, oi 
manufacturing clothes or threads in indigo oi other colouis, pajiei, 
pottery, silk ; {f) storing, packing, pressing, cleansing, or manufac- 
tuiing any of the follow ing :—bloo(l, bom\s, candles, catgut, chemical 
preparations, china grass, cocoanut fibie, cotton oi cotton iefus(‘ oi 
seed, danimei, dynamite, fat, fins, fish, iirewoiks, tln\. Hour, gas, gun- 
cotton, giinpow^dm’, horns, hoots, hides, Jimnp, hair, non,. jute, l(‘atliei, 
lime, nianuie, nintch(‘s, meat, nitio-glycm in, offal, oil, oil-cloth, ])itch, 
lags, losin, salt-p(‘tie, skins, soap, spiiits, sulphur, sooikie, tallow, 
tar, tnipentiiKs w ool. 

S(‘C 889.— (1) No person engaged in any trade oi manulactui(‘ 
specatied abov(‘ shall (a) wilfully cause oi suffer to llow^ oi to bi* 
brought into any tank, i(‘Servoir, cistein, well, dnei oi othei place 
for water belonging to tin* ('orpoiation oi into any diain oi pip(‘ 
communicating theieAvith, any washing oi oth(‘r substance* piodnc(*d 
111 the conise* of such trade or manufactun* ; or (6) wilfully do any 
act connected w ith any such tiadeor manufacture wdiei(‘by f lu* watei 
in any such tank, reservoir, cistein, well, duct oi otlu‘i place foi 
Avater is fouled or coiiupted. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SOIL 

Soil is formed from the disintegration of the under-lying 
rock mingled with decayed vegetable and animal matter. 

(a) Upper or surface soil is chiefly the outcome of decayed 
animal or vegetable matter forming mould or ^^humus/’ The 
depth of this layer a aries from a few inches to several feet. 

(/>) Sahso'il results from the disintegration of the under- 
lying primitive rock through the agency of gnses, water, etc 
The depth of this layer also varies from a few feet to 
hundreds of feet. 

Soils are divided into 2 groups (1) Ttesidual, and (2) Drift 
Besidiial soils are formed by the weathering of the subpicent 
rocks and are so-called because they remain in situ. Such 
soils may be formed from granite, gneiss, sandstone, lime- 
stone, in fact from any rock 

Laferite may be a residual or drift soil, but is usually 
the former It exists over large parts of Central India, Chota 
Nagpur, Hajmahal and the Central Provinces, and parts 
of Assam and Western Ilengal. A peculiarity of laterite 
soil is that kala-azar does not seem to flourish on it, though 
the reason for this may not be actually duo to Die soil 

Black Cotton Soil or ^^Kegur’^ is a residual soil found in 
many parts of the cotton districts of the Deccan It is a 
finely grained black soil comyiosed of clay, (‘arbonate of lime 
and magnesia, iron and a large amount of organic matter It 
is formed from the weathering of the Deccan Traj) in certain 
areas, being mixed with a large amount of ^^lumiis” or vege- 
table organic matter from old jungle growth. 

^BcJC IS an efflorescence found in the plains of the Punjab 
and United Provinces. It consists mainly of carbonate, 
sulphate and chloride of sodium with some calcium and 
magnesia salts. It is due to these soluble materials having 
been brought down by the Himalayan rivers and being de- 
])osited in the soil by evaporation of the solvent water It 
is bad for agriculture 

Ihc AUncial Soils or Drift Soils are formed when the 
materials carried away by water are deposited elsewhere 
Tliey are found far inland in the valleys along which river 
flows, or in the deltas at the mouth of large rivers. 

A knowledge of elementary geology, if not essential to 
the students of hygiene, is at least interesting and gives a 
point to many facts which might otherwise be obscure. 
Modern geology considers the earth’s core to consist of a 
solid mass of iron and metal called for convenience the N, I, 
F, F. Fxternal to this is a zone of basaltic magma in which 
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float the coutiiiental masses of Asia, Europe, America, Africa 
and Australia TJiis basaltic zone is solid at the surface and 
forms the beds of the intercontinental oceans which stretch 
between the continents. The whole earth was once a molten 
mass and as it cooled, those minerals with a hig“h melting* 
point crystallised out slowly and formed the elementary 
continents. The chief of such minerals is (jrande which is 
composed of perfect crystals of felspar^ mica and quartz. 
Felspar is of a pink colour and is present in granite as large 
pink crystals. Mica is usually brown or yellow but may be 
of various colours and exists as shiny Hat hexagonal crystals, 
which sometimes may form large sheets. (j)uartz consists of 
fine clear crystals and tills up the space between the felspar 
and the mica (Iranite still exists in many places of the 
earth in its unaltered slate In India it is found in a tVnv 
places 111 the Jlimalayas and in (Central India Those con- 
tinental massiis floated in tlu‘. remaining basaltic magma 
which had a lower melting jioint — which later became solidi- 
fled at its surface on which water condensed and termed the 
oceans. Condensation and ram began and resulted in the 
‘Sveathering,” which is the term given to the process of 
disintegration of rocks by th(‘. action of water and dissolved 
substances in it, frost, wind and heat. Th(‘. lirst granite 
masses were probably of soft texture and w(‘re easily broken 
up into their three primary constituents, felspar, mica and 
(piartz These got washed down into the surrounding 
shallow oceans and fornnal beds consisting of layers of the 
three constituents A feature of the geological history of 
any country is th(‘ alternate risings and fallings of its land ; 
for lengihs of time it is under water , at other iieriods it is 
above Avater and makes land The reasons for th(‘S(‘. alter- 
nate risings and fallings need not b(‘. discussed— one main 
reason is alterations in density of the basaltic magma in 
Avhich the land masses float. One main cflect is to raise 
marine sediments above sea level These risings and fall- 
ings produce great st-r(*sses and strains and thrusts in the 
raised sediments. These are folded and corrugated and 
become mountain ranges The stresses may be so severe 
that part of the folded land g(d; pushed over other parts 
producing ‘‘faults’' and fissures. Thes(‘. Assures may b(i so 
deep as to communicate with the liquid basaltic magma 
underneath, which may then pour out and cover the land 
surface in the vicinity This happened in India several 
times and the “IJeccan tra]) rock” which covers a consider- 
able portion of Central India and Bombay Presidency 
consists of solidiAed basalt outpoured through Assures in 
the past 

The crystalline rocks formed from granite in this way 
are called “gneiss” and consist of layers of quartz and 
felspar and mica — they occur in large quantities in India. 
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There is a more complicated “weathering” of granite an 
gneiss, however, which is going on continually now an 
which is of considerable importance in producing soils. ^ 
is carried mainly by water containing dissolved CO2. Ord 
nary felspar is a compound of silicates of potassium an 
aluminium. When acted on by water and carbonic ach 
felspar breaks up into potassium carbonate, silica an 
hydrated aluminium silicate. This latter is “clay.” Tli 
felspar crystals dissolve and disintegrate leading to tli 
breaking up of the granite and gneiss. The mica and quart 
remain chemically intact but get separated into individuj 
crystals. The weathering of granite and gneiss, therefor 
results in the breaking up of the rocks — pieces of rocks gi 
broken olf and small particles of quartz and mica and cla^ 
A hill stream, therefore, could carry down boulders, stone 
gravel, sand and clay. Sand consists of jiarticles of quart 
and mica, and usually some other mineral is present —tli 
commonest of them is “hornblende,” a compound silicate ( 
magnesium and iron ; this gives the small black specks i 
sand ; the small shiny particles are mica and tlu^. small whit 
particles are quartz The soluble materials, such as potai 
shim carbonate, are carried away in solution. 

The sand thus formed may be de])osited on sea bed 
and later may be raised and form sandstone liills and mom 
tains. 

Basalt is a mixture of silicates of iron and magnesiu] 
and other metals. It is projected from volcanoes as lavf 
but the great masses on the surface of earth liave com 
through lissures. It is a dark coloured heavy rock with 
little or no crystalline appearance, it liaving cooled rapidl 
from a molten state The weathering of basalt in tropics 
countries produces red coloured rock called “Laterite” wide 
is a mixture of hydrated oxid(‘>s of iron and aluminium 1 
is the principal rock and soil over large ])arts of 0(‘ntn] 
India, Chota Nagpur and the western districts of Benga 
The further weathering of laterite gives bauxite, a pur 
oxide of aluminium from whieh alum cake is made. As a 
example of organically formed rock, limestone may be takei 
This consists of OaCOs. The shallow seas caused by th 
depression of land below sea level supported a great (piar 
tity of crustacean life wliose shells fell to the bottom on th 
death of the animals — these shells were composed of CaCC 
and formed great masses of deposits in the sea bed. Late 
when these beds were raised the deposits formed hills an 
mountains. Chalk is a smaller deposit of OaCOs Thi 
CaCOs might be dissolved as bicarbonate by water contain 
ing CO2, carried away and deposited again as crystallin 
CaCOs by evaporation of the water and OO2 — an example c 
a chemically formed rock — marble is such a rock. In addi 
tion to the above, the following rocks should be known : — 
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Schists are simply giieissic rocks wliere the layers have 
become differentiated as to become separable from each 
other. Mica schists are an example and are common in the 
Himalayas. 

Dolomite is a mixture of CaCOs and MgCOs. 

(hjpsimi is CaS 04 . 

Pjjrites are sulphides, iron is the commonest. 

Hornhlenclc, a normal silicate of lime, iron and magnesia. 

Talc is a silicate of magnesium. 

Kdohn , — a very pure clay. 

(ireen-sands , — sands containing a ferrous salt (glauconite). 

Zeolites ^ — natural silicates of sodium and aluminium. 

Physic VI. Oeolocy of India 

The mam features are simple India consists of three 
parts 

(1) The Peninsula proper. 

(2) The Indo-gangetic plain surrounding it on the north 
and separating it from 

(3) The Himalayas or extra peninsular part. 

The peninsula is of very ancient structure, that is, it has 
not been under sea level for many geological ages Except 
for a strip of alluvial coast area, it is practically all com- 
posed of crystalline gneissic and schistic rocks. These 
represent the ‘^roots^’ or bases of tln^ old mountains which 
have been worn down to their present level. Over a large 
area comprising the Deccan, (Central India, Cmitral Pro- 
vinces, (xiijrat, and Kathiwar, these old rocks are over-laid 
by the basalt of the Deccan trap, which flowed over these 
areas through (‘arth fissures at various times Scattered 
over the rest of thc^ peninsula are some very old deposits 
of sandstones and clays. The peninsula is a solid mass ot 
old rocks which have successfully withstood the lateral 
thrusts and stresses which have folded and raised the 
Himalayan area This latter area is of comparatively 
recent growth and has been formed by the raising of an 
old sea bed with its deposits, the raising being accompanied 
by tremendous foldings and faultings. The main Himalayas 
are largely composed of gneissic rocks and schistic rocks 
while along the southern aspects are deposits of sandstone 
and other sedimentary rocks of tertiary or early recent age 

The great indo-gangetic plain was a huge trough between 
the peninsula and the extra peninsular area, and has been 
gradually filled up by the sand, clay, and gravel brought 
down by the rivers from the weathering of the Himalayas 
and the peninsular rocks It is, therefore, composed of sands, 
clay and gravel and is geologically uniform and monotonous. 

Deltaic formation . — As there are local important differ- 
ences in public health aspects between deltaic and non- 
deltaic areas, a short description of delta formation is given. 
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Actual delta formation is going on at the mouth of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra and the Indus, but clseAvhere in the 
Gangetic plain the process has ceased Where a mountain 
river debouches on the plains, its velocity at once decreases 
and the large stones are deposited in the centre of its course, 
dividing the stream into two branches. In these, with the 
decreasing velocity, fresh deposits of smaller particles take 
place, each deposit pioduces new channels Stones, gravels, 
sand and clay become deposited, but owing to its linely divid- 
ed nature, clay is the last to be deposited, its settlement only 
occurring in complete quiet. As the level of the country 
contiguous to the hills becomes raised, the material is can led 
onward to a lower area and so on ; the mouth of the delta 
constantly advancing seawards Floods in the river lead to 
inundation of the land over the banks of the river with deposi- 
tion of sand and silt. The whole country, therefore, becomes 
formed of successive beds of gravels, sand and clay in various 
thickness and of irregular distribution according as the Hood 
levels changed from time to time The phenomena in an active 
delta are interesting and important Jn an active delta, the 
numerous branches of the river communicate with each other 
and are all tidal ; between the rivers are lower areas which 
become inundated twice daily by the How tide. The tide Hows 
up through the main river channel, through smaller channels 
and khals and overHows on to the wide low-lying areavS or 
‘‘spill areas’’ as they are called. At slack water some silt is 
deposited on these and at ebb How the iient-up water of the 
spill areas rushes out through the channels or khals and frees 
them of deposited silt. Gradually, however, the spill area 
becomes naturally constricted by deposit of silt and the 
channels become tidal creeks which silt uj) from above down- 
wards — and so the delta advances A very similar set of 
phenomena happens in the early Hoods of Avater brought 
down by the rivers The areas between rivers contain very 
low lying places communicating similarly by khals Avith the 
main stream. During a monsoon Hood, the level of the A\atcr 
in the river rises and Hood water flows through the o])enings 
into the khals, and thence to the Ioav lying area or spill 
areas. The flood water carries ricli silt Avhich is dei)Osited 
on the spill areas, the silt Avater itself is inimical to the 
growth of anopheles larvie and hence these floods are bene- 
licent agents to agricultural prosperity and freedom from 
malaria. At the end of the monsoon, the level of the river 
falls and the pent-up Avater of the spill areas rushes out 
through the khals or channels which are thus freed of depo- 
sited silt and kept open for next year’s flood water. These 
spill areas and khals may die by becoming silted up naturally 
but any artificial contraction of the spill area or obstruction 
in the khal will hasten the process. The country behind an 
active delta, unless actively irrigated, tends naturally 
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to become drier, less productive agriculturally and more 
malarious This is what has happened in some of the 
western and central areas of Bengal, and tlie problem of re- 
introducing Hood irrigation in these areas is one of the most 
urgent importance. Sir William Willcox is of opinion that 
many of the dead rivers of these areas aie old irrigation 
canals and that they could again be used as such if re- 
excavated and cleared, especially if the waters of the 
(ranges were held up by a barrage or dam placed across it 
in nothern Bengal. 

Composition of Soil. — Soil contains mineral and organic 
matters in varying amounts and about 33 to 50 p c of 
oxygen. The nature of the mineral constituents depends 
upon the chaa’acter of the rocks from which they aie derived. 
Besides oxygen, other elements present in the soil are 
carbon, silicon, hydrogen, chlorine, sulphur, calcium, magne- 
sium, iron etc About two-thirds of the inorganic com* 
pounds arc formed of aluminium silicate or clay iron is 
always present in the soil and imparts to it a red colour 
Nitrogen exists as ammonia and its salts, nitrous and nitric 
acids, nitrites and nitrates. The organic matters are derived 
partly from animal and partly from vegetable sources. The 
vegetable organic matter exists in various stages of decom- 
position The animal organic matter is derived trom the 
decomposition of carcases and excreta of animals The 
latter is present in the neighbourhood of human habitations, 
and if in excess in the soil it will pollute both the air and 
water of the locality. 

Son. FkVTUKES INKLUENClNO CLIMATE AND ITeALTII 

Certain features of the soil influence the sanitary condi- 
tions of the inhabitants. They are ; — 

Conformation of the ground and its relation to the 
neighbourhood as regards position and elevation This 
depends on : — 

1. The relative extent of hills and jilains. 

2, The hn/ight of the hills 

3 The direction of the main chains of the hills. 

4. The angle of the main slojies of the hills 

5 The nature, size, and depth of the valleys. 

(*). The chief water sheds, and the direction and dis- 
charge of the water course, and 

7. The amount of plain or Hat land available 

Unhealthy spots among hills are closed valleys and 
places where there is stagnation of air, e (j ravines In the 
tropics ravines and nnlJas are usually unhealthy, as they 
very often contain decayed vegetation, and a current of air 
may disseminate mosquitoes from such juarshy places. A 
saddle hack is usually a healthy site, and so are positions 
near the top of a slope. Places at the foot of the hills, 
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especially in the tropics, are usually unhealthy, as they are 
damp and rich in organic matter on account of the accumula- 
tion of rain water and of the excessive growth of vegetable 
and animal life. Depressed or water-logged places are 
always damp. 

Soil Air — All the varieties of soil even the hardest rocks 
contain air in their interstices, but the actual percentage 
depends upon the looseness or otherwise with which its 
particles are packed together. Gravel, sand and sandstone 
being porous can hold considerable volumes of air. Sofi cur 
differs from the atmospheric air. It is usually moist, and 
contains oxygen less by what has been replaced by carbon 
dioxide resulting from decomposition of organic matter The 
character of the ground air varies greatly depending mainly 
upon the character of the soil, the climate, the season and 
the rainfall. It contains a much larger ])ercentage of OO 2 
and less oxygen than ordinary air and a greater quantity of 
organic or other gases The amount of CO 2 in the ground 
air of a particular area varh^s from 0 2 ]) c. to 8 p.c and 
depends on 

(a) quantity of organic matter, 

(b) permeability, 

(r) depth, and 

{(1) temperature and moisture. 

If the ground atr ot two soils similar as regards organic 
impurities, temperature and moisture, but of different per- 
meability be examined, the less permeable one will contain 
more OO 2 . The amount of CO 2 also increases with the depth 
This is due not to increased chemical action, nor to the 
presence of more impurities, but to the air not geffting an 
easy vent as in the more supm'ffcial layers 

A continual interchange between the soil air and the 
atmospheric air is going on Avhich keeps the soil air moving 
This interchange is influenced by 

(a) difference in the temperature of the air and soil ; 
when th(\se differences are greatest, the widest range of 
movement of the ground air will occur ; 

{!)) ground temperature ; 

(c) rainfall, a heavy rainfall is followed by a sudden rise 
in the level of the ground Avater and this will force out large 
quantities of ground air ; 

(d) barometric pressure ; on the days of low pressure the 
ground air escap(‘.s from the soil ; and 

(c) movements of the ground water. 

Soil air may occasionally be contaminated with poisonous 
gases derived from defective drains, cesspools, or ‘^made 
soil,’’ and may be aspirated into a house This is of great 
practical importance from a sanitary point of view, and can 
be prevented by making the floors impervious by cementing 
or asphalting, or building the floor on arches. Instances 
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are on record wliere coal-gas from leaky pipes has been 
known to (ind its way into distant houses following the 
tract of water or drain pipes, thereby producing poisoning 
or explosion. 

Soil Water. — Water exists in the soil in two forms, viz. — 
as (1) moisture, and (2) as subsoil or (jrouncl crater Most 
of the rain falling on the earth passes through its interstices 
to join the underground or subsoil water, and this passage 
of Avater into the soil is essential for keeping the soil active. 
An absolutely dry soil, as in deserts, is lifeless and an 
excessively moist soil delays or hinders organic decomposi- 
tion. In the deeper layers no bacterial action takes phice, 
and vegetable matter remains unchanged almost indelinite- 
ly The moisture of the soil is derived from . — 

(a) rain, 

(/>) rise and fall of the ground water, and 
(c) evaporation of subsoil Avater. 

The absorbability of moisture varies Avith the soil; open 
gravel absorbs least, about 10 per cent, Avhile sandy or 
peaty soils absorb most, 60 to 80 per cent. Some soils, c cf , 
hard limestone or dense clay, are practically impermeable to 
Avater, Avliile others, such as chalk, sand and vegetable clay 
are permeable 

The depth of the subterranean Avater in any soil varies, 
sometimes it is 2 to o ft from the surface, and in other cases 
as many hundreds The depth to Avliich the Avater descends 
varies indefinitely according to the nature of the soil 
The level of the round Avater is the de])th of the Avater 
in shall oAv Avells in the neighbourhood, but this le\"el is 
liable to fluctuations depending upon the rainfall. In some 
places it lies just near and in others faV below the surface. 
When it is near the surface, the ground aboA e is always 
damp 

The ground Avater is constantly moving, floAving lOAvards 
the nearest Avatercourse, river or sea In India the changes 
in the level of the subsoil Avater are very gieat. At Jubbul- 
pore it is from 2 ft to 12 or 15 ft from the surface; at 
Calcutta from 5 to 15 ft.; in Bengal it is generally from 2 
or :> ft. to 10 or 12 ft from the surface A soil Avith a Ioav 
ground Avater level, e (j. 15 to 20 ft. is, as a rule, dry and 
healthy, Avhereas a soil with a high ground A\ater level is 
damp and unhealthy. Sudden fluctuations of ground A^ater 
are still more harmful to health 

Soil Temperature. — The soil temperature depends large- 
ly on the heat derived from the sun, and also to certain 
chemical and othei changes taking place Avithin itself, i.e. 
on its geological formation. The temperature of the earth 
increases with the depth. The rate of increase in England 
has been estimated to be about for every 50 ft. As 
soils conduct heat in varying degrees, the absorptive power 
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vanes as well. (Ireen vegetation lessens the absorptive power 
of the soil^ as evaporation occurs constantly from the herbage. 
Damp soils are colder than dry ones, as the evaporation is 
continuously going on. The temperature of the soil is 
taken at a depth of 4 ft. 

Soil Bacteria — Garden soil and agricultural humus 
contain a lar^e number of micro-organisms They usually 
find in the soil all the conditions necessary for tbeir growth 
and multiplication. Nutrition is derived from decomjiosition 
of organic matter, moisture, air and suitable temperature 
These conditions are found more in the superficial than in 
the deeper layers of the soil 

One of the most important functions of the soil is the 
disposal and utilisation of organic matter. This is a complex 
process by which the proteins of the organic matter, animal 
and vegetable, are reduced to more simple and stable inor- 
ganic compounds This disintegration is purely a bacterial 
action. Along with this jirocess of caiahohsm there is also 
another phase, anahohsm, or building up process done by the 
living plants These two processes — catabolism or breaking 
down and anabolism or synthesis — form the ^^nitrogen cycle’’ 
and occur in the superficial layers of the soil. This nitrogen 
cycle, which goes on in the soil through the agency of soil 
bacteria and plants, has an important bearing in the puri- 
hcation of water, iirevention of soil pollution and disposal of 
sewage. Thus, Avhen an animal or a plant dies, the protein 
constituents are acted upon by the putrefactive organisms, 
chiefly B. snhfihs and B, proteiis, and some bacilli of the 
colon group These break up the nitrogenous matter into 
simpler products and a process of putrefaction and liiiuefac- 
tion takes place, when most of the bacteria pathogenic to 
man die This putrefactive process goes on in the soil as 
long as the conditions for bacterial growth are favourable, 
viz a suitable temperature, moisture and air. The breaking 
down of vegetable matter is, however, a slower ])rocess, since 
it contains less water and a smaller percentage of putresci- 
ble protein The protein molecules are broken down by a 
process of hydrolysis into simpler amino compounds, the 
final products, amongst other substances, being carbon di- 
oxide and ammonia Part of the former passes into tlie 
atmosphere and the rest is retained in the soil as carbonates. 
Since ammonia, as such, cannot be utilised by fhe plants, 
some of it also passes into the air and the rest remains in the 
soil as chloride or carbonate. The ammonia is oxidised by 
the nitrifving organisms in the soil into nitrates Avhich are 
stable and represent the final stage of mineralisation. The 
nitrates are held in solution in the ground water and are 
either taken up bv the plants or are washed away with the 
ground water. The presence of nitrates, therefore, in the 
water is of some significance. 
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Yakietjes or Soil 

Newsholme classifies soils as iiiider : — 

1 Granitic, Metamorphic, and Trap Rocks, owing to 
the good drainage and slo])e are always dry and form healthy 
sites for houses ‘‘Weathered’’ granite, however, is an 
exception to the rule, as it becomes disintegrated and 
softened, absorbs water, and becomes permeated with the 
lower forms of organisms 

2. Clay Slate is equally healthy, the water-supply and 
vegetation being less. 

3. Chalk, when free from clay, is always a healthy soil, 
but with clay, i e. marly, it is dump and cold 

4 Limestone, and Magnesian Limestone Rocks have 
considerable slopes, so that water runs ofi* (juickly The 
hard oolite is the best and magnesian the worst- 

5. Sandstones. — Here both the soil and air are dry, and, 
therefore, healthy If the sand be mixed with clay, or if 
clay lie under a shallow layer of sand rock, the site is some- 
times damp and cold The hard millstone grit formations 
are healthy. 

0. Gravels, unless water-logged, are healthy at any 
depth. Gravelly elevations are the healthiest of all sites, 
and the water-supply from them is usually pure 

7. Sands. — When of considerable depth and free from 
organic matter, these may be considered healthy, but when 
they are shallow and lie on a clay basis, or when the subsoil 
water rises through them to a high level, they are unhealthy 
In the Punjab, sand contains lime, magnesium, and the salts 
of alkaline earth. 

<S Clay, Dense Marls, and Alluvial Soils, owing to the 
retention of water in them, are cold and damp A clay soil 
will improve by thorough drainage. x\lluvial characters are 
to be seen in the deltas of big rivers 

9. Cultivated Soils. — Well-cultivated soils are freipiently 
hoalfhy Irrigated lands favour the breeding of mosipiitocs, 
therefore dwelling-houses should not be constructed in tlui 
vicinity of such places 

10 Filled or “Made’’ Soil — When tanks, hollow s, or other 
depressions of the ground are filled u]) with refuse and other 
rubbish, the resulting site is called nutde soil The chief point 
to be considered in such cases is wdiether the local conditions 
are favourable for rapid disintegration of organic matter. The 
complex organic substances arc disposed of by the nitrifying 
micro-organisms and arc converted into harmless inorganic 
compounds which are finally removed by percolating rain 
water. Insanitary tanks or low-lying lands, where water 
can accumulate, should be filled up for improving the local 
sanitary conditions, but to carry this out effectively and 
without oltence, certain precautions are necessary The 
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refuse undergoes fermentation and j)utrefaction with the 
formation of gases, chiefly marsh gas, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
etc , which may travel a long distance underneath the 
ground and help breeding of flies The serious nuisance and 
consequent ill-health can be avoided by attending to the 
following details : — 

(a) All such sites should be dry, and in the case of tanks 
or land subject to flooding, the water must first be drained 
away and arrangements made to protect such areas by 
embankments 

(/>) The refuse must be deposited in layers not exceeding 
0 feet in depth which should be covered on all surfaces ex- 
posed to the air with at least 0 inches of earth or rubbish 
from dismantled houses. No refuse should be left uncovered 
for more than seventy-two hours Use screens to prevent 
debris being blown away by the wind. 

(r) Whenever practicable the Ailing should be completed 
before the onset of the rains to prevent formation of otfen- 
sive puddles and breeding of mosquitoes 

(d) For large tanks the water should be Arst drawn out 
and then partitioned either by means of bamboo matting or 
earthen dams, and each part taken in turn. The process 
should begin at one end and then gradually advanced 
onwards. 

(e) The land should not be used for some years (ten to 
twenty or even more according to the nature of the materials 
dumped) for building purposes, and should only be utilised 
for gardening or cultivation, care being taken to drain it 
properly 

(/) No dead animals, slaughter-house garbage or fiecal 
matter should be thrown into the excavations. 

(fj) The hollows should be Ailed up to about 2 ft. above 
the surrounding area to allow for settlement. 

(//) Each layer of refuse with the layer of earth should be 
allowed to settle before the next layer is deposited. 

(i) No building should be erected without Arst examin- 
ing the earth to And out its suitability for the puri)Ose 

Dampness of Soil. — Damp soil is, as a rule, unhealthy, 
and, when permanently wet, it generally contains much or- 
ganic matter. It is usually found that the health of those 
living in or near a damp place is inferior to those living near 
a dry one. To render the soil At for habitation, proper 
drainage for readily carrying away surface or storm water 
without y:)ermitting it to percolate into the soil should be 
made. Wherever necessary, subsoil drains should also be 
constructed to lower permanently the level of the under- 
ground water 

According to Simpson the following are the causes of 
dampness : — 

1 Retentive Soils . — Clay soil is diflicult to drain and 
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when the land is low-lying, swamps are easil\ toinnd \n Inch 
add to the unhealthiness of the locality. Alluvial soils lien 
mixed with clay, sand, and a large projicrtion of organic 
matter, as met with in valleys or in low-lying lands, are also 
unhealthy. 

2. Iwpermeahle Layer near Surface — The depth of the 
subsoil water should be at least 5 ft. from the surface 
When the impermeable stratum is too close to the surface, 
it holds up the soil water very near to it 

3. Borrow Pits . — These are excavations made during 
construction of public roads or in railway works to form 
embankments, and for the supply of earth for building 
purposes. Luring rains they are converted into stagnant 
pools and marshes, and become ideal places for the breeding 
of mosquitoes. Since it is not possible to do avay with 
such excavations, they should not be done at random. 
The best plan would be to have these excavations on either 



Fig. 29. —Railway Embaxicmknt Forming Borrow Pits. 

side of the railway line in the form of long trenches which 
should open into some river or stream. It is quite common 
to find excavations and depressions in most villages. They 
form what are called sand pits and clay pits. These are 
made to supply earth for the purpose of building huts or for 
making bricks. They are very difficult to drain and add to 
the unhealthiness of the place. The best plan would be 
either to ftll these up with the rubbish of dismantled houses, 
or, when this is not possible, to reserve a plot outside the 
town for the purpose of taking earth which in time may 
be converted into a decent tank, provided this is done 
systematically. 

4 Obstructed Drainage — Obstruction to the flow of the 
underground water, or of natural drainage of the locality, 
brought about by embankments, often gives rise to damp- 
ness and marshiness. That railways are responsible for the 
spread of malaria in certain districts may be best explained 
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in the words of Professor Simpson : ^‘Wherever railways do 
nofc follow the water shed of the district ample provision 
should be made to secure diversion and a sufhcient outlet 
for the drainage which is likely to be obstructed. In all new 
railways in the tropics this essential factor in the health 
of the localities through which the railways pass should be 
insisted on. It is not an engineering difiiculty that cannot 
be overcome.” 

5. StJfnKj lip of Sf reams — ^This leads to the obstruction 
of the natural drainage and makes the place unhealthy and 
malarious. As an example may be mentioned the silting up 
of the water ways in dill'erent paits of Bengal. 

() Neiflecf to Keep Clean Water- waijs 

7. Introduction of Water-supphj nufliout Provision of 
Drains 

Effect of Irrigation on Soil. — Irrigation makes a healthy 
locality unhealthy wlieii not attended with ellicient drainage 
When a large volume of water is allowed to run into 
a district, the natural outlets Avhich may have been siilUcient 
for its drainage prove insutiicient, making the soil damp 
and water-logged. 

For the proper management of irrigation works in India, 
without affecting thehealth of the district, the following rules 
are to be observed : — * 

1 The irrigation canals should be constructed along the 
line of the water shed 

2 The smaller canals should be so constructed as not 
to be carried across the natural line of drainage. 

;> Drainage cuts should be constructed along the natural 
line of outfall 

4. The supply of water should be limited to the amount 
required, and to the particular time needed to secure the 
success of tlie crops 

Diseases Akisinij eroai the Hoii. 

The upper few inches of the soil contain innumerable 
bacteria which give to the soil the sticky moist feeling so 
common with rich living soils. Very few bacteria are, how- 
ever, found below the depth of 4 to G ft. in an undisturbed 
soil. Houston found on an average 100,000 per gramme in 
an uncultivated sandy soil, and 1,500,000 per gramnie in a 
sewage soil, of bacteria which ordinarily grow in the usual 
laboratory media. The bacteria are either sapropli ifUc or 
pathorienic, but the former are found in greater abundance. 
Pathogenic bacteria do not, as a rule, tind a suitable medium 
in the soil for growth and development Thus, Koch has 
shewn that anthrax and other pathogenic micro-organisms 
may grow on sterile soil but not in soil with ordinary 


* Simpson, The Funciple of IJijqiene 
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soil-bacfceria, i.e.y in living soil. These die in the struggle for 
exisbence. The soil, however, contains certain bacteria or 
their spores, e.g. those of malignant (edema, tetanus, etc. 

Usually the soil is capable of disposing of organic matters. 
Without this property the earth surface would have long 
become clogged with these substances Uut sometimes it is 
unable to carry out this process, specially when overloaded. 
Under th(3se conditions the soil remains polluted and may 
cause diseases througli contamination of water or in other 
ways. 

Tlie soil was once held responsible for the spread of cer- 
tain infecbious diseases, notably typhoid and tuberculosis. 
Few pathogenic organisms, however, can actually live in the 
soil Uut a soil polluted with human excreta may contain 
specitic organisms and give rise to difterent tyjies of intesti- 
nal troubles. Thus cholera, amcebic dysentery, typhoid, etc 
may all be produced from infected or polluted soil indirectly 
through water, dust or flies Certain vegetables eaten raw 
may communicate eggs of worms and bacteiia in a mechani- 
cal way when grown on ])ol luted soil Finally, all water foi 
drinking or otherwise must, some time or other, have passed 
through soil which materially ahected its character The 
infection contracted directly from soil polluted with human 
excreta is chiefly hook-worm and the eradication of the 
disease depends primarily upon the prevention of soil pollu- 
tion Again tapeworm and other intestinal parasites pass 
part of tiieir life-cycle on or in the soil. 

Anthrax — Under normal conditions, anthrax does not 
grow and multiply in the soil, although its s])ores have been 
found in fields where infected animals have been allowed to 
graze Pasteur demonstrated the presence of the bacillus 
in the soil and believed that the spores were brought to the 
surface by earth-worms The danger of infection from the 
soil is negligible and anthrax rarely occurs through soil 
infection In fact there is no case on record where human 
anthrax has been contracted from contact with the soil. 

Enteric Fever . — ^Fnteric excreta when buried superficially 
in dry sandy soil may be carried about by air and infect 
food It is hardly possible that the bacillus multiplies at 
all in the soil, as it rarely lives more than a month or at 
most three months On the other hand, there are many 
possibilities of infection being conveyed through soil once it 
is polluted by typhoid excreta. Thus, the drinking water 
may bo infected or the bacilli may be carried about mecha- 
nically by the agency of flies, dirt and dust 

Cholera . — In India, epidemics occur either during or after 
the rains which wash the bacilli from the surface of the soil 
into wells, tanks and other sources of water supply Under 
normal conditions the bacilli die quickly when deposited 
upon or in the soil. It is possible that when the soil is 
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infected with the excreta of cholera patients, the vibrios 
may be carried by dirt, flies and dust. Cholera is rarely 
contracted directly from the soil. 

In India the evidence is in favour of the soil being a 
medium for the x)ropagation of the disease inasmuch as the 
bacilli retain their vitality for a long time in the soil 

Biarrham (epidemic or summer). — This is associated with 
low-lying alluvial soil. The annual recurrence of diarrlnral 
affections, especially among infants, is often associated with 
the rise of temperature of the soil and consequent resuscita- 
tion to activity of certain pathogenic saprophytes to which 
these diseases are due, and to the changes effected by their 
means in milk and other food 

Animal Parasites. — It is well-known that hookworm in- 
fection is associated with soil infection through faulty dis- 
posal of excreta. Similarly the eggs of most of the intestinal 
parasites of man are deposited on the soil and re-infect 
man during one of the stages of their life-cvele. 

Phthisis —The effect of damp soil in the prevalence of 
phthisis is only indirect. Combined with cold wind, chill 
and moisture, it might induce respiratory catarrh and thus 
render persons more susceptible to the attack of tuberculosis 
especially if the domestic and other conditions be insanitary. 

Tetanus — The natural habitat of the tetanus bacillus 
has been proved to be richly manured soil, specially the 
contents of dung heap where it is supposed to lead a sap- 
rophytic existence. The spores have been found not only 
on the superflcial soil but at times a few feet under the soil. 
Although the bacillus has also been found in the dust of 
houses, on the skin and intestine of herbivorous animals, 
the soil is the chief medium through which the germs are 
distributed. 

Malicjnant (l^ulema. — Wounds may become infected with 
soil containing spores of vthrion seiAique giving rise to 
malujnant oedema, or of B. welchii (perfrincjens) causing (jas 
{jayigrenr. 



CHAPTEE V 

HOUSES AND BUILDINGS 

The selection of the site for building purposes is often 
done without any regard to its suitability from a sanitary 
point of view. The primary consideration in the selection 
of a site should be dryness, Avarmth, light and air. The 
following points require careful attention : — 

1. Since dryness of the soil is dependent upon the 
facility with which ram Avater can pass off, the ground 
selected must be high with a sufficient slope to alloAv the 
rain Avater to be drained oft rapidly. 

2. Permeability of the soil should not be overlooked. 
The soil should be of a loose gravelly nature to alloAv free 
drainage. The Avorst soils are shalJow beds of gravel or 
sand lying over clay, as also alluvial tracts, OAving to their 
frequent Avater-logged condition. Made ground should, as 
a rule, be avoided. 

o The building should be open on the east and south 
to allow free passage of light and air, and a part of it at 
least should be exposed to the sun 

4. Vegetation around the house will keep it cool, but if 
it be too close it may make the house damp by obstructing 
light and air. 

5. The site should be at a distance from marshes, paddy 
fields, cowsheds, stables, etc. 

0. The surface soil or subsoil should not be polluted by 
sewage or other refuse, and the surface drainage of the soil 
must be good. 

7. Vicinity of a bazaar or a husfee should be avoided. 
Places close to trenching grounds, open lands where refuse 
is- thrown, or factories, etc., are unsuitable for building 
purposes 

8. A site with a constant level of subsoil water is better 
than a place where the subsoil level varies in different sea- 
sons of the year The ground water should be about 6 ft. 
below the surface and not subject to sudden changes. 

0. When selecting sites for building cooly Unes attached 
to tea gardens, mills and factories, these should be on a 
healthy site, and away from damp and marshes. 

Construction of Houses 

The value of well-ventilated and well-lighted houses is 
being forcibly brought home to us daily. When it is remem- 
bered that sunlight not only kills germs but is a valuable 
means of producing vitamin D from the skin, it will be at 
once obvious that its deficiency in ill-lighted and ill-ventilated 

10 
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houses will have a deleterious ellect on the health of the 
people. Rickets and osteomalacia are diseases now common 
in this country, and are found in overcrowded cities and 
towns with narrow lanes and high sunless houses, and in 
densely populated bazaars amongst purdah observing women 
and their children. In fact Dr Degmar Curjel Wilson* 
as a result of investigation on the diet, housing and custom 
of 1500 cases of rickets and osteomalacia in Northern India, 
has pointed out that dehciency of vitamin D in the food 
supplemented by a lack of sunlight is the chief etiological 
factor in the production of these conditions. 

The result of building houses without any regard to the 
sanitary conditions is well examplilied in every old town or 
city in India. It is only within recent years that any attempt 
has been made to construct houses with a properly laid out 
town planning. Indeed it is a big iinancial problem to 
rebuild a city on modern sanitary lines, although attempts 
are being made by the Improvement Trusts, as in Calcutta 
and Bombay. The modern town planning is well illustrated 
in the New Delhi which stands in contrast to Old Delhi a 
congested area with insanitary houses abutting narrow lanes 
and by-lanes. Once a city has been allowed to grow it be- 
comes very difficult to modernise it without the largest 
measures of demolition and reconstruction. 

An important consideration in the building of houses 
in the tropics is to keep them cool. Therefore such material 
should be used as will reflect as much heat as possible. A 
convenient way is to have a verandah against the room to 
intercept the direct sun’s rays 

Another pernicious system which also exists is to build 
what are known as hack-to~bach houses. It is obvious that 
cross ventilation is impossible in such houses and the rooms 
are naturally dark and ill- ventilated Back-to-back houses 
are unfortunately the rule in blocks of dwellings built for 
the labourers in mills, factories, railways, etc , generally 
known as coohj lines This should be forbidden in all new 
constructions. 

A house must be dry, properly lighted and ventilated ; 
a damp building harbours disease. Dampness may originate 
from the soil on which the house stands, from bad drainage 
and leaky roofs, or from planting trees too near to the house. 
Bricks by their capillary attraction draw up moisture from 
the soil and make a house damp. Ill-ventilated and closed 
houses without a sufficient number of doors and windows for 
admitting light and air are always damp. It is almost im- 
possible in India to adeipiately ventilate a room by natural 
means, unless arrangements are made for cross ventilation 
through doors and windows. Situated in narrow lanes as 


*Lancef, Jnhf 4 , WSJ, 
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most of the houses in congested parts of towns are, with a 
narrow frontage, and wedged in between adjoining buildings, 
three out of four blocks are absolutely shut in, save for the 
tiny courtyard which in lofty buildings is almost well-like. 
The oriental style of constructing houses with an open 
central court has the advantage of admitting light and air 
into the interior of each room, provided the area of the 
courtyard is in proportion to the height of the structures 
around 

The system of dividing dwelling-houses amongst several 
co-heirs is a potent factor in the j) reduction of insanitary 
property. Each co-sharer erects as lofty a masonry wall as 
he possibly can, so as to shut off completely his share from 
the rest The result too fre<iuently is that a noble mansion 
with spacious courtyards is coverted into a number of mean 
little houses having totally inadeiiuate ojien spaces with 
most of the rooms imperfectly lighted and ventilated. 

The foundation must always be solid and substantial. 
When the soil is soft and yielding, the walls should be broad 
and built on a solid basis of concrete In making the foun- 
dation the ground should be dug up, and then a bed of good 
cement concrete made to cover the whole site of the house 
and extending six inches beyond the '^footings’' of tlie walls 
on every side The object of laying this bed of concrete is 
to prevent subsidence which occurs in buildings erected on 
a loose soil or with bad concrete. Tbe depth of this concrete 
should depend upon the weight of the wall which has to be 
supported and in no case should be less than 18 inches. In 
addition to this bed of concrete a layer of impervious mate- 
rial known as the ‘hlamp-proof course’’ should be laid 
horizontally along the entire thickness of each Avail, above 
the point where the Avail leaves the earth, but below the 
leA^el of the door Tliis is necessary to impose a barrier to 
the upw^ard progress of the moisture By cajiillary attrac- 
tion the bricks absorb moisture from the soil even as far as 
the upper rooms thus making the house damp and unhealthy 
The materials used for the damp-proof course sliould be 
impermeable to moisture and sulhciently strong to stand 
the suiierincuinbent weight and unequal pressure, and may 
consist of one of the following : — 

1. Sheet lead, 

two layers of rooting slate, 
d. a layer of good asphalt 2 in. thick, 

4 Avell-tarred bricks, and 

5. patent stone one inch thick made Avith stone chips, 
cement and stone dust. 

Walls — The materials usually employed for the cons- 
truction of the Avails of dwelling houses are bricks, stones, 
or wood. A good brick should be Avell burnt, of regular 
shape, of uniform colour, and Avhen struck should give a clear 
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metallic sound. Ordinary bricks are porous and allow air 
and moisture to pass through them. The brick work of the 
wall should be at least 15 in. thick; the thickness is usually 
regulated by consideration of stability and height. The 
bricks should be properly bound together by being laid 
length ways and cross ways alternately. Wood, unless well 
seasoned, should not be employed. A thin-walled house is 
hot in summer and cold in winter. It is necessary that the 
outer walls above the ground level should be so constructed 
as not to admit damp even if exposed to rain and wind. 
Hollow external walls would resist any amount of damp, 
and consist of x>arallel walls separated by an air space of 
about 2 in. and tied together by binding ties of iron , but 
the constant presence of rats, etc , within double walls 
makes it difficult to prevent a nuisance arising therefrom 
A good plan, therefore, is to lill the space between two such 
walls with asphalt, thus forming a vertical damp-proof 
course. 

The walls of houses are mostly plastered and white or 
colour-washed outside The plaster consists of a mixture 
of chunam (lime) and river sand. It has been the custom to 
leave the outside walls with bricks exposed, but for this 
neat work with good bricks is required. Although this 
looks well and refreshing to the eye, it makes the buildings 
proportionately hotter. 

The walls in the rooms are covered with sand plaster 
Ordinarily this consists of two layers, the first is a mixture 
of lime and sand half to one inch thick and the second of 
slaked lime mixed with water to the consistency of cream. 
The treatment of this surface of the room, however, differs ; 
it may be 

(a) TAmewashed with quicklime and water. 

{})) Whitewashed with a mixture of whiting or finely 
ground chalk and water. Some alum or gum may be added 
to protect it from being rubbed off 

Oil painting of walls is also done. This renders the 
surface impervious and enables it to be easily washed. The 
painting of Avood and iron work with oil paints is valuable 
as a preservative. Papering is rather rare in India, being 
rapidly deteriorated by the climatic conditions that prevail. 

The upper floors may be made of wood, or terraced 
and cemented Floors should be made of some impervious 
materials which can be washed. Bricks, stones, tiles, broken 
bricks and mortar, cement, asphalt, etc., are all used for the 
purpose. The floor of the ground storey should invariably 
be air and water-tight. The concreted floors should be 
covered with a layer of good cement, patent stone, or, in 
better-class houses, with marble slabs. 

The chimnetj flues are as a rule not required except in 
houses built in the hill stations. They should be circular, 
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straight, and higher than the surrounding buildings, and 
not made of any inflammable material. Idiey should be 
constructed during the erection of the house wall 

The roofs of Indian houses are either hat (terraced), or 
sloping. Flat roofs should have just enough slope to allow 
rain-water to flow off. Roofs should always be high, as the 
heat radiated from a roof is in inverse ratio to the square 
of its distance. They afford a promenade and place for 
sleeping during hot weather. 

Sloptii(j roofs may be either of tiles, slates, thatch, corru- 
gated iron, etc Tiled roofs are coming more into fashion 
with the introduction of different varieties of tiles Thatched 
roofs made of hay or straw, spread on a bamboo framework, 
and about 6 to 12 in. thick, are often used for the con- 
struction of bungalows, especially in those parts of India 
where the heat is great. These are very cool and dry, but 
their liability to take lire easily and the shelter they give 
to rats, insects and other animals are the great drawbacks. 
This may partly be obviated by occasional renewals A 
double roof with a space between should make a very cool 
covering to a dwelling (Corrugated or galvanised iron 
used as a roof covering is very hot in summer and noisy 
during the rains, but is well suited for hill stations 

The hetijhf of the rooms should bo at least 10 It and 
ev^ery room must have at least one window opening to the 
outer air direct. But very great height is not desirable un- 
less proper arrangements are made for the exit of foul and 
warm air from the upper part of the room. 

Doors and Wnidon's. — Every room of a house should have 
sufficient number of windows to alloAv of free ventilation. 
They should be so built as to face the prevailing wind of 
the place. Whenever possible they should be placed ojiposite 
to each other to allow cross-ventilation, i c. the air should 
pass through one end and come out at the other. A ery 
often, however, in ordinary houses there is only one window 
and one door to a room with the result that when the door 
is closed ventilation of the room becomes imperfect 

To prevent entrance of mosiiuitoes, ilies and other insects 
the doors and windows may be protected with ])roper wire 
gauze of tinned iron, coppei or brass, and properly secured 
with nails of the same metal. This measure, however, is ex- 
pensive, but should be done in all public buildings, hospitals, 
etc. 

The kitchen should not be near a privy, nor so placed as 
to allow the smoke and smell of cooking getting into the 
rest of the house. It should not be on the side of a busy 
road and thus be exposed at all times to the dust and the 
impurities it contains. It must be provided with fly-proof 
automatic closing doors and windows. The openings for 
the exit of the smoke should be as near the ceiling as 
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possible. It should have lloors with impervious materials^ 
e.g. cement concrete or brick-on-edge, and have proper 
arrangement for washing The garbage should be collected 
in a special covered receptacle which should be emptied 
at regular hours at least twice a day 

Wafer-closefs or j)r ivies should be confined to one part of 
the house. At least two sides, if not more, should be open 
to the outside air, and the floor and walls up to a certain 
height should either bo plastered with cement or covered 
with glazed tiles In villages, where moie land is available, 
the privy should always be at a distance from the main 
building. 

Dfsposal of Batv avd SJojt Water — Every house should be 
provided with rain-pipes for getting rid of rain water These 
may be either of wrought iron, tin or earthenware Those 
made of Avrought iron are the best. Houses Avith sloping 
roofs should have gutters all round the loAver edge of the 
roof to catch the rain, Avith openings at interA als, Avhence 
the water should be carried doAvn by ordinary lain-pipes 
In order to prevent surface water percolating into the 
ground and thus making the house damp, the surrounding 
area should be cemented and the water carried cither direct 
into a yard gully or scAver, or into the main street drain 
through half-channelled open surface drains. 

Disjmsat of Refuse, — Besides the building, projier arrange- 
ment should be made for the removal of refuse The refuse 
to be disposed of is of three varieties, nz. (1) dry refuse, 
such as ash, dust, waste jiaper, rags, vegetable and animal 
matter, etc. ; (2) Uqmd refuse, or slop Avater from kitchen, 
bathroom and other Avashing ])laces ; and (o) liawar excreta, 
consisting of urine and heces The garbage should be collec- 
ted in metal receptacles, Avhich should be emptied at regulai 
hours, at least tAvice a day, into the public dustbin. In 
places Avhere there are no scAvers, the slop water should be 
disposed of by surface drains But it Avould be better to 
alloAV the Avater to pass first through a sullage filter Avhich 
is a trench filled with stone, clean gravel and loose earth 
and sand of each six inches The disposal of human excreta 
either by the water-carriage system or by the hand-removal 
system is described under the respective chapters 

Proper Supply of Wholesouie Water — In places Avhere 
there is a public water-supply very little difficulty Avill be 
experienced in providing suflicient water for drinking, cook- 
ing and washing purposes. But in the absence of such a 
supply, proAision should be made for a deep well, reserved 
tank, or a tube Avell, care being taken to prevent contamina- 
tion of Avater from different sources. 

Open Space . — In cities and crowded places it is essential 
that there should be sufficient open space around each build- 
ing. A back space of at least ten feet will do away with 
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the possibility of the creation of ‘'back-to-back^’ bouses, 
while the side space will make the rooms bright and healthy 
and afford proper ventilation In villages where the land is 
cheap there is always a compound round the building or 
bungalow, and a belt of sharp gravel couj)]e of feet wide 
around the building keeps off* snakes. 

The construction of well-ventilated houses on sanitary 
lines has been described above. These are possible in towns 
and cities, though the question of open space is an important 
consideration in these places where the value of land is so 
high that it is just possible to have only the building and 
its necessities. Open space around the house becomes more 
a luxury than a health question In country districts where 
land IS cheap much can be done to build healthy houses, but 
the provision for proper water-supply and the disposal of 
water and excreta! matter is a problem to be dealt with, since 
the water-carriage system is non-existent in most villages 
and the disadvantage of hand removal system is well-known. 
The real problem winch sanitary authorities ha\e to face in 
most of the tropical countries is housing of the ])oor both in 
towns and villages Thatched houses vitli walls made of 
split bamboo and plastered with mud or plain mud walls 
are common These cannot be kojit clean and dry. 

Another factor which makes houses insanitary even w hen 
otherwise built in healthy surroundings is tlie custom of 
keeping domestic animals Avithin the building or even in 
some living rooms It is a common practice to kec]) cov^s, 
goats, fowl and even horses in many houses. The insanitary 
condition which such a practice wdll create is obvious The 
cowdung is collected in heaps and kept for days to undergo 
putrefaction while the breeding ot ffies goes on merrily. 
Food materials for these animals are stored in the hoioe 
without proper protection, while waste matei ials and gai- 
bage are thrown about the house 

Overcrowding is another evil, and in England it is re- 
garded a nuisance. Although the law does not define when 
a room or a house should be considered overcrowded, it is 
usual to adopt a standard of cubic space for each person, 
having due regard to age and whether or not the loom is 
entiiely used for sleeping purposes The standard of cubic 
space has been given under ventilation {see page 87) It is 
still believed that overcrowding produces its harmful effects 
by causing vitiation of the air of the dAvelling-room and em- 
phasis is laid on adequate ventilation Overcrow ding and 
defective ventilation cause increase of temperature, ex- 
cessive humidity and air stagnation of the room wdiich lower 
the vitality of the inmates and make them more susceptible 
to disease. Those who work and live in badly ventilated 
rooms suffer from headache, languor, debility and amemia 
By shortening the path of the buccal spray, overcrowding 
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helps communication of bacteria from one individual to 
another. Thus the bacteria of respiratory passage^ of per- 
sons suffering from catarrhal or infectious diseases may- 
penetrate in large numbers the respiratory passages of 
other persons in close proximity. It is not uncommon to 
find occurrence of multiple cases of respiratory troubles, 
e.g, tuberculosis in a house which is ovei crowded. Other 
diseases like measles, small-pox, influenza, etc., are associa- 
ted with overcrowding. Another important feature of o^ er- 
crowding is the greater incidence of contagious diseases, 
such as scabies, ringworm and 0})hthalmia Tyjilius fe\er 
being a louse-borne disease, is associated with overcrowd- 
ing due to poverty, and low standard of living Apart 
from its association with disease it has a bad social effect 
specially when persons of opposite sexes occupy the same 
sleeping room. The lack of privacy which perforce occurs 
has the effect of dragging every one down to the same level 
of squalor which has a degrading influence on children and 
adolescents. 


The Housin(J Pkoulem 

Nowadays, in cities like Calcutta and l^ombay, various 
new problems relating to the construction of dwellings for 
proper accommodation of middle-class people are being 
seriously discussed ; the chief jioint to consider being how 
to obtain an abundant supply of air and light To meet 
these ends well-built, well-drained and healthy residenftal 
quarters or lodgmn ft o uses are constructed. 

A. Residential Quarters.— The following points should 
be attended to in the construction of a residential flat : — 

1 The building, the drainage, and the water-supply 
should conform to the Municipal Act 

2. The staircase, flats and pantry should be well-lighted 
and aired. 

o. The water-closet for each flat should be either in a 
detached portion of the building, or if properly flushed, may 
be attached to the building, but at least two sides should 
be open to the outside air. The number should be in the 
proportion of one for six persons. 

4 There should be abundance of water-supply and 
proper arrangements for efficient drainage. 

5. Each block or flat should be complete with separate 
Avater-closets, baths, kitchen, etc. 

6. There should be sufficient open space for each block 
or flat. 

7. The kitchen should also be detached, to prevent 
smoke frojn entering into the residential quarters, and con- 
nected with the main building by a covered passage. 

8. The servants' quarters should be either on the top 
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floor with a separate staircase or away from the house but 
within the compound. 

B. Lodging House. — By a ‘‘lodging house ’ is meant a 
house where persons are received for short periods (usually 
for the night), and although strangers to one another, are 
allowed to inhabit a common sleeping room Such lodj^ing 
houses exist in different pilgrim centeis of India where 
people stay for a short time only. All lodging houses 
should be registered and periodically inspected 

The cubic space per head in a lodging house should 
not be less than 300 feet. The number of persons to be 
accommodated in the house and in each sleeping room should 
be iixed according to the size of the rooms and the facilities 
for ventilation. The number of privies should be propor- 
tionate to the number of people for which the house is to be 
registered. The receptacles for refuse should be in proper 
situation, of proper construction and adapted to any sca\ - 
enging arrangement that may be in force in the jdace 
There should be arrangement for the supply of good water, 
and if the water is stored in receptacles, they should be con- 
veniently placed and well protected to prevent any fouling 

Bltstioks and Huts 

Bustee means an area containing land occupied by, or 
for the purposes of, any collection of huts 

Bustee land means land in a bustee which is let out for 
the building of huts under an arrangement by which the 
tenant of the land is the owner of the hut. 

Hut means any building no material ])ortion of which 
above the plinth level is constructed of masonry. 

The poors of huts are commonly of earth without any 
<lamp-proof course or bed of concrete and consequently aie 
very damp. The door may also be made either with split 
bamboos or \\\t\\ jarool planks. The plinth should be laised 
at least 2 ft or 3 ft above the level of the centre of the 
road. This will kce]) the doors dry 

The walls are either of mud, unburnl bricks, bamboo 
matting plastered over w ith mud, or corrugated non or tin 
The roofs are made either of thatch, paddy straw, oolao f/ro.s.v, 
palm-leaves, country tiles (/.7m/>rc/s), or corrugated iron 

These huts are very unhealthy and efforts should be made 
to improve them. They should have an open space or court- 
yard to which each room should open Each hut should be 
a detached structure and built in a continuous line with 
proper arrangements for light and ventilation They should 
be of uniform height and not made higher than Id ft 

In the construction of huts the following points should be 
attended to ; — 

(a) All huts should be build in a continuous line and 
should follow the rules prescribed by the Municipality. 
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(h) Mud floors should be dug up and removed every few 
months ; a layer of fresh mud must belaid again. It is better 
to have cement floors. 



I'UJ. 30 —A BiTSTI I. IN I TTA 

Note the accumulation of lefu.'se .ind iiieoulniity of the huts. 

(c) Each room should have at least tAvo windows 2 ft, 
square, opposite each other ; in the case of one window it 
should be 3 ft. square. 

(d) Mud walls should be periodically white-washed. 

(e) Dirty water and waste food and garbage should not 
be thrown in the vicinity. 

(f) The windows and doors should be left open morning 
and evening for free ventilation. 

{(f) Every hut should have a properly constructed latrine 
which should be located outside the main hut, preferably in 
the back yard It should be easily accessible from behind 
for proper scavenging. 

{h) The latrine should have an impermeable floor and 
must be cleaned daily. The doors and windows must be 
large enough to allow plenty of fresh air and light. 

In this country one of the great difiiculties in the way of 
civic improvement is the irregularity with which the huts 
are erected in hudees without any provision for proper venti- 
lation, scavenging and efficient drainage The evils attendant 
upon overcrowding and the aggregation of a large mumber 
of people in these insanitary hustees or slums who live in 
dark, ill-ventilated and damp places are that water-borne 
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and other infectious diseases flourish amongst tliem. Diseases 
like cholera, typhoid fever, small-pox and tuberculosis are 
common ; and since these people work in houses of better- 
class people in various capacities, they carry infection to 
distant places Slums are, therefore, a menace to public 
health and no amount of sanitary measures will be of any 
value unless and until the slums are cleared and the housing 
of the poor is improved. Figure 30 shows a group of huts,. 



Fro. 31. -A (iROUP of Huts in Calcutta. 

Note the small windows for ventilation. 

the insanitary condition of which is obvious. The roads 
should, as far as possible, run in iiarallel lines and the cross 
roads should intersect others at right angles. Tlie huts 
should be 6 ft. apart from wall to wall and 3 ft. from eave 
to eave ; and between each row there should be a passage 
of 9 ft., while the main road should be Ifl ft. wide with 
side surface drains. Dustbins should be placed at a con- 
venient distance, and latrine arrangements made according 
to the demand of the population 

Bakehouses 

In India it is rather exceptional to And a bakehouse built 
on sanitary principles. The law relating to thern being very 
defective, any room or hut may be converted into a bake- 
house. A very common defect is that the floors are not 
made impervious so that they are productive of serious 
nuisance as they do not admit of proper cleaning. It is best 
to have the floors paved or cemented 

It is not only necessary that Ihe process of baking should 
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be carried out with absolute cleanliness, but disease produ- 
cing germs should not be introduced through infected water, 
dirty hands, utensils, etc. Before a license is given the 
following conditions must be enforced in every bakehouse : — 
(1) The place must be thoroughly washed at least once 
a day, and no filth or refuse should be allowed to accu- 
mulate ; (2) the walls, ceiling, etc., should be lime-washed 
twice a year, and no part of the room should be used for 
sleeping purposes ; (5) the room should be well-lighted, and 
efiiciently ventilated, and proper arrangement should be 
made for the escape of smoke , (4) every one engaged in 
bakeries should wear clean overalls, and no one allowed to 
spit in the premises except in proper receptacles provided 
for the purpose ; (5) the table should be clean, impervious 
and without any cracks ; (6) flour not for immediate use 
should be stored in bags and kept above the ground on some 
benches ; (7) domestic animals should not be allowed in the 
bakehouse ; (8) bread and other products should be kept in 
covered receptacles, and not exposed to dust and flies ; (9) 
persons suffering from any open sore or other loathsome 
disease should not be allowed to work in the bakehouse ; and 
(lO) no water-closet, sewer or privy should communicate 
directly with the interior of the bakehouse 

Cow-sheds vnd Stables 

The sanitary condition of cow-sheds and stables in India 
is very unsatisfactory. Some are nothing but a thatched 
roof built against the wall of the main building or court- 
yard Sometimes the cattle is simyily kept in one of the 
rooms of the dwelling itself The main sources of nuisance 
in cow-sheds are similar to those of horses, but as cows are 
intended for the supply of milk which is universally used, 
and since protection of milk from infection is an important 
consideration, every effort should be made to see that the 
water-supply is pure, milk cans and animals arc kept clean, 
the attendants are clean, and any person suffering from 
any infectious or contagious disease is not allowed to 
reside or work on the premises Cow-sheds should be built 
on a dry ground if available, and must be a separate struc- 
ture, at least 20 feet from any building and 30 feet from any 
source of water-supply. The floor should be 6 in. above the 
ground and made impervious with cement concrete, patent 
stone, large stone blocks well jointed, or burnt bricks grout- 
ed in cement. The stall should be level, and have a slope of 
3 in , so that cleansing and swilling can be done easily. The 
roof should preferably be sloping at an angle of 45®, a space 
being left between the side walls and the roof in the form of 
a ridge for proper ventilation. The walls should be low and 
made either with brick or corrugated iron sheet. All cow- 
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sheds and stables must be provided with drains, made imper- 
vious with cement lining, which should carry all urine and 
wash water to a i)it and then into the sewer, or to a movable 
non-absorbent receptacle of sufficient size which should be 
emptied at regular intervals. A sufficient number of dust- 
bins must be provided for the collection of manure and other 
refuse, which should be emptied and disposed of along with 
the liquid refuse. 





Whenever possible there should be a constant supply of 
water. Draw off taps should be provided in the shed for 
animals and arrangement made for attachment of hose pipe 
for cleansing purposes. If the supply is intermittent the 
water should be collected in masonry or galvanised iron 
tanks with a proper cover and overflow pipes and placed 
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on a raised platform The requirement for each animal 
should be 12 gals, per day. 

Each cow must have a clear space of 8 ft. x 4 ft. and a 
minimum air space of 800 cubic ft ; each horse 9 ft. x 5 ft. 
and each buffalo 8 ft. x 5 ft. 

When the number of cows stabled is less, a single range 
stall will suffice provided the space for each cow is not less. 
A feeding passage 4 ft wide at the animal’s head and a 
milking and dunging passage 4 ft. 0 in. at the rear should 
be provided in every cow-shed. For more than twenty cows 
a double range stall is desirable. 

Dairies. — Since milk has the remarkable power of absorb- 
ing gases and so of deteriorating in quality within a very 
short time, no milk store or milk shop should be used as a 
sleeping apartment or for any other purpose likely to con- 
taminate it. Proper provision should, therefore, be made for 
the protection of milk against infection. No dairy should 
communicate with privies or drains, and all milk cans should 
be steamed or scalded immediately alter use. The common 
custom of carrying milk in open vessels with a handful of 
straw to prevent splashing cannot be too strongly conde- 
mned. Milk should be carried about in air-tight vessels 
All dairies should be properly lighted and ventilated, and 
provision made for tlieir cleansing, drainage and water- 
supply. 

Evtin({^ Housks vNi) Tka Shops 

These are quite common nowadays, specially in places 
like Calcutta and other large cities, and since they play an 
important part in the economic life of the people, particular 
attention should be paid to them by the sanitary authorities. 
They require to be guided by certain regulations, and should 
be periodically inspected by the municipal authorities or 
other local bodies. The eating houses are run by all classes 
of people, but those catering for the poor are in a very 
deplorable condition, as no attention is paid to the ((uality 
of food, general cleanliness, water-supply and disposal of 
refuse. The premises selected for the purpose should be 
dry, well-lighted and ventilated, the cooking being done in 
a separate room detached from the main building having 
proper arrangement for the outlet of smoke The floor 
should be of patent stone or cement so that it can be pro- 
perly cleaned. There must be an ample supply of good 
water and all utensils used both for cooking and eating 
purposes should be properly cleaned and immersed in 
2 p c. hypochlorite solution followed by rinsing in clear 
water or better still steamed. All food should be kept 
covered to prevent contamination by dust and flies, and the 
use of proper cupboards, meat-safes and doolies enforced. 
Tables should be properly cleaned and it would be better 
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to liav^e these marble topped. Arrangements should be 
made for the reception of garbage, wliich should be emptied 
iuto the public dust-bin or otherwise suitably disjiosed of 
Too often Avaste food, vegetable particles, ashes and other 
refuse are collected in a heap in the courtyard or in some 
corner. Any one suffering from infectious disease, open sore 
or leprosy should not be allowed in the premises. Persons 
handling food or the cook should not be carrier of any Avater- 
borne disease like cholera or typhoid fever. 

CALCVTTA MUNKMPAL A(^T, 1925 

KTLKS OX liriLDIXCJ 8ITKS AND IiriLDlNAJ WORKS 
S('UK1>LLE X\OI 

1 No piec(‘ ot hind shall l)o used as a site tor tlio oi eel ion ot a 
Inulding : — 

(1) if tilt* Inulding IS to abut on a stioet, unless Oie sde is of 
sindi a shape that the face of thi‘ building can he made iiaiallel to 
the line ot the stieet, oi ,is neaily paralh*! to the said line as the 
Ooipoiation may coiisidei ])iacticahh*, 

(2) it (he site is within thiity feet ot a tank, unless (he ownei 
satisfies the ('oipoiation that he will take such ordei as aviII pievent 
any iisk ot the domestic dunnage of the hmlding passing into the 
tank ; and 

(5) it the site is a tilled-np tank, oi lias he(*n (illed up with 
or used foi depositing iiihbish, offensive niattei oi sewage, unless 
the site was so (ill(*d up and unl(‘ss the (\)ipouition has examined 
the site and guint(‘d a ceitilicate to the effect that it is, fioin a 
sanitaiy point of vu‘w, tit to he built upon. 

BUILDINUs (iUNEUALLY 

t. Tlie door or lowest door of e\ery building elected oi h*- 
erected fioiii tlie giound-lev(‘l must be constructed at such level 
as will admit of 

(a) the construction ot a dram suthcient foi tlie effectual diain- 
age of tlie building and placed at such le\ el as will admit 
of tin* drainage being led into some municipal se\>ei at 
the tune (‘xisting oi projected, and 

(h) the jirovision of the leipiisite communication AAith some 
sewer into Avhich the drainage may law fully be dischaig- 
ed, at a point in tin* upper halt of such sew er, or an ith 
some other means ot drainage into Avhich the diainagi* 
may lawfully be discharged. 

d No new^ public building or iieAV building w hich is oi is likely 
to be used as a dwelling place or a kitchen or as a place in w Inch any 
person is, or is intended to be, employed in any manufactuie, trade 
or business shall be erected wnthin six feet of any service pii\y or 
service urinal. 

<S (1) Except witli the sanction of the Corporation, the founda- 
tion of a masoniy building shall rest on solid giourid. 

(2) Except with the sanction of the Corpoiation, the spiead 
of the foundation shall be such that the pressure on the soil, taking 
into account the load on the floois and terrace roof (if any) shall 
not be greater than one ton on the square foot. 

9. The plinth of a masonry building shall be at least 2 ft. above 
the level of the centie of the nearest street 

10. Every Avail of a masonry building shall be constructed so 
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as to lest upon piopei tootings having legnlai offsets and a horizon- 
tal spiead on each side of the wall of not less than one-half the 
height of the footings, unless an adjoining wall interferes, in which 
case tlie footings may he omitted 

11. The outer walls of a masonry building shall be constructed 
of brick or some other hard and incombustible substance. 

18. (1) Eveiy wall of a masonry building shall have a damp- 
proof couise at or above the level of the giound floor. 

(2) Such damp-proof couise may consist of sheet lead, asphalt, 
slates laid in cement, vitiihed bricks or any other dm able material 
impervious to moisture. 

25. Every room in a domestic building which is intended to be 
used as an inhabited room — 

(a) shall be in every pait not less than ten feet in height, measured 
from the floor to the underside of th(‘ beam on which the loof 
rests ; 

\h) shall have a cleai superlicial area of not less than eighty 
square feet ; and 

(r) shall be provided, for puipose of ventilation, with doors oi 
windows opening diiectly into the external air, or into a 
verandah, and having an aggregate opening of not less than 
one-fifth of the siipeificial area of that side oi one of those 
sides of the room which faces or face an open space. 

28. Every looin in a domestic building whicli is intended to be 
used as an inhabited room, and which is constructed over a stable, 
cattle-shed, or cow-house, shall be separated fiom the stable, cattle- 
shed or cow-house by a floor of conciete or other impermeable 
material. 

27 Ineveiy domestic building constructed or adapted to be 
occupied in flats or tenements, the principal common staii case shall 
be adequately lighted and ventilated upon every storey. 

28 The ground flooi of eveiy domestic building shall be covered 
throughout at the height of the plinth, with some impermeable 
mateiial approved by the (-orpoiation, unless such floor be supported 
on beams and has a free air-space beneath it. 

29. (1) The minimum superficial area of every court-yard of a 
dwelling-house shall be one-fourth of the aggregate floor-area of 
the rooms and verandahs on the ground flooi abutting on the court- 
yaid 

80. [1) There shall be, at the back of eveiy domestic building 

an open space extending along the entire width of the building and 
forming part of the site thereof. 


Huts 

6(). Huts in a hustee must be built in continuous lines, in accor- 
dance with an alignment to be pi escribed by the Corporation and 
demarcated on the ground. 

67. When an alignment has been prescribed as above does not 
correspond with the alignment of a street in the bustee, a passage 
of at least twelve feet, measured from eave to eave, must lie left 
between the rows of huts abutting on such prescribed alignment. 

71 There must bo between all huts abutting on a street in a 
bustee a^ space of at least three feet measured from eave to eave. 

72. Except with the sanction of the Corporation, no hut shall 
be placed at a greater distance than one hundred feet from the 
nearest part of a metalled and sewered street. 

73. No portion of a hut shall be placed within six feet of a 
masonry building. 

74 No hut used for human habitation shall be placed within six 
feet of a cow-house, cattle-shed or stable 

76. No hut shall comprise more than two stories or shall exceed 
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eighteen feet in height, measured from the top of the plinth to the 
junction of the eaves and wall. 

77. The door level of a hut must be raised at least two feet 
above the level of the centre ot the nearest street or passage and the 
door shall be paved with brick-on-edge, cement concrete or some 
similar material appioved by the Corporation 

78. (1) The whole of at least one side of every room in a hut 
shall eithei be an external wall oi abut on an open court-yard or 
on an open verandah. 

(2) Every room in a hut, which is intended to be used as an in- 
habited loom, shall— 

(a) be provided with a doorway of not less than fifteen square 
feet in area ; 

(&) be provided with a window or windows opening directly 
into the external air or into an open verandah, and having 
an opening of not less than one-dfteenth of the floor area 
of the loom ; 

(c) have a superdcial aiea of not less than eighty square feet ; 

(d) have a height of not less than eight feet measured from 
the dooi -level to tlie junction of the walls with the roof. 



CHAPTEE VI 

FOOD 

A FOOD is any substance consumed by man other than 
drugs and water. Usually by food is meant a substance 
which, when taken into the body, is able either to build up 
or repair tissues, or to supply material for the production of 
heat or muscular work A true food must, therefore, be 
either a tissue builder or a source of potential energy. 

Certain articles, e r/., condiments, though strictly speak- 
ing they cannot be classed as food, are used as accessories 
and help in the assimilation of food. Considering the part 
it plays in the assimilation, salt may also be classed as an 
important food. 

Classifkjation of Foods 

Foods are variously classihed, depending upon their 
source, into those obtained from the organic kingdom, and 
those derived from the inorganic kingdom. The former class 
embraces proteins, fats, carbohydrates and organic acids ; 
while the latter includes mineral salts and water All these 
substances are obtained in varying amounts from the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Sometimes foods are classified as 
nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous according to the presence 
or absence of nitrogen 

Strictly speaking, condiments, tea, coffee, etc., are acces- 
sories to food. These and the various spices excite the 
digestive juices and produce a desire for food. 

The principal food substances necessary for the main- 
tenance of health are proteins, fats, carbohydrates, salts, 
water and vitamins. All these substances are present in 
the animal tissues, and it is, therefore, necessary that these 
substances should be present in the foods. Milk contains 
all the above proximate principles of diet and is an example 
of perfect food for growing children. 

Proteins. — These are complex bodies colloid in charac- 
ter excepting in certain leguminous plants where they are 
crystalline They are found both in the animal and vegetable 
food and are most essential for the maintenance of animal 
life. They are also known as ndroffenous or flesh forminij 
substances and are composed of 

Nitrogen . . 16 per cent. Hydrogen 7 per cent. 

Carbon . . 54 ,, Sulphur. . 1 ,, 

Oxygen . . 22 „ 

The value of proteins dependsontheir amino-acid contents. 
Milk and meat proteins contain all the amino-acids which 
enter into synthesis of the protein of the body cells. These 
are sometimes called superior proteins as opposed to inferior 
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proteins of corn, wheat and beans. Vegetable protein can- 
not entirely replace animal protein as some of the amino- 
acids, vi 2 . lysin, cystin, tryptophane and tyrosin, essential 
for nutrition, are lacking. These are, therefore, called ‘‘pro- 
teins of poor biological value.'’ As compared to 97 p.c, of 
animal protein only 85 p c. of vegetable protein is absorb- 
ed. The primary sources of proteins are from the flesh of 
animals, eggs, milk and certain seeds and fruits of plants, 
especially of the leguminous order. 

The functions of the proteins me — 

(1) They provide material for growth and the wear and 
tear of tissue. 

(2) They provide energy. 

(3) They stimulate metabolism — specilic dynamic action. 

(4) They (about Ofl p.c ) can be transformecl into carbohy- 
drates which under certain conditions may be synthetised 
to fat. 

Fats or Hydrocarbons.— These are compounds of fatty 
acids, e (j palmitic, stearic, etc., with glycerin. They are 
composed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, in which the 
amount of oxygen is insufficient to combine with hydrogen 
to form water. 

One of the great jiurposes served by fat in the food is to 
diminish albuminous metabolism, and, therefore, it is called 
‘‘albuiniii sparing food.” If flesh alone be given, large quan- 
tities are requiied in order that nutrition and waste may 
balance each other, but if fat be added the demand for flesh 
is diminished. Fats, however, have an important relation 
in the body to the production of force and heat, and also to 
bodily work and bodily temperature. They yield about 2^ 
times as much energy as an equal amount of carbohydrate. 
Unlike proteins the metabolism of fat is independent of the 
amount of food taken, but is affected by bodily exercise which 
produces little effect on nitrogenous metabolism In tem- 
perate climates an excess of fat is usual in the diet of those 
who do hard work, where the fat is more or less directly 
utilised as a source of energy. Fats are great heat producers, 
hence the desire for fats under arctic conditions But when 
there is excess of fat in the diet of sedentary persons, part 
of it is uiiabsorbed and passes out with the fieces, but a large 
amount is stored up in the body. Closely related to fats are 
the lipoids which are present in the animal tissues in the 
form of lecithin and phosphetides. The former occurs in 
large amounts in nervous tissues and is found in the yolk of 
eggs. Cholesterol, though a monohydric alcohol, is ranked 
with lipoids and is present in all cells and nervous tissues. 
Its function in the body is not clearly understood. 

Carbohydrates. — These are compounds of carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen, in which the oxygen is present in the 
proportion required to form water with the hydrogen. During 
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digestion, starch, cane sugar, dextrose, and milk sugar are 
transformed into grape sugar or glucose before they are 
absorbed, and in this form they are more easily digested 
than the fats or proteins. The excess of sugar is stored up 
in the liver and muscles as glycogen. The glycogen of the 
muscles disappears in proportion to the work done, and 
prolonged muscular work especially during starvation may 
wipe out the entire store of glycogen in the body. The 
oxidation of sugar therefore furnishes energy which by the 
machinery of muscles is utilised to do work. This oxidation 
plays an important part in the supply of heat needed by the 
body Each gram of sugar yields 41 Calories of heat, and 
since carbohydrates form the major portion of our diet and 
are easily oxidised, they are an important factor in the 
maintenance of body heat. 

The carbohydrates, therefore, play the same role as fats 
in food, being sources of heat and energy, and are more easily 
taken up into the system than any other class of food. They 
are also a source of fat, but in ordinary diets they are 
utilised immediately as sources of energy. 

Vegetable Acids. — Although these are not, strictly speak- 
ing, foods, they are necessary for the preservation of health; 
the chief ones being tartaric, citric, oxalic and malic acids. 
Vegetable acids are mostly derived from fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and by forming carbonates in the system pre- 
serve the alkalinity of the blood and other fluids. By oxida- 
tion they help the body to maintain a certain amount of 
heat and energy. 

Mineral Salts. — Mineral salts are essential for the main- 
tenance of the body ; they form part of every ceil and mp^in- 
tain the normal osmotic pressure in the fluids and tissues of 
the body and play an important part in the regulation of 
the acid alkali balance. In the human body there are at 
least fifteen different mineral elements and each has its own 
special part to play, and about one-twentieth of the body 
weight consists of mineral matters. Since the inorganic salts 
are lost from the body via the skin, kidneys and the fieces,^ 
these require to be replaced. The chief mineral elements in 
the body arc calcium, sodium, potassium, iron, magnesium, 
manganese, phosphorus, sulphur, iodine, silicon and fluorine 
Of these calcium, potassium, sodium, iron, manganese, copper 
and magnesium exist in the body in large quantities and are 
the most important, and are the alkali forming elements 
Phosphorus, sulphur and chlorine are the actd forming ele- 
ments The normal blood has a pH range of from 7.3 to 7.5 
and life is incompatible when the pH of blood is below 7.0 or 
above 7 8. The maintenance of the pH at its normal level 
in the blood and tissues is very important and is regulated 
by the carbonates and the alkaline phosphates which form 
the alkaline reserve, while the carbonic acid and the 
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phosphates and the proteins, the acid reserve. These act as 
‘^biifters’’ and tend to neutralise any attempt to change the 
actual reaction. Of the salts, sodium chloride or common 
salt occurs in all the tissues and fluids of the body. It 
helps the formation of hydrochloric acid of gastric juice and 
bile salts, and is absolutely necessary for existence In animal 
experiments it has been found that a complete salt-free diet 
produces death more rapidly than starvation. In man a, 
salt-poor diet reduces the excretion of salt by the kidneys 
to the level of salt intake, consequently there is little danger 
of chloride depletion. Under certain conditions, however, 
a salt-free diet is used in therapeutics. A large part of it 
is taken in meat, bread, etc Every cell in the body ('ontains 
phosphorus, therefore it is essential for the multiplication 
of cells and the growth of the body. The phosphates of 
sodium and potassium are important salts and regulate the 
reaction of body fluids and tissues, control the osmotic 
pressure and consequently the interchange of fluids. Sodium 
carbonate and bicarbonate aie also found in the plasma. 
They are taken in small quantities with the food and are 
partly formed in the body by the decomposition of the salts 
of the vegetable acids. They carry CO 2 from the tissues to 
the lungs 

Calcium plays a most important role in connection with 
the irritability of muscle and nerve. It is necessary for 
clotting of blood and for maintaining the rhythmic action of 
the heart. Calcium phosphate is essential for the develop- 
ment of bones and is very important for the young. Cal- 
cium metabolism is intimately related to Vitamin I), para- 
thyroid and also on the reaction of the blood; acidosis 
helps retention of ionised calcium, while alkalosis produces 
tetany The best source of lime salts is milk, and next to 
milk, eggs. Kice is also an important source of calcium, so are 
fruits and green vegetables The minimum requiiement of 
calcium in the body is 0 45 gm., and a diet should furnish at 
least 1 grm. of calcium oxide (which is eipiivalent to 0 G7 gm. 
of calcium) daily. It is required in much greater amount by 
children and during pregnancy. But most of the calcium 
of food is lost during cooking, e cj,, milk when boiled loses 
much of its calcium, and the scum takes up and retains the 
calcium phosphate. 

Iron is an essential element of luemoglobin, and there- 
fore of the red blood cells It is also found in the muscles 
and in other tissues in minute quantities where it plays 
an important part in the oxidation and catalysis of enzymes. 
An adult man contains about 3.0 to 3 5 grms. of iron, of 
which 2.4 to 2.7 grms. exist in the form of hremoglobin. 
About 20 mgrms. are excreted daily, and this loss is re- 
placed by the iron of the food, and a minimum of 6 to 12 
mgrm. is required to maintain this equilibrium. Foods 
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containing iron are ]iv4er, red meat, eggs, pulses, whole 
cereal grains, onions, lettuce, etc. 

Iodine is found in the thyroid gland in the form of 
thyroxin which regulates metabolism. It occurs in the sea, 
and sea fish and cod-liver oil are rich in iodine. It is said 
that simple goitre is due to lack of iodine in the water 
and soil of goitrous regions. Ordinarily green vegetables 
and fruits contain enough iodine for the needs of the body. 
The minimum amount of iodine reipiired by an adult male 
is about 45-millionths of a gramme, and by a child about 
150th millionths 

All these mineral substances are introduced into the body 
as constituent parts of the various ordinary articles of 
human food, animal or vegetable, with the exception of 
common salt, which is usually added to various foods in 
greater or smaller amount in addition to what they may 
themselves contain. 

Vitamins — Observations made by Funk and others show 
that in addition to the difierent proximate principles, there 
are certain accessory materials that are necessary either 
because they play an important role in the synthesis of the 
body, or infiuence in some indirect way the normal direction 
and character of the metabolism. It has been shown that 
polyneuritis is produced in fowls by a diet exclusively of 
polished rice, i.e., rice from which the outer layers of the 
grains have been removed. If, however, the polishings are 
restored to the diet, the condition disappears. It is believed 
that the polishings contain some material essential to the 
body metabolism. They are. as a rule, present in raw foods 
and are deficient in cooked foods Certain foods manage to 
retain their vitamin to some extent even after cooking. 

These accessory substances are essential to normal 
growth and health. The part they play in the metabolism 
is not clearly understood, and since very minute quantities 
are required for the maintenance of health, it has been sug- 
gested that they stimulate the production of hormones and 
are not directly concerned in the nutrition of body cells or 
the general growth of the organism. 

Vitamins exist in the foods in very minute quantities, and 
a vitamin free diet gives rise to certain diseases, generally 
known as deficiency diseases, and may even cause death. 
Pickets, pellagra, scurvy, beri-beri, xerophthalmia or kera- 
tomalacia, osteomalacia, are some of the diseases caused by 
the lack of vitamins in the food. Green vegetables and 
fruits are rich in vitamins, and both man and animals obtain 
their vitamins from these sources. Vitamins are produced 
only in plants from which they pass directly with vegetable 
foods, and indirectly with animal foods, into the system. 

Drummond has shown that the whole fat-soluble vitamins 
are contained in the 1 p.c. of the non-saponifiable matter in 
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cod-liver oil. Half of this active residue is cholesterol and 
is inactive. Fractional distillation of the remainder under 
low pressure shows that the whole of the active portion is 
contained in the fraction boiling between 180® to 200® C. 
This active fraction consists very largely of an unsaturated 
alcohol, and contains only the elements carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen 

Vitamins have been classified into : — 

(a) Growth Promoting Vitamin or Vitamin A 
{h) Antineuritic Vitamin or Vitamin Bi, 

(c) Antiscorbutic Vitamin or Vitamin C. 

(cl) Antirachitic Vitamin or Vitamin D, 

(e) Anti-sterility Vitamin or Vitamin E, 

(f) Pellagra Preventive Vitamin or Vitamin B 2 or G. 

(g) Anti-coagulation Vitamin or Vitamin K 

(a) Growth Promoting Vitamin or Vitamin A. — This 
fat-soluble vitamin acts on all cells of the body and its 
deficiency retards growth and lowers resistance, either local 
or general, to bacterial infection, causes xerojdithalmia or 
inflammation of the eye, and night blindness, and increases 
susceptibility to various lung, skin and other infections. 
Its absence also causes paralysis of various types from 
demyelination of tlie spinal cord ; and Mellanby has sug- 
gested that the paralysis associated with famine, e g, con- 
vulsive ergotism, may be the result of the absence of this 
vitamin. Mellanby has further shewn that its deficiency 
causes jiyorrlicea alveolaris in dogs. It has however been 
shown recently that the deficiency of this vitamin does 
not appreciably lower the incidence of common colds and 
related catarrhal conditions, nor does it modify in any 
apparent manner the outcome or the course of pneumonia, 
and there is reason to doubt whether it lessens the risk of 
sepsis and other complications in child-birth.* Any effect 
which may follow its use is possibly indirect due to general 
improvement of health and vigour Its relation to the 
formation of urinary calculi was studied by McCarrison 
who observed that a deficiency of this vitamin and of X)hos- 
phates in the diet together with the presence of an excess 
of calcium and some unknown toxic substances found in 
certain cereals encouraged the formation of stone so common 
in certain parts of India. 

Vitamin A is present in abundance in the yellow pigment 
of plants, and this led to the study of these carotinised 
pigments in relation to the activity of this vitamin. It has 
also been found that there is a relationship between the 
green coloration of various food products and their vitamin 
A potency The pigment is now known as Carotene (C 40 H 56 ) 
and has been isolated in the pure form. Carotene however 

^Drummond, Journal of State Medicine^ Jan, 1934 
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differs from this vitamin in certain important respects. For 
instance, vitamin A is colourless and carotene is exceedingly 
active, a daily dose of 0.003 mg. being sufficient to prevent 
symptoms of avitaminosis in rats. It is a hydrocarbon and 
occurs in three forms, alpha, beta and gamma carotene, and 
cryptoxanthine, a closely related pigment found in yellow 
maize and which is responsible for vitamin A activity. It is 
of interest to note that cod-liver oil though rich in this 
vitamin contains none of this pigment. Pure carotene has been 
adopted as the standard of vitamin A activity ; 0 001 mg. 
being designated as a vitamin A unit. The amount is 
estimated by the colour reaction with antimony trichloride. 

The main sources of this vitamin are (a) certain fats of 
animal or vegetable origin, and (6) chlorophyll in green 
vegetables It is preserved in these vegetables even when 
dried. It is found in abundance in cream, butter, beef-fat, 
cod-liver oil, halibut liver oil and other tish oils, mammalian 
liver and yolk of eggs. Milk does not lose this vitamin by 
boiling or pasteurising, but Avhen evaporated by vacuum or 
aeration methods it is destroyed. Vegetable oils contain 
very little vitamin A. 

(h) Vitamin B complex — Mtamin B is water-soluble 
and is considered to contain six separate entities of which 
the important ones are antineuritic vitamin (Bi or F) and 
pellagra preventive vitamin (B2 orG). Vitamin Bi has been 
isolated in a crystalline form from rice polishings, yeast, 
wheat embryo and other suitable materials. And it is pos- 
sible to produce laboratory prepared vitamin having for its 
activity identical with that of the natural product. The 
formula is C12H16N4OS. For standardization, 10 mg of a 
concentrate prepared from rice polishings have been de- 
signated as one international unit. 

Partial deficiency of this vitamin leads to malnutrition 
and production of intestinal stasis resulting in the retention 
in the bowels of the putrid food residue and absorption of 
the products of putrefaction. The absence of vitamin Bi or 
F causes beri-beriin man and analogous disease in animals. 
This assertion has of late been challenged by Drummond 
and Woolard* who hold that the symptoms of polyneutritis 
are really due not to the absence of vitamin Bi but to partial 
starvation as a result of loss of appetite which is characteris- 
tic of the absence of this vitamin. They further hold that the 
degeneration observed in nerves in polyneuritis is in all 
probability due to faulty histological technique. Vitamin 
Bi is found to some extent in all natural food-stuffs, 
specially in the germ and outer layers of cereals and 
legumes, in yeast and nuts. It is also present in tomatoes, 
oranges, green leaves, fish, meat, eggs and milk. It is absent 

* Journal of State Medicine, Jan, 1934, 
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in white bread but is present in whole-meal bread Marmite 
is a valuable source of vitamin Bi and is extensively used 
in the treatment of pernicious aniemia But since dried 
yeast, or watery extract of yeast, is therapeutically iuacti^ e 
as a source of extrinsic factor, but autolysed yeast products 
are active, it has been suggested that the anti-aiueinic 
factor is manufactured during the process of autol^Asis 
which possibly is a protein breakdown jiroduct of the nature 
of a polypeptide. It is probable that the large ])roi)ortion 
of chronic disorders of the alimentary tract can be attribu- 
ted to the deficiency of vitamin Bi in diet The question of 
quantitative relation between the amount of vitamin B 
and the amount of jirotein, fat and carbohydrate in the diet 
received a good deal of attention. Jt has been jiointed out 
that to promote normal growth the ratio of protein to vitamin 
B should be kept constant at about 5 of protein to 1 

The antineuritic vitamin is slightly alfected by hi^h 
temperatures. It is, however, less stable than vitamin A, 
although it withstands boiling for a short time and is des- 
troyed only slowly in acid or neutral solution even when 
subjected to a high temperature At LOO® C , which is com- 
parable with ordinary cooking process, the antineuritic ])io- 
perty of wheat germs is slightly diminished, and at C , 
which is attained during the sterilisation of human food, as 
in canning, destruction is much more rapid. 

(c) Anfibcorhufic Vifantm or Vftanuv C — Deliciency of 
vitamin C leads to malnutrition with loss of weight and even- 
tually symptoms of scurvy. It has also been claimed that 
its absence produces dental caries, amemia, anorexia and 
various forms of infection This vitamin is water-soluble and 
has been isolated in a crystalline form which has been named 
hexuronic acid or ascorbic acid, originally found in the cortex 
of su])rareual gland Pure ascorbic acid may be used in doses 
I 6 daily as a prophylactic; or to 4 gr. daily 
therapeutic, t.e. 2000 to 5000 Units Its richest sources are 
cabbages, turnips, lemons, oranges and tomatoes. Milk and 
meat possess a definite but Ioav antiscorbutic value The 
antiscorbutic vitamin differs from the antineuritic one in its 
distribution and properties, as well as in the nature of its 
intluence on nutrition It is less Avide-spread and is more 
sensitive to heat and drying than the antineuriic one 
Tinned foods which have been raised to a temperature of 
120° C. lose their antiscorbutic properties It has also been 
shown that although dried pulses contain no antiscorbutic 
principles Avhile still dry, the antiscorbutic elements develop 
in 48 hours if they are moistened, kept Avarm and allowed 
to germinate. Ail dry foodstuffs are deficient in antiscorbu- 
tic vitamin. The tissues of fresh vegetables dried at a 
low temperature, or their expressed juices preserved in the 
cold rapidly lose their antiscorbutic property. 
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((/) Antirachitic Vitamin or Vitamin D (Calciferol) — 
McCollum has pointed out that this vitamin, which was con- 
sidered the same as fat-soluble A factoi, is a separate entity. 
It can be produced by the exposure of ergosterol to ultra- 
violet light and is now obtainable in pure form as colourless, 
acicular crystals, which has been named calciferol with the 
formula C27H42O. Webster and Rosenheim have pointed 
out that ercfosterol, a highly unsaturated sterol, is the direct 
precurser of vitamin D, and that this substance is trans- 
formed into vitamin D when the skin is exposed to direct 
sunlight Moreover Steenbock and Drummond have shown 
that substances which were previously inert become activa- 
ted and possess antirachitic virtue when exposed to ultra- 
violet rays. Similarly other oils like olive oil, cottonseed 
oil have also been subjected to irradiation. It should, 
however, be noted that calciferol has been isolated from 
irradiated ergosterol and, so far as is known, has not been 
obtained from any natural sources, like tish oils It is not 
possible to tlx the relationship of synthetic calciferol to the 
naturally occurring vitamin D Vitamin 1) is more resistant 
to heat and oxidation than vitamin A. Deliciency of this 
vitamin retards absorption of calcium from the intestine and 
thus causes rickets. It corrects improper balance in the 
calcium and phosphorus intake, and the greater the dis- 
proportion or defect in these elements, the more important 
is the role of this vitamin in the prevention of rickets. 
Even when the calcium jdiosphorus balance is good and the 
supply adequate, its absence will result in the production of 
imperfectly calcified bones and teeth which are rectified by 
the supply of this vitamin 

Cod-liver oil and halibut-liver oil contain vitamin D in 
very large amounts Butter fat has a much greater efl*ect 
on xerophthalmia than cod-liver oil, whilst the antirachitic 
power of cod-liver oil is far superior to butter fat. The 
antirachitic property of cow^s milk can be increased by 
exposing the cow to sunlight, but the growth promoting 
property remains the same. 

(e) Anti- sterility Vitamin or Vitamin E.-— Evans has 
shown that there is a third fat-soluble factor necessary for 
reproduction. It is almost insoluble in water, is stable to 
heat, light and air, and is resistant to acids and alkalies 
at normal temperatures. Its absence in the food causes 
death of the products of conception. Although these obser- 
vations were made in the female rats, it has recently been 
reported that the administration of wheat germ oil to women 
with history of sterility or repeated abortion caused them to 
conceive and give birth to normal living children.* It is 
present in most animal tissues but not to high degree and 

* British Medical Jonrnah April 18, 1986 ; Dec. 8, 1937. 
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is not present in cod-liver oil. Milk fat also contains very 
little of this vitamin. It is found in abundance in the 
embryos of seeds and green leaves, chiefly lettuce, alfalfa, 
peas, oats, corns and wheat germ oil. 

if) Pellagra Preventive Vitamin, Vitamin B 2 or G — This 
vitamin is composed of two parts ; flavine, which is responsi- 
ble for the growth promoting properties and another which 
is pellagra preventive, known also as p-p of Goldberger. 
This differs from Ih in being more resistant to heat. Flavine 
is a naturally occurring water-soluble pigment first isolated 
from milk (lactoflavine) though found in many animal and 
plant tissues and products It has a formula of C 17 II 28 N 4 O 6 . 
It has also been found in eggs, kidneys, and in large quanti- 
ties in meat and liver. Animals deprived of this factor 
shows retardation of growth and a group of symptoms 
resembling pellagra Although it is generally admitted 
that pellagra in man is due to faulty diet, there are strong 
indications that several factors may jointly operate to 
produce the condition and one of these is vitamin I >2 or (I. 
In fact Aykroyd* has pointed out that although rice, millet 
and maize are deficient in vitamin B 2 . human pellagra is 
associated with the consumption of maize only (see ])ellagra, 
page 181). It is believed that vitamin 1^2 is closey related 
to the anti-aiiaimic factor contained in the liver but this is 
doubtful. 

(g) Anfi coagulation Vitamin or Vitamin K . — It has 
been proved recently that a fat-soluble vitamin exists in 
the liver oils, deficiency of which causes prolongation of the 
blood-clotting time in chickens This is possibly due to a 
reduction of pro-thrombin content in the blood 

Water. — This is an important article of diet and foims 
61 per cent, of the body weight. The daily loss from the 
system is about 100 oz Water is necessary to compensate 
for the losses caused by the excretory organs, and for the 
repair of the various fluids and of the solid organs of the 
body into whose constitution it greatly enters. It is also a 
vehicle for the solution and dilution of solid foods whereby 
they are more easily digested and assimilated. The amount 
of water needed by the body depends on various circums- 
tances, especially on bodily temperature and bodily labour. 
The greater the functional activity of the bodily organs, the 
more is the demand for water The temperature and humidity 
of the air, tlie nature and amount of solid food taken, also 
increase the necessity for the intake of water. The demand 
for water is indicated by thirst An insufficient supply leads 
to disturbances of circulation and of the heat regulating 
mechanism, and to retention of products of metabolism 
Free drinking of water promotes the circulation of fluids, 


Biochemical Journal, 1930, 
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accelerates albuminous metabolism and increases the ac- 
tivity of the kidneys with free secretion of the urine. 

Quantity of Food Keqxtired in Health 

The amount of food necessary depends upon various factors 
(see below), but it is generally considered that a man of 
average Aveight and engaged in moderate amount of muscu- 
lar work must be su})plied Avith food which should contain 
sufficient energy with an average 3.000 Calories, and must 
provide for the upkeep and repair of the tissues of the body. 
A man doing sedentary occupation for IG hours and remain- 
ing in bed for 8 hours requires 2,170, and a farmer doing 
active outdoor work needs 3,500 large Calories respectively. 
Whereas 1700 Calories are required for the upkeep of the 
basal metabolism of an adult, i e the metabolism necessary 
to maintain the essential functions when the person is in a 
state of complete mental and physical rest. It is the 
smallest energy output compatible Avith health. It has been 
found that the basal metabolism of an adult is approximately 
40 calories per hour per square metre ot body surface. It is 
37 for women, 44 for boys above iifteen, and 50 for boys 
of twelve to thirteen. Miikerji* has pointed out that the 
basal metabolism of Bengali young men was - 13 3 p c. (Aub 
and Du Bois standard), while Miss Mason found - 18 p.c. in 
South Indian women. 

Standard dietanes are dietaries based upon the results 
yielded by the physiological experiments, but they have a 
very limited application and are useful only in furnishing 
one with some data of the amount and kind of food to be 
given to a healthy person doing a moderate amount of Avork. 
This is especially important in connection with the manage- 
ment of poor houses, schools, jails, and the like. In the case 
of individuals, however, certain modifying factors, such as 
age, sex, height, build, Avork, etc., have to be considered 

Age and Sex . — Building material, fuel and muscle food 
are more needed by children tlian adults, because they have 
got to add to their tissues by groAvth in addition to keeping 
them in repair. Women require relatively less food than 
men on account of the lighter nature of their work, and also 
perhaps from their possessing a slower metabolism 

Just as children require a large amount of food, so with 
the aged the reverse holds good. At this age the power of 
assimilation is on the Avane, and bodily activities on the 
decline, and so the diet should be smaller than that of 
middle age. 

Height and Build . — The amount of food required varies 
with the body weight and the extent of the body surface. 


* Indian Journal of Medical Research^ Jan. 1931. 
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A heavy man requires more food than a light one. Again^ 
more heat is lost if the body surface is great and conse- 
quently a larger supply of fuel is required 

Work and Best , — In ordinary life the amount of food 
needed depends more upon the muscular activity than on 
any other factor. It has been shown that a greater perfor- 
mance- of bodily labour calls for an additional supply of 
proteins and carbohydrates in the food On the other 
hand, during complete bodily lest, as during illness, the 
demand for potential energy may fall to 2000 Calories or 
less per day. The work done is measured in foot-pounds or 
kilogrammetres and these can be converted into Calories 
One Calorie is equal to 420.0 kgni or 3080 foot-pounds ; 
and one kilogrammetre is eciual to 7 233 foot-pounds A 
man working about eight hours a day does work approxi- 
mately about 10,000 kilogiammetres per hour, or aboul 200 
Calories per day. 

Mental work does not increase bodily waste to any 
appreciable extent; quality and easy digestibility are more 
needed by brain workers than mere quantity 

Climate . — Owing to the greater loss of heat more food 
will be required in cold climates than in temperate ones^ 
and more in temperate climates than in the tropics. In very 
hot weather the appetite is lessened and less food is taken 
and consequently there is some loss of weight. In cold 
climates and in winter the heat-su])plying foods, especially 
those rich in fat, should be increased, while under oyqiosite 
conditions there should be more carbohydrates and less 
proteins and fats 

The Eelative Value of Foods 

The relative value of different foods must be considered 
on chemical and physiological grounds. 

The chemical value of food is estimated by the results of 
percentage analyses. But the nutritive value of food cannot 
be judged from its chemical composition alone. While food 
with a small percentage of nutriment cannot be regarded 
as a valuable article of diet, a high chemical value alone 
does not imply suitability to the needs of the body 

The value of food from a physiolofjical standpoint depends 
upon its digestibility and absorbability 

Digestibility of food — This depends on two factors 

1. The food must be in a fit state to be digested 

2. The physical and chemical conditions in the body 
must be appropriate. 

A mixed diet is easily digested. Food accessories like 
condiments, etc., also help digestion. Palatability of food 
is not simply a gratification of the sense of taste and plea- 
sure. An appetising food, or even the idea of it is sufticient 
to make the ^mouth water, ^ i.c., increases the flow of saliva, 
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aad at the same time produces in the stomach what has been 
termed by Pawlow ‘‘appetite juice ’’ Moreover, the increased 
production of saliva in its turn tends to augment the secre- 
tion of gastric juice, which stimulates the duodenal mucous 
membrane and leads to the production of the hormone 
secret m. 

Absorbability of Food. — The absorbability of the food 
in the intestines must be distinguished from digestibility. 
By digestion is meant the production of simpler bodies 
which are presented for absorption, but the actual amount 
of absorption depends upon certain physical factors, e g. 
osmosis, diflusion, etc. Therefore a food that is easily 
digested is not necessarily that which is completely ab- 
sorbed, and vice versa Carbohydrates and fats are more 
completely absorbed than proteins, and animal proteins more 
readily absorbed than the vegetable ones It should be 
noted, however, that part of the food should remain in the 
intestines to act as a “ballasU^ to stimulate peristalsis. 

Time for Taking Food —A diet with all the proximate 
principles may with advantage be taken three times a day. 
It takes about 4 to 5 hours to digest an average European 
diet, and 7 to 8 hours an average Indian one But in either 
case this varies with the kind of food taken. During youth, 
when the digestive functions are comparatively active and 
rapid, the intervals should be shorter than during adoles- 
cence Indians as a rule take two principal meals, the 
breakfast in the day, and the dinner at night A morning 
meal is always necessary, for so long a fast after the last 
meal at night under the modern conditions of life is rather 
exhausting and injurious ; for the body becomes more sus- 
ceptible to morbid influences, especially to cold and other 
infections. There should be a sufficient interval between 
the last meal and bed time. Regularity in the time for 
taking food is important. In some cases the desire for food 
occurs with all the regularity of the clock, and if the food is 
not taken at that time the appetite disappears 

The Fuel value of Food. — The exact changes or the 
complicated metabolic processes that food undergoes in the 
body are not well understood, but the food is transformed into 
simpler molecules accompanied by heat and energy. The 
amount of heat and energy which each food can impart to 
the body if it is completely digested and utilised can be as- 
certained by a calorimeter. A calorie is the amount of heat 
required to raise one gram of water UO This unit is desig- 
nated as a small calorie to distinguish it from a large Calorie 
(C), that is, the quantity of heat necessary to raise 1 kgrm. 
of water to 1®C. The large Calorie is equal to 1000 small 
calories. It has been shown that the heat value of 1 grm. of 
protein and 1 grm. of carbohydrate is 4.1 Calories each; 
while that of 1 grm. of fat is 9.3 Calories. Calculating on 
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this, the heat value of a diet consisting of 100 grm. of 
protein, 100 grm. of fat and 500 grm. of carbohydrate would 
be : — 

100 X 4.1 -f- 100 X 9.3 + 500 x 4 1 - 410 -f 930 + 2050 = 3,390 
Calories. 


Cooking of Food 

Cooking answers most valuable purposes in connection 
Avith food. It increases the palatability of food and enables 
it to be more readily masticated and easily digested. Fy 
improving the appearance of the food it renders it more 
appetising. A number of vegetable products that would 
be too hard for digestion are rendered softer, and protein 
foods are made more palatable and digestible Certain 
pathogenic microbes with which the food may be infected 
are killed by this process 

The digestibility and palatability of vegetable foods 
depend largely on the manner of cooking ; the object being 
to soften and rupture the cellulose libres and to liberate the 
starch granules. A large proportion of mineral salts 
contained in the vegetable foods being soluble in water is 
lost when they are cooked by boiling. Vegetables contain 
so much water that they can be cooked in their own juices, 
or better by steaming. Potatoes, roots, green vegetables, 
etc., are boiled in a bath of water, and this involves a great 
loss, as the bulk of the valuable mineral salts are drained 
away. Boiling of all operations of cookery is that which 
calls for the most careful judgment, and that method of 
boiling which causes no loss at all is the best, a result only 
attainable by cooking in dry steam. 

There are at the present time many dift’erent kinds of 
apparatus for steam cooking, but the parent of them all Avas 
the cooking pot invented by Captain Warren, and all steam 
cookers are more or less built upon the Warren principle. 
The saving thus effected is proved by the fact that a cooked 
joint of meat Avith gravy will weigh just the same as the 
raw joint Avhen put into the cooker. 

Cooking, therefore, is almost always an advantage, but 
there are instances Avhere the reverse is the case Oysters 
contain a digestive ferment sufficient to digest themselves 
but when cooked not only is this ferment destroyed but the 
flesh becomes tougher 

Methods of Pkeseuving Foods 

Both animal and vegetable foods undergo fermentation 
or decomposition after some time from the effects of micro- 
organisms, which may be present in the food or may find 
their way from Avithout. Since these foods give rise to 
symptoms of poisoning and cannot be taken without some 
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harmful effects, preservatien of milk, meat and other perish-^ 
able foods is often resorted to. The importance of preserv- 
ing foods in such a way as will keep them fresh and whole-* 
some, and at the same time retain their nutritive value 
cannot be overestimated. The usual methods are drying,^ 
salting, smoking, cold, canning, and the use of chemicals 
These methods are based on our knowledge of bacteriology 
and the causes of decomposition. Whatever method is used, 
the chief object is not only the inhibition of the activities 
of the organisms already present, but also prevention of 
contamination by extraneous organisms. 

Heat and Canninff . — This is the most common method of 
preserving food. Although boiling kills most organisms, 
boiled articles may be contaminated by outside bacteria. 
In the process of canning not only the food material is boiled 
and sterilised, but it is effectively sealed to prevent conta- 
mination from outside. The temperature and duration of 
exposure should be enough to prevent bacterial growth 
without impairing its attractiveness Of all the preserva- 
tives canning is the best method, and any kind of food may 
be preserved in this way. This is done by heating the can 
to drive out the air and then sealing it ; when the can is 
cooled a vacuum is formed. In successful canning the mani- 
pulation of the food prior to sealing of the can should be 
cleanly and expeditious so as to restrict the bacterial popu- 
lation to minimum. After the vacuum is formed the flat 
sides of the can should become concave or pressed tightly 
against the meat The interior of the can may be plain or 
lacquered which diminishes the action of the acid food upon 
the metal of the container. Canning interferes with the 
antiscorbutic vitamin, but less than occurs in ordinary cook- 
ing, while vitamin A is capable of withstanding any tem- 
perature if the air is sufficiently exhausted. Vitamins Bi, IL, 
D and E are not destroyed. 

Dnjinci — Since moisture is required for the growth of 
micro-organisms, drying is a common method of preserving 
certain foods, of which biscuits and dried milk are familiar 
examples. Meat is not so well suited for drying, as it loses 
much of its natural flavour. The antirachitic and antineuri- 
tic vitamins are not affected by the process of drying 
although the antiscorbutic vitamin may be diminished by it. 
Fruits are dried by exposing them to the action of the sun, 
e g. dried apples, apricots, etc. Meat is dried in a vacuum 
in cut pieces at a suitable temperature. In dry climate 
meat is cut into pieces and suspended in the air and 
exposed to direct sunlight. Milk is dried in thin films on 
heated and revolving drums. 

Smoking . — Meat and fish are generally preserved by 
smoking. This is done after a preliminary salting. During the 
process of smoking the articles become dry and impregnated 
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with pyroligneous products of smoke which exert some 
germicidal ehect. But this does not penetrate deep, and 
since smoked meat is eaten without further cooking, the 
possibility of the presence of some parasites and the products 
of decomposition should not be lost sight of. 

SdUiiKj and PicklnKj, — Salt is commonly used for the 
preservation of meat and lish. Salting and pickling are also 
done with brine, yinegar or some weak acid Boric acid or 
sodium sulphite is sometimes added to brine. Prolonged 
pickling kills trtcinna and many bacteria, but salting really 
prevents the growth of germs and does not kill those present. 
Pickling makes the meat tough and less digestible. 

Sugar in the form of syrup is also used for preserving 
fruits, and has the same action as salt or vinegar. 

Cold . — Since a temperature below the freezing point of 
water i>revents the growth and multiplication of most 
bacteria, cold is largely used for preserving food. Most 
animal parasites die in cold storage, and cold reduces 
quantitatively the number of harmful bacteria From a 
sanitary point of view cold is one of the best methods of 
preserving food. It does not alter the taste nor affect the 
natural flavour, but is only a temporary measure, and since 
the bacteria are not killed they grow and decomposition 
begins as soon as the temperature rises above lO^C. It is 
largely used in jireserving lish and meat Considerable 
quantities of frozen meat are exported from America, New 
Zealand and Australia Meat, eggs, lish, fruits, and even 
milk can be preserved in cold storage for long periods 
The usual method of producing cold is by rapid evaporation 
into the gaseous state of liquid ammonia The resultant 
cold brine is made to circulate in pipes through the different 
chambers ol* the storage Although micro-organisms patho- 
genic to man do not grow at a tem])erature below freezing 
point, yet a number of saprophytes and moulds develop 
abundantly at a temperature as low as 0®O 

Befrigeration is one of the best methods of preserving 
foods. Moreover cold imparts no new taste, nor interferes 
with the natural flavours of the food to any great extent 
Its digestibility is not diminished and its nutritive value 
remains intact, but cold slightly affects most vitamins 

Chemicals . — Some antiseptics are used for the purpose 
of preserving food, but as a matter of principle the use of 
chemicals should be avoided. Sugar, salt and vinegar are 
not classed as chemical preservatives although their actions 
are the same as those of any other chemicals. The common 
chemicals are benzoic acid and benzoates, boric acid and 
borax, formaldehyde, salicylic acid, sulphites, hydrogen 
peroxide and sodium bicarbonate. Preservation of milk, 
cream, butter and margarine by the use of chemicals has 
been prohibited by law in Great Britain. In fact except 

12 
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benzoates and sulphites, which are allowed only in the case 
of special articles like fruit pulp, etc., all preservatives are 
forbidden in Great Britain. 

Diseases Connected with Food 

Articles of food when exposed to the open air undergo 
all sorts of contaminations ; hence it is absolutely necessary 
that foods, whether in the shop or in the house, should be 
kept in suitable receptacles in such a manner as will pre- 
vent the risk of contamination from dust, flies, and other 
insects causing diseases like typhoid fever, paratyphoid 
fever, cholera, etc., but these are not included under the 
term acute food poisoning. There are again other diseases 
like scurvy, beri-beri, pellagra, ergotism, lathyrism, etc., 
connected with the consumption of certain foods, and not 
due so far as is known to any organism introduced with food. 
Certain foods are naturally poisonous and produce toxic 
symptoms when eaten. Others again cause poisoning from 
chemical contamination, e.g. metals in canning x)rocess, pre- 
servatives improperly used, arsenic from colouring matters 
used, etc., or chemicals used as adulterants. 

The presence of certain specific or parasitic diseases such 
as tuberculosis, trichinosis, etc., may impart the disease 
when the flesh or milk of such animals is eaten. Foods may 
not bo poisonous in themselves but may have an injurious 
effect on persons with weak digestion. 

Food Allergy. — Some persons owing to an inherent or 
acquired idiosyncrasy are sensitive to certain kinds of food 
and produce symptoms allied to anaphylaxis. These indi- 
viduals cannot take certain foods without producing some 
inconvenient symptoms. These may be gastro-intestinal, 
urticarial or asthmatic The majority of foods which 
produce these symptoms are protein in nature, and are eggs, 
fish, cheese, pork, shell-fish, i)rawns, etc 

Food Poisoning. — Jones* describes food poisoning as an 
acute gastro-enteritis caused by the ingestion of food or 
drink which either contains living bacteria capable of 
setting up an acute inflammatory condition of the alimentary 
tract or contains toxic substances produced by various types 
of bacteria that have an irritant effect on the gastro-intesti- 
nal mucosa. Although “botulism” is also a form of food 
poisoning this definition does not cover it inasmuch as the 
symptoms are not those of gastro-enteritis. 

The different varieties of food poisoning may be con- 
veniently discussed as follows : — 

(a) Infection^’ Type of Food Poisoning , — This is due to 


British Medical Journal, July, 17, 1937. 
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the multiplication within the body of pathogenic bacteria 
present in the food. In bacterial infection the symptoms 
appear after adeflnite incubation period of about eight hours, 
and when due to toxin the symptoms appear rapidly. Food 
infection is an acute condition and produces symptoms of 
gastro-intestinal irritation, viz. vomiting, abdominal pain, 
diarrhoea and often collapse. The organisms responsible 
for the Hnfection^ type of food poisoning are the members of 
the Salmonella group and B. enferfiirlts (Gartner), B. 
aertrycka or B. typhi murium as it is now called. And about 
twenty-seven members of the Salmonella group have been 
identified with actual outbreaks of food poisoning. They 
are non-sporing organisms and are not resistant to heat, but 
all the food-])oisoning types produce endotoxins and are 
highly resistant to heat and can withstand a temperature of 
about lOOoC. Avithout loss of toxicity. 

Some pathogenic intestinal organisms normally giving 
rise to one particular type of disease may sometimes cause 
typical symptoms of food poisoning, viz. the Sonne bacillus 
and B, dysenterice (Flexner). While recently (1937) Dr. Allan 
Gray recorded symptoms of gastro-enteritis in about eighteen 
individuals who have partaken of cockles presumambly 
contaminated by Proteus vulyans. * 

{h) The^'Toxni'’^ Type . — This variety is due to the ingestion 
of certain substances formed as the result of bacterial 
multiplication in the food before ingestion. And notwith- 
standing exhaustive search it has not been possible to isolate 
any member of the food poisoning or dysentery groups 
These outbreaks were formerly designated as ptomaine 
poisoning, caused by the presence in the ingested food of 
Xiroducts of protein decomposition. These so-called lAtomaine 
poisons or toxic amines, howev^er, are not produced until 
the food reaches an advanced stage of decomposition when 
it becomes far too nasty to eat. Moreover they have been 
found to be relatively non-toxic to most laboratory animals 
except when given in excessively large doses, far larger 
than are ever likely to be ingested under normal conditions. 
It has been suggested by Savage that many of the outbreaks, 
in which food-poisoning organisms could not be isolated, 
might be due to the ingestion not of food-poisoning organisms 
themselves, but of toxins elaborated by these organsims, and 
the recent work in England and America strongly supports 
this view In 1914 Barber described an outbreak where a 
certain strain of Staphylococcus albus was isolated from the 
milk of a cow. Although the milk produced no ill-effects 
when consumed immediately after its withdrawal from the 
udder, but when allowed to stand a few hours at room tem- 
perature it invariably produced the characteristic symptoms 

* British Medical Journal, May 1, 1937. 
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of gastro-enteritis. Several outbreaks of staphylococcus 
food poisoning after eating a layer cake have been reported.* 
The cake contained yellow haemolytic Staphylococci Sterile 
broth filtrates of this strain produced the same symptoms 
in human volunteers. 

Little is known regarding the nature of these toxic 
substances, whether they are specific bodies elaborated by 
the bacteria or whether they represent the breakdown pro- 
ducts of dead organisms. Savage and Whitef have shown 
that when toxic canned foods were emulsified and in jected 
into animals, feebly agglutinating sera for Salmonella organi- 
sms were sometimes obtained, but, inspite of the intense 
symptoms that these toxic foods produced, the sera of 
sufferers seldom revealed any appreciable developments of 
agglutinins. In their study of hundred outbreaks of food 
poisoning the same observers have recorded that in nine of 
the outbreaks, while no specific organisms were isolated, the 
presence of Salmonella toxins in the suspected foods was 
highly probable. 

It is not always an easy matter to isolate the off'ending 
organism or to prove the presence of a specific toxin ; much 
less easy is it to trace the mode of infection of the food by the 
organism. The common ways in which food may be infected 
are :— ■(!) Infected animals may be used for food. (2) Infec- 
ted animals may excrete specific organisms to contaminate 
food. (3) Human carriers may contaminate the food by 
handling. Animals, specially cattle and pigs, may suffer 
from diseases caused by the Salmonella organisms, and 
although animals may suffer from acute or even fatal type, 
the carcase may not be noticeably unhealthy. But in most 
of these cases the meat must be eaten in an uncooked or 
imperfectly cooked condition, as sausages or pressed beef, 
to cause ill-effects Duck’s eggs have been found to cause 
food poisoning Infection of ducks by B, tyjjhi mnriam and 
B. enterit/idis is not uncommon. Hens are less frequently 
infected by these organisms. The contamination of food- 
stuffs by the excreta of infected animals is of more frequent 
occurrence Eats and mice suffer naturally from infection 
with B. typhi murium and B. enter itidis, and may excrete 
these organisms in their stools and urine for a considerable 
period. Foods kept unprotected under insanitary surround- 
ings are liable to be infected by these animals. The infec- 
tion may also be carried indirectly, through direct handling, 
infected knives, flies, etc. Human carriers also play some 
part in carrying infection, generally B, paratyjjhosus B, and 
B. aertrycke. Salmonella organisms are not excreted by 
men for more than a few days after infection. 

* Journal of American Medical Association^ 1931. 

^Medical Research Council, Special Report Series, No. 92. 
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(c) Botulism , — This form of food poisoning differs from 
other forms in not producing any symptoms of gastro-enteri- 
tis, but nevertheless the symptoms are the result of absorp- 
tion from the alimentary canal of a specific toxin. It is of 
great importance because of high incidence of mortality. 
The causative organism is Clostrtdmnt hot uJ tnunt , a sporing 
anaerobic organism incapable of growth in the animal body 
and giving rise to infection, but under suitable conditions 
it produces a very potent toxin. It produces true extra- 
cellular toxin to which the symptoms are due. The bacillus 
and its spores are widely distributed in nature. It lives 
normally in the soil, and by soil contamination food may 
become infected, specially fruits and vegetables The spores 
themselves are harmless unless they are under conditions 
which allow them to germinate and so produce the toxin 
As a rule the toxin is not produced in the foodstuff, but 
tinned products which have become contaminated and then 
kept warm (68° F ) afford a suitable medium for toxin pro- 
duction. Fortunately however it is destroyed at a tempera- 
ture of J75<^F. It should be noted that the bacillus grows 
and produces toxin only in foods containing proteins and 
never in fresh foods Canned, preserved and pickled foods 
are generally the sources of danger. 

The organism is carried through different foods In 
Germany the attack followed the use of sausages and other 
meat foods; in America canned vegetables and canned fruits ; 
while the Loch Maree outbreak Avas due to an infected glass 
jar of wild-duck paste 

Man is extremely susceptible to this toxin and death has 
taken place after eating one-half of an olive. The symptoms 
are characteristic and are quite different from other types 
of food poisoning. The symtoms first appear generally 12 
to 24 hours after ingestion of the infected article, but may 
appear earlier or may be delayed. In some instances the 
symptoms appear within six hours of eating the infected 
food. As a rule the symptoms are entirely nervous in cha- 
racter, the gastro-intestinal symptoms, viz. vomiting and 
diarrhcea may occur but are usually slight and transitory, 
but constipation is common and is due to paralysis of peris- 
talsis. Distorted vision, diplopia, 3rd nerve paralysis, ptosis 
and weakness and paralysis of accommodation generally 
follow Death occurs from failure of heart and respiration 
in 4 to 6 days. 

Investigation of outbreaks of Food Poisonnig — In investig- 
ating an outbreak of food poisoning the student should re- 
member that the line of investigation to be adopted will 
vary according to the nature of the outbreak. There is 
always some interval between the ingestion of the food and 
the first appearance of the symptoms, and much valuable in- 
formation can be gathered by a careful study of this interval. 
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When the infection is due to some preformed toxin, as in 
poisoning by tinned foods, the symptoms appear rapidly 
and the bacteriological findings are negative. On the other 
hand when the infection is caused by ingestion of living in- 
fective bacilli the incubation period is of longer duration 
since sufficient time must elapse before the organisms can 
manufacture enough toxins to produce any symptoms. When 
the outbreak is caused by a mixture of bacilli and toxins 
the incubation period is variable depending upon the amount 
of toxin ingested and the degree of bacterial contamination 
of the food. Noting these facts proceed to make a complete 
list of cases and note particulars of individual cases of illness 
and vehicle of infection. Then make a detailed investigation 
of the extent of the outbreak and record all the articles of 
food consumed, and then ascertain by a process of exclusion 
foods likely to have caused the outbreak. Secure samples 
of implicated foods (this must be from the actual portions 
remaining over) and obtain all possible information as to 
their source and possibilities of their contamination. If any 
case proves fatal, post mortem materials from the spleen, 
liver, small and large intestines, and the kidneys should be 
taken and bacteriologically examined, when valuable infor- 
mation on the nature of the infection may be obtained Spe- 
cimens of fieces and vomit passed by the patient during the 
acute stage often give positive results. Laboratory investi- 
gation should consist in examination of the suspected food- 
stufls ; their appearance, smell, chemical reaction and any 
deviation from normal should be noted. Make both aerobic 
and anaerobic cultures followed by feeding and inoculation 
tests. Finally samples of blood from the victims taken after 
one week may give agglutination test with known cultures 
of organisms. 

Excess of Food. — If an excess of food is taken, the 
organs concerned in the metabolic processes have too much 
work thrown upon them, and if they are able to perform the 
task the blood becomes surcharged with oxidisable matter. 
The overloaded condition of plasma acts as an irritant either 
to the vessel walls or to the vasomotor centre, producing 
constriction of the arterioles, and a consequent general rise 
of blood-pressure. The task of excreting the excess is under- 
taken mainly by the kidneys, and the amount of work 
thrown upon them is out of proportion to the physiological 
necessities, so that sub-oxidation and deficient excretion 
results leading to dyspepsia, gout and constipation. Fer- 
mentative and putrefactive processes are set up with the 
generation of offensive gases leading to dyspeptic troubles. 
These may be attended with either constipation or diarrhoea. 
Some of the products of putrefaction are absorbed into the 
system and give rise to symptoms of auto-intoxication. If 
fat or carbohydrate be in excess in the food, they set up acid 
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dyspepsia with accumulation of much flatus. Fat is also 
deposited in the tissues and persons suffer from obesity. 

Unbalanced Diet and Deficiency Diseases.— The mainten- 
ance of the body in a healthy condition depends upon a diet 
consisting not only of the different proximate principles, 
VIZ, protein, fat and carbohydrate of suflicient calories to 
furnish the heat and energy, but also of inorganic salts, 
chiefly calcium, phosphorus, iron and iodine A balanced 
diet should also contain all the vitamins and should provide 
more or less the same number of calories every day. It is 
further necessary that these must be presented in such a 
way as will help prompt and complete digestion and 
assimilation. 

Deiiciency in all the proximate principles of diet involves 
loss of weight, debility, poverty of blood, and prostration 
Complete deprivation leads to rapid wasting, dryness of 
the mucous membranes, impaired action of the heart and 
respiratory system, low fever, restlessness, delirium, coma 
and Anally death. Young subjects bear starvation badly 
and die very soon. Absence of fat leads to a state of 
malnutrition. Continued starvation produces the most 
disastrous effects on the human constitution, and the 
digestive functions become so altered and degenerated from 
disuse that when a sufficiency of nutriment is given the 
wasted organs cannot utilise it and the sufferer dies from 
inanition. 

Within recent years we have realised that certain 
diseases may develop from the lack of certain peculiar food 
elements, although the diet may supply adequate calories. 
It is possible that deAciency in one essential of a diet may 
be compensated partly or wholly by adequacy of other 
constituents Although there may be deAciency of one or 
more accessory food factors in the diet, it is also common 
to And other faults as well, e r/. proteins of low biological 
value, deAciency of mineral salts and so forth, so that it is 
rather difficult to assign one deAnite food deAciency as the 
cause of a disease. Unbalanced diet when continued long 
produces certain diseases known as deAciency diseases. 
They are as a rule chronic manifestations produced as the 
result of prolonged use of such a diet Thus underfeeding, 
specially with a deAciency of proteins, produces nntrdtonal 
oedema , simple goitre is believed to be due to lack of iodine 
in water or food, or both ; xerophthalmia is caused by 
deAciency of vitamin A and heri-hert of vitamin B. It is 
probable that chronic enlargement of the lymphatic glands 
in children and septic foci common in man may be due to 
persistence of infection as the result of deAciency of 
vitamin A. McCarrison holds that whatever the speciAc 
function of any vitamin may be, vitamins are but links in 
a chain of essential substances necessary for normal 
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metabolism, and should be considered in relation to tlie 
balance of food ingredients as a whole to organs of digestion 
and assimilation and to endocrinic regulation of metabolism. 

At the present moment it is premature to make any 
dogmatic statement about the precise food deliciencies 
and their associated diseases in India. A complete diet 
survey and its correlation with physique in the different 
regions is urgently required and has only now being taken 
up. The liner symptoms of partial deliciency have until 
recently been scarcely noted owing to the fact that at this 
stage they so seldom cause the sufferer to seek advice. Broad 
methods for estimating the nutritional condition of the 
child or adult based generally on height, weight and 
skeletal measurements are being tested out in several 
countries of the world The main advantage of methods 
such as the A. C. JI. index (arm, chest, hip) which has been 
built up on a basis of clinical observations, lies in their 
objective nature and the relative ease and speed with which 
they can be carried out even by non-medical observers. 
The main disadvantage in their use however lies in the 
fact that standards have to be lixed for different races and 
even then many cases may be missed. In India it would 
appear that there is considerable scope for patient clinical 
observation carried out by a Health or School Medical 
Officer Service. Considering the relative poverty of the 
masses in India it is extremely probable that the data 
obtained would form a basis for suggesting small, relatively 
inexpensive, though inadequate alterations in diet with 
consequent improvement in health even although much 
more might be desired. 

Rickets . — Eecent experiments indicate that rickets is a 
deficiency disease caused by the absence of some accessory 
food factor or factors. It is now believed to be due to an 
unsuitable calcium-phosyihorus ratio, or a deficiency of 
vitamin D. The ultra-violet rays of the sun seem to be able 
to compensate for a faulty calcium-phosphorus ratio On the 
other hand other observers see no relation between diet and 
human rickets, and ascribe the disease to unfavourable 
environment, lack of sunlight, too limited air space, and 
lack of exercise leading to defective calcium metabolism 
so that lime is not deposited in the bones 

Scurvy . — Like beri-beri scurvy is a deficiency disease 
due to the long continued consumption of food lacking in 
vitamin C The antiscorbutic vitamin is obtained in large 
quantities in oranges, lemons and fresh green vegetables, 
roots and tubers, and in small quantities in fresh milk and 
meat {see page 169). 

Pellagra . — It is a disease of malnutrition and is classed 
by many observers with beri-beri and scurvy as a deficiency 
disease although the exact nature of the deficiency is not 
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settled It is found in Central Europe, Central America, 
Mexico and Africa, and cases have been recorded in Asia 
Minor, India, Straits Settlements, the Philippine Islands, 
Japan and Korea Three views have been advanced to 
explain the cause of this disease, vi^. (a) the infection 
theory ; ( 6 ) the toxin theory ; and (c) the food deficiency 
theory The infection theory received very little support, 
and the intoxication theory of Lombroso that the disease 
was due to toxins produced in the maize by the action 
of moulds and other micro-organisms, has been revived, 
and Sabry* in Egypt has suggested that intravenous injec- 
tions of sodium thiosulphate may exert some benelicial 
eh'ects by neutralising the toxin derived from ingestion of 
damaged maize. The food deficiency theory has however 
the largest number of supporters. One school holds that 
it is caused by a deficiency in the biological value of 
proteins, and may be wholly eradicated by proper feeding. 
The probable deficiency is that of some aromatic amino-acids 
possibly tryptophane From observations made in the 
Eussian and Eoumanian fronts it lias been shown that 
where there was pellagra the chief article of diet was 
mainly maize flour, (xoldberger and his associates have 
shown that pellagra was caused by the deficiency of some 
essential food factor which in some respects had properties 
similar to those of vitamin B, but which was quite distinct 
from the factor which cured experimental polyneuritis The 
antineuritic factor or vitamin Bi is thermotahile^ and the 
thermostahite factor which cures human pellagra has been 
named by Goldberger as vitamin p-p (or vitamin B2) which 
is contained in yeast, and which has been shown to be of 
great value in the prevention and treatment of pellagra 
without the addition of foods with high protein value. 
Bliss put forward the view that both human and ex- 
perimental pellagra in rats was due to iron deficiency, and 
Guhat pointed out that pellagra was a complex syndrome 
arising from an association of various factors, deficiency 
of (xoldberger p-p factor being an important though not the 
sole factor. He holds that vitamin B2 plays an important 
part in iron metabolism The deficiency of vitamin B2 
theory has been further challenged by Aykroyd who showed 
that this vitamin was present in larger quantity in whole 
maize than in overmilled rice and millet, while in the endo- 
sperms of each it was equal and in low amount, and pointed 
out the fact that the rice eating people suffer from beri-beri 
and not from pellagra. Harriette Chick + has suggested 
that the known facts might be explained by the hypothesis 


*Lancet^ 1931 , 11 . 1020 ; Jour. Trap. Med. nud Hyy 1931 , Sep. 15 . 
If British Medical Journal. July 11 , 1931 , 

XLancet, 1933 , 11 , 345 . 
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that some toxic substance derived from maize may be 
rendered innocuous by the action of the pellagra preven- 
tive p-p factor or vitamin IL. 

The different ways in which a diet may be ill-balanced or 
maladjusted have been classified by McCollum as follows : — 
(a) An inadequate supply of the inorganic constituents, {h) 
Inadequate amount ot protein, or the use of protein of 
poor quality, i.e. not containing all the necessary amino- 
acids (c) A lack or deficiency in one or both of the acces- 
sories, fat-soluble A and water-soluble B. (d) The presence 
of toxic substances in certain foods. 

Endemic Goitre . — The causation of endemic goitre re- 
ceived a good deal of attention in recent years, and the 
disease is now regarded by some as a deficiency disease due 
to lack of iodine in food and water. Two types of endemic 
goitre are generally seen, the classical type, / e., parenchy- 
matous or simple hypertrophic goitre, and the diffuse colloid 
goitre The former type occurs in mountainous regions and 
is essentially a place disease, and is found amongst agricul- 
tural populations ; while the latter type occurs specially in 
lowlands. Both varieties may occur in the same locality. 
From time immemorial the disease has been associated with 
water Various causes have been assigned, such as (a) 
excessive richness in some chemical ingredients, e cf. hard- 
ness ; (h) presence of some organic impurities, notably some 
pathogenic agents or their products ; and (c) poverty of 
iodine. The iodine deficiency and the infection theories have 
received the largest number of supporters It has been 
argued that goitre begins to appear when the iodine in the 
thyroid gland becomes deficient and that there is deficiency 
of iodine in the soil, water and food of goitrous regions. 
McCarrison, after careful experimental evidence extending 
over several years in India, came to the conclusion that 
association of goitre with a low iodine-content of the 
food was not invariable, nor was iodine-deficiency the 
essential cause in this country, inasmuch as goitre was 
produced in animals fed exclusively on iodine-poor food like 
white flour and rice. He produced experimental goitre in 
men by giving them to drink suspended matter removed 
from grossly polluted goitre-producing water, although these 
men were encamped on grounds containing 15 parts of iodine 
per 13 million parts of soil and the water contained 1200 
parts of iodine per 100 billion parts of water. On the other 
hand no goitre was produced in those who drank the same 
suspended matter which was previously boiled. The evidence 
put forward Conclusively proved the presence of goitre- 
producing agent in the water and which was destroyed by 
boiling, although goitre was not prevented by the iodine 
in the water when unboiled suspended matter was given to 
drink. According to McCarrison the causation of chronic 
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hypertrophic goitre is closely interwoven with the composi- 
tion of food (deljciency of vitamins A,B and C), with the state 
of the gastro-intestinal canal, with the concentration of the 
toxic metabolites in the system, and with the role of the 
thyroid gland and of iodine (alone or in collaboration with 
the thyroid) in the phenomena of nutrition and oxidation. 
Although it is possible that deficiency of iodine may have 
some part in the causation of goitre, the essential cause 
according to McCarrison is a positive toxic agent derived 
from the gastro-intestinal tract. 

Very little is known regarding the geographical distri- 
bution, epidemiology and etiology of colloid goitre. It has 
been suggested that disturbance of the calcium-iodine 
balance in the food and possibly in the gland itself may 
have some relation in the pathogenesis of the disease. 



CHAPTER VII 

DIET IN INDIA* 

A CONSIDERATION of the Subject of diet witli special reference 
to India and the tropics in general is somewhat complicated. 
In the first place in a country inhabited by difterent peoples 
of different nationalities, castes and creeds, food habits differ 
markedly — evidence indeed of the tenacity of original cul- 
tures carried over in the process of immigration from distant 
areas. In the second place it should be pointed out that 
Nature offers a relative prexionderance of animal fats and 
protein at the ])olar regions while carbohydrates and a 
vegetable diet become more plentiful as the equator is 
ajiproached. It is a moot point whether man all over the 
world requires fundamentally a similar diet or whether 
adaptation to a climate involves an altered dietary regime. 
Although man has adapted himself to every region of the 
world this has not been effected by any adjustment of 
either his body temperature or to any considerable extent 
of his basal metabolism It apiiears much more likely that 
he has maintained his vitality and superiority in the animal 
kingdom in virtue of the tropical temperature at which his 
blood is kept. Nevertheless Hindus from time immemorial 
have consumed a jiure vegetarian diet while the 8ikhs and 
Pathans on the contrary are meat eaters. It is the function 
of the modern science of nutrition to decide on the one hand 
as to how far in the interests of health, cultural habits 
should give way to modern scientific principles, on the other 
hand how far man has adjusted himself to cultural habits 
which are an intimate part of his social system. Life is 
more than bread. 

N uTKiTi VE Values 

Before going into details let us analyse the nutritive 
value of vegetable food. Based on chemical composition 
alone the proteins, carbohydrates and fats of vegetable food 
are almost equal in nutritive value to the corresponding 
substances derived from the animal kingdom. But vegetable 
protein cannot entirely rexilace animal protein, some of the 
amino-acids essential for nutrition being lacking {see p. 163). 
It is therefore inferior in nutritive value to jirotein of 
animal food. On the other hand some German observers 
have shown that the nitrogen equilibrium suffers no impair- 
ment if the jirotein of meat and milk be replaced by a 
similar quantity of protein in the form of peas and beans, 
provided the food contains a sufficiency of all the vitamins. 

*B. N. Grhosh, Journal of the Royal Institute of Public Health, 
London, Mat/, 1911. 
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As regards carbohydrates, it would be sufficient to say 
that they are almost entirely derived from the vegetable 
kingdom, and their value as food is beyond any dispute. 
With regard to fat it has been proved by experience and 
experiments that vegetable fats are as valuable a means of 
nourishment as the fats of meat or milk. 

It must not, however, be supposed that simply because 
the chemical constituents of vegetable food are equal in 
nutritive value to the corresponding constituents of animal 
food, vegetable food can replace animal food or vice versa. 
For instance, a glass of whisky is chemically the same whe- 
ther it is taken raw or diluted, but the effects are markedly 
different The real cpiestion to consider is that of protein 
absorption of a vegetarian, for carbohydrates must of neces- 
sity be derived from a vegetable source. 

Stvndauu Jail Diet 


Let us now consider some standard vegetarian diet, and 


for this ordinary jail diet 
type, which consists of : — 


Eice 
Dais 

Vegetables 
Mustard oil 
Condiments 
Antiscorbutics 
Salts ... 

The value of 
follows : — 


this 


of Bengal may be taken as a 


26 65 
6 15 
6.1 5 
0 64 
0.26 
0 26 
0.90 
diet 


oz. 

oz. 

oz 

oz 

oz. 

oz 

oz. 

in 


775.80 grm. 

174.41 grm 
174 41 grm. 

18 14 grm 
7 37 grm 
7 37 grm. 

25.52 grm. 
proximate principles is as 


or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 


Foodstuffs. 

Hire. 

Dal. 

V e^e- 
tables. 

Oil. 

Total 

(ill giiii.) 

Pi olein 

.51 ()3 

39.32 

2.36 


93 31 

(Carbohydrate 

589..55 

94.72 

9.06 


693.33 

Fat 

6.80 

4.76 

1 58 

17.35 

30.49 


The above therefore represents the average composition 
of the diet in use in the Bengal jails, and according to the 
accepted heat equivalents its caloric value is 3508, which is 
about 1000 calories higher than is furnished by Eanke’s 
diet (see p 197). But the total bulk of the above diet 
IS so great that digestion and absorption are interfered 
with, and only a portion of the 93 grammes of protein is ac- 
tually utilised by the system ; in fact, the real nutritive 
value of the above diet is a little more than 60 to 65 grm 
But the effect of adding wheat-atta, tish, or meat to the 
above diet, reducing at the same time the amount of rice 
and dal, is a sudden rise of the jirotein absorption, the 
UiCtual protein metabolism being largely augmented. 
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Thus on a diet consisting of 

Rice ... 18 oz. Atta ... 4 oz. 

Dal . 5 oz. Vegetables... G oz. 

the average metabolism is 8.50 grm. of nitrogen daily. In 
fact, the protein metabolism is considerably increased with 
a diminution of about 50 per cent, of nitrogen residue in 
the stools.* The reduction of rice from 26 oz. to 18 oz. daily 
therefore helps not only to bring the carbohydrate element 
and the total caloric value of the diet within the bounds of 
physiological limits, but also assists in reducing fermentation 
in the intestines. 

It is believed that Mahomedans, who are used to animal 
diet, are better able to absorb the protein from an animal 
food than Hindus, who are largely vegetarians. As the 
result of investigation by McCay* upon Mahomedans and 
Hindus placed exactly on the same diet identical results 
were obtained The diet was as follows : — 

Bread . . ... ... 8 oz. 

Mutton . ... .. 12 ,, 

Fish . . .. 9 „ 

Potatoes . . .. 4 „ 

The value of this diet in nitrogen is 1G.29 grm Accord- 
ing to McCay the degree of nitrogen absorption depends 
more upon the manner in which the protein diet is made up 
than upon the absorptive power of the intestinal canal. 

Food and Physical Develop3ient 

We are now in a position to consider the question of the 
relationship of food to physical development. From the 
researches made on the metabolism of the Bengalis and on 
their nutrition, it is evident “that the average natives of 
Bengal, even the members of the welFto-do classes, exist on 
a metabolism of less than 4 grm. of nitrogen per man daily 
on the ordinary diet of the province. The opinion that the 
sociological conditions, vigour, and physical development of 
a race are in close relation with the amount of assimilable 
protein, is almost unanimous. The progress of a nation will 
be hampered if the citizens are ill-fed, for upon food depends 
not only life itself, but the power to work and to resist 
disease. A well balanced diet therefore has a far-reaching 
influence upon the development of the race, an influence 
which is directly seen in the physical well-being associated 
with an adequate supply of suitable food. The result of 
protein starvation with deficiency of vitamins A, B and D, 
especially in the early growing period of life, when in 
addition to the elements required for repair and formation 
of energy an extra quantity is required for growth, is 

^‘‘Scientific Memoir Government of India, No. 37, 1910. 
fMcCay : Scientific Memoirs^ 1910. 
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disastrous, for this may result in imperfect growth and 
development, the consequences of which may be very lasting 
With the rice-eating inhabitants of India there is a loss of 
tissue protein with an accompanying loss of vigour and 
strength and a comparatively low capacity for prolonged or 
sustained muscular work. It is therefore of vital importance 
to consider the particular diet that will suit the people of 
India. More assimilable protein and not excess of carbohy- 
drate, is what is needed in the diet. But it does not follow 
that protein from meat alone should be taken to build up 
the tissues of the body 

McCarrison, as the result of careful experiments on the 
diets of the different peoples of India, has come to the con- 
clusion that the physical efficiency and well-being of any 
race is largely a matter of the food they eat. It is not only 
because the diet of the Sikh contains more suitable protein 
than that of the Bengali — although this is a matter of great 
importance — nor because it contains more vitamins, that the 
Sikh excels the Bengali in physical efficiency and well-being, 
but because the diet of the Sikh contains all those elements 
and complexes necessary for the maintenance of perfect 
nutrition. Each essential constituent of food is a member 
of a team on the co-ordinate action of which perfect nutri- 
tion depends. If we look to the history of the human race^ 
we find that man has been guided in the selection of his food 
by the circumstances and conditions with which he has been 
surrounded. The physical organisation seems capable of 
the remarkable power of adapting itself to such food as may 
be procurable. Thus, in Arctic regions where no vegetables 
can be had man lives exclusively on meat and fat ; similarly 
in India where fruits and nutritive vegetables abound, and 
are easily procured, these are consumed very largely. 

There is another side of the question, namely there are 
degrees of health, and that while health and muscular 
strength can be maintained upon a purely vegetable diet, 
a careful consideration will show that those who live on such 
a diet are lacking in what is called energy. One must care- 
fully differentiate energy from strength. The former is a 
property of the nervous system, the latter of the muscle. 
Carbohydrates derived from vegetable food supply the 
muscle, whereas the brain requires nitrogen which is 
obtained from the protein food only. Energy and strength 
derived from animal and vegetable food are very well ex- 
plained by the following lines of Haughton. The hunted 
deer will outrun the leopard in a fair and open chase, 
because the work supplied to its muscles by the vegetable 
food is capable of being given out continuously for a long 
period of time ; but in a sudden rush at a near distance, the 
leopard will infallibly overtake the deer because the flesh 
food stores up in the blood a reserve of force capable of 
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being given out instantaneously in the form of exceedingly 
rapid muscular action.” One of the objections to living 
purely on vegetable food is that one has to consume a much 
larger quantity of vegetable than of animal food to obtain 
the necessary amount of nourishment, for, as has been shown 
above, a large amount of protein would pass out of the body 
unutilised, and the albumin of vegetable substances is often 
mixed up with large quantities of starch enclosed in a 
network of cellulose which is resistant to the action of 
digestive juices. 

The commonest and the worst of all diets in use by 
Indians consists of rice, dais, vegetables and condiments. 
This diet is poor in x>rotein, in certain mineral elements and 
in certain vitamins ; and, consistent with these defects, the 
users have the worst physique, low power of resistance to 
bacterial infection and the worst health of any of the races 
ef India Another diet largely used by the people of the 
United Provinces is made up of wheat atta with dais, vege- 
tables and condiments. It is a better diet than the above 
because wheat provides a better and larger amount of 
protein, and while it is deficient in certain respects (as in 
vitamin A), it is less so than the pure rice diet Consistent 
with the better quality of this diet the physical efficiency 
and general well-being of its users are of a higher order 
than that of the users of a rice diet. 

It is, however, when we consider the foods ofBajputs, 
the Sikhs and the Pathans, who supplement their diet with 
animal foods, especially milk and milk products, that we 
meet with the highest degrees of physical efficiency to be 
found in India. But man, whose gastro-intestinal tract is 
less capacious than that of the herbivora, cannot obtain 
from vegetable foods alone all the essentials for his energy 
requirements, nor for the attainment of the highest degree 
of physical efficiency, lie can obtain a sufficiency of certain 
essentials, such as carbohydrates, mineral elements and 
vitamins from vegetable sources, but it is necessary for him 
to supplement his diet with a certain amount of animal food. 

It is generally believed that high protein consumption 
ensures greater resistance to infection, and that epidemics 
are more common amongst ill-fed vegetarians, but Carter of 
Birmingham found that the incidence of tuberculosis had no 
relation to the protein of the diet, whereas it was clearly 
related to poor energy value. It is the deficiency of vitamin A 
that lowers the yiower of resistance to bacterial infection. 

Physiological Effects 

The physiological effects of the increased bulk of vege- 
table food call for some consideration : 

1. The stomach and bowels become somewhat distended, 
as evidenced by the disproportionate development of the 
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abdomen of herbivorous animals, and also in the so-called 
‘‘potato belly” of the Irish peasants and the fat belly of the 
Indian vegetarians. But this increase in capacity of the 
abdominal organs, by which the greater bulk of a vegetable 
food is accommodated, is not accompanied by an increased 
power of digestion and absorption. 

2 The operation of the stomach and intestines upon a 
large bulk of vegetable food necessitates increased muscular 
effort by these organs, which implies a large expenditure 
of blood and nervous energy, and, consequently there is less 
of these left for other purposes.* 

The large amount of water which is consumed with a 
vegetarian diel is by no means entirely a disadvantage in 
the tropics. The process of digestion and solution of starch 
involves a greater mobilisation of fluids in the alimentary 
canal than does fat This would tend to increase still 
further the bulk of the material undergoing digestion. A 
carbohydrate rich diet also increases the water content in 
the tissues This in a tropical climate means a greater 
reserve of fluid available for elimination as water vapour 
by the lungs and skin and as urine by the kidneys More- 
over it has been shown that not only the volume of urine 
but also the amount of insensible perspiration is to a certain 
degree conditioned by the water content of the tissues. The 
practical advantage in regard to heat loss is hence obvious 
There is no clear cut evidence that the blood solids are 
diluted to an extent that is deleterious in the tropics. 

It may be mentioned that increased vegetable food has 
less influence on those engaged in out- door work than on 
those engaged in sedentary pursuits For a labourer requires 
a large amount of carbohydrates to perform muscular work, 
and the free action of the skin carries off* the excess of water 
which such a diet contains. 

Daily Diet 

Admitting, therefore, the value of proteins in the diet 
and that the animal ])rotein is the most assimilable of all, 
the question which naturally suggests itself is what should 
be the diet of the people of India. Is it possible to live on 
the same diet as Europeans do in India Yoit and Cramer 
pointed out that persons who have for years been accustom- 
ed to one form of diet absorb its constituents no better than 
those to whom such a regimen is a comparative novelty. 
As the result of investigation on Hindus and Mahomedans, 
McCay corroborates the above statement {see page 190). But 
we find that the testimony of some experienced medical men 
is quite different : “It has often been said that Europeans in 

* Hutchison : Food and Principles of Dietetics, 
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India should imitate the natives in their food, but this 
opinion is based on a misconception. The use of ages has 
accustomed the Hindu to the custom of taking a large 
quantity of rice with pulses and corn. Put a European on 
this diet and he could not at first digest it. The very bulk 
would be too much for him Again, Sir Joseph Eayrer 
makes the following observation : ^Jt is not advisable to 
copy the natives in resjiect of diet. Neither the mode of 
living nor the quality nor the quantity of the aliment can be 
changed with impunity. The stomach of the Anglo-Indian 
will no more obtain from the dietary of the Hindu all that 
is necessary for nutrition than it could in other circums- 
tances from the blubber that delights whilst it nourishes the 
Eskimo ” If the above is true for Europeans, the reverse 
should hold good for Indians. Pawlaw has shown that the 
pancreas pours out a secretion whose properties vary with 
the nature of the food supplied If the animal is fed on meat 
the secretion becomes rich in trypsin, and if the diet be 
starchy the proportion of amylopsin in the juice becomes 
greater. 


Supplementing the Protein Element 

We have now to consider how the deficiency of the 
protein element can be supplemented. There are three 
methods by which this can be done : — 

1. By adding a moderate amount of food derived from 
the animal kingdom. In meat and hsli we have concentrated 
forms of protein foods and by their use we can supplement 
the nitrogenous element which would otherwise be deficient 
in the diet This diet is best suited for Europeans in India 
In a suitable mixed dietary the jiroportion of animal food 
should not be less than 25 per cent , and according to Voit 
it should be 35 per cent. 

2. Some vegetarians supplement the protein of their 
diet by taking milk or eggs. In fact, milk and its pre- 
parations are taken by most of the vegetarians in India. A 
liberal use of milk or curd (daJu) will no doubt remedy certain 
deficiencies of a pure vegetable diet, and there can be no 
physiological objection, except the difficulty of obtaining it 
pure, when the question of expense has also to be considered. 

3. For those who do not even take milk or fish, or 
eannot afford to have them, the only method of increasing 
the total protein is by taking large quantities of such foods 
as are especially rich in nitrogen, as atta, pulses, etc. But 
the disadvantage of such a diet, necessitating consumption 
of a large bulk of food, has already been alluded to. 

*Burney Yeo : Food in Health and Disease, 
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Standard Indian Diet 

A diet, therefore, that will suit the average Indian 
and at tlie same time maintain the high standard of protein 
metabolism would be a compromise between the European 
and the orthodox Hindu diet. The following is a good diet 
for India ns yirovided the rice is not ])olished and whole-meal 
atta IS used 

Kice . . 8 oz Fish . . 4 oz,* 

Atta . . d „ Vegetables and fruits . . 0 ,, 

Dal . 4 ,, Milk or curd (dahi) . . 12 ,, 

Oil or (xhee . 3 ,, 

The value of the above diet in proximate principles is as 
follows 


f 

1 

Protein. | 

( 'a 1 bo- 
hydrate. 

Fat. 

(''alories. 

Rice S oz. 

10 

204 


832 

Atta. 0 oz. . ' 

21 

320 

4 

()12 

I)al4oz. ' 

29 

04 

3 

400 

Oil 01 ghee 3 oz. 



87 

783 

Fish4oz. 

20 

1 

8 

1 160 

Vegetables fruits 0 oz. 

2 

1 


30 

Milk 12 oz 1 

12 

14 

12 

210 

'Petal in grainines 

300 

408 

116 

3027 


To the above diet may be added 8 oz. of meat once or 
twice a week when the food value will be increased corres- 
pondingly as follows : — 

Protein, 44 and fat, 50 ; with an increased Calorie of 585, 
giving the total of pioteiii 144, fat 106 and 3012 Calories on 
those days. 

Those who do not take fish should supplement the above 
diet with an additional four ounces of milk, curd or (Udu. In 
every case the diet should contain sulhcient green leafy 
vegetables which should be eaten raw after proper washing. 
In addition to the above sugar or cjiir should be taken 

It should be noted that the diet of rice, wheat, lentils, 
etc., used by the majority of Indians is well suited to the 
climate and to their constitution. The defect in the orthodox 
Hindu diet is its poverty in the protein element. The 
addition of wheat atta to one of the two daily meals causes 
material improvement. During the hot months many Euro- 
peans take meat very sparingly. In fact, there is less crav- 
ing for animal food in hot weather, and also a less cayiacity 
for digesting it, especially when it is of a fatty nature. 

The following diet is recommended for Europeans in 
India : — 
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Protein. 

Carbo- 

hydrate. 

Fat. 

Calories. 

Bread 8 oz. 

24 

144 


720 

Meat S oz. 

44 


50 

585 

Cheese 1 oz. 

6 

1 

3 

47 

Eggs two 

12 


12 

156 

Butter 8 oz 



72 

648 

Potatoes 6 oz. 

d 

36 


168 

Fruits & Vegetables 6 oz 

1 

4 


20 

Milk 8 oz. 

8 

9 

8 

140 

Rice 4 oz. 

8 

102 1 

1 

432 

Fish 3 oz. 

1 

Id 

i 

3 

108 

1 

I Total in grins. 

1 

125 

1 



296 1 

149 

3024 


The diet of Europeans in India should also be modiiied. It 
is not a sound practice to live on a purely European diet in 
India. In a suitable mixed dietary the proportion of animal 
food should be less than one in four If this is exceeded, an 
undue strain is imposed on the eliminatory organs and the 
liver. A well-balanced European diet shouhl contain a liberal 
amount of green vegetables, fresh raw fruits and substitu- 
tion of whole-meal bread or chapaties in place of white 
bread, and a liberal use of good milk (McCarrison). The 
following are the remarks of Professor Simpson on the sub- 
ject : ^‘When the xiryans first descended into the plains of 
India they were meat-eaters, but the experience of the 
centuries evidently taught them to be vegetarians, or to be 
very sparing in the amount of meat they ate, and at the 
same time to become total abstainers. This is an ex])erience 
the lessons of which the Europeans who go to the tropics 
are inclined to ignore Accustomed to living Avell in their 
own country, in which large quantities of meat, fats and rich 
food, as well as wines and spirits, form an important part of 
their diet, they are tempted to continue, as closely as 
possible, a similar diet in the tropics.” 

As compared with the above diets the standard ration for 
the European and Indian soldiers given below will be of 
some interest : — 

Indian soldiers : — Eice or atta, 1 ^ lb. ; dal, o oz.; sugar, 
oz ; ghee, 2 oz ; potato, 2 oz.; salt, J oz. 

European soldiers : — Bread, 1 lb. ; flour, ^ lb. ; meat, 1 lb.; 
onions, G oz ; potato, H) oz.; salt, I oz ; sugar, 2^ oz ; tea, 
f oz ; vegetables, ^ lb. 

Dr Chuni Lai Bose of Calcutta has recommended the 
following scale of diet for students of Bengal, viz. rice, 5 oz.; 
dal, 2 oz ; fish, 6 oz.; potatoes and other vegetables, 10 oz ; 
atta, 10 oz.; oil or ghee, 2 oz.; sugar, 1 oz.; dahi, 4 oz. 
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This diet yields nitrogen o09 grs., carbon 4,500 grs., and 
5000 Calories of energy. 

The comparative value of the European and Indian diets 
as recommended by the writer is as follows : — 


ProtcMii. 

(^arbohy* 

diate. 

Fat. 

( 'alories. 

European (Aufchoi^s) j 

125 

296 

149 

5024 

Indian (AuthoCs) 1 

KH) 

408 

116 

5027 

Ranke 

100 

240 

100 

2524 

Atvvatei j 

125 

400 

125 

5515 

Volt 

118 

500 

56 

5055 


The Health Bulletin No 25 suggests the following scale 
of co-ellicients and calorie re([uircments as being sulticiently 
accurate for practical nutrition work in India. 


SCVI.K OF AYEKAIJE ( ALOKIKS KE(,)UrUE\IEj^TS 




Adult male 
„ fimiale 

Fluid 12 15 years 

„ lO.Vll „ 

8& 9 „ 

6& 7 ,, 

„ 4 & 5 

2 A 5 „ 

0 At 2 „ 

1.0 2,600 

0 8 2,080 

0.8 2,080 

0.7 1,820 

0 6 1,560 

0 5 1,300 

1 0 4 1,040 

I 0 3 780 

0.2 520 


bulletin further suggests the following scale of x>ro- 
tciri requirements as applicable to India. 


PUOTEJN KECiUlKEMENTS 


Agre and Sex 

('o-ellicient. 

Cl amines | 

per day. j 

Man, 18 to 60 

1 0 

65 1 

Woman, 18 to 60 

0 85 

55 

Boy, 10 to 17 

1.2 

80 1 

(hrl, 10 to 17 

1 1 

70 

Child, 6 to 8 

0.0 i 

60 1 

Child, 2 to 6 

0.6-0 9 

40-.50 j 

The League of Nations has drawn up the following state- 


ment about energy requirements : — 

(a) An adult male or female, living an ordinary every day 


life in a temperate climate and not engaged in manual work 
is taken as the basis on which the needs of other age groups 
are reckoned An allowance of 2,400 calories net per day 
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is considered adequate to meet the requirements of such an 
individual. 

(h) The following supplements for muscular activity 
should be added to the basic requirements in (a) : — 

Light work: up to 75 calories per hour of work. 

Moderate work : up to 75-150 calories per hour of work. 

Hard work : up to 150-300 calories per hour of work 

Very hard work : up to 300 calories and upwards per 
hour of work. 

Calories 

Pregnant woman ... . . 2,400 

Nursing Avoman . 3,000 

This is considered to be definitely too high for Indian 
women.* 

In India 2,500-2,600 calories are considered to be about 
enougli for the ordicuary easy going agricultural coolie work, 
while up to 2,800-3000 calories per day are recommended 
for those doing heavy manual labour.* 

The main points that have been discussed may be sum- 
marised as follows : — 

I. V^egetable foods are rich in carbohydrates and vita- 
mins, and with some exceptions, deficient in fat and nitroge- 
nous substances 

2 Yegetables are bulky, due to richness in starch and 
cellulose and to the large amount of water which they 
contain 

3 Some that are compact in their raw state become 
bulky on cooking. 

4 They are less easily digested and less completely 
absorbed than animal foods, due to bulkiness and their 
tendency to undergo fermentation in the intestines with 
production of acid bodies Avhich stimulate peristalsis 

5. A pure vegetarian must either live upon a diet ])Oor 
in protein or consume a large bulk 

6 Meat, fish, egg, milk, chhana (casein), etc., may be 
used to supply the deficiency of the protein element, and for 
healthy persons a moderate use of fish, milk, curd, or meat 
may be of advantage. 

7. Both from a chemial and physiological point of view 
a purely vegetable diet (milk excluded) is apt to be deficient 
in protein element 

8 A well balanced diet contains sufiicient raw fruits and 
green vegetables supplemented by such animal foods as fivsh, 
milk or any of its preyiarations ; in fact two-thirds of the 
total protein may safely be taken in the vegetable form 


•Health Bulletin No. 23 “The Nutritive Value of Indian Foods and 
the Planning of Satisfactory Dietsf^ 1937. (Government of India). 



CHAPTER VIII 

VEGETABLE FOODS 

The most prominent feature of vegetable foods is the large 
proportion of carbohydrates which they contain. But it 
must not be supposed that vegetable foods are merely car- 
bohydrates ; they contain almost all the vitamins, protein 
and fat ; and some, especially the pulses, are rich in protein^ 
while others, as nuts, are rich in fat. But vegetable foods 
as a whole, more than tlie animal foods, contain more re- 
presentatives of the three groups of nutritive substances. 

Vegetable proteins mainly belong to the class of globul- 
ins, and are dissolved in water with a little sodium chloride 
Nucleo-proteins are less in vegetable substances than in 
animal tissues But vegetable jiroteins are comparatively 
poorer in carbon and richer in nitrogen 

Both animal and vegetable proteins ar§ coagulated by 
heat and rendered less digestible by cooking, and while 
cooking diminishes tlie digestibility of animal foods it in- 
creases the digestibility of vegetable foods. This is due to 
the fact that animal food contains chiefly proteins, while 
vegetable food contains proteins to a less extent than car- 
bohydrates in the form of starch, which as Ave have seen 
(page 175) is rendered more easy of digestion by cooking. 

Vegetable fat is the most concentrated of all the non- 
nitrogenous materials that are evolved in plants, and is one 
of the most convenient forms in which such materials can 
be stored It resembles animal fat in composition and is 
produced by the action of fatty acids upon the basic glycerol 
radical 

Vegetable fat is of great importance in the economy of 
the human race. A necessity of existence in all cold coun- 
tries, fat, in the shape of oil or butter, is largely consumed 
as human food Excepting olive or such other vegetable 
oils, the majority of fats consumed are derived from animal 
sources ; with the exception perhaps of ghee in India, the 
greater number of oils used in the tropics are of vegetable 
origin. The vegetable oils are expressed from various seeds 
and are used for cooking. The oils chiefly used are derived 
from the mustard seeds, ground nut {AraeJiis hijpogea), co- 
coanut, soya bean, til or sesame. 

Vegetable oils are poor in vitamin A, and most of the 
vegetable ghee or butter contain none, being destroyed by 
the process of hardening. 

Carbohydrates of vegetable food exist chiefly in the 
form of starch and sugar. It is in the form of starch that 
carbohydrate is stored up in the plant, and this abounds in 
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all plants, particularly the seeds of cereals and legumes, and 
in potatoes and other tubers. Starch is more appropriately 
the surplus carbohydrate and cannot be utilised as such by 
the plant. It is in the form of sugar, the soluble carbo- 
hydrate, that it circulates in plants When needed by the 
plant, part of this starch is converted into sugar by the 
ferment diastase, and circulates in the plant just in the 
same way that it undergoes changes in the human body. 
Starch being insoluble in water is stored up in the plant ; 
and is a more concentrated form of carbohydrate than 
sugar. 

In boiling water the starch grains swell and burst and 
form a gelatinous solution. By cooking, these starch gra- 
nules are broken up to be more easily acted upon by the 
digestive juices. Just as proteins, the nutritive constituents 
of meat are enclosed in minute tubes of connective tissues, 
so also starch, the chief ingredient of vegetable food, is 
enclosed in a network of cellulose Cellulose is a carbo- 
hydrate but is resistant to the action of digestive juices. 
When old it beoomes woody. It is obvious, therefore, that 
it must present a great obstacle to the penetration of the 
digestive juicCvS. 

The common forms of vegetable food may be divided 
into : (1) Cereals, (2) Pulses, (3) Boots and Tubers, (4) 
Oreen Vegetables, and (5) Fruits and Nuts. 

1 CEBEAL8 

Cereals belong to the tribe of grasses, and the use of the 
seeds is widely spread over all parts of the globe as a valu- 
able article of food. Of these, wheat is mainly used in 
Europe, maize in America, and rice, maize and millet in 
India. Cereals not only contain a large quantity of nutritive 
material condensed in a small bulk, but also a consideiable 
proportion of mineral substances, the most important being 
the phosphates of calcium, magnesium, potash, a small 
amount of iron and silica. The ditferent nutritive ingredi- 
ents — protein, carbohydrate and fat — are represented in 
cereals ; they are, however, rich in nitrogenous substances, 
starch and cellulose, but poor in fat. 

The seeds are usually ground into meal when used as food. 
This process, besides reducing the hard seeds into powder, 
removes the outer indigestible coat which is composed of 
woody cellulose. 

Of the different cereals, maize is relatively rich in fat 
and slightly deficient in salts ; rice is very rich in starch 
but poor in nitrogenous substances, fat and mineral matter ; 
oats, on the other hand, are especially rich in fat and protein, 
and rank as the most nutritive of all cereals. Millets are 
inferior to wheat in the proportion of proteins, but superior 
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to it in fat. But the preponderance of carbohydrates in 
all cereals precludes these being used alone ; in fact they 
should be eaten with other foods rich in fat and protein. As 
a rule they are very easily absorbed and are not only compact 
but possess high nutritive value, which places them in the 
front rank of all human foods. 

Mellanby* has pointed out that cereals interfere with 
the deposition of calcifying salts in bones and teeth. Of 
these oatmeal is the worst offender, although oats are far 
richer in calcium and phosphorus than white flour which 
interferes least with the calcifying process. Intermediate 
between these are maize, rye, barley and rice In other 
words, a greater deticiency of calcium and phosphorus in 
the body can be brought about by diets which actually 
contain more of these substances These elfects are anta- 
gonised by the presence of vitamin D, whether given in the 
form of diet or supplied to the body as the result of activa- 
tion of ergosterol in the skin by sunlight 

McCarrison experimenting on rats has pointed out the 
stone-producing potency of ditferent cereals, viZ. wheat, 
millet, rice and canihu or hajn^ which form the staple food 
of India rie has shown that a diet containing 9 parts of 
eamhn did not cause stone within 515 days ; Avhereas one 
containing the same quantity of Avhole wheat flour {afta) 
caused stone in 51 7 j) c of the rats led upon it within 551 
days Millet and rice have approximately the same degiee 
of potency, hut less than oatmeal and still less than whole 
Avheat flour The presence of fat-soluble vitamins, such as 
are contained in whole milk, pievents the stone-producing 
elfects of the cereals. 

Iflie comiiosition of some of the common forms of cereals 
is shown in the following table : — 



(hoss 

Available 

AvI. 

Fai ho- 

Mineral 

(\aloiies 


protein. 

protein. 

Fat. 

Hydrate 

matter 

pel oniiee. 

()«atim‘al 

15 0 

12.0 

7 0 

04 

2 0 

108 

liar lev 

10.0 

8.0 

2.2 

09 

24 

97 

Millet 

8 2 

0 0 

12 

08 

1.7 

98 

iMaize 

8 4- 1 

0.7 

4.7 

72 

1 3 

101 

Rice 

77 1 

0.5 

0.4 

70 

0.4 

94 

Wheat . 

12.0 1 

1 

0.() 

1.7 

07 5 

1.2 

98 


WhE VT 

This is the most important of all the farinaceous seeds, 
and is extensively used all over the world If a grain of 
wheat be cut and examined under the miscroscope the follow- 
ing may be distinguished : — 

* British Medical Journal, April, 12, 1930. 
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1. The germ or embyro — forming about per cent, of 
the entire grain. 

2. The kernel or endosperm — forming about 85 per cent, 
of the grain, and consisting of two large masses of nutritive 
material 

3. The bran or the outer covering ; this is of darker 
colour than the interior and composed mainly of cellulose 
and mineral matters, forming about 13.5 per cent, of the 
grain. 

A grain of wheat, free from the husk, when ground bet- 
ween millstones and sifted is separable into bran and fionr. 
Flour IS divided into three portions : soojt^ is the coarse grain 
derived from the outer coat of wheat and contains a high 
proportion of proteins and vitamin B ; atta is the next layer 
of huer grain ; and the line white flour or mania is pioduced^ 
from the innermost layer Bran, however, is not devoid of 
nutriment, and is composed of nitrogenous matter 15 p. c. 
and fat 3 5 p c The germ is especially rich in protein and 
fat, the endosperm in starch, and the bran in mineral matter 
and cellulose. Whole meal is made from entire grain 

Flour when mixed with water forms a tenacious mass 
known as douffh, from which macaroni, vermicelli, etc , are 
prepared. If on the other hand this dough be rubbed and 
washed with water on a line sieve or muslin, theie remains 
ultimately a white sticky mass behind, while the washed 
fluid contains starch, which on being allowed to rest falls to 
the bottom. The sticky mass is called ^‘gluten” and is the 
chief nitrogenous element of flour The presence of gluten 
in wheat helps in the formation of bread, as it has sufficient 
coherence to remain spongy. 

Flours are of different (qualities according to their coarse- 
ness, the coarsest kind being known as pollard or bran jloar. 
Wheat atta used for the preparation of different articles of 
food should always be fresh Good Hour should be white in 
colour without any smell or odour, silky f o the touch and not 
gritty. Fine white flour as prepared in mills is apt to cause 
constipation, and is of less nutritive value and contains less 
mineral salts. Flour should be stored in bags and kept on 
wooden platforms. 

Whole-raeaF^ with all the constituents of the giains is 
more nutritive, but the bran-cells are hard and indigestible, 
and often irritate the intestinal canal. It is, however, of 
great value to people suffering from chronic constipation A 
^‘decorticated wholc'wheat meaF’ is also prepared where the 
outer or more indigestible layer of bran is separated from 
the highly nutritive inner tunic. 

Prepauations from Wheat Atta and Flour 

Bread — This is the chief product of wheat atta, and is 
made by converting flour into a firm and porous substance. 
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ready for easy mastication, and while containing some 
water, is not moist or sticky. 

Bread is prepared by first forming a dough and then 
imparting the necessary property of porosity, which is essen- 
tial for easy digestion, either by generating within it& 
substance or by forming without, carbonic acid gas. Genera- 
tion of gas within the dough is effected by either of the 
following methods producing different varieties of bread. 

1 . Ferme^ifed Bread — When yeast is added to the dough 
fermentation ensues, CO2 gas is generated and is entangled 
within the tenacious material which swells up into a spongy 
mass, being rendered porous and light. If at this stage it i& 
placed in an oven and baked, fermentation becomes arrested 
and the whole mass hardens up into bread The ferment 
generally used is yeast When yeast or any other leaven is 
thus used the bread is known as leavened bread 

2 Uafermenfed Bread — Under this head is included 
such bread as is vesicuLated by the use of baking powders for 
the ev^oliition of C()2 gas Although it servos the purpose 
very well, it appears that the less chemicals are used for 
culinary purposes, the better 

o. Aerated Bread — When CO2 instead of being generat- 
ed by fermentation within the dough is sepaiately ])repared 
and incorporated with Hour and water, aerated bread is 
produced In this process no chemicals are used, and as it 
entails no handling, it is (juite a clean and sanitary process 
The bread keeps sweet and good for a longer time than 
fermented bread 

Agood bread contains about two-third of its volume of ga& 
and of the solid ])art about 45 per cent, consists of Avater 

Baking increases the digestibility of bread, the nitro- 
genous constituents are changed, and the starch granules 
are ruptured Well-baked bread should have a yelloAMsh 
brown crust, should be uniform 111 texture, and be permeated 
by minute cavities, but without eyes or large air-cells. The 
colour of the crumb, except in whole-meal bread, should be 
white and the bread should not taste acid or sour With 
some stomachs even^^he best fermented bread disagrees, and 
for them the aerated bread may be recommended 

Newly made breifd is soft and tenacious, stale bread 
crumbles readily into separate particles. Being more pala- 
table and sweet, new bread, however, is generally preferred 
to stale bread ; but it is less digestible as it gets clogged 
together during mastication, and when swalloAved reaches the 
stomach in non-porous lumps, and consequently is not so 
easily acted upon by the saliva and the gastric juice This is 
obviated by toasting, which renders the bread more friable 
and allows it to be more readily acted upon by the digestive 
juices. Toast should be thin and crisp and eaten soon after 
it is made Weight for weight, bread is one of the most 
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nutritious of all our foods, and the fact that it is always 
eaten with butter, makes up for the deficiency of fat. 

Certain substances are often used as adulterants in the 
preparation of bread, the chief being alum. It is used to 
make the bread look whiter, but it also helps in the formation 
of a good dough when the tlour used is either old or produced 
from badly ripened grain. The presence of alum is detected 
by adding to the crumb a mixture of logw ood and ammonium 
earbonate solution, when a violet or blue tint is produced. 
But this test is unreliable when the bread is sour. 

Bisc tiffs are made from flour and water. They contain 
little fat and very little or no water Milk, sugar, butter, 
eggs and flavouring substances are sometimes added. They 
are more nutritious than bread. 

Bfisks are made like bread with milk, butter and sugar in 
addition. They are cut into pieces, roasted and thoroughly 
dried. They are like toast 

Macaroon and rertHtrelft are preparations of wheat. They 
are rich in gluten but poor in fat, quite nutritious and easily 
assimilated. They are usually ])repared with milk or cheese 

Force is whole wheat malted and cooked with steam It 
is sold in the form of crisp flakes. 

Sit redded tvheat is easily digested and valuable for invalids. 
A preparation from wheat germ containing a large amount 
of vitamin B is sold under the name of Bemax. 

Chapaties — These are non-aerated hand-made unleaven- 
ed breads prepared by first making the dough and then 
spreading it over a smooth surface. They are of a circular 
shape and of thickness varying from that of a thick paper up 
to one-sixth of an inch. Chapaties are fried dry on a frying 
pan and then baked over fire. Prepared from good flour they 
are light and Avhite, and Avhen properly baked they are 
blown out with air in the centre. During this process the 
starch granules swell and are made ready for easy digestion. 
As a rule they are eaten smeared with ghee, thus making up 
for the deficiency in fat Chapaties contain 0.7 p c gross 
protein; 5.0 p c. available protein; 1.0 p c available fat ; 
47 5 p. c. available carbohydrate ; I 2 p. c. mineral matter ; 
and yield for every ounce 04 calories. As compared to this, 
bread yields gross protein 7 5 ; available protein 0.0 ; avilable 
fat 0 7 ; available carbohydrate 50.0 ; mineral mattar 1.0. 

Sooji or semolina is the coarse part of wheat grain which 
has been sifted after grinding. It is rich in vitamin B. It 
may be cooked with milk and sugar, or may be used as haloonh 
by frying first with a little ghee or butter and then adding 
sugar, milk and water. 

This is most widely cultivated in the East and forms the 
staple food of the Indians. Properly, rice is paddy deprived 
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of the husk. Difierent varieties of rice are to be had in the 
market. They are chiefly as follows : — 

{a) Atap rne — In this variety the paddy is first soaked 
in cold water and then dried in the sun Finally it is husked 
either by machinery or by Dhenki. 

(h) Balam rice. — Here the paddy is put in boiled water 
and kept for about 8 hours, it is then dried in the sun and 
husked by machinery. This rice is extensively used in 
Bengal. 

(c) Coiintrij rtce is prepared by soaking the paddy in 
water for 30 to 40 hours, and then transferring it into 
covered Jars or cylinders, where it is steamed for 5 to 10 
minutes to burst open the husk It is flnaliy removed and 
dried in the wsun It is then roughly husked, but a large 
amount of pericarp still remains. This rice is known as 
‘‘parboiled,” “cured” or “red” rice. 

(d) Ranffoon nee, or the so-called white or over-milled 
rice is prepared from the unhusked paddy which is milled by 
machinery, the husk with the ])ericarp and the outer layer 
of the grains being subsequently removed ; consequently it 
is of smaller size than country rice 

(e) Home-made nee is made by soaking the paddy in 
cold water, or steeped or boiled and then sun dried Subse- 
quently it is husked in a dlienki and not polished. 

Of all the cereal grains rice is poorest in protein, fat, 
mineral salts and vitamins Parboiled or unboiled rice 
provides j’ust enough vitamin for the needs of the body, but 
when polished rice is used, most of the vitamins contained 
in the whole rice grain are removed with the outer layer, 
and therefore its exclusive use causes hen-hen. Rice does 
not contain vitamins A, C and D Parboiling renders the 
rice grains tough, but proteins of the pericarp still remain 
even after husking. 

Its chief constituent is starch, and this exists in an ex- 
tremely digestible form. About ozs. cooked by boiling 
require 3^ hours for disposal by the stomach. But it is not 
the function of the stomach to digest carbohydrate ; it only 
performs the mechanical part and prepares it and sends it 
on to the intestines for final disposal. Rice is very complete- 
ly absorbed in the intestines. Being insipid, and only rich 
in starch, it is eaten with condiments and other foods rich 
in nitrogenous substances and fat, as pulses, flsh, ghee, etc , 
to supply the deflciency of protein and fat. 

(xood rice should be entire, clean and well-husked, and 
non-fermenting, nor he mixed with any gravel or earth. It 
should preferably belong to the last harvest but one before, 
as new rice is apt to cause indigestion and diarrhiea. Rice 
which has been sown on swampy grounds and which has 
not been transplanted, and which comes to maturity at the 
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€lose of the rainy season, frequently gives rise to gastro- 
intestinal troubles. 


Composition of Eice* 


'l 
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n polished 

Parlioiled 
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Pice bran 
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9% 
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Higher 
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0 25 to 0.5% 

22-24% 
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Piotective 

0 54% 

0 58% 

0 25 to 0.38% 
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1 

Absent 



Eice should be stored in dry and well-ventilated roonjs 
having impervious tioors When kept in hot and damp 
places, it ferments and develops a rice bacillus which invades 
the rice grain and acts on the carbohydrate and protein 
with production of toxins. This was suggested by Acton 
to be a possible cause of epidemic dropsy. When the rice 
becomes so ‘‘diseased^^ it can be detected by the a])pearance 
of a white opaque spot especially when the rice is put in a 
shallow vessel of water. Eice can be preserved by occasional 
exposure to the sun and by mixing lime with it. Active 
fermentation may be detected by putting the hand inside 
the bag of rice, when it will feel warm. 

Rice when iinder-kei)t boils thick in the grain and is so 
gummy that the grains stick together, but when of good 
ipiality and condition the grains elongate remarkably by 
boiling ; they do not stick together, and they have a pleasant 
mealiness in the mouth. 

Eice is not infrecpiently tampered with by traders, and 
old and new rice, or rice of different qualities are often 
mixed together, and chalk powder and lime are usually 
added to give it an uniform appearance. 

Cookiny of rice . — Eice should be lightly washed in cold 
water before cooking. Boiling is the common method of 
cooking, when the rice grains swell and become soft. These 
are then strained and the water thrown away This causes 
loss of vitamin B which is soluble in water. New rice can 
be cooked in about half an hour, while old rice takes almost 
double the time and keeps good for more than twenty-four 
liours after cooking. By the process of boiling some of the 
proteins and mineral salts are also lost. The more economical 
method of cooking rice is by steaming as then the protein 
and salts are not dissolved out. 

IChichri . — In this process rice and dal are boiled together 
to a thick consistency with the addition of ghee and condi- 

* After Greig, Fraser and Stanton. 
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ments In the preparation of khicliri the water is not 
rejected. This is not only highly nutritious but palatable 
and appetising. 

Barley {Joh ), — This is very nutritious and is characterised 
by its richness in mineral matter. It is rich in nitrogenous 
matter, which exists in the form of casein and albumin, but 
the amount of gluten present is very small, and consequently 
barley meal is not so well suited for making bread The 
grains deprived of husk foim Scotch or Fot Barley, but Avhen 
all the integuments are removed and the giains aie rounded 
and polished, they form Pearl Barley, and when giound to 
powder they are sold as so-called Patent Barley It is chiefly 
in the form of pearl or patent barley that it is used as human 
food 

Malt IS barley in an incipient stage of germination 

Maize or Indian Corn (Makkai or Bhuita). — This giound 
to powder forms part of the diet in some parts of India and 
in certain Indian jails and is as nutritious as wheat and is 
richer in fats than all other cereals except oats. It contains 
9 55 per cent, of protein, 06 20 per cent, of carbohydrate, 
2.50 per cent, of fat, and 11.50 per cent, of water It will 
be seen that maize is rich in carbohydrate but poor in protein 
specially in the essential amino-acids such as tryptophane 
It IS delicient in vitamins, the antiscorbutic and antipelJagra 
factors being completely absent. Moreover the amount of 
essential mineral salts is very small. It is deflcientin gluten 
and does not form bread, but when mixed with milk, eggs, 
and other flours, forms wholesome and nutritious puddings 
n/nd cakes. As it contains a large amount of fatty or oily 
matter it is used for fattening animals An exclusive diet 
H)f maize protein, owing to its low biological value, has been 
suggested as a possible cause oi pellagra {see p. 184). 

(hrn flour is maize flour that has been deprived of its 
peculiar flavour by a weak solution of soda 

Millet {Joar ). — This forms an important food grain in 
many parts of the tropics, specially Africa, India, tlie West 
Indies and China. The seeds are ground and generally eaten 
in the form of porridge or cakes The nutritive value is 
midway between wheat and rice. 

Oats — These form a highly nutritious food, and though 
rich in nitrogenous principle they are not considered equal 
in nutritive value to wheat flour. Oats are deficient in 
vitamins A and D and should be eaten with plenty of milk 
It is also delicient in gluten, and therefore cannot be vesi- 
culated and made into light bread. They are not so easily 
digested by those unaccustomed to their use. As porridge, 
oatmeal is very widely used by Europeans, while in the 
form of gruel it makes a nutritious and agreeable beverage. 
With some, oatmeal gives rise to a certain amount of heat- 
ing effect, said to be due not so much to the presence of 
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nitrogeaous substances as to a special substance to which 
the name ‘‘avenin^’ is given. 

Metabolic^ Adjustments on a Kk e and Atta Diet 

Apart from the relative nutritive value of these two 
cereals they differ in certain quantitative adjustments which 
each causes in the living body and which may be of signili- 
cance. These two cereals differ in what may be called for 
want of a better name their physical and metabolic texture 
An atta diet is usually consumed in a more or less dry form 
as chapatti, bread, etc , while an equivalent amount of rice 
contains much more moisture and is hence somewhat bulkier. 
The quantity of fluid consumed and urine excreted on a rice 
diet are almost double that with atta. The salt intake also 
tends to be greater on a rice diet but this does not appear 
to explain completely the amount of Iluid turnover On the 
other hand the excretion of calcium and phosphorus is 
greater on an atta diet on account of the greater ash con- 
tent of this cereal. Eice therefore causes a greater Iluid 
reserve hence turnover than does atta. Not altogether a dis- 
advantage in the tropics These features may not be without 
signilicance in relation to the formation of stone in the 
bladder which is common amongst those eating atta and 
possibly the tendency to the production of oedema in beri- 
beri and epidemic dropsy which is noted among rice eaters. 
It seems possible that Nature has not altogether been un- 
kindly in providing rice in the tropics and wheat in the 
temperate zones An increase in the consumption of atta 
among rice eaters and vice versa among those taking atta 
would appear to be logical conclusion from the broad 
hygienic point of view, apart from the nutritive superiority 
of a mixture of both cereals in the diet. 

II. PULSES 

Pulses belong mostly to the leguminous order, and are 
richer in nitrogenous substances than any other vegetable 
food This is due to the presence of vegetable protein, com- 
monly called legumin or vegetable casein Pulses are used 
in India chiefly in the form of dais, of which there are many 
varieties, viz. moonej, matar, arhar, etc Owing to their 
richness in protein, pulses are sometimes called ‘‘Poor man's 
beef ; indeed for the large proportion of protein they 
contain pulses are used in conjunction with other foodstuffs 
rich in starch, e cf rice. The nitrogenous ratio in pulses 
varies from I to 2 or 4. They also contain salts of potash 
and lime, and sulphur. As compared with cereals, these are 
less easily digested, and may produce a feeling of heaviness, 
and not infrequently give rise to much flatus. In the fresh 
state they contain vitamins A,B, and C. 
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In the dried condition pulses have no antiscorbutic pro- 
perties. If however the dried seeds are soaked in water and 
allowed to g-erminate for a day or two they redevelop the 
antiscorbutic vitamin. They contain very little vitamin A 
but are rich in vitamin B. Most pulses are taken after cook- 
ing, although the green ones may be eaten raw. Lentils 
are rich in vitamin B and contain a large amount of nitro- 
genous substances and are rich in iron and phosphate of 
lime, and have the advantage over peas in not containing 
sulphur, and thus not giving rise to the objectionable hy- 
drogen sulphide in the intestines. Khesart dal {Lafhyrtis 
satiniis) gives rise to a train of symptoms when eaten for a 
long time, known as lafhyriasis. The symptoms are spastic 
paralysis of the lower limbs with increased knee jerks. 
The disease is very common amongst the poor who live 
chiefly on powdered khesari dal. Howard, Simonsen and 
Anderson* have shown that the paralytic symptoms were 
due not to Ihcsari dal but to the presence of the grains 
of akfa or akn ( Vicui satim). These results have subse- 
quently been corroborated by Acton and Chopra 
The composition of common forms of pulses : — 



Piotein. 

C. hydrate. 

Fat. 

Water. 

Mineral 

matter. 

Peas (green) 

4.0 

16.5 

0.5 

78.1 

0.9 

U (dry) 

21 0 

61 4 

1.8 

13.0 

2fi0 

Beans (di y) 

25.5 

56.4 

1.7 

131 

3.3 

Lentils 

23.2 

60.4 

2.0 

11.7 

27 

Kalai 

22 58 

58.02 

1.10 

10 87 

3.61 

Moong 

23.62 

53.45 

2 69 

10 87 

3 57 

(Jr ram 

19.94 

51.13 

4 31 

10.07 

3.72 

Arhar 

21 67 

54.27 

3 33 

10.08 

5.50 

Mussur 

25 47 

55.03 

3 00 

10.23 

3.33 

Soya bean 

32.9 

33.1 

18.1 

11.0 

4.9 


Pulses should be well washed and husked before cooking. 
In the absence of animal food they are usually taken with 
rice, and being poor in fat they may with advantage be used 
with other fatty foods, or cooked with ghee or oil. They are 
rich in pnrin bodies, and should therefore be avoided by 
persons with a gouty diathesis. 

When used as a source of antiscorbutic vitamin, the pulses 
should be entire and not husked or slit, otherwise they will 
die and germination will not take place. The peas or lentils 
should first be soaked in water for 24 hours, when they 
absorb 100 p c. of water and the process of germination 
commences, and the antiscorbutic vitamin begins to appear. 
If however the germination is continued for 24 to 48 hours 
the amount of vitamin is considerably increased. This is 

*Ind. Jour. Med. Research^ 1925, April, 613. 

14 
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done by pouring off the excess of water and allowing the 
seeds to remain damp with access of air. These germinated 
pulses may then be cooked. Boiling should not be pro- 
longed beyond the time required for rendering them soft 
and palatable, having regard to the sensitiveness of the 
antiscorbutic vitamin to high temperature. 

Soya bean is extensively used in China and Japan and 
forms the chief source of protein. It is richer in mineral salts, 
chiefly calcium, magnesium and phosphorus than wheat, and 
contains an abundance of vitamin B, a fair amount of A 
and also C and E. Since it contains a low carbohydrate it 
is useful in diabetic diets. The protein, glycinin, resembles 
casein in being a complete protein, but it does not form 
heavy curds. A milk from soya beans is prepared by a 
special process and which is modified to resemble the com- 
position of cow’s milk by the addition of maltose, a little 
oil and tomato juice and by subsequent irradiation. This 
contains protein, o.5 p.c.; fat, 5 p.c.; carbohydrate 5.G p c. 
The milk in its various forms has been used with benefit 
in all types of intestinal disorders.* 

The question of supplementing inadequate Indian diets 
was investigated by ^Lykroid and Kri8hnan,t tbe supple- 
ments wore 1 oz. of dried milk (equal to 8 oz of lupiid) 
daily, or oz. of of soya bean daily. One method was 
to weigh and measure groups of suitable children of whom 
some received the supplements to be tested while others acted 
as controls ; the other method was to reproduce as exactly 
as possible the supplemented and unsupplemented diets and 
to compare the growth-rates of rats receiving these. There 
was an increase in weight and height among the children 
receiving skim-milk, compared with the negative controls, 
but no benefit to those receiving soya bean. An improve- 
ment in general condition, a lessened liability to illness, 
and an increased vitality was also conspicuous. In view of 
the fact that cultivation of soya bean has been advocated as 
being perhaps the key to the nutritional problem of India 
this finding is interesting. 

III. BOOTS AND TUBEES 

These may be regarded as reserves of nutriment for the 
use of the plant itself, existing chiefly in the form of starch; 
protein and fat being practically absent. Tubers are 
largely used as food, but are much inferior to either cereals 
or pulses in nutritive value, containing as they do a rela- 
tively large amount of starch and very little protein. Of 
the small amount of nitrogenous material a very small part 
exists in the form of protein. These are, therefore, not 

*Miller and Wen, Medical Journal^ 1936. 

fAykroid and Krishnan, Indian Jour Med, Bes. 24 : 1937. 
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suited to form the main part of any diet. They are rich in 
mineral matters, chiefly salts of potash, which give them a 
greater value as an article of diet. They contain vitamin 
0, less of vitamin B than the cereals, and very little vitamin 
A, except those that contain a pigment, such as carrots. 

Digestibility of root tubers depends largely upon the 
amount of cellulose, but, as a rule, they are very indifferent- 
ly absorbed and are prone to derange the stomach and 
intestines if consumed in large quantities. 

Composition of the commonly used roots and tubers : — 
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Piotein. 
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Exti ac- 
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Potatoes 

76 7 

1 2 

' 1!).7 

01 
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1.4 
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Turnips 

90.8 1 

0.9 

68 

015 

0.8 

1.1 

„ (cooked) 

97.25 

0.82 

1.67 

0.06 

0.32 


Radish 

90.8 i 
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01 
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1 Beetroot 
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09 
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1 Sweet Potatoes 

1 
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1 

1.6 

j 24.8 
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Potatoes 

The potato is universally used as a wholesome, pala- 
table, and popular article of food of much nutritive value. 

The potato is a valuable antiscorbutic, due chiefly to the 
presence of vitamin C Yaliiable and wholesome as the 
potato is, it is nevertheless unsuited for weak stomachs 
owing to the presence of large amount of starch. The 
digestibility of potatoes depends also on the manner in 
which they are cooked. 

During boiling the albuminous juices are coagulated, the 
starch granules swell up by absorbing water, the cells in 
which they are contained break down, and the potato 
assumes a mealy or floury appearance. When mealy, the 
potato is easily digested, and new potatoes, being less mealy, 
are not so easily digested. Dry heat, as baking, converts 
the starch into a soluble form and Anally into dextrose. 

Steaminej is better than boiling, but the skin should not 
in either case be previously removed. The antiscorbutic 
vitamin is destroyed by prolonged heating. Potatoes boiled 
in their jackets are digested one hour earlier than when 
boiled without the skin. About 46 p.c of total nitrogen 
together with the mineral salts are lost when potatoes are 
Arst peeled and then boiled. 

Sweet Potato. —This may be used in place of the ordi- 
nary potato. It is rich in starch (16 per cent ) and sugar 
(10 per cent ). When boiled it becomes very soft and forms 
a wholesome and useful food. 
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Arrowroot.— This is a preparation from the tuber of 
Mamnta arnndinacea, and contains about 82^ per cent, of 
pure starch. It forms a pure and simple starchy food of a 
bland unirritating character, valuable for invalids. 

Tapioca and Sago. — Sago is obtained from the pith of 
sago palm. The starch grains are large, irregular, with ill- 
defined concentric lines. Tapioca is also pure starch 
obtained from the tubers of Manihot utilissima. 

Sago, arrowroot and tapioca are all agreeable and easily 
digestible forms of pure starchy food, used chiefly for 
invalid cookery. They are also used in the preparation of 
pudding, etc. Alone, they have a very limited nutritive 
value but may with advantage be added to either milk or 
soup, which are rich in proteins. They rank amongst the 
most completely absorbable of all foods. 

CarrotSy beetroot, radish, etc., are roots of a succulent 
character and are used as fresh vegetables. 

Examination of Starch 

Place a drop of water on a clean glass slide and add a 
portion of the starch powder and mix. Put on a cover 
glass and examine under the microscope for — (1) shape, 
(2) size, and (3) presence or absence of hilum and striations. 

The starch granules of potato and arrowroot are larger 
and oval with well-marked concentric rings or striie and a 
distinct hilum, which in potatoes is at the smaller end. 

The outline of the starch granules of sago and tapioca 
is semi-faceted with a hilum and ill-defined rings. 

IV. GKEEN VEGETABLES 

These have a very low nutritive value, and are used not 
so much for their nutritive principles as on account of the 
important mineral elements — calcium, sodium and chlorine — 
which they contain. They form salts which act as ‘‘bufters*^ 
and maintain the proper alkalinity of the blood by balancing 
the acid producing tendencies of meat and cereal grains. 
They contain vitamins A, Bi, B 2 and C ; and whenever 
possible they should be eaten raw as salad. Some give an 
agreeable flavour to the food and help digestion, and are 
useful as condiments. Cabbages and onions are about 
equally useful for the prevention of scurvy ; but desiccated 
vegetables are almost useless for the prevention of experi- 
mental scurvy even when they are dried at low temperatures 
(300 to 370 C) 

Green vegetables form an agreeable diversity in our 
food and give relish to other foods. They consist of leaves, 
buds, young shoots, leaf stalks, and often the entire plant. 
They contain about 90 per cent, of water and from 1 to 
4 per cent, of nitrogenous material and of this again about 
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half only consists of protein. The deficiency of fat is often 
made up by cooking them in oil or ghee, and thus prepared 
they act as valuable vehicles for carrying fat into the sys- 
tem. Green vegetables are rich in cellulose which offers a 
resistance to the action of digestive juices, but the indiges- 
tible residue in the intestines acts as a “ballast” and stimu- 
lates the intestinal action ; consequently they are of great 
value in cases of chronic constipation. Vegetables should 
have the stalks and midribs removed before being prepared 
for food, and the cooking should be thoroughly i^erformed 
to seperate the fibres. Ifc should be noted that the real 
nutritive value of fresh vegetables, which is very low, 
becomes still less by cooking, and a large part of the rem- 
nant which reaches the intestines escapes absorption. 

Composition of some commonly used vegetables : — 


Wafer. 

Piotein. 

Faf. 

1 ] 

1 (^arbo- 
jhydiate. 

Mineral 

matter. 

(Cabbage 

' 89.6 

1.8 

04 

6 9 

1.3 

(yauliflower 

1 90.7 

2.2 

0.4 

5.9 

0 8 

Tomatoes 

94.3 

0.9 

04 

3 9 

0 5 

(Vdei y 

94.5 

1.1 

0.4 

3.3 

1.0 

Watei cress 

93.1 

0.7 

0.5 

37 

1.3 

Cucumber 

95.4 

0.8 

0 2 

3.1 

0.5 

Asparagus 

. 94.0 

1.8 

0.2 

3.3 

0 7 

Ladv^s finger 

90 4 

1.96 

14 

5.72 

08 

Brinjals 

93.98 

0.89 

0.94 

3 48 

0 26 

Red gourd 

... 93.40 

0.90 

1.0 

3.96 

0.7 


From the above it is evident that most vegetables con- 
tain a very small proportion of carbohydrate, and so they 
may be used by persons suffering from diabetes Aspara- 
gus has a diuretic eft'ect, and imparts a peculiar odour 
to the urine due to a volatile sulphur compound produced 
from it in the intestine (Hutchison). Onions, garlic, and 
many of the lily tribe are used chiefly as condiments. The 
volatile oil present is excreted with the various excretions, 
and imparts its odour to the breath, urine, etc. 

Cauliflower is more easily digested than any other form 
of vegetable and may be used by dyspeptics. Cucumber is 
very indigestible, but its agreeable flavour and cooling pro- 
perties have given it a great popularity. When young it is 
off-en eaten raw with salt, or as salad with vinegar, lemon 
juice, salt and pepper. 

V. FRUITS AND NUTS 

From the nutritive point of view, fruits have been divided 
by Hutchison into “Food Fruits” and “Flavour Fruits.” The 
latter are used chiefly for the sake of sweetness and flavour. 
Like fresh vegetables fruits are used because of the impor- 
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taat mineral salts they contain. These exist chiefly iti the 
form of salts of potash combined with vegetable acids which 
reinforce the alkaline reserve of the body. The nutritive 
value of fruits depends on the presence of a carbohydrate, 
which exists in the form of sugar commonly known as 
Icevulose or fruit sugar. 

The ditference in all fruits as regards the digestibility 
depends on the nature of the fruit and the degree of ripe- 
ness. Certain chemical changes take place during the 
process of ripening. As the process begins, the fruits cease 
to grow, absorb carbon and give off oxygen, acids and 
astringent substances become less, and the starch is convert- 
ed into sugar. The presence of an excess of acid in the 
unripe condition often irritates the bowels and may set up 
diarrhoea and colic. 

Fruits which afford the most nutriment are the banana, 
date, fig, grape, mango, etc. This is due to the large propor- 
tion of sugar which they contain. The antiscorbutic pro- 
perty is possessed by certain fruits which are rich in vitamin 
C and salts of jiotash, lime and magnesia, e.^., tomato, 
apple, lemon and orange. Fruit eating lessens the acidity 
of the urine or even may render it alkaline, owing to de- 
composition of various alkaline salts in the blood or tissues 
which are converted into alkaline carbonates 

Grapes are of great value and their use is directed to 
various jiurposes. The juice of ripe grapes contains grape 
sugar, bitartrate of potash, tartrate of lime, malic acid and 
water, but the amount varies with different varieties. 
Grapes are largely used as food, and are among the most 
agreeable, Avholesome, and nutritious of all fruits. Being 
refreshing and cooling they may be taken by invalids, but 
the skin and the seeds should always be thrown away, for 
they are apt to set uf) irritation of the bowels. 

Dried grapes are called raismsy and contain more sugar 
and less acid and are less digestible. With milk they are 
often taken as gentle laxatives. 

The plantain or banana belongs to the class oi food fruits. 
These are most extensively cultivated in India. Plantains, 
both green and ripe, are largely eaten in India. The ripe 
plantain forms an agreeable and delicious fruit, and is often 
used as dessert. It contains a relatively high percentage of 
nitrogen, nearly 5 parts per hundred of the entire fruit, or 
one-fifth of the total solids. In the unripe state, when 
cooked with other vegetables, it is used as a nutritive article 
of food. Dried and ground to powder it constitutes what is 
called plantain meal or banana flour. This is used as a 
nutritive food especially suited for invalids It contains 
proteins 4.0 per cent., fat 0.5 per cent., carbohydrate 80.0 
per cent , mineral matter 2.5 per cent., and water 13.0 per 
cent. The finest banana flour, called ‘%ananosef' at the end 
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of one and a half hour of pancreatic digestion develops twice 
as much sugar as the same quantity of oatmeal. Made into 
a thin gruel with water or milk it constitutes a highly nutri- 
tious article of diet. 

‘‘Eael,’^ either fresh or in the form of sherbet, preserves 
or as dietetic bael powder, is very useful in dysentery and 
forms a cooling and agreeable drink in hot weather. Kipe 
bael is a mild laxative. 

The mango is one of the most highly prized of all fruits. 
It is palatable and nutritive. When unripe, it is used to 
make pickles, tarts and preserves, and sweetened with sugar 
it is made into “chutney.’’ When ripe it is wholesome and 
agreeable, but causes looseness of the bowels and should not 
be eaten when there is diarrhoea. Dried mango slices are 
known as Amchur, and are said to be of use in scurvy. 

Oranges are an exceedingly useful article of diet espe- 
cially for invalids. The fresh juice allays thirst, and is well- 
borne in cases with much gastric irritation. Orange juice 
is a mild laxative for infants, and is the best remedy for 
infantile scurvy. 

Pineapples are very common in India They are very 
wholesome, and the juice of the ripe fruits contains a ferment 
capable of digesting proteins. Three ounces of the juice will 
dissolve 10 to 15 grs. of dried albumin in four hours. 

Melons, cucumbers, apples, apricots, etc., are also used 
and form delicate fruits for the table. 

Nuts differ from the above fruits in that they possess 
higher nutritive value, being rich in proteins and fats, but 
are not so easily digested, because they contain much cel- 
lulose In fact the real nutritive value of nuts is so great 
that they can very well replace meat. They are rich in 
vitamin B, contain very little vitamin A, and no vitamin C. 

Water chestnut {Pamphal) grows extensively in India on 
the surface of lakes, tanks, ponds, etc., and forms a staple 
food in Kashmere. The fruits are nutritive and cooling, and 
are eaten fresh. The dried fruit powdered is used as an 
invalid’s food when cooked with milk. The dried powder 
contains protein 8.G p.c and carbohydrate 74.7 i>.c. 

Oocoanut, walnut, almond, etc., are very widely eaten 
in India. Nuts contain less carbohydrate, and are better 
suited for diabetics. Cocoanut water is cooling and refrige- 
rant, and is a very useful drink during fatigue and thirst. 
The milk obtained from the ripe kernel by scraping and ex- 
pression is rich in fat and protein. The kernel is a valuable 
food and is utilised in the preparation of different kinds of 
Indian delicacies 

Fruits are laxatives and valuable antiscorbutics due to 
the presence of antiscorbutic vitamin. Papaya helps the 
digestion of proteins, for which purpose green papaya is 
often used. 
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Gross 

Protein. 

Available 

Protein. 

> 

Available 
(\ hydiate 

Mineral 

Salts. 

Caloi ies 
per oz. 

Apples 

0.8 

0.2 

0.8 

10 5 

0.8 

18 

Banana 

0.8 

0.6 

0 42 

14.2 

0.7 

19.2 

Cucumber 

08 

0 6 

0.2 

8.0 

0.5 

4.8 

Figs 

1.4 

1.1 


17.0 1 

0.6 

22 

Grapes 

; 1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

14 4 

0.5 

21 

Apricots 

Water- 

1.0 

0.8 

1 

0.5 

12.0 

04 

18 

melons 

02 

0.15 : 

i 

0.1 

i i 

27 

0.2 

8.8 


Fresh fruit juices appear to be among the most valuable 
of the antiscorbutic materials. When they are preserved 
their value as such is doubtful. Thus it was found ihat lime 
juice issued in Mesopotamia up to the end of 1916, during 
the war, had no antiscorbutic value, Avhich arrived there 
after a long journey overseas and was probably over six 
months or more old when issued. It appears that the anti- 
scorbutic vitamin gradually disappears on keeping 

Sugar 

Sugar is an important article of diet and is obtained 
from the sugar-cane, beetroot, maple tree, date palm, etc. It 
contains about 94 per cent, of saccharose and about 2 per 
cent, of water, and one gramme yields 4.1 calories of energy. 
Good sugar should be of a white colour, crystalline, soluble 
in water, and not moist to the touch Unpurilied sugars 
contain nitrogenous matters which on decomposition fei- 
ment. It is used as a sweetening agent and enters largely 
in the preparation of delicacies, syrups, etc. 

Honey 

Honey is the most familiar form of invert sugar and con- 
sists of the saccharine substance collected by bees from the 
nectaries of flowers and deposited in the cells of the honey- 
comb. Honey differs from ordinary sugar in containing more 
dextrose and Ijcvulose than saccharose. The flavour is due 
to the presence of volatile substances in the flovers. It 
is largely adulterated with glucose, starch and cane sugar 
and imitated by adding a piece of genuine honeycomb to a 
jar of glucose syrup. Under the microscope pollen grains 
will always be found present in genuine honey. 



CHAPTEE IX 

ANIMAL FOODS 

Animal foods include meat, poultry, game and offal, gelatin 
and other foods prepared Dom it, fish, eggs, and milk and 
its preparations. 

Meat consists of muscle libres held together by connec- 
tive tissue. The tibres contain muscle plasma or muscle Juice, 
and this is made up of water holding in solution nitrogenous 
substances, salts and extractives The salts are chieily chlo- 
ride and phosphate of potash. About 15 per cent, of ordinary 
butcher’s meat is inedible, being made up of cartilage, ten- 
don, etc. 

The proteins of meat are myosin, muscle albumin, and 
hiemoglobin lUcjor mortis is due to the clotting of myosin, 
which makes the meat tough But acids soon develop and 
soften the myosin, which make the meat more tender and 
give it a better flavour. Meat should therefore be eaten 
after rifjor mortis has jiassed away. 

The connective tissue of meat yields gelatin on boiling ; 
and this gelatinisation is the result of conversion of collagen. 
The acids ivliich are developed improve the flavour of the 
meat. 

Connective tissues are more abundant in old animals 
than in young ones, conseipiently the meat of old animals 
is tough and requires more cooking. The amount of haimo- 
globin varies in different animals. As it contains iron it 
is of great value in supplying that element The important 
mineral matters are phosphorus and potash 

Fat is often imbedded in the connective tissues, but 
the amount varies in different animals Pork and highly 
fatted beef and mutton contain an excess of fat. Fat is also 
found in swimming birds who require a large store to lighten 
the body and as a source of heat. A large amount of fat 
hinders digestion and absorption of meat possibly by forming 
a coating around the fibres thus interfering with their solu- 
tion by the digestive juices. But the fatter the meat the 
poorer it is in water ; in other words, fat replaces water but 
not the proteins. 

Extractives are substances contained in solution in the 
meat Juice. The real chemical composition of the extractives 
is not well understood. They have none of the nutritive 
value of meat, but are of use in giving the peculiar llavour 
and taste. Thus when meat is boiled for a prolonged period 
the flavour disappears and the meat becomes insipid by the 
removal of these extractives. 
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The percentage composition of the important animal 
foods used in the tropics is given below : — 



Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hydrate. 

Salt. 

t 

Water, i 

1 

Beef (av^erage) 

20.96 

5.41 


1.14 

72.03 

Mutton 

17.11 

5.77 


1 33 

75.99 

Fowl (lean) 

19 72 

1.42 


1.37 

76 22 : 

Fish 

16.0 

5.0 


1.0 

78.0 ' 

Milk (cow) 

4.20 

3 70 

4 50 

0.7 

86.0 

Cheese (Dutch) 

28.21 

27.83 

2 50 

4.86 

36.60 ; 

Eggs 

12 55 

12.11 

0.53 

1.12 

73 47 ' 

Butter (fresh) 

2.00 

85.00 


1.00 

12 95 ' 


Inspection of Animals 

Animals must be kept under observation in a stock yard 
or cattle mart for at least 21 hours, preferably longer, before 
being slaughtered. During this period they must be fed 
and watered. They should not be too old nor too young. 
The composition, flavour, digestibility, etc., of meat differ 
with the species, age, sex, and part of the body. A good ox 
should weigh between 600 and 1200 lbs. and should be from 
2 to 8 years old. In India a gram-fed sheep weighs about 
35 lbs. and yields about 18 lbs. of meat, and an ordinary 
country sheep weighs about 25 lbs. 

Koughly the weight of an animal in pounds can be deter- 
mined by the following formula : — 

f{5L+G2). 

L = the length of the trunk from front of the scaj^ulai to 
the root of the tail. 

G = the girth of circumference just behind the scapulae 

Add to the weight thus obtained ^^th of the weight for 
very fat animals, and deduct the same amount for very lean 
ones. 

The animal is divided into carcase and off'al ; the former 
includes the whole of the skeleton with the exception of the 
head and feet, with the flesh, membranes, vessels, and fat as 
well as the kidneys and fat surrounding them ; while the 
latter includes the head, feet, skin, and all the internal 
organs except the kidneys. Sixty per cent of the total 
weight of an animal can be utilised as food, and flve per cent, 
more in the case of fat animals. 

The age of an animal can be approximately determined 
from the teeth and the rings on the horns, but dealers often 
file the horns. 

A healthy animal should be well-nourished, its skin 
supple and its muscles fairly firm and elastic It should 
not shiver or show any sign of pain, and should move about 
freely. When lying down it should be able to get up with 
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ease. The other indications of health are ; quick bright 
eyes ; nostrils red, bright and moist ; tongue not protruding; 
respiration regular and easy with no foul odour in the 
breath ; circulation tranquil ; skin glossy and smooth ; and 
excreta normal. 

When diseased, the hairs stand out and are not smooth ; 
the nostrils are dry and covered with frothy excretions ; the 
eyes heavy, the tongue furred and hanging out of the mouthy 
respiration difficult and movements slow. In febrile condi- 
tions the ears and feet, and, in milch cows, the teats 
are hot. 

Of the infectious diseases the most important are pleuro- 
pneumonia, cattle-plague, swine fever, actinomycosis, foot- 
and-mouth disease, anthrax, and tuberculosis. 

Inspection of Meat. — The carcase should be inspected 
soon affcer the animal is slaughtered It takes about 24 
hours for the carcase to thoroughly ‘set^ after slaughtering ; 
but this varies with the temperature, moisture, etc. It 
should show no signs of bruises or bile stains. Fresh and 
good meat should not show any pitting or cracking, and 
should be firm and elastic to the touch, of good colour 
throughout, and not dark-red, livid, mahogany or very pale. 
The colour of the fat varies from white to yellow. A knife 
plunged into the meat and withdrawn should smell sweet in 
good meat. The juice should be reddish and acid, alkalinity 
is a sign of decomposition. 

Examine the jaw (lumpy jaw) and palpate the tongue 
(wooden tongue) for actinomycosis, mouth for foot-and-mouth 
disease; and the glands (submaxillary, retropharyngeal 
and parotid) for tuberculosis. Of greatest value to the ins- 
pectors is the interior of the chest. In healthy animals this 
is perfectly smooth and the ribs with the intercostal muscles 
are clearly visible. If the inside is rough and the lining 
membranes cloudy, it indicates the animal had suffered from 
an inflammatory affection. The lungs should be spongy, of 
a bright pink colour, and a small piece should float on water. 
They should be free from cavities, nodules, pus, etc The 
liver should be dark brown in colour and sufficiently hard 
not to break easily on pressure. The alimentary canal 
should be free from any appearance of inflammation and 
should not smell of drugs. 

Characters of good Meat. — The following are the cha- 
racteristics given by Dr. Letheby : — 

1 It is neither of a pale pink colour nor of a deep 
purple tint, tor the former is a sign of disease, and the latter 
indicates that the animal has not been slaughtered, but has 
died with the blood in it, or has suffered from acute fever. 

2 It has a marbled appearance, from the ramification 
of little veins of fat among the muscles. 

3. It should be firm and elastic to the touch, and should 
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scarcely moisten the lingers ; bad meat being wet, sodden 
and flabby, with the fat looking like jelly or wet parchment. 

4. It should have little or no odour, and the odour should 
not be disagreeable ; for diseased meat has a sickly cada- 
varous smell, and sometimes a smell of physic. This is easily 
discoverable when the meat is chopped up and drenched 
with warm water. 

5. It should not shrink or waste much in cooking. 

6. It should not run to water, or become very wet on 
standing for a day or so ; but should, on the contrary, be 
dry upon the surface. 

7. When dried at a temperature of 212° or thereabouts, 
it should not lose more than 70 to 75 per cent, of its weight, 
whereas bad meat will lose as much as 80 per cent. 

When meat is commencing to putrefy it becomes pale, 
moist, doughy, smells sickly and olfensive, and gradually 
turns greenish The celluar tissue between the muscles 
softens and they are easily torn when stretched. 

Cjjsticerci celJuIosce and Tnch me II a spirahs when present 
are found in the muscles. The cyst of cysticerciis is oval and 
varies from inch to ^ inch in its long diameter and re- 
presents an encysted larva of T solnim. Under the micros- 
cope the larva presents a square-shaped head with a sucker 
at each angle; within the circle of suckers are two successive 
rows of booklets. To find out trichina a thin section from the 
muscles most frequently implicated (diaphragm, tongue and 
throat) is taken and pressed between two glass slides and 
examined under a microscope. If necessary a little acetic 
acid may be added to dissolve any calcareous deposit around 
the cyst. It is however not a satisfactory method and the 
best method of avoiding infection is to cook the meat well. 

Diseases produced by Unwholesome Meat —Meat de- 
composes readily in the tropics. It is advisable, therefore, 
that it should not be kept long but cooked and eaten the 
same day the animal is killed Particular care should be 
taken for the proper storage of meat, which should be pro- 
tected from flies, cockroaches, and other insects. of 

Meat, if decomposed, may irritate the gastro-intfistinal 
canal and give rise to certain symptoms, viz nausea, vomiting 
abdominal pain, diarrhoea, severe prostration and even col- 
lapse, but unless the meat is infected it rarely gives rise to 
any symptoms of poisoning Urticarial and erythematous 
rashes very often develop, or there may be fever and 
delirium. By cooking the microbes are destroyed, but the 
symptoms of poisoning are due to infective organisms (B, 
enferiticlis) and their toxins. With the exception of tuber- 
culosis and anthrax, meat is not likely to convey any in- 
infective disease. Tinned meats, etc., often contain sporing 
organisms of the B. suhtilis and mesenteriens groups A 
severe outbreak of food poisoning occurred in 1922 at Loch 
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Maree, the causative organism being CL hoiuhmAm conveyed 
by eating potted food kept in sealed jars {see p. 181 ). The 
meat of animals killed by arsenic or other poisons may pro- 
duce toxic symptoms. 

The flesh of animals suffering from such diseases as 
anthrax, rabies, glanders, general tuberculosis, etc., should 
be condemned together with those killed by accidents and 
lightning. Meat may convey embryos of tape-worm and of 
Trichinella spiral ts. Pig^s flesh may contain Cysi tcercus 
cellulosce of Tcema soLium, when it is known as pig ‘measles’, 
and that of beef — beef hneasles’ when it contains cysticercal 
or larval stage of T. sacjinata. Distonmm hepahenm is also 
common in sheep in India. 

Tiihen culosis in Animals — Cattle, pigs, poultry, and rarely 
sheep suffer from this disease The Local Government 
Board in England have adopted the following recommenda- 
tions of the Eoyal Commission on Tuberculosis as a guide 
to Meat Inspectors in the inspection of tuberculous carcases 
of cattle : — 

(a) When tlioio is miliary tubercu- 
losis of both lun^s. 

(h) Wiien tuberculous lesions are 
present on the pleura and peritoneum. 

(c) When tuberculous lesions are 
present in the muscular system oi in the 
lymphatic glands embedded in oi bet- 
ween the muscles. 

{(I) When tubeiculous lesions are 
present in any part of an emaciated 
carcase 

(a) When the lesions are conlined to 
the lungs and the thoiacic lymphatic 
glands. 

(?>) When the lesions are confined to 
the livei. 

(c) When the lesions are confined to 
the pharyngeal lymphatic glands. 

(d) AVhen the lesions aie confined to 
any combination of the foregoing, but 
are collectively small in extent. 

Cooking of Meat.— This is done for the purpose of deve- 
loping the flavour and improving the appearance of meat 
by destroying its colouring matter and making it tender. It 
sterilises the meat and lessens the risk of infection by any 
pathogenic germs or other parasites which may be present. 
It diminishes the amount of water even when meat is boiled. 
The connective tissue must as far as possible be converted 
into gelatin, but meat being a bad conductor, the heat 
must be applied slowly and the process consequently must be 
prolonged. Part of the extractive matters are removed by 
cooking and this occurs to a certain extent even in the pro- 
cess of roasting. The extractives are the chief constituents 


I The entiie cm case and 
V all the oigans may be 
/ seized. 


/ 


The carcase, if othei- 
wise healthy, shall not be 
\ condemned, but every 
I part of it containing 
tubeiculous lesions shall 
be seized. 
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of soup ; they possess little or no nutritive value and yield 
no potential energy, although they relieve a feeling of 
fatigue As it tastes and smells agreeably, soup aids diges- 
tion and is useful in the beginning of a meal. 

If it is desired to make soup, beaf tea or chicken broth 
it is obvious that we want to extract all we can. The meat 
should be chopped fine and put in cold water and then raised 
to boiling which is continued till all nutriment is extracted 
from meat and bone. 

If the meat is to be eaten it is necessary to conserve all 
the value of the meat. 

(a) To boil meat or fish plunge into boiling water to 
coagulate surface albumin and then keep the pot simmering 
at a temperature below boiling. 

(5) To roast meat it should be placed in front of a very 
hot fire and rotated. This coagulates surface albumin, and 
the process continued without loss of valuable juices. 

(c) To fry, oil or fat is used, which can be raised to a 
high temperature. 

Changes taking place during roasting are : — 

(1) The extractives are drawn to the surface and are 
utilised for basting. 

(2) The muscular bundles swell and break up and the 
myosinogen coagulates to myosin. 

(o) Connective tissue is gelatinised. 

(4) Fats are melted and break out from connective tissue 
over the surface of the meat and prevent it from getting 
dry in the cooking process. 

Digestibility of Meat. — Both the mechanical and the 
chemical parts of digestion are performed by the stomach, 
which renders the chief nutritive constituent of meat 
(protein) fit for absorption. During the process of diges- 
tion the fibres swell up and become soft, greyish-yellow in 
colour and pulpy. Meat with thin short fibres is more 
easily digested than that whose fibres are thick and long. 
Lean meat is more digestible than fat meat. Chicken and 
poultry are amongst the most digestible of all meats. But 
the digestibility largely depends upon its quality and the 
manner of cooking, jessen has found that 3 J ounces of beef 
disappeared from the stomach at different times, depending 


on the method of cooking, thus : — 


Eaw beef 

.. 2 hours 

Half boiled 

... n „ 

Wholly boiled ... 

. 3 

Half roasted 

. 3 „ 

Wholly roasted . . 

^ 

4 „ 


Common Fokms of Meat 

Beef.— It is very extensively used, being cheaper than 
mutton. But the flesh varies in quality according to the 
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part used ; rump, sirloin and fore limbs being considered 
the best. Beef is more strengthening, but requires strong 
digestive powers. 

Veal is the flesh of calves and is less nutritious and less 
easily digested than the flesh of the adult animal 

Mutton. — This is more easy of digestion and is largely 
used in India. Its fibres are shorter and more tender, but it 
contains a larger proportion of fat than beef, and is conse- 
<iuently not suited for invalids According to Jessen 3^ oz. 
of raw mutton are digested in the same time as an equal 
weight of beef. The flavour and digestibility often dci:)end 
upon the breed of the sheep, and their pasturage. 

Pig. — This is comparatively less used in India, as 
Hindus, Mahomedans and eJews do not take it. On account 
of the large quantity of fat it contains, pork is the most 
difficult of all meats to digest ; 3^ oz. requiring three hours 
for digestion, as against two hours for beef. Bacon is more 
digestible as the fat is in a more granular form. Like all 
fat meat, pig flesh contains less water. It is usually taken 
boiled with other lean meats like turkey, chicken, veal, or 
with eggs and vegetables, like peas, beans, etc. The pig is 
liable to be affected with the Cysticerms of Taenia solium 
forming ^‘measles,’' and this measly pork gives rise to a 
form of tape-worm — T. solium. It is further affected with 7W- 
ehinell a spiralis, causing the disease known as ‘^trichinosis.’’ 

In the tropics generally the pig is a foul feeder and 
scavenger, and hence it is considered not suitable for food. 
Its flesh is known at times to have produced intestinal 
disturbances. The Chinese are very fond of pork, but they 
generally cook it well (Simpson). 

Goat — This is largely used in India, especially by the 
Hindus. Its fibres are shorter, more tender than either beef 
or mutton, and contain less fat, consequently goat flesh is 
more easily digested. The goat is immune to tubercular 
diseases. 

Poultry and Game. — These are very favourite forms of 
food ; but in general aspect the flesh differs from that of 
ruminating animals. The flesh of birds differs from that of 
mammals in not being permeated by fat, consequently it is 
easily digested. The food on which these birds are fed 
makes a great difference in the character of the flesh. The 
flesh of the fowl, guinea fowl, turkey and partridge is 
white, tender, of delicate flavour, and easy of digestion ; the 
flesh of ducks and geese is darker, and is well-known to 
disagree with delicate stomachs. Game birds contain less 
fat than poultry. Of the game birds there are many 
varieties in all parts of India, and these are largely eaten 
and esteemed as wholesome and delicate food. Partridge, 
snipe, quail, pigeon, wild fowl, etc., have distinctive 
characteristics of their own. 
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Liver. — This is an important article of food and contains 
vitamins A, B, C and D, bein^ especially rich in vitamin A. 
Liver protein is easily utilised and contains valuable mineral 
elements, chiefly manganese and iron. The former stimu- 
lates growth, while the latter enters into the composition of 
haemoglobin. Besides being an important article of food its 
value in the treatment of pernicious anaemia and sprue is 
now recognised. 


Fish 

Fish plays an important part in the ordinary food supply 
of India, and makes a welcome addition to the monotonous 
diet. It has a very high nutritive value, though not so stim- 
ulating as meat, but in general it is less rich in fat than 
ordinary meat. Fish contains all the vitamins except vitamin 
0. It also contains iodine, sea-flsh being specially rich. The 
flewsh of many tishes has a peculiar odour, and dili'erent kinds 
vary greatly in their nutritive value, quality and diges- 
tibility. 

There are two classes of fish : fat and Jean. Those 
that contain less than 2 per cent, of fat are known as lean 
fish ; “kai” or climbing perch {AnaJjas scandens)^ and ^^magur’^ 
belong to this group. Those containing 2 to 5 per cent, or 
more of fat are grouped as fat fish. 

Fish is poorer in extractives and therefore less stimula- 
ting than meat, but as it is digested more rapidly it is espe- 
cially suited for invalid food, when stronger kinds of animal 
food are not so well digested. Lean fish is easily digested as 
the fibres are shorter and there is a comparative absence of 
fat. Fat fishj on the other hand, is very difficult to digest, 
and the oil is apt to get rancid and cause irritation of the 
stomach. Dried or salted fish is less readily digested than 
the smaller or younger ones. 

Sea fish are more palatable but cannot be procured in 
parts other than in sea side districts. The common salt 
water fish are Clupea iJisha or Hilsa (Indian salmon), Sier 
fish, Cyhium commersonii, though found in Asiatic waters are 
also found in Zanziber and off the East African Coast. Spe- 
cies of Mullet and of Pomfret, are also eaten cither fresh or 
salted. The famous Bombay Duck, Harpodon nrherens, is a 
sea fish. 

The tropical seas of Africa also furnish many excellent 
fish, e. fj. the Sier fish and various species of Pomfret. 

Kohu is one of the best known fresh-water fishes found 
in India and Burma. The Carp family also furnish good 
edible fishes, e g., katla. The mango or topsi is also a good 
fish highly prized in India. 

Absorption of fish takes place like meat, about 05 per 
cent, of total solids, 97 per cent, of protein, and 90 per cent. 
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of fat entering the blood, so that lish ranks amongst the 
most fully absorbed of all foods. 

It is popularly believed that fish is a valuable brain food, 
owing to the excess of phosphates that it contains. But 
many doubt this statement, and are of opinion that this 
depends more upon the ready digestibility by yiersons of sed- 
entary habits than on any other factor, and that there is no 
justification for the statement that fish is rich in phosphorus. 

As a source of energy, its value depends on the amount of 
fat in contains, fat fish being equal in this resjiect almost to 
moderately fat meat. As a source of building material, fish 
is inferior to meat as it contains less protein. The belief that 
fish possesses aphrodisiac properties is a mistake; in fact, 
there is no evidence in its favour : on the other hand some 
authorities have pointed out that maritime x>opulations are 
not- especial Iv prolific (Hutchison) 

Shell Fish. — Allied to fish are lobsters, crabs, shrinqis, 
prawns, and oysters, and they are very populiir as articles of 
diet These liave high nutritive pro])erties, but are less 
digestible Sometimes, however, they produce symptoms of 
a poisonous or irritating nature, sucli as nausea, vomiting 
diarrluea, giddiness, etc, and frequently an erythematous 
rash As mentioned before, oysters when eaten raw are 
more easily digested than when cooked page 175). 
Vinegar, pepper, salt, onions, etc , are added to stimulate 
the secretion of gastric juice and to aid digestion. 

Inspection of Fish. — Fresh fish is firm, stifl and elastic to 
the touch, and if held Hat on the hand the tail should not 
droop The condition of fresh fish should be always in a 
state of rigor mortis, t e., should not be soft or puljiy. The 
eyes should be clear and bright and not dull or sunken 
The gills should be bright red and not muddy, jiale or 
discoloured. If decomposition sets in the body becomes 
flaccid. The skin should be intact and the scales not easily 
detachable in a sound fish. Soon after death the blood 
of fish coagulates ; when decomposition begins, the blood, 
on cutting the fish, will run out as a dull red lii^uid of an 
offensive odour If on removing the bones a dull red mark 
at the points where they touched the flesh is noted, it 
indicates that the decom^^osition is well advanced. Mussels 
and oysters become unfit for food very soon after death. 

To avoid rapid decomposition fish should be cut open 
and eviscerated soon after being caught. It may be sent to 
distant places packed in ice. 

Many parasites live in fish, but only one, Dihothrioce- 
phalus lafus, can be conveyed to man. 

Poisoning by fish sometimes occurs. Oysters frequently 
give rise to an urticarial rash and when taken from sewage- 
contaminated water may carry cholera or typhoid infection. 
In certain seasons, especially during spawning, fish ceases 

15 
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to be wholesome and acquires poisonous properties. Accord- 
ing to Simpson, Indian mackerel and sardines on the Malabar 
coast are sometimes poisonous, and often the Bombay oyster 
causes serious illness when taken out of season, or when not 
absolutely fresh. Fish in any stage of decomposition should 
be condemned, as every hour adds to the degree of putre- 
faction. 

Dried Fish. — It is unwholesome as it is often in a state 
of putridity, and when stored acts as a source of nuisance 
to the neighbourhood, as the smell arising from it is ollensive 
and sickening. 

Tinned Meat and Fish. — This is often dangerous in 
tropical climates, for it not infrequently gives rise to symp- 
toms of poisoning of a very serious nature If required, it 
should be bought from well reputed and respectable lirms 
that do not deal in old stocks. Provisions imported between 
the months of March and October should be avoided, as the 
liot voyage deteriorates their quality. They should be 
carefully examined before opening for consumption. This 
consists of the following methods : — 

1. Inspection. —Look for indentations, holes or signs 
of gross ill-use Presence of rust should be looked upon 
with suspicion as it may cause perforation. The most im- 
portant sign is the bulging of the tin indicating decomposi- 
tion and formation of gas. The presence of more than one 
soldered hole in an otherwise good tin has no signihcance 
They should look fresh and new 

2. Palpation. — Entrance of air through a leak in the tin 
gives it a springy feel due to loss of vacuum A sense of 
resistance will be felt if there is internal pressure due to 
gas formation. 

3. Percussion — A tympanitic note indicates an unsound 
tin, while a dull note indicates a sound tin. This method is 
of little value in case of canned fruits. 

4. Shaking . — Canned meat produces no sound on shaking, 
but when the contents are in an advanced stage of decom- 
position and partially liquid then a loose sloppy sound is 
detected. 

On opening the tin the whole of the contents should be 
taken out at once. Sardines, salmons, herrings, oysters, etc., 
are extensively imported into India ; of these sardines, 
owing to the amount of oil contained in the tin, are less 
likely to cause poisoning and are much better than other 
fresh packed tinned fishes, especially salmon. 

Cooking of Fish. — This depends upon the kind of fish 
used. Oily fishes are best boiled, and this makes them more 
wholesome. Frying in oil is the common practice with the 
Indians. The secret of frying consists in sudden exposure 
of the fish to a very high temperature, which has the effect 
of coagulating the proteins on the surface and any escape 
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of soluble substances is thus prevented Cooking of fish 
should be avoided in either brass or copper vessels. When 
copper vessels are used they are usually, tinned inside, with 
Avhat is commonly known as ^^kalai,’’ but this should be 
always of tin, and not an alloy of tin and lead Aluminium 
and iron vessels are better and less dangerous than copper 
ones, for in the presence of acids like vinegar, etc., copper 
forms a compound, acetate of copper, which is a iiowerful 
gastro-intestinal irritant, whereas with aluminium it forms 
alum, which is an astringent, and, therefore, harmless 


Eggs 

The egg is a typical example of food containing all the 
proximate iirinciplcs necessary for the growth and develop- 
ment of the body. It is however deficient as regards car- 
bohydrates. An ordinary hen’s egg weiglis about 1| ounces ; 
of this about 12 per cent consists of shell, {58 per cent of 
white, and 30 per cent, of yolk. Tlie shell consists of car- 
bonate of lime, and the white with the yolk consists princi- 
pally of nitrogenous elements. The white is made up of a 
solution of various proteins, the chief being egg-albumin. 
The yolk contains a large quantity of fat and a considerable 
proportion of lecithin, a phospho-protein called a itcllin, and 
organic compounds of phosphoius and iron. The yolk con- 
tains less albuminous matter and does not so readily solidify 
with heat As it contains a large (piantity of oily matter, 
it lloats in the white. The egg is rich m vitamins A, Bi, B 2 
and D 

The comparative analysis of a hen’s egg is as follows : — 



i 

Water. Protein. 

i 

; Fat. 

Othei non- 
nitrogenous 
matte 1 

Mineral 

matter. 

White 

85 7 

12.(i 

i 

! 0 25 


0.59 

Yolk 

i 

50 9 

16.2 

! 31.75 

0.13 j 

109 


The egg is almost completely absorbed in the intestines, 
only 3 per cent, of residue being left. The value of one egg 
as food is equal to half a tumbler of good milk, and the 
potential energy yielded amounts to 70 calories. 

It is a known fact that mineral matters are more readily 
absorbed when they exist in organic combination Hence 
iron in the yolk of eggs is absorbed very easily. Yolk of 
eggs is therefore a valuable food for anaemic patients. It is 
also very rich in calcium ; in fact, except milk, no food 
contains so much lime salts in such an assimilable form. 

The digestlhilitij of eggs depends upon the form in which 
they are eaten. Eaw eggs are not all digested in the 
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stomach ; this is perhaps due to the fact that being bland 
they hardly excite gastric secretion The following table 
from Hutchison shows the length of time eggs remain in the 
stomach under different conditions of cooking : — 


2 eggs lightly boiled .. . ... I'l hours 

2 eggs raw .. ... 21 „ 

2 poached eggs cooked iii butter 2^ „ 

2 eggs hard boiled 3 „ 

2 egg omelette . 3 „ 


If hard-boiled eggs be iinely divided and masticated they 


can be disposed of as easily as soft-boiled eggs. If the 
absorption of eggs from the intestine is delayed, decomposi- 
tion ensues with production of ILS and ammonia. 


Eggs are preserved for a long time by preventing the en- 
trance of air through the pores, by thoroughly smearing the 
shell when fresh with wax, gum, butter, lanl or oil, or by 
immersing in a solution of sodium silicate 

Decomposed eggs are detected by placing them in a salt 
solution (about 2 oz. of salt in a pint of water) when they 


float. Fresh eggs are always heavier than stale ones Hold 
an egg before a candle or a liglit, if fresh, it is translucent 
in the centre ; if stale, at the poles 


Milk 


Milk is an ideal food and contains all the ])roximate prin- 
ciples of a well-balanced diet ; in fact it forms the only diet 
for children up to the age of eighteen months It is the 
secretion of the mammary glands and exists in the form of 
an emulsion of fat containing proteins, salts, and carbohy- 
drates held in solution in water The average percentage 
composition of various kinds of milk commonly used by man 
is given in the following table : — 


' 

Kind of milk. 

Pioteiri. 

Fa< 

Garboliydiato. 

Salts. 

W ator. 

Human 

2 97 

2 90 

5.87 

0.16 

88 0 

Cow 

4.0 

3.7 

4.8 

0.7 

86.8 

Buffalo 

4.4 

9.0 

4.8 

0 8 

81.0 

Ass 

1.79 

1.02 

5 50 

0.42 

91.17 

Goat 

i 3.62 

4.20 

4.0 

0.56 

87.54 


In milk we have the diff*erent classes of alimentary princi- 
ples necessary for health, but the relative proportions are 
not so well suited for adults under normal conditions, an 
excessive amount of water and albuminoids inducing too 
active metabolism. 

The proteins of milk constitute about 3.5 per cent, of the 
total weight ; they are caseinogen, which forms about 3 p c.; 
ladalhumin, 0.4 p.c. ; and the remainder is ladoglohulin. 
Caseinogen is a phosphoprotein, and differs from albumin 
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in not being coagulated by heat It is, however, readily 
coagulated by weak acids and rennet. Casein is kept in 
solution with phosphate of lime. 

The chief mineral mafter of milk is phosphate of calcium 
(which occurs partly in combination with citric acid and the 
rest as phosphates) ; sodium and j)otassium chlorides, mag- 
nesium pliosphate and a very small quantity of iron are also 
present. The iron content of human milk is tAvo to three 
times that of cow’s milk. Stockman* has shown that 5 pints 
of milk are required to supply the necessary amount of iron 
for an adult every day 

The fat of milk is composed mainly of the glycerides of 
butyl ic, palmitic and oleic acids. It exists as globules of 
various sizes in the form of an emulsion, and constitutes 
about to 4 per cent, of the total weight. When milk is 
allowed to stand for some time the fat rises to the top as 
cream bringing with it most of the bacteria The natural 
colouring matter of milk (lipochrome) rises with the fat and 
a bluish iluid remains. The minimum legal standard of fat 
in England is d p c. (irood milk contains about 8 to 12 ])er 
cent, of cream Skimmed milk from Avhieh the cream has 
been removed, contains about 1 per cent, of fat, and is not 
of much value for healthy peoyile, but is better adapted for 
weak stomachs As it contains all the nitrogenous elements 
it is far more nutritious than whey Experiments made on 
children by the Scottish Board of Health have shoAvn that 
sejiarated milk, i e , machine-skimmed milk Avas as good for 
producing accelerated groAvth as whole milk (exceyit in the 
youngest children). 

The car hoJnjd rate of milk is lactose or milk-sugar. It is 
present to the extent of from 4 to 5 per cent, and remains 
dissolved in the fluid after casein and the fat globules have 
been separated It is not prone to alcoholic fermentation, 
but Avhen it is exposed to the air for some time and especi- 
ally if it be Avarm, certain chemical changes take place, and 
part of the lactose is converted into lactic acid ; this acid 
combines Avith cahdum of the calcium caseinogenate to form 
calcium lactate, and caseinogen becomes precipitated. This 
change is due to the action of an enzyme secreted by certain 
micro-organisms, and does not occur if the milk is stored in 
closed sterilised vessels 

The enzymes of milk are catalytic in action. They are 
amylolytic, proteolytic and lipolytic. They are probably 
colloidal in nature or closely resemble protein and are in- 
exhaustible in their power. They are, however, destroyed 
by heat Peroxidase is present in coav’s milk, rarely in 
human milk. 

Vitamms in milk — Milk contains all the four vitamins. 

* Jour, of Physiology, Vol. xviii, 1895. 
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Vitamin A is x^resent in considerable quantity so long as the 
full natural quantity of milk fat is unaffected, but removal 
of cream interferes ith this vitamin. Moreover, when the 
cows receive fresh green fodder the quantity reaches its 
maximum. Both the factors of vitamin B are present in 
small quantity, just enough to balance the other ingredients 
of milk, but not in excess to supplement the deliciencies of 
vitamin B in other articles of a mixed diet. Vitamin C is 
present in small quantity, but the amount varies with the 
season and depends upon the food eaten by the cows during 
the lactation period. Cow’s milk is fairly richer in vitamin 
D than human milk. Irradiation of milk by ultra-violet 
light greatly increases its antirachitic property by acti- 
vating the ergosterol present in the milk Similarly 
lactating women exposed to ultra-violet rays give milk of 
increased antirachitic power. 

The milk sold in the Calcutta markets as cow ^s milk is 
largely mixed with buffalo’s milk. Buffalo’s milk has a larger 
jiroportion of total solids and fat than cow ’s milk, and admits 
of a larger dilution wdth water. It is therefore nob so diges- 
tible or pleasant to take The intermixture of such a milk, 
so highly rich in fat and coagulable casein, with cow’s milk 
renders it unfit for use as an infant-food. 

Goat’s milk is also used in India especially for infants. 
It is richer in cream, but |)00rer in protein than the milk of 
the cow. On the other hand human milk and ass’s milk are 
richer in sugar than cow ’s milk 

The richness, the colour, and flavour of cow’s milk vary 
with the character of the food on which the animal is fed. 
The first part of the milk contains more water, wdiilethe last 
part is rich in fat The character of the milk also varies w ith 
the class and race In some, the milk is comparatively 
thicker ; during 1 he rains milk is as a rule thin, and in Avinter 
much thicker. 

The use of humanised cow’s milk in place of, or in addition 
to, breast milk is not uncommon, and it is necessary that the 
difference between the two should be carefully noted. ]3reast- 
fed infants get their nourishment direct from the mother, at 
a suitable temperature and adequately mixed without any 
exposure to the air. The milk contains no adulterants or pre- 
servatives and above all is bacteriologically clean and pure. 
Bottle-fed infants, on the other hand, get their milk which 
has passed through several hands, and has been exposed to 
endless risks of contamination in buckets, pails, cans, jugs, 
etc., and admitting for a moment that it was neither skimmed, 
watered, nor otherwise adulterated, yet after being exposed 
to the dust of the streets, and to filthy surroundings of 
dairies, etc , it arrives in varying degrees of staleness, more 
or less polluted and charged with microbes. 

Diseases due to Milk.— Milk is responsible for more 
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deaths and sickness than all other foods This is due to the 
fact that bacteria grow well in milk and that it is rather diffi- 
cult to handle and keep it clean, fresh and in a satisfactory 
condition. It decomposes easily and excepting eggs is the 
only article of food derived from the animal kingdom which 
is consumed in a raw state. It is most commonly adulterated 
and is open to all sorts of infection and pollution 

Inflammation of the udder is associated with streptococciy 
staphylococciy coli and lactic acid hacilU, and milk from cows 
sutfering from mastitis will contain enormous numbers of 
these organisms. Malta fever is due to consumption of 
milk of goats infected with Brucella (Micrococcus) melitensis 
Abortus or undulant fever is transmitted to man either through 
direct contact with infected animals or through consumption 
of raw milk derived from cows infected with Brucella abortus. 
This organism is the cause of the most widespread disease of 
cattle, and causes abortion in pregnant cows when infected 
Sore-throat, vesicles in the mouth, or fever may be caused by 
drinking milk of coavs infected with foot-ambmouth disease 
T}fphoid yparaf jj phoid y diarrhoea ydiphtlicna, scarlet fever, dysen- 
tery and cholera arc frequently due to drinking of milk conta- 
minated with tliese organisms through carriers, contacts, 
flies, dirt, missed cases, etc. Infection may be caused by the 
use of contaminated water either for washing the utensils or 
for adulterating the milk. Except tuberculosis and undulant 
fevci, where the germs are conveyed directly through the 
milk, all other diseases are due to infection of the milk with 
the different specific organisms. 

It is obvious that there must be a grave danger of conta- 
mination of milk when pro])er care is not taken to obtain it 
under cleanly condition. Milk is one of the best culture media 
for pathogenic bacteria The only important communicable 
disease common to man and cattle is tuberculosis. A large 
number of milch cows are more or less affected with tubercu- 
losis in Europe, but not so in India 

Milk-borne epidemics have the following points in 
common : — 

1 The epidemics have an explosive onset, they come on 
suddenly and disappear gradually. 

2. The number of persons infected varies, but all the 
cases occur simultaneously. 

3 The outbreaks last only a short time and extend over 
a definite area. Thus several members of the same family are 
attacked at one and the same time. 

4 Children being milk drinkers are more frequently 
attacked than adults. For the same reason the outbreaks 
are more common amongst rich people who drink milk more 
freely than the poor. 

5. The average number of cases in each house is greater 
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than what might have been ordinarily An average of two 
attacks in a lionse may be considered high. 

6. There aviU be found a common milk-supply among 
a large proportion of the infected houses 

Adulteration of Milk. — The value of milk as an article 
of diet in India cannot be over-estimated Just what meat 
is to the Europeans is milk to the Indians. It is of vital 
importance that the supply should as far as possible be pure 
and wholesome. Unfortunately adulteration is the rule, and 
a pure supply is found under exceptional circumstances. 

The adulterants commonly used are : — 

1 Water, which is very often polluted. 

2. Cane sugar or hafasa, a preparation of treacle. 

3 Cream is very often removed, and water added sub- 
sequently to maintain the specitic gravity ; or the evening 
milk after the removal of the cream is mixed with the 
morning milk 

4. Starch, flour, or arrowroot are often added to milk 
5 jMilks of dilfcrent animals are mixed together, c (j. 
that of butfalo Avith cow’s milk 

Preservatives in the form of borax, boric acid, formalin, 
etc., are not as a rule used in India. 

Examination of Milk. — A sample of good milk should 
be opaque, of white colour, without any deposit or ])eculiar 
taste or smell Fresh milk is amphoteric, due probably to 
acid phosphates of alkalies; it however soon becomes acid 
When the acidity amounts to 0 4 p c. lactic acid it is appre- 
ciable to taste, and when it reaches 0 (> p c. it curdles. The 
specific ffraintij varies from 1027 io 1034, and lessens with 
the increase of fat, and falls one degree for each rise of KFF. 
above GO^F. This is usually estimated by the lactometer 
which is a satisfactory guide when milk is adulterated with 
water only. But if sugar is added, or if water is added after 
skimming, then its determination cannot be taken as a 
reliable index of the character of the sample The exmiiia- 
tion should be made at a tem})eraturc of OO^^F. Insoluble 
dirt is always present in milk to a certain extent. It is 
largely manurial in origin and is estimated by allowing a 
known quantity of milk to stand for some time and then 
weighing the residue Houston advocated the measurable 
amount to be less than 10 parts per 100,000. 

When milk, adulterated with water, is placed in a white 
vessel, a pale blue line can be seen where the surface of the 
milk touches the A^essel. This can be easily detected by the 
naked eye so long as the amount is about one-hfth of the 
total volume of the milk. 

Cane sugar as an adulterant is detected by adding an 
equal quantity of diluted hydrochloric acid and a few grains 
of powdered resorcin to the milk and heating it, when a 
blood-red colour is produced. The total solids should not be 
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less than 11 5 per cent , but generally they are 12 to 14 per 
C(Ult 

The presence of starch is detected by adding a solution 
of iodine, which colours it blue. 

Fat in milk is detected by general methods, of A\hich 
Leftmann-Beam’s process is the best. 

Preservation of Milk. — Milk can be preserved by — 

1. PasfennsaUon — This means destruction by heat of 
pathogenic organisms which may be yiresent, or reduction of 
the number of other organisms, specially those which cause 
milk to sour, without altering apiireciably the physical and 
chemical characters of the milk. This is done by heating to 
not less than 1 lo^F. and not more thanir)0<^F for 30 minutes 
If the temperature is raised to LIO^F. and ke])t for 30 
minutes a small proportion (5 p c ) of milk albumin is 
rendered insoluble. It does not sterilise the milk and is not 
a cure for dirty milking methods It has the advantage over 
boiling in that the enzymes aie not destioyed, nor does it 
alter the appearance, taste, llavour and the nutritive value 
of the milk, and except the antiscorbutic vitamin, which is 
sensitive to heat above 125^K, other vitamins are not 
aft'ected. 

A large variety of appliances have been devised for th(‘. 
])urposeof pasteurisation ; of these the ^^holder'’ t;>})e is (jiiite 
satisfactory. Sometimes milk is iiasteurised in air-tight 
stojipered bottles; this keeps milk sterile for a longer 
])eriod than when ])asteurised in bulk. But for this ])ur])ose 
s])ecial a])paiatus is required which must ensuie that the 
milk is not heated above 1 1h^F to ino^F and theie must be 
means of ascertaining detinitely that the milk has been kejit 
at the reipiired tenijxu-ature for 3t) minutes. In the ‘‘hash” 
type the milk is very rapidly heated to a relatively high 
temperature 1 000 to 1 (>5®F and then cooled This does not 
give satisfactory result The simplest form of “holder” 
type consists of a cylindrical tank surrounded with a vater 
jacket into which steam is admitted to heat the milk W hen 
the milk reaches the pasteurising temperature the steam is 
cut oif and the milk kept in the “holder” for 30 minutes and 
then it is cooled by a flow of cold water through the jacket. 

2 The addit ion of peroxide of hydrogen, and heating to 
a temperature of hDtk for three hours Milk so heated is 
known as “Buddeised,” and lemains normal in taste and 
keeps fresh for about a week. 

3. Elect rica] treatment. — Attempts have been made to 
sterilise milk by means of electric current without detriment 
to the quality which may occur from heat treatment. It is 
however a complicated and expensive method 

4. Drying — This is generally done by (1) passing the 
milk through steam-heated rollers or rotating drums so as to 
reduce it to a line powder. It foims a thin film which is 
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scraped oft* the drum and powdered ; (2) evaporating the 
milk m a partial vacuum which is then forced by pressure 
through a narrow opening into a stream of hot dry air at a 
temperature of llo^C. The average percentage composition 
of dry milk is protein, 25-28 ; fat, 25-28; sugar, 34-10 ; water, 
5-7. The vitamin content of dried milk is variable and 
depends on the vitamin content of the original milk, method 
adopted in drying, and the age of the dried milk. When 
using dried milk for infants it should bo supplemented with 
organge juice, cod-liver oil, or irradiated ergosterol to ensure 
sufticient supply of the vitamins. 

5. Addition of anf/scpLcs, c r/., formalin, boric acid, etc 
Under the English Law no preservatives are alloA\ed to be 
mixed with milk or any of the milk products. 

Effects of Heat on Milk — When boiled in an open pan 
milk forms a thin skin on the top ; this surface tilm consists 
of salts of lime with fat, partly dried casein, and coagulated 
lactalbumin. When heated for a long time the vitamin 
content is lowered, it becomes thicker in consistency, 
brownish in colour, and altered in taste. The change in 
colour is due to caramelisation of lactose, and this thickened 
or condensed milk, commonly known as ‘‘Khir,” is widely 
used in India as a delicacy. But the most important eft'ect 
of boiling milk is that it is rendered sterile. The changes 
brought about in the milk by heating depend n])on the 
degree of heat and the length of exposure Heat lessens 
the stability of the colloids and increases the size of the 
protein particles The chief chemical change is the precipita- 
tion of calcium and magnesium The soluble calcium salt 
is reduced from about 20 p c. of the total calcium in the 
fresh milk to about 20 p.c. in pasteurised milk, and to 15 
p.c after one hourks boiling This lowering of soluble 
calcium diminishes the metabolism of calcium, phosphorus 
and nitrogen of the body Heat also reduces the iodine 
of separated milk by volatilisation by 20 p c or more 
according to the duration, leaving the ratio of dift’usible 
to non-dift*usible iodine unaltered. 

Digestibility of Milk. — It should be noted that milk, 
though a fluid, is rendered practically solid after it reaches 
the stomach. During digestion the gastric juice curdles 
the milk ; the curdling is due to the change brought about 
in the casein by rennin. The casein of cow’s milk forms 
dense and hard curd, whereas the coagula of human and 
ass’s milk are softer and flocculent. The curds later on 
are changed into albumoses and peptones by the digestive 
ferments. 

Citrate of soda prevents coagulation of milk by con- 
verting soluble lime salts into insoluble calcium citrate. 
Aeration by the use of sparklets is an important factor in 
avoiding clotting. The digestibility of milk depends on 
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the density of the clots in the stomach. Tiie formation 
of large dense clots can be avoided by taking milk m sips, 
when the milk is broken up in the stomach and does not 
form hard clots. It has been found that it takes about 
two hours for a glass of milk to leave the stomach, but 
the condition of the milk has a great influence on the 
duration of its stay, thus : — 

002 c c. (about a pint) raw milk leaves after 3^ hours 
„ „ skimmed „ 3^ „ 

„ „ sour „ 3 „ 

,, ,, boiled ,, 4^ 

The digestion of milk is completed in the intestines by 
the pancreatic juice, which acts more powerfully on milk 
than gastric juice Absorption of milk is more or less 
complete ; in fact, the protein and fat are absorbed as well 
as, or even better than, the protein and fat of beef (Hut- 
chison). Hut when milk foiins the only diet of an adult it 
is not so readily absorbcnl Under normal conditions about 
90 per cent of the available potential energy leaches the 
blood Milk is absorbed with less expendituie of energy 
than any other food ; in other words, theie is less wear and 
tear of the intestines 

Graded Milk. — Under Milk (Special Designations) Cider 
1923, four main grades of milk, Certitied, Ciade A, 
Grade A (Tuberculin Tested) and Pasteurised have been 
sanctioned in England. The conditions under A\hich licences 
for selling the diiferent giaded milks may be gi anted are : — 

Certified — Each cow is examined every three months, 
and tuberculin tested every six months No fresh animal 
is to be added to the herd unless tuberculin tested within 
three months Animals giving positive reaction are to be 
removed from the herd, and any animal showing clinical 
signs of disease should be isolated or removed The milk 
should be bottled on the farm immediately after production, 
and the bottle sealed bv a suitable disc and covered with 
a cap. The cap shall bear the name and address of the 
producer, the day of production, and bear the words 
“Certified Milk’’ Milk may not be treated by heat. 

Grade A . — Every animal is examined every three months 
and any showing evidence of disease is isolated. Milk 
from isolated cows may not be sold as Grade A milk. If 
tubercle bacilli are found in the milk of a cow ste])s should 
be taken to ascertain which animals are diseased and to 
remove them. The herd must be kept separate fiom all 
other cattle. Milk should be sent out in sealed containers 
bearing the words “Grade A” milk as in case of “(.’ertitied 
Milk”. If not it should be put up in other suitable containers 
of not less than 2 gallons capacity, tightly covered and 
sealed and labelled. 

Grade A. (Tuberculin Tested). — As for Grade A milk with 
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the addition that every cow is tuberculin tested every six 
months. 

Grade A Pasteurised . — Milk to be retained at a temi)era- 
ture of 145^ to 1 50° F. for at least oO minutes and then 
suddenly cooled to temperature of not more than 550F. 
The milk should not be treated otherwise than by heat, 
and should not be pasteurised more than once. 

Bacterial content : — 


Designation. 

1 No. ot hacteiia 
i pel e.e. 

No. ot P. coll 

ill 

i Certified 

' :!().oo() 

O.l G.C. 

(hade A 

2()0.(){)() 

0 01 c.c. 

! (hade A Pasteurised 

HO.OOO 

1 c c. 

' Pasteurised 

1. ... ... . 

1 ]()0.(K)0 

— . 


In tlie new Atilk Designations Order of 1030 tlie follow- 
ing designations have been introduced, viz — 

1 ^‘Tuberculin Ti^sted’’, to which the word ^T'ertitied’^ 
IS added if bottled on the farm, and the word '‘Pasteurised’’ 
if subjected to the requisite heat treatment 

2 "Accredited”, and if bottled on the farm "Accredited 
Farm Bottled” 

3 The designation of "Pasteurised”. 

Under the new order it is not necessary to put the date 
of production on the cap of the designated bottles 

Improvement of Milk-supply —This is one of the many 
vexed ([uestions which reipiires careful study. 

Two methods may be adoi)ted for improving the ipiality 
of the milk-supply ; (a) legis- 

lation, and (h) instructing the 
dairymen in tlie essentials of hy- 
gienic milk production. Dairymen 
being illiterate, instructions can 
only be given by practical demon- 
stration Individual farms should 
be visited, existing conditions 
examined, and the special advan- 
tages of improvement explained. 

Practical suggestions should be 
given, and no one should be asked 
to adopt improvements which are Fki.— 33 

beyond his ability and intelli- 
gence The cleanliness of the An Improved Type of 
utensils, the treatment of the milk. Milk- pail 

tlie local sanitation and the breed- 
ing of flies and other dangers should be carefully explained 

The English Milk and Dairy Order, 1926, provides for 
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the registration of dairymen, inspection of dairies including 
veterinary inspection, control of communicable bovine 
disease, prevention of the spread of human infectious disease 
through milk and for ensuring proper management and 
handling. 

The following rules, if carefully followed, will effect a 
marked improvement in the character of milk-supply : — 

(a) The milk should be received in clean, freshly scalded 
metal vessels and should be protected from Hies No chick- 
ens, cats, etc , should even be allowed in a dairy 

(h) The cow's tail should be secured to prevent flicking 
dirt attached to it during milking 

(c) The floor of milk sheds and the approaches to the 
sheds should be ])aved and kept as clean as ])ossible. 

(d) All persons handling milk should be clean, should not 
suffer from any communicable disease, and should not be 
‘‘carriers " 

(e) The cow should be healthy and free fiom any infection, 
nor suffer from inflammatory condition of the udder It should 
be ])roperly groomed to remove dung from its body, and the 
udders should be properly washed 

if) All bottles and cans used should be washed and 
sterilised 

{(j) Feeding the cow during milking and jiutting the 
fingers into the milk should not be allowed 

(h) Do not strain, skim, or keep the milk in the cowshed 
(0 All refuse should be removed to a safe distance 
daily. 

For the purity of milk-supply the following regulations of 
the Bengal Municipal Act, 1932 will be of interest : — 

The ('omniissioiiors at a inoot inty may, and wlnm reipiirod 
hv the Local (lovornineiit shall, make by-laws legaiding all or any 
of t]u‘ following inattois 

(a) the legistration of all daiiyinen, oi piusons sidling nnlK, and 
dames, within the ninnicipality ; (b) tlie insjiection of dnni(‘s and 
dairy cattle within oi without the ninnicipality and ofpeisonsin 
01 about dairies u ho lia\e access to the milk oi any inilk-i ecejitaide ; 
(c) the duties of dairyiiKMi oi persons selling milk in connection 
with the occiiiiencc^ of infectious oi contagions disease amongst 
pel sons lesiding or employed in oi about their pi eniises, and their 
duties in connection with repoiting the occnirence in any dairy 
cattle of diseases which are communicable to man and of any disease 
of the udder; (d) the conveyance and disti ibiitiori of milk, and the 
labelling or niaiking of receptacles used for the conveyance of milk ; 
(e) the ventilation, including air-space, lighting, cleansing, diainage 
and water-supply of dailies; (f) the health and good condition of 
the milch-cattle in dairies ; (r/) the cleanliness of dames, milk- 
receptacles, daily cattle and all persons employed in or about 
dairies; (h) the piotection of milk against infection or contamina- 
tion ; (i) the prevention of the sale of infected, contaminated, or duty 
milk, and the closing of any dairy where such milk is kept for sale 
or the exclusion therefrom of any animal; (j) any other measuies and 
precautions which in the opinion of the Local (Jovernment may be 
necessary to secure and maintain the purity of the milk-supply 
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The Bacteriological P^xaminatiok oe Milk 

Chemical examination of milk shows wliether the milk is genuine 
or not blit it gives no idea about its hygienic quality. By cTiemical 
analysis we get no information about the possibility ot the milk con- 
taining pathogenic oiganisms. This is of gieat impoitance, as a 
number of diseases are comiminicable through milk; indeed milk is 
fieqiientlv the vehicle for the transmission ot many infectious 
diseases to man. 

The bacteriological examination of milk is iindei taken toi the 
following intoi Illations 

1. To measui e the degree ot fnecal pollution 

2 To tind out it disease-pioducing organisms like B. tifphosHS, B. 
tuberculosis and choleia mhrios aie piesent ; and 

3. To asceitain if the udder ot the animal is healthv oi diseased. 

Total Bactenal Count. - This is done as in the case ot A^atlu, with 
nutrient agai iiKulium witli definite dilutions ot milk. These dilu- 
tions aie made as tollow-i • A series of glass-stoppeied bottles contain- 
ing 90 c.c. steiile water is taken and the first boltle receives 10 c c. 
of the milk to be e\amin<*d ; and is well shaken. 10 c c. ot this is 
transteired to a second liottb^ with 90 c.c. ot watei and shaken. 10 
c c. ot this IS tiansfeired to a thud bottle and so on. Each dilution 
lepresents one-tenth dilution ot the one immediatelv previous to it in 
the series In this manner dilution should be mad(‘ fiom 0 1 c c to 
0 000001 c.c and plates mad(‘ fioin the number ot dilutions beginning 
from the last dilution 

'rh(‘ tollowung factors lutluence the total bactenal count, riz.thi} 
imdhod ot colh^ction, the tiim^ that has ela])sed since milking, and the 
temperature at wdiicli the milk has been kept. 

Fcecal Bacilh Coanf.— This is moie important than th(‘ total bac- 
teiial count and should be done as desciilxul in the case ot water Mitli 
Mc(h>nkey^s bioth tubes inoculated with 1 c.c tiom <‘ach dilution, and 
incubated. Tln^ presence ot B colt in large numbers indicates manu- 
iial and othei und(*siiable contamination. 

FMiniaUou of B cntei ifidis sporoffenes --Thes])Oies ot this organism 
are said to be present in huge numbers in cow^ dung. OOie estimation 
ot its numbers in milk is t heretoie im])Oitant, paiticulaily as it does 
not multiply in milk. It is tested in the same way as is done tor 
xvater. 

Streptococci — These are ])iesent in milk in large numbers in cases 
of mastitis and ulceration of the teat Their presence m laige num- 
bers may be taken as indicative of inflammatory disease ot the milk- 
producing organs of the cow. 

Microscopical examination of the centritugalised and stained depo- 
sit gives an idea of the natiiie of cellular elements piesent A high 
leucocyte count accompanied by streptococci usually indicates dis- 
eased udders The presence of pus cells mav indicate purulent in- 
flammation of the udders. Both leucocytes and pus cells aie how^- 
ever present also in the milk of healthy cows, though in much less 
numbers. 

Tubercle Bacilh.— \ portion of the centrifugalised deposit is 
stained and examined micioscopically for acid fast bacilli by the 
Ziehl-Nielson method, and the rest of the deposit injected into guinea 
pigs subcutaneously on the inner side of the leg A negative result 
rnicroscopicallv is not of much significance as the tubercle bacilli 
are present only in small numbers. When T. bacilh are present, an 
infection takes place, the glands on the inoculated side become 
enlarged and the bacilli can be demonstrated fiom films made from 
them. 
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DEIUVED ]VriLKS 

Skimmed Milk.— This is prepared by skimming off the 
cream either by hand or by machinery When made by hand 
it contains about I p.c. of milk fat When made by a churn- 
ing machine it is known as ‘‘separated milV^ (machine skim- 
med milk) It contains less fat than hand-skimmed milk, but 
the total solids remain the same, t e not less than 8.7 p.c 

Evaporated Milk — This is milk reduced to 50 p.c. of its 
original volume by evaporation. 

Malted Milk. — This is a powdered product made from 
malted barley, wheat flour and whole milk evaporated to 
dryness in a partial vacuum, which allows the temperature 
to be kept low, ^ c , to about 125<^ F. It contains fat 9 2 
p c , protein 15 5 p.c , lactose or maltose 49.1 p.c , dextrose 
20 2 ]).c , ash ;3.<S p c , moisture 2 2. p c. Though not sterile it 
has a low bacterial content and the various heating processes 
are said to free it from any pathogenic bacteria. It contains 
vitamins A, 13 and 0, though the latter is partly destroyed. 

Ilomoijenised Milk. — In this the fat does not sejiaiate out 
and will not rise to the surface as cream on standing. This is 
eiVected by passing the milk under high pressure through 
minute ajiertures so that the fat globules are reduced in 
size and the milk becomes uniform in consistence. 

Condensed Milk — Condensed milk is extensively import- 
ed to India, and is largely used by Europeans, especially 
in jilaces where fresh and good milk is dillicult or im])Ossible 
to obtain. Condensation is efl*ected by evaporating the 
water by gentle heat. This is accelerated by the reduction 
of atmospheric pressure in so-called vacuum pans, and is 
carried so far that the volume of the milk is reduced to 
about a quarter Condensed milk, therefore, represents four 
times its volume of fresh milk. 

Most of the condensed milks are sweetened with sugar 
which helps their preservation, but the cream is often 
removed, and the product is really condensed skim nitlk The 
following are the different varieties of condensed milk : — 

1. Condensed whole-milk (sweetened). 

2. ,, „ ,, (unsweetened). 

3. ,, skim „ (sweetened). 

The sweetened whole-milk is for the most part good, and 
usually contains more cane sugar than milk solids A good 
specimen may contain 13 per cent, fat ; 10 per cent, protein ; 

1 4 per cent, milk sugar ; and 38 per cent, cane sugar. The 
sweetened skimmed milk, or separated milk or machine 
skimmed milk is very inferior to the above, and generally 
contain 3 per cent, of fat. Such a milk, therefore, is unlit 
for the sole nourishment of infants 

Humanised Condensed Milk.—T\\\^ is condensed milk to 
which milk sugar and cream have been added. When diluted 
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witli water in the proper proportion it is practically identi- 
cal with human milk in quantitative composition. 

Digest thi Ilf u of Condensed Milk — Condensed milks are 
more digestible than pure cow’s milk, as they do not form 
curds in the stomach at all, or if they do, the curds are more 
flocculent than those of ordinary milk. During condensa- 
tion the casein undergoes certain chemical changes and 
hinders the rormation of clots 

As a rule condensed milks are of less nutritive value 
than pure milk, due to their containing less fat Hence 
condensed skim-milk should be avoided, as well as sweetened 
whole-milk. For infants it is better to avoid any form of 
condensed skim milk. If, however, fresh milk he not avail- 
able, unsweetened condensed whole milk should only bo used. 

Dried milk is now manufactured to take the place of 
condensed milk It is found in coarsely granular powder, 
and when diluted with water in proper proportions makes 
excellent milk {see page 283) 

PllEP VKATIONS OF MiLK 

Curdled Milk, Sour Milk or Dahi.— This is fermented 
milk very largely used in this country, being more easily 
digested than raw or boiled milk. It is either sweetened or 
unsweetened The sour milk owes its virtue to the jiroduc- 
tion of lactic acid Professor Kitasato has shown that 0 3 
per cent of lactic acid kills the comma bacillus in 5 hours. 
The addition of sugar previous to curdling does not affect 
the amount of lactic acid, but masks the acidity and makes 
it palatable. When milk turns sour the proteins of milk 
are ])artly decomposed and coagulated, and the fat particles 
are enclosed in the coagulated casein. 

Preparation of Sour Milk — The milk is lirst boiled, and 
when partially cooled it is inoculated with a little curd from 
a previous preparation as a starter of fermentation, and 
kept at the room temperature for fermentation to go on 
Sour milk as sold in the bazaar is hardly ever made from 
whole milk ; the milk is deprived of its fat, and the skimmed 
milk is utilised for its preparation 

Butter-milk or Ghol. — This is the residual milk left after 
butter is taken away by churning Ghol is generally prepared 
in India from sour milk or dahi. It is a sour tasting fluid of 
varying consistency according to the amount of water 
present, with the casein ot the milk existing in a linely co- 
agulated state, y c , in a more easily digestibe form than in 
ordinary curd. The lactose is in great part converted into 
lactic acid and it contains very little, if any, fat. Butter- 
milk contains more protein than whey and is very nutritious. 

Under the name of Eledon butter milk is sold in the form 
of dry powder in hermetically sealed tins. When mixed with 
boiling water it forms butter-milk. 
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Curd and Whey. — Whey is the fluid left after the curdling 
of the milk. It is prepared by adding essence of rennet or 
some weak acid to milk heated to llO^F. By this caseinogen 
is first changed into soluble casein which combines with 
calcium to form clot. The coagulum or curd (chhana) is then 
cut into pieces, strained through mushn, and hung up to 
allow the fluid (whey) to drain away. The curd consists of 
casein and entangled fat, while the whey contains all the 
sugar, most of the mineral ingredients, and about 0 8 per 
cent, of protein in the form of lactalbumin. When milk is 
coagulated by rennet it gives an alkaline reaction and forms 
the so-called “sweet whey.” 

It has a sweetish sour taste, and with equal parts of 
cow’s milk it almost resembles human milk in composition. 

The curd of milk is commonly known as “chhana” or 
khilat Its use is practically limited to Bengal. From this 
curd which contains chiefly casein and some fat or fat glo- 
bules entangled in it a large number of delicacies such 
as “sandesh” are picpared by the addition of sugar, syrup, 
etc. It contains protein 24.06, fat 2.5, and salt 1.1. 

Koumiss and Kefir. — These are in reality preserved 
milk containing lactic and carbonic acids and a little alcohol 
{1 to 2 p.c.) True koumtssy as prepared by the Tartars, is 
fermented mare’s milk. 

Kefir is a fermented milk like koumiss, the ferment being 
a Caucasian mushroom. It can also be made at home by the 
addition of kefir ferment. 

Cheese. — It consists of coagulated casein {chhana) with 
varying proportions of water, fat, and salts. It may be 
made from whole milk, from skimmed milk, or from whole 
milk and cream. The ripening of cheese is the result of 
decomposition, whereby the casein undergoes a fatty change 
with the formation of lime salts and fatty acids. The 
average composition of a good sample of cheese is : protein, 
27.0 p c. ; available protein, 25.3 p.c. ; available fat, 25.0 
p c. ; salts, 6.0 p.c. ; Calorie per oz., 97.0. 

Cheese is infiltrated with about 30 per cent, of fat, and 
is not easily digested by delicate stomachs. It is a cheap 
form of animal food of high nutritive value and is a valuable 
substitute for meat. In fact beef contains less than half as 
much nourishment as the same weight of cheese. It deterio- 
rates rapidly in the tropics, and is chiefly adulterated with 
starch. 

Butter. —Butter is obtained by churning either the 
curdled milk or the cream at a low temperature, when the 
ruptured fat globules clot together, entangling in their 
meshes water, a small amount of casein and salts. Butter is 
used to a much less extent by the people of this country 
than ghee or clarified butter. Butter fat contains 40 per cent, 
of olein and is rich in those fatty acids (butyric, caproic and 
16 
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capric acids) which are soluble in water. An average sample 
of butter contains 7,5 to 12 per cent, of water, 1.0 to o.O per 
cent, of casein, 74 to 90.5 per cent, of fat, 1.0 to 7 per cent, 
of salt. The percentage of Avater in different samples of 
butter, as sold in Calcuttta, rarely exceeds 16, except in 
Ghatal (Midnapur) butter, which gives an average of 80 per 
cent. Butter may be preserved by the addition of salt (not 
exceeding 10 per cent.) or by keeping it in water. 

Butter is the most easily digested of all fats. As the 
butter fat approximates olein of the fat of the human body^ 
it is of great value as food. It contains vitamins A and D. 
Adulteration of butter is not so universal as milk or (jhee. 
Water is the chief adulterant, but admixture with low grade 
ghee, animal fat, and curd is also met with. In England it 
is chiefly adulterated with Margarine, which is prepared by 
churning melted or clarified beef or mutton fat with 
skimmed milk. 


Ghee 

Ghee is clarified butter and is largely used in place of 
butter in India. It is prepared either from the milk of the 
cow or of the buffalo. Buffalo ghee is whiter in appearance, 
while cow’s ghee has a faint yellowish tinge and a pleasant 
sweet smell 

Ghee is made from milk which is first boiled and then 
curdled. In about six hours curdled milk is churned after 
adding a little water, when the butter floats on the top. 
This is then collected and allowed to become somewhat 
rancid and then washed and heated, when the butter melts 
the casein and water fall to the bottom. The water is then 
evaporated and the casein that remains behind is burnt off*. 
The fat clarities on standing which constitutes the ghee and 
when sufliciently clear it is run off from the sediment. The 
floating ghee being thus free from water and organic matter 
can be preserved for a much longer time than butter itself. 
This is an important consideration in a tropical country 
where butter soon becomes rancid and unfit for use. Ghee 
contains vitamin D, but the ordinary method of preparing 
by prolonged heat destroys vitamin A present in natural 
butter fat. Vitamin D being more themostabile resists 
prolonged heating. Ghee^ is used in the preparation of 
various kinds of food, such as sweets, iioories, curries, 
dais, etc. 

Buffalo ghee contains more soluble volatile acids as deter- 
mined by the Reichert-Wollny process, corresponding gene- 
rally from 34 to 39 c.c. of deci-normal alkali for 5 grms. of 
ghee. In forty samples of purified ghee carefully prepared 
from pure buffalo milk in the Calcutta Municipal Laboratory 
for standardisation purposes, the minimum Keichert value, 
in terms of deci-normal soda, was found to be 30.5, and the 
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maximum 39.3, the average being 34.5 for 5 grms. of the ghee ; 
while the minimum Reichert value for ghee from pure cow’s 
milk was 22, the maximum 27, and the average 24, for 5 
grms. (Simpson). 

The following standard for ghee has been adopted by the 
Corporation of Calcutta : — 



(>ow 

Buffalo 

Specific gravity 

9n to 912 

911 to 913 

Soluble volatile acids in terms of 



deci-noiiiial soda by Keichert- 



Wollny method 

24 c.c. 

30.0 c c. 

Melting-point 

34° to 35.5° C. 

34° to 36° (k 

Oleo-ret ractometer at 45° C. 

-32 to 35 

-32 to 35 

Butyro-refractometer at 40.5°(k 

40 to 42.5 

40 to 42.5 


Ghee as sold in the market is almost wholly prepared 
from buffalo milk. Nearly 70 per cent, of the ghee of the 
Calcutta market is adulterated. The principal adulterants 
are ground-nut (china hadam) oil, animal fat, mohua oil, 
poppy seed oil, cocoanut oil, castor oil, etc These arc not 
easily digested. When adulterated with animal fat it gene- 
rally remains solid. 

In cold weather good ghee should bo clear, white, and 
solid, with a very faint agreeable odour. If dirty or bad 
smelling it should be condemned. 

Vegetable ghee is now largely advertised for sale in India, 
it is really vegefahle fat and is inferior to ordinary ghee and 
does not contain any vitamin {see p. 199) It is used as a 
cheap substitute for and as an adulterant of ghee. 

The presence of vegetable oils can be detected by the 
following test ; — 

Take oiio part of tho suspected ghee and four parts chloroform in 
a test-tube and agitate by adding a few drops of phosphornolybdic 
acid ; on allowing the test-tube to stand, a gieen ring will be noticed 
at thejiiiiction of the two substances 

Animal fat may bo detected by the following tests : — 

1. Take equal parts (3 c.c.) of glacial acetic acid and of the 
suspected ghee in a test-tube and dip it in warm water, agitate 
frequently and note the temperature at which iha ghee molts. If it 
melts at a temperature between 29° 0. and 39° C. then it may be taken 
as a good sample Hut if the melting temperature be highei than this 
it indicates adulteiation with animal fat. An abnormally low ligure 
suggests cocoanut oil. This is known as the Valenta test. 

2. Shake well in a test-tube dilute caibolic acid (9 paits of the 
acid with one of water) 2} parts, Avith ghee one jiait. Allow it to 
stand, when the animal fat will rise to the top, while the butter fat or 
ghee will be dissolved by the acid. 

3 Refractive Index —This is determined by means of a special 
instrument called refractometer. At 40° C it varies for butter from 
40 to 42. Cocoanut oil gives about 34 to 35 at 40°C. 



CHAPTER X 

BEVERAGES AND CONDIMENTS 

Beverages 

Beverages are substances which by enabling food to be 
taken with pleasure and relish act as food accessories. They 
stimulate digestion by acting on the digestive organs, either 
directly, or through the central nervous system. 

Water is the universal beverage, and all other beverages 
contain water more or less. The utility of water in the human 
economy has already been discussed (see page 171 ). It must 
be stated here that absorption of water does not take place 
in the stomach at all, and no sooner does it reach the stomach 
than it begins to flow out into the intestines, and the rapidity 
with which it passes through this organ makes it a very 
dangerous vehicle of infection. Therefore contaminated 
water is more dangerous as a carrier of disease than infected 
milk. Hot water excites the movements of the stomach 
and tends to open the pylorus. 

Aerated and Mineral Waters . — Artilicial mineral waters 
are prepared by dissolving in water salts of soda, lime, and 
magnesium, commonly iiresent in natural water, and then 
charging it with CO2 gas. Mineral waters when derived 
from natural springs, besides containing some natural 
ingredients, are impregnated with CO2 gas. 

Mineral aerated waters have a sharp pleasant taste, and 
mineral water, of all other beverages, promotes the chemical 
process of digestion. The CO2 gas by stimulating the move- 
ments of the stomach heljis the mechanical process of diges- 
tion, increases gastric secretion, and acts as a gastric 
sedative. When added to milk, aerated water causes it to 
coagulate in small flakes, and when used with acid Avines, 
neutralises the inhibitory action of the wine on the saliva. 
Aerated water is not always sterile ; excepting perhaps 
the comma bacillus, many organisms thrive in CO2 gas ; 
moreover, aerated water is often prepared from water not 
always above suspicion. 

Besides the above, beverages commonly used may, be 
divided into : — 

A. Non-fermented drinks, and 

B, Fermented drinks. 

A. Non-fermented Drinks 

Tea. — A hot infusion of various plants is used as a beve- 
rage in almost all parts of the world, but the most important 
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and widely used of all is tea. This consists of the dried lea- 
ves of a shrub called Camellia thea mostly cultivated in China, 
Japan, India (chiefly in Darjeeling and Assam), and Ceylon. 
The leaves from the top of the shoot, 7.c., the youngest ones, 
containing least fibre and abundant juice, are called flowery 
or orange pekoe and form the best variety of tea. The leaves 
from just below and larger than the above set are called 
pekoe, and those lower than that are souchong. 

The chief difference between green and black tea depends 
upon the time of gathering the leaves and the mode of treat- 
ment. Black tea is fermented, which renders the tannic acid 
less soluble Green tea is prepared from the younger leaves, 
which are roasted soon after gathering It contains more 
tannic acid, more volatile oil, and less caffeine than black 
tea ; therefore it is less stimulating and more astringent. 

The composition of dry tea is caff'eine 1 to 4 p c., a minute 
trace of theophylline, and a volatile oil 0.0 p c., which imparts 
the flavour and odour, and a largo amount of tannic acid 
wliich precipitates albumin, gelatin and alkaloids, and is 
strongly astringent. But the percentage of tannin is greater 
in India tea, if infused long, than in China tea. During in- 
fusion about 25 per cent, of the weight of the leaves is dis- 
solved out. Caffeine begins to dissolve out directly the infu- 
sion has started. The tannic acid dissolves slowly and the 
longer the tea is infused the more will the acid be dissolved. 

Morle of Preparation — The prop)er method of preparing tea 
should be by infusion and not by decoction, and the infusion 
should not last for more than five minutes. 

Apart from tea, caffeine was extracted from various 
other plants. Thus in Arabia and Egypt it was made from 
coffee the roasted seeds ; in Western Africa, from Kola, the 
dried seeds ; in South America, from guarana ; in China 
and Japan from tea, the fermented leaves ; in Paraguay 
and Uraguay, from mate' or Paraguay tea 

Coffee. — As ordinarily used coffee is the seed of Caffea ara- 
hica. The seeds are first roasted and then ground to powder^ 
when they are ready for use. The roasted coffee contains 
0.6 to 2 p c of caff'eine, a small amount of caffeol and a large 
amount of tannic acid Caffeol is an empyreumatic oil deve- 
loped in the process of roasting. It is the source of the 
flavour and aroma of coffee. The tannic acid unlike that of tea 
does not precipitate albumin, gelatin or alkaloids, and is not 
astringent. The aromatic oil is very volatile and deteriorates 
rapidly on keeping ; coff'ee should therefore be prepared fresh 
after roasting. During infusion about 25 per cent of the 
coffee is dissolved out. French coffee contains chicory, and 
at times burnt sugar ; in fact, coffee is largely adulterated 
with chicory. 

Preparation of Coffee . — There are three methods of prepa- 
ring coffee ; — 
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1. Filtration. —In this process boiling water is allowed 
to percolate through finely ground coffee. Air should be 
excluded as much as possible, or else oxygen will alter the 
aroma. This process dissolves only J1 to 15 per cent, of the 
coffee. 

2 Infusion — This is the common method. It is said to 
reduce the exciting infiuence of strong coffee without des- 
troying its aroma. 

3. Decoction — This method is principally used in Turkey. 
The coffee seeds are ground to powder and placed in cold 
water which is then boiled This is generally taken without 
straining. 

Cocoa — Cocoa is a powdery preparation made from cho- 
colate by removing a portion of the fat by hydraulic pi es- 
sure with or without heat. The dried residue is ground to 
fine powder so that it may be more readily mixed with water. 
The proportion of theobromine in cocoa is somewhat higher 
than in chocolate. It is not so widely used as tea or coff*ee, 
and not so popular a beverage with Indians Cocoa is deri- 
ved from the seeds of the fruits of the plant Tlicohroma cacao. 

The beverage ^^cocoa’’ is made by boiling the powder with 
water or milk for at least five minutes so that its starch may 
be properly hydrolysed, otherwise it is nothing but a 
mixture from which the powder tends to separate. 

Chocolate is the paste made from the ripe seeds of Theo- 
hroma cacao after they have been sweated, dried, roasted 
and deprived of their shells The sweating or fermentation 
process eliminates practically all the tannin and some of a 
bitter substance present in the ripe seeds ; roasting brings 
out the flavour. Chocolate contains theobromine 0 3 to 
2 p.c , starch 10 p.c., vegetable protein 15 p c., cocoa butter 
30 to 50 p c It is sweetened with sugar and often flavoured 
with vanilla. It is highly nutritive and has been shown to 
be almost completely digestible. 

Action and UkSEkS of Tea, Coffee and Cocoa 

Coff*ee and tea are not nutritive in themselves, and 
require no digestive process for their absorption Addition 
of milk or cream and sugar, however, changes them into food. 
Coffee and tea habits are common amongst brain workers. 
Many elderly people find tea particularly satisfying and 
soothing after reaching a period of life when the functional 
activity of the stomach is weakened. Coffee is less liable to 
produce flatulence than tea, and, therefore, should be pre- 
ferred in cases of flatulent dyspepsia. Strong infusions 
irritate the mucous membrane, especially when taken on an 
empty stomach, and may either excite or keep up a condition 
of chronic gastric catarrh. 

Taken in moderation tea gives a feeling of comfort and 
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increases bodily and mental vigour. Asa stimulant it differs 
from alcohol in that it is not followed by depression In 
villages where the water-supply is not above suspicion it is 
always safe to have a cup of tea instead of water. Though 
the danger from infection through water is diminished by 
boiling, such water is not palatable and the addition of tea 
makes it an agreeable drink Strong infusions taken in 
large (pian titles often cause constipation Tea should be 
avoided in dyspepsia, gastric irritability, constipation, 
anaunia, insomnia and nervousness. 

Coffee causes stimulation of the nervous system, and 
there is a feeling of exhilaration and diminution of the 
sense of fatigue. Strong coffee taken after dinner tends to 
retard the digestive process, it should therefore be avoided 
by dyspeptics Caffeine lessens the leeling of hunger but 
does not prolong life in cases of starvation, and it increases 
tissue waste. In comparative experiments with whole 
companies of soldiers on the march under like conditions, 
Leistenstorfer, on behalf of the German goveiument, found 
that Avhen the soldiers were well supplied with food, those 
that were given tea or coffee could endure more prolonged 
and more severe marches than those that did not get tea or 
coffee If no food Avas supplied fatigue appeared lirst in the 
tea and coffee-drinkers. Tea and coffee therefore increased 
the power for continuous physical work so long as the supply 
of nutritive material Avas ample, but caused early exhaustion 
when food Avas Avithheld (Bastedo) Excess of coffee drinking 
causes nervous disturbances, palpitation, insomnia, and 
liability to attacks of neuralgia. 

From the chemical composition of cocoa it appears to be 
a valuable food of much nutritive value ; a cujiful of beverage 
prepared as above Avith about 10 grins of cocoa gives a 
nutritive A^aliie of about 150 Calories Such a drink may be 
taken by inA^alids for its food value. Chocolate, Iioavca er, is 
of more value, and half a pint of milk and two ounces of cho- 
colate yield about 400 Calories. 

Sherbets — These are non-aerated sAveetened drinks 
widely used in India as refreshing and cooling beverages, 
especially in summer. Idiey are ordinarily prepared by 
dissolving sugar, sugar candy, etc., in Avater and tiavouiing 
with cither lemon juice or some other flaA^oiiring agents. 

Cocoanut Water. — This is largely used in ceitain ])arts 
of India, mainly in Bengal and Southern India, as a refreshing 
drink, and is useful in cases of acid dyspepsia, especially 
when taken after meals. It has an acid reaction with a 
specific gravity of 1020 to 1030, and contains 0 92 per cent, 
of protein, 0 G2 per cent, of carbohydrates, and some salts. 
When good Avater for drinking purposes is not aAailable 
it is always safe to use cocoanut water. 
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B. Fermented Drinks 

Almost all fermented drinks contain a chemical substance 
of a powerful nature commonly known as alcohol. The dis- 
tinctive character of alcoholic drinks depends on the parti- 
cular kind of sugar or yeast used in their fermentation 

Alcohol consists of three elements, mz , 0 , H, and O, and 
is represented by the formula C2H6O. It is generally pre- 
pared by the fermentation of sugar by which it is split up 
into alcohol and carbonic acid as follows : — 

C6iri206 = 2C2H60-f 2OO2. 

Pure alcohol is lighter than water and mixes with it very 
readily. It is very inflammable, and when mixed with 
water heat is evolved. When more water is added it burns 
less readily, and finally it does not burn at all The term 
proof spirit owes its origin to this property of alcohol. 
Alcohol when weaker than proof spirit is known as nnder 
proofs and when stronger as over proof. 

Alcoholic beverages for convenience of desciiption may 
be grouped under the following heads : — 

I Beer or Malt Liquors — Under this lieafl are included heeror 
ale, porter and stout These are made from staichy sulistances, 
usually grain, are made bitter with hops, and contain to 7 p. c 
alcohol by volume. Heei is the product of the fermentation of malt 
and hops. Porter and stout are prepared almost in the same way as 
beer, but the malt is first i ousted like coffee, and the colour is due 
to caramelisation of sugai. 

The chief constituents of malt liquoi are alcohol, dextiiiie, sugai, 
vegetable acids and some soluble nitrogenous mattei 

11. Spirits. — The chief diffeience between spiiits and othei alco- 
holic beveiages is that the foimer are piodiicts of distillation and 
contain a certain percentage of alcohol. Roughly, spiiits ai e com- 
pounds of alcohol and water, but each kind has its chaiactenstic 
flavour duo to the fermentation of various bye-products dui mg the 
process of prepaiation By the use of patcuit stills these l)ye- 
products can be sepaiated from the alcohol Avliich is consequently 
pure and without any flavour when it is called “silent spirit.^^ S])iiits 
are prepared by fermentation of various saccharine substances, and 
any substance capable of yielding foiinentable sugar may be utilised 
in their manufacture. 

(а) Tk/iisA*?/.— This is often desciibed as a spirit obtained from 
fermented grain by distillation, and contains fiom 47 to 53 per cent, 
by volume of alcohol. Tt should be free fiom disagreeable odour 
and not less than two years old. There are two kinds of Avhisky : - 

(i) Malt Whisky made from malted barley in pot stills ; the peculiar 
smell IS derived fiom the peat smoke 

(li) Gram Whisky. — This is prepared from cereals— barley, rye, 
or maize— to which a little malt is added to convert the staich into 
sugar. These are distilled in patent stills by which some of the bye- 
products of fermentation (fusel oil, etc.) aie also separated. 

(б) Brandy. —This may be defined as a distilled wine, and there- 
fore varies m quality with the character of the giapes used. When 
freshly distilled it is colourless and very strong, it improves with 
age due to the formation of volatile ether and aldehydes. Ordinarily 
it is not distilled from wines but prepared from “silent spirits^’ and 
coloured with burnt sugar, and flavoured. When prepared from 
wines it is one of the purest and least injurious form of spirits, and 
usually contains 48 to 54 per cent, of alcohol. 
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(c) is prepared by the fermentation of molasses, but 
the best variety is obtained from the direct feimentation of the juice 
of sugar cane. The colour is due to burnt sugar and improves in 
flavour by the development of ether. When kept in oak barrels it 
acquires an astringent property and is less irritating to the stomach. 
It contains fiom 50 to 00 ])er cent, of alcohol. 

(d) Grin, -This is obtained by the feimentation of a mixture of 
rye and malt and flavoured witli .luiuper berries, cardamoms, and 
other aromatics. It contains 40 to 50 per cent of alcohol. 

(e) Liqueurs . — These are spirits sweetened with cane sugar and 
flavoured with aiomatic essences and contain about to 35 per cent, 
of alcohol 

III. Wines. — Wine is tlie lesult of yeast termentation of saccharine 
fruit juices, and in case of sparkling wine, of a secondaiy fermen- 
tation of added sugar. The chief constituents of Ihe juice concerned 
in the feimentation are: sugar— which is a mixture ot giape sugar 
or dextiose, and a fruit sugai or hevnlose— albuminous mattei, tai- 
taric and tannic acids The presence of albuminous matter is impor- 
tant, for the yeast In es on it and splits up sugar. Natural wines can 
never be stronger lhan 15 per cent, of the volume for the accumulated 
alcohol has a paialysing effect on the yeast. It the w me contains 
more alcohol spirit must have been added, when it is called “tortilied 
wine Substances which influence the action of wines are: — 

1. Ethylic alcohol and othei alcohols 

2. Aculs. -Taitaric, tannic, and malic acids aie flie natuial acids; 
taitaric acid is piesent in the toim of bifaitiate ot pota^li 

3 Snqar — A natuial wine contains about .J pei cent of sugar, 
fortified wines in which the feimentation has been checked contains 
as much as 2 per cent. 

4. Ktheis are produced by the action ot alcohol and acids, and 
two varieties, viz , volatile and fi\ed etheis, aie present. 

The principal natuial wines are: — 

Claret, containing 8 to 13 per cent, of alcohol by volume. 

Bunjundij lesembles eland It contains a higher iiercentage of 
alcohol and is richer in extractne matfeis. 

HoeJiS aie pale wines and have the stiength ot claret. 

The fortified wines are: — 

Shell If contains about 17 to 22 pei cent, of alcohol by weight. 
With age sherry develojis a large proportion of volatile ether than 
any other alcoholic liquor. 

Fort Wine contains 19 to 20 ])ei cent, ot alcohol by weight. 

Champagne is prepared from black grajies. Strictly speaking it 
should be a natuial wine with 9 to 12 iiei cent of alcohol by weight. 

IV. Country Spirit or Arrak.— These aie piex)ai(*d by ter menta- 
tion of either rice, mohua (Bassia^ lafi folia), molasses oi (jm (tieacle). 
in case of molasses, cfui oi mohna the sugar is already formed and 
requiies dilution with water. But in rice the starch has to be con- 
verted into sugar before termentation. It contains about 40 xrer cent, 
of pure alcohol by volume (30' under jiroof). 

V. Toddy.— It is fermented juice obtained from the spadix of the 
fan palm, bastard date, and cocoaniit. When tlie fresh juice is 
exposed to the sun for about ten hours fermentation sets in, due 
to the conversion of sugar, contained in the juice, into alcohol; the 
fermentation is the result of the multiplication of the yeast-fungus 
contained in the liquid, and the frothing is duo to the production of 
carbon dioxide gas dining fermentation. It contains about 5 per cent, 
of alcohol and resembles beer m its effects. Toddy is largely consumed 
by the poor labourers as a cheap intoxicating drink 

Action And Uses of Alcohol 
Alcohol when taken into the stomach is freely absorbed, 
therefore it requires no digestion. It increases the secre- 
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tion and stimulates the muscular activity of the stomach. 
There is a consensus of opinion that alcohol when immode- 
rately taken retards digestion and leads to degeneration 
of the alimentary tract Liqueurs taken after a heavy 
meal give a fillip to digestion and often counteract the bad 
effects of tea and coffee when taken at the same time. 

The absorption of alcohol is very rapid, and it is found 
to circulate in the blood within fifteen minutes after inges- 
tion If freely indulged in, it causes a permanent dilatation 
of the vessels of the face, especially of the nose 

Some important eftects are also produced on the brain. 
When the cerebral vessels are dilated, intellectual activity 
may for the time being be so much increased that the jieison 
is enabled to yierform increased intellectual work Thackeiay, 
for instance, got some of his best thoughts “when driving 
home from drinking with his skin full of wine ” 

The question whether alcohol is a food has been much dis- 
cussed, and tiic chief point is whether it can be regarded as 
a protein sparer. Proteins contribute to f he foiination and 
repair of tissues ; carbohydrates and fats are souices of heat 
and energy Since alcohol does not contain any nitrogen, it 
cannot replace protein and therefore has no power to build 
tissues Since about 90 p c of alcohol taken disappears m 
the body and is converted into CO 2 and water, alcohol by 
virtue of the chemical energy thus liberated can replace 
carbohydrates and fata in the diet, and in this sense is a 
non-nitrogenous food Moreover, it does not require more 
energy for absorption than other foods, l^ut when taken 
with other foods it economises the use of fat and carbo- 
hydrate, which in their turn aie stored in the body, the carbo- 
hydrate as glvcogen, and fat in the tissues As alcohol does 
not require digestion it is in a sense superior to other foods. 

Although it cannot replace protein, alcohol will, under 
certain conditions, spare the protein in the same way as fat 
It has been experimentally shown (Eosemannand Neumann) 
that on an ordinary diet the nitrog*en equilibrium is main- 
tained at a constant level, but if part of fat is withheld 
from the same diet, nitrogen excretion increases, showing 
destruction of protein, i e , pioteins are being diawii ujion to 
supply the energy reipiired in place of fat If, however, an 
amount of alcohol chemically equivalent to the omitted fat 
is added to the diet, nitrogen equilibrium again becomes 
established It is thus evident that alcohol is able to spare 
protein in the same way as the fat, and can thus prevent 
tissue waste Alcohol therefore may be regarded as a food 
in the sense that it will, when given with other foods, 
replace carbohydrate and fat for a short time and would 
supply energy and spare protein and prevent tissue waste 
But the value of alcohol as a food is limited because the 
supply of energy is fixed and cannot be adjusted according 
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to the needs of the body, nor can it be increased to meet 
sndden emergency, because it cannot be stoied m tlie body 
like fat or carbohydrate as reserve 

Alcohol, therefore, may have a tood value under special 
conditions, but should not be classed with foods, because it s 
property of yielding energy is not its chief virtue, and is 
overshadowed by other important and untoward actions, mz 
— (1) its irritant local action ; (2) its destructive action upon 
the body tissues ; (.3) its narcotic action ; (d) its proneness to 
formation of a vicious habit (Bastedo) The habitual use of 
alcohol is at best a luxury and is not necessary for growth 
and maintenance of the body, moreover it neither promotes 
greater healthfulness nor in any way letards the onset of 
disease 

Of the different forms of alcoholic dunks, malt liquors, 
containing, as they do, large quantities of caiboh> diates, 
arc most nourishing oz of bread contains as mucli caibo- 
hydrato as a pint of good ale While a glass of milk yields 
about 184 (Calories, the same quantity of good beei will 
yield 168. 

It was formerly believed that alcohol increased the phy- 
sical power for more work, but later observations liave shown 
that it was not so, altliough in the beginning the muscular 
strength increased through augmented circulation in the 
nervous system This is soon followed by diminution of \ioik- 
ing power, so that the total amount of ivork done is less. 

Alcohol IS taken not for any stimulant effect, but after 
severe muscular work for its depressing effect on the neivous 
svstem which gives a feeling of comfort and well-being 
while forgetting fatigue. In fact obseivations made with 
crgograph have shown that muscular woik is not increased 
but it lessens the appreciation of fatigue so that the woikers 
think that they have done more work, or perhaps owing to 
this fact may do more work, not from increased capacity but 
from lessened appreciation of tiredness 

The question how much alcohol can be given to a person 
safely dejiends on a variety of circumstances It is more 
harmful to those with sedentary habits than to those lead- 
ing an active and outdoor life. Its effects also depend on 
the kind of beverage used A glass ot old and mature 
whisky is less injurious than the same ([uantity of raAV spirit 
For continuous use an ounce and a half of pine alcohol is 
all that can be utilised as a food in the human body daily 
Roughly, ozs. of pure alcohol equals 3 ozs. of whisky or 
brandy, which is equal to pegs, or is equivalent to 7 ozs. 
of sherry, 15 ozs of champagne, claret or white wine 

Condiments 

The use of certain substances along with food, which 
though properly speaking cannot be classed as such, but 
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which give relish to the food, is almost universal. These are 
food accessories, and better known as condiments, Pawlow 
has shown that palatable and appetising food before reach- 
ing the stomach excites salivary, gastric, and pancreatic 
secretions. Besides ^^iving flavour and improving the appear- 
ance of the food and thereby exciting the secretion of the 
digestive juices, condiments relieve flatulent distension 
occurring from fermentation in the intestines Next to salt 
the most useful condiments are mustard, pepper, vinegar 
and ginger, but much difference of taste exists in the use 
of condiments From long continued association certain 
condiments appear to serve best with certain foods, thus 
mustard is associated with ham, black pepper with eggs, 
lemon and salt with rice, and when deprived of the usual 
relish the food tastes insipid. Substances especially useful 
for this purpose are those obtained from the N. O. Lahiafce 
and Umhelh force 

The condiments commonly used are : — 

Vtnofjnr — This is crude acetic <aci(l and contains 3 to 4 
per cent of glacial acetic acid. Vinegar has well-known 
antiseptic and preservative properties, hence it is used for 
pickling fish, fruits and vegetables. It also softens hard 
muscle fibres of meat and cellulose of green vegetables It 
is largely used with salads 

Mustard — This is the powdered seed of the black and 
white varieties of mustard {S^inapis nnjra and alba). Pure 
mustard contains 14 per cent of carbohydrate, i) (*>(> per cent 
of volatile oil and 35 per cent, of lixed oil. Althougli it does 
not greatly stimulate the gastric secretion, many ])ersons 
find tliat it increases to a certain extent the appetite and 
often produces a sensation of warmth or a feeling akin to 
hunger. The expressed oil obtained from the seeds is exten- 
sively used in cooking by the Indians in preference to the 
powder The powder from the black variety is often used 
for the preparation of curries, etc 

It is usuallv adulterated with starch, or the oil may be 
abstracted. Cayenne pepper is also added to make the 
taste sharper and also to give colour. 

Black pepper, cardamoms, cloves, chillies, pod-pepper, 
coriander, anise, etc . are all used in the preparation of 
different articles of food to give colour, flavour or taste. 
Powdered and mixed together they are sold as “curry 
powder. 

Mustard Oil — Mustard oil, more than butter, ghee or fat. 
is extensively used in India, especially in Bengal. It enters 
into the dietary of most of the people, both rich and poor. 
In fact, it is the only source of body fat with the poor, who 
can ill afford to take either miUcoT ghee in their dietary. The 
essential oil which it contains imparts to the food a flavour 
not obtainable from any other oil. 
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Mustard oil is prepared by expression of the seeds, of 
which there are three varieties, the colza {Brasstca dichotoma)^ 
the rape (B. glauca)^ and the rai (B. junce). 

The oil is extensively adulterated with some form of 
mineral oil (Batch oil or Bloomless oil). Other oils and seeds 
usually employed as adulterants are SHvgtija or niger seeds, 
poppy seeds, til or sesame oil (ScsuDnivi indicum), ground 
nut oil, pakra oil {Schletchara tnjiKja), and mohua oil [Bassia 
hitifolia)^ etc. ]*akra oil contains a gliicoside which yields 
hydrocyanic acid. 

Tarmeric (Curcuma longa) — This is also used as a carmi- 
native and improves the colour of cooked materials The 
fishy smell is removed when fishes are cooked after being 
smeared with turmeric powder 

Lemon . — The juice of fresh lemon is also much used, and 
acts as an antiscorbutic owing to the presence of avlisror- 
hatic vdamin. Addition of lemon juice to some food, e r/., 
rice, boiled fish, etc., not only gives a flavour but renders 
them more digestible, and it may be regarded as having an 
almost speciflc action in promoting gastric digestion. Pie- 
served in salt it IS used as an appetiser. 

THE (^VLCUTTA MUNICIPAL ACT, 1928 
Sale oe Food and Druos 

405 (1) No person shall, without or othei wise than in conformity 
with the terms of a license granted by the (Corporation in tins 
belialf,— 

(a) carry on in (^Calcutta, or at any municipal slaughter-house 
without (Calcutta, the trade or business of a butcher ; oi 

(h) sell oi expose or hawk about tor sale any four-footed annual 
or any meat or lish intended for human consumption, in any place 
other than a municipal maiket oi a private market 

4-05. (1) No person shall directly or indiiectly, himself oi by any 

othei person on his behalf, sell, expose oi hawk about for sale, or 
manufacture or store for sale, any food or drug which is adulteiated 
oi misbranded Provided that an offence shall not be deemed to be 
committed under this section in the following cases, namely: — 

(а) where any mattei or ingredient not iigurious to health has 
been added to any article of food or to any drug because the same 
is required for the production or preparation thereof ; as an article 
of commerce in a state fit for carriage or consumption, and not fiau- 
diilently to increase the bulk, weight or measure of the article or to 
conceal the inferior quality theieof ; or 

(б) where any article of food or any drug is unavoidably mixed 
with some extraneous matter in the process of collection or piepaia- 
tion ; or 

(c) vvhere a patent has been granted under any law for the time 
being in force in respect of any article of food, and the article is sold 
in the state required by the specification of the patent. 

412. (1) No person shall sell, store for sale, expose or hawk about 
for sale, or keep for sale, any animal intended for human consumption 
which IS diseased, or any food or drug intended for human consump- 
tion, or manufacture any such food or drug, which is unsound, un- 
wholesome or unfit for human food. 

(2) In any prosecution under this section the C’ourt shall, unless 
und until the contrary is proved, presume that any animal, food, or 
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drii^ found in the possession of a peisoii who is in the habit of keep- 
ing aiiiinals of that class intended to be usedtoi human consumption^ 
or of keeping oi manufacturing such food or diug toi the puipose 
of human consumption, has been so kept or manufactured, as the case 
may be, for sale by such peison. 

Inspection, Seizure and I )ESTRiri^TioN oe Food and Drugs 

417. If the Health Ollicer, oi any person authoiised by him in this 
behalf, lias reason to believe that any animal intended for human 
consumption is being slaughtered, oi tliatthe liesli of any such animal 
IS being sold or exposed toi sale, in any place oi mannei not duly au- 
thorised undei this Act, he may, at any time by day or by night, 
without notice, inspect such place tor the purpose of satisfying him- 
self as to whether any provision of the Act oi of any iiile or by-law 
made under this Act, at the time in force, is being contraven(‘d 
theieat. 

418. (1) The Corporation shall make provision for the constant 
and vigilant inspection of all animals, food and dings intended for 
human consumption which are in couise of transit or aie exposed or 
hawked about for sale oi of piepaiation foi sale, 

and shall also make similar provision for the inspection, during 
the process of manufactuie, of any such food oi diug. 

419. (1) The Health Otticer, or any peison authonsed by him in 
this behalf, may at any time by day oi by night, inspect and exam- 
ine any animal, food or drug lefei red to in section 418 and any utensil 
or vessel used foi piepaiing, manufacturing oi containing any sucli 
food 01 drug. 

(2) If any such animal appeals to tlie Health Ofiicei, oi a peison 
authoiised as aforesaid to be diseased or if any such food or drug 
appears to him to be unsound, unwholesome, or unlit for human food 
or for medicine, as the case may be, oi to lie adulteiated, oi if any 
such utensil or vessel is of such kind oi in such state as to render any 
food or diug piepared, manufactured, or contained tlieiein unwhole- 
some or unfit for human food, oi for medicine, as the case may be, lie 
may seize and carry away such animal, food, drug, utensil, or vessel, 
in Older that the same maybe dealt with as hereinafter in this 
chaptei provided. 

(3) The Health Officer, or a person authorised as aforesaid, may, 
instead of carrying away any animal, food, drug, utensil, or v essel 
seized under sub-section (2), leave the same in such safe custody as 
he thinks fit in older that tlio same may be dealt with as heieinafter 
in this chapter provided ; and no person shall remove such animal, 
food, drug, utensil, or vessel fiom such custody oi inteifeie or tamper 
with the same in any way while so detained. 

THE BENGAL FOOD ADULTERATION ACT, HH9 

1. In exercise of the power conferred by sub-section (8) of section 
1 of the said Act, the Governor in (Council is also pleased to direct 
that the operation of the Act shall be limited to the following articles 
of food:— (a) milk, (6) butter, (c) gheSy {d) dahi, (e) chhafia, (/) wheat- 
flour, (q) atay (h) mustard oil, and (^) tea 

Underfills Act, the substances mentioned, respectively, against the 
articles of food named below are their nonnal constituents 

Mdk shall be the normal, clean and fresh secietion obtained by 
completely milking the udder of the healthy cow (or buffalo), propei- 
ly fed and kept and has a specific gravity of 1028 to 1080 at 15.50° C., 
and shall contain 4*4 p.c. of lactose. 

Butter is the substance usually known as butter made exclusively 
from milk 01 * cream or both, with or without salt or other pieserva- 
tive and with or without the addition of vesretable colouring matter 

Ghee is the pure clarified milk fat of the ' buffalo or cow or both 
and has a butyro-refractometer reading of not less than 40 and not 
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more than 42.5 at 40^ (h; and a Reichert-Wollny value in the case of 
cow ^hee of not less than 24, in the case of buffalo ghee of not les^ 
than 28. 

Dah} IS the product obtained by lactic acid feimentation of (he 
pure milk of cow or buffalo and shall have the same iiercentage of 
fat as the milk from which it is derived. 

C/^/taua exposed foi sale is the product obtained by piecipitating 
curd fiom boiling milk by the addition of lactic acid liquor and shall 
contain not less than 10 p c of milk fat. 

Wheat-flour (maida) is the fine clean sound pioduct ma^(e by mil- 
ling wheat and bolting or dressing the resulting wheat meal, and 
contains not moie than 1 per cent, of ash calculated on diied 
substance. 

Ata IS the coal se product obtained by milling and sieving wheat 
and shall contain not more than 2.5 p.c. of ash calculated on the diied 
substance, i.e , dried to constant weight at 

Mustard oil is the lixed oil expiessed or extiacted fiom mustaid 
seed and has a saponification value of not less than 109 and not moie 
than 175 and an iodine value of not less than 90 and not moie than 104, 

Tea IS the leaves and buds of various species of Thea piepaied by 
the usual trade processes. It contains between 4 and 8 per cent of 
total ash, the pioiiortion of this ash soluble in boiling distilled water 
being not less than 40 pei cent. The extiact obtained by boiling one 
pait of tea witli 100 parts by weight of distilled water foi one hour 
IS not less than 80 per cent. (The tea used in determining the peicen- 
tage of total ash and evtiact is “dry tea,^’ that is, tea dried to constnnt 
weight at 100 degiees C.). 

2. Tn respect of the ai tides of food named beloxv, of which the 
normal constituents have been declared under section 4 of the Act^ 
the deticieiKues in their constituents or additions of extraneous 
matter or pro[)ortions of water mentioned against each article of food 
shall, for the purposes of the Act, raise a ])iesumption, until the 
contiaiy is proved, that the paiticular article of food is not genuine 
or IS injurious to health 

1. Milk. — (a) Where a sample of milk contains less than 4.4 ji.c. 
of lactose il shall be piesuined, until contrary is proved, that the 
milk IS not genuine by reason of the addition thereto of water. 

(6) Wliere a sample of cow’s milk contains less than 3.5 jier cent 
of milk fat, the milk is not genuine, by reason of the abstraction 
therefrom of milk fat or the addition thereto of water 

(c) Wliere a sample of buffalo’s milk contains less than 6 per cent, 
of milk fat, it shall be presumed that the milk is not genuine for the 
same reason. 

(d) Where a sample of cow’s milk contains less than 8 5 jier cent, 
of milk solids other than milk fat, it shall be presumed that the milk 
IS not genuine, by leason of the abstiaction therefrom of milk solids 
other than fat oi the addition (hereto of xvatei. 

(e) Where a sample of buffalo milk contains less than 9 per cent, 
of milk solids other than milk fat, it shall be ])iesumed, that the milk 
IS not genuine. 

2. Butter — Wheie the proportion of xvater in a sample of butter 
exceeds 20 per cent., it shall be piesiimed that the buttei is not 
genuine, by reason of the excessive amount of water therein. 

3. Baht.— (a) Where a sample of dahi derived fiom cow’s milk 
contains less than 3.5 p c. of milk fat, it shall be presumed, until the 
contiary is pioved, that the daht is not genuine by leason of the 
abstraction therefiom of milk fat or the addition (hereto of water. 
[h] Where a sample of dahi derived fiom buffalo’s milk contains less 
than 6 p.c. of milk fat, it shall be presumed, until the contiary is 
proved, that the dahi is not genuine by reason of the abstraction 
therefrom of milk fat or addition thereto of water. 

4. Chhana . — Where a sample of chhana exposed for sale contains 
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less than 10 p.c. of milk fat, it shall be presumed, until the contrary is 
proved, that the chhana is not genuine by reason of the abstraction 
therefiom of milk tat or the addition thereto ot water. 

5. Wheat-fiour. — (a) Where the proportion of ash in a sample of 
wheat-flour {mat da) evceeds 1 per cent., it shall be presumed that the 
wheat-flour is not genuine by reason of the excessive amount of 
extraneous mineral matter therein. 

(). ^^a.—Where the proportion of ash in a sample of ata exceeds 
2*5 p c calculated on dried substance, t.e , dried to constant weight 
at lOOT^ , it shall be presumed, until the contiary is proved, that the 
<ita IS not genuine by leason of the excessive amount of extraneous 
mineral matter therein. 

7. Ghee.—ia) Where in any sample of ghee the butyro-ref lacto- 
meter leading at 40°(> IS less than 40 or moie than 42 5, it shall be 
presumed, that the ghee is not genuine by leason of the addition 
thereto of extraneous fat or oil. 

(b) Wheie in a sample of cow^s ghee, the Reichert-Wollny value is 
Jess than 24, or the saponiflcation value is less than 220. it shall be 
presumed, that the ghee is not genuine, by leason of the addition 
thereto of extraneous fat or oil. 

(c) Where in a sample of buffalo^s ghee, Reichert-Wollny value is 
less than 80, or the saponification value is less than 222, it shall be 
presumed that the ghee is not genuine, for the same leason. 

(d) Wheie in a sample of mixed cow and buffalo ghee the Reichei t- 
AVollny value is less than 28, and the saponification value is less 
than 222, it shall be presumed that the ghee is not genuine 

8. Mustard Oil.— {a) Wheie in a sample of mustard oil, the sapo- 
nification value IS less than 169 or more than 175, it shall be presumed 
that the mustard oil is not genuine by leason of the addition thereto 
of extraneous oil (b) AVhere in a sample ot mustard oil, the iodine 
value is less than 96 or more than 104, it shall be presumed, that the 
mustard oil is not genuine by reason of the addition theieto of ex- 
traneous oil. 

9. Tea.— (a) Where the proportion of total ash (determined on dry 
tea, that is, tea dried to constant weight at 100°(/ ) is below 4 ])er 
cent, it shall be presumed that the tea is not genuine by reason of the 
abstraction therefrom of soluble matter ; (6) where the pioportion of 
total ash (determined on dry tea, that is, dried to constant weight 
at lOO^'C ) is over 8 pei cent., it shall be presumed that the tea is not 
genuine by reason of the addition thereto of extraneous matter ; 
(c) where in the total ash, as determined above the propoition of ash 
soluble in boiling water is less than 40 per cent , it shall be presumed 
that the tea is not genuine by reason of the abstraction therefiom of 
soluble matter ; ((if) where the extract obtained by boiling dry tea (that 
IS, tea dried to constant weight at 100"C.) with 100 parts by weight 
of distilled water for one hour is less than 30 per cent., it shall be 
presumed that the tea is not genuine by reason of the abstraction 
therefrom of soluble matter; (e) wheie leaves are present not confoim- 
ing in structure to those of the Camellia genus, it shall be presumed 
unless the contrary is proved, that the tea is not genuine by reason 
of the addition thereto of extraneous matter. Tea shall be derived 
exclusively from the leaves and buds of plants of the “Tea’^ species. 



CHAPTEE XI 

DISPOSAL OF REFUSE 

In every town public health largely depends on the efficiency 
with which all refuse is collected and removed. Refuse 
includes town and house refuse, and human excreta. The 
former are collected and removed by scavenging and consist 
of (1) dru refuse, ashes, cinders, paper, old iron, glass, tin, 
rag, etc. ; (2) (jarhage leaves and vegetables, potato parings, 
rotten fruit, kitchen waste, grease, etc. ; (3) stable htter ; (4> 
street sweeptngs • leaves, rags, horse and cow dung, and 
often human excreta. Iluman excreta (feces and urine) are 
removed either by the hand or by mechanical means (Con- 
servancy System), or by a system of drains and sewers ta 
some place outside the town (Water-carriage System). 

SCAVENGING 

This includes the collection and removal of all town and 
domestic refuse and other waste material not carried by 
sewers, by means of manual labour. 

Organic refuse has a tendency to undergo putrefactive 
changes in the presence of warmth and moisture, when it 



Fig. 34.— Conservancy Lorry for Removal of 
Street Refuse. 

gives off an offensive smell and serves as a breeding place 
for flies, and provides food for rats, vermin, etc. ; hence the 
necessity for its early removal. The refuse is received either 
in ashpits or dust-bins, as its deposit on the roadside is 

17 
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objectionable since it is liable to be carried about by the 
wind or washed out of the heap during rains. 

Dust-bins are best made with corrugated iron. They 
should not be too large ; the simplest shape being a circular 
one open at both ends, provided with a pair of handles. 
They should be placed on a raised, concreted and cemented 
surface, always at a fair distance from any dwelling-house, 
and provided with a cover. In India owing to the climatic 
conditions and the rains, refuse decomposes very rapidly, 
and flies and vermin multiply enormously. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the contents of the dust-bins should be 
removed daily, or twice a day by especially constructed 
carts. These carts are generally drawn by bullocks, horses, 
or buffaloes. Motor vans, which can be tilted by a mechani- 
cal arrangement, are used in big cities for the collection of 
street refuse from the dust bins. All these refuse carts 
should be covered to prevent nuisance when passing along 
roads fully loaded. The collection should be carried out 
during the early hours of the morning to minimise the 
nuisance. The refuse should be kept dry as far as possible. 

Wheelbarrows are small hand-driven carts used to collect 
refuse from narrow lanes and bye-lanes where refuse carts 
drawn by bullocks and horses cannot go. The refuse col- 
lected by wheelbarrows is deposited in dust-bins. 

Disposal of Refuse.— After collection the refuse must be 
disposed of in such a manner as will not create any nuisance. 
Several methods are in vogue in India, inz. (a) dumping and 
filling ; {h) disposal in the sea (possible only in sea coast 
towns) ; and (c) incineration or burning. The choice of the 
system to be adopted is generally determined by the local 
conditions and the funds available. 



Fig. 3p,— W heelbarrow 

1. Bumping . — In this method the refuse is generally 
utilised in filling up insanitary tanks, or reclaiming low lying 
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lands. Hut since it creates a great nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood by the production of offensive gas, breeding of flies, 
harbouring rats and other vermin, it is necessary that the 
land selected should be as far away from human habitation 
as possible, or outside the limits of the town. The work of 
tilling up tanks with refuse should not be done during the 
rains, as foul liquid draining from the heap may cause 
serious pollution of the nearest water-supply (See Made 
Soil, p. 139). 

Dumping is an old method and modern science has shown 
that the breaking down of lignins and celluloses is due to 
the action of fungi and various aerobic bacteria, but to be 
effective these organisms require an adequate amount of 
combined nitrogen and phos])hate and an alkaline reaction. 
To supply this want a preparation under the name of ^^Adco’’ 
has been devised which hastens the formation of Inmms or 
‘'compost” from vegetable waste In India where cow dung 
and cow’s urine are easily available they supply the requisite 
nitrogen, etc., for the formation of humus. Experiments 
carried out at Mysore by Meildazis, and at Indore by Jackson 
and Wad* give a new orientation to the disposal of garb- 
age and night-soil where a large amount of compost has 
been prepared from these wastes. If this can be done 
without much offence, and the product could bo utilised for 
fertilisation, a great problem for the disposal of night-soil 
at a profit will be solved. The experiments carried out and 
the experience gained with the original experimental heaps 
show that street refuse can be composted into a valuable 
organic manure without fly breeding Avhen a properly emulsi- 
fied night-soil solution is prepared. The following procedure 
has been recommended by Meildazis : — 

1. Place the rubbish in piles G feet wide at the base. 2 
feet high and 4 feet wide at the top. Separate all glass, 
tins, earthenivare pots, stones, etc. 

2. Trench the pile down the centre for the application 
of the night-soil emulsion. 

3. Prepare a uniform emulsion of one part night-soil to 
four parts liquid, carefully excluding all leaves and other 
extraneous matter. 

4 Apply the emulsion to the trenched rubbish piles at 
the rate of two gallons per running foot. Close the trench 
in the pile. 

5 Apply the emulsion to the rubbish piles daily for a 
period of about two weeks or until the pile becomes fairly 
moist. Then make applications to the pile every third day. 
The interval of application will depend upon the weather 
conditions. When rains are fairly heavy, the strength of the 
emulsion may be increased and the rate of a])plication 

* Indian Medical Gacette^ Feb. 1934. 
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decreased. If the rains are continuous and heavy enough 
to soak the piles thoroughly, some shelter must be provided 
in order to maintain the high temperatures necessary for 
composting 

6. When the rubbish has broken down into a brown 
humus mass one-half of the pile may be removed and stored 
for screening ; the remaining portion of the pile may then 
be mixed Avith raw rubbish and the process repeated as from 
the beginning. 

In communities where the night-soil is collected free of 
extraneous matter, composting may safely be carried out by 
the above method without fly breeding. In order to ensure 
a uniform emulsion, the night-soil may be mixed with the 
proper proportion of Avater and allowed to liquefy before 
application to the piles. This liquefaction will reduce the 
solid lumps of night-soil which would require additional time 
to break doAvn in the rubbish pile. 




Fig. — Incinerator. Ijongitiidinal section. 

A. Chimney. II, Chaiging door. C, Openings for stoking. 
D, lion grating. E, Opening for removing ashes. 


2. Incmer(dion. — ^\\Q, best method of disposal of refuse 
is to render the same harmless by burning. This is generally 
done in a '^Destructor Furnace” or "Incinerator.” By this 
process the refuse is reduced to about one-fourth of its 
original weight, and the organic matter is transformed into 
innocuous vapours— carbon dioxide and nitrogen. The 
residuum left after the combustion is a mass of hard material 
called "clinkers,” which are usually utilised for road-making ; 
powdered and mixed with lime, they form cement. 
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In case of a big town it would be more convenient to 
have it divided into districts, and each one provided with 
a destructor furnace, which may be placed in a central posi- 
tion to minimise the expense of transport. 

During the last war quite a large varieties of incinerators 
were used, but as far as the general principles were concerned 
most of them were practically the same, and were modified to 
meet the local conditions. All incinerators have the follow- 
ing features in common: — 

1. A furnace or combustion chamber lined Avith brick 

2. A suitable arrangement wit!) a platform for tipping 
the refuse through a series of feeding holes through which 
the refuse falls into the cells below 

8. After the refuse has been brought together by the 
stokers it is burnt down to one-third to one fourth of its 
original weight. 

4. A baffle plate so placed that all fumes are driven 
through the hottest part of the incinerator or combustion 
chamber before passing up the chimney. 

Both the Meldrum and TTorsfall destructors Avere used 
iluring the war with considerable success. Large scale 
destructors like the Horsfall can only operate if forced 
draught is available by blowers. But no scheme of refuse 
destructor has yet been deAdsed that aviII pay for itself 
The Meldrum destructor depends for its action u])on a forced 
draught jiroduced by a steam jet. When properly used 
it acts very satisfactorily, but needs great care for success- 
ful and continuous Avork {see Fig. 4(>) The fumes are 
cremated by ])assing through a combustion chamber Avliich 
separates the furnace from the flue. For a large type it is 
necessary to feed from a platform at the top, the material 
passing directly on to the fire. 

The incinerators built of mud or iron Avithout lire brick 
do not give satisfactory results. They are, however, suit- 
able for fairs and melahs of short duration. The “Beehive 
Incinerator’’ Avliich Avas extensively used during the Avar 
will be found to give very satisfactory result under such 
conditions {see Village Sanitation) A common defect in 
many incinerators is that the draught is not sufficient, con- 
sequently they give off oifensive smoke Avhich creates a 
nuisance. 



CHAPTEB XII 

DISPOSAL OF [HUMAN EXCRETA 

It is of primary importance in any community of persons to 
make arrangements for the collection and removal of excreta ; 
and on the efficiency with which these are removed dej)ends 
the health of the people inasmuch as many organisms, 
chiedy those of cholera, typhoid and dysentery, find their 
way from the fmcal matter into the gut of the healthy human 
beings. In Western countries, where the water-carriage 
system is used for the removal and disposal of human 
excreta, most of these diseases so common in tropical coun- 
tries have almost disappeared. 

In many of the tropical countries there are no organised 
arrangements for the collection and disposal of human ex- 
creta Indeed in most villages and non-munieipal areas 
there are no arrangements for latrines witli the result that 
people use any open land for deftecation In certain parts 
of India (United Provinces) the open terrace of the house is 
often used for the purpose and the excretal matter is left 
to dry under the heat of the sun. It is possible that the 
desiccating effect of the tropical sun may render any specific 
organism harmless, but there is always the possibility of 
these being washed by the rain into the nearest tank, river 
or well, or being carried about by flies, etc., and infecting 
food. Apart from the sanitary point the idea of ffeeal 
matter being deposited indiscriminately in and around the 
house and the absence of any privacy when the oj)en field is 
used, are revolting to all ideas of decency. 

In the ordinary Indian towns, the nuisance and danger 
of conservancy exist chiefly at three points, v'lz ^ in the 
privies, in the removal of crude night-soil through the 
streets and lanes by buckets or carts, and at the trenching 
ground The latter is a source of nuisance and danger by 
breeding flies, and is usually unremunerative or perhaps 
slightly remunerative. 

CONSERVANCY SYSTEM 

In small municipal towns for want of sufficient funds it is 
not possible to lay down sewers for the lemoval of excreta, 
and since they cannot be allowed to accumulate about the 
house, arrangements should be made for their removal from 
privies and latrines by the dry method. 

The efficient working of this system is of great impor- 
tance ; the principle aimed at being that filth, refuse and all 
putrescible matter should not be exposed to flies, or allowed 
to contaminate the water, but should be transported and 
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disposed of safely and with creation of the least nuisance 
possible. 

The amount of excreta to be removed daily depends upon 
the number and the habits of the people. An adult Euro- 
pean male living on a mixed diet passes about four ounces 
of solid and fifty ounces of liquid excreta daily, while an 
Indian, owing to his vegetarian diet, passes between eight 
to sixteen ounces of solid. Taking all ages and both sexes, 
the average daily amount of solid excreta per head is about 
twelve ounces. In India water, instead of paper, is used for 
cleansing purposes, and this ablution water together with 
the liquid excreta makes up about eighty ounces The 
average daily excreta to be dealt with in a mixed population 
can be estimated by multiplying twelve ounces of solid and 
eighty of liquid by the number of persons. 

The imj^ortant constituents of excreta are nitrogen, i)hoS“ 
phates and potash. Fiecal matter, specially when mixed 
with urine, undergoes rapid decomposition and gives rise to 
foul gases, chiefly organic vapours and ammonium sulphide. 
It is a matter of practical importance that the excreta 
should be protected from rain and flood water, otherwise not 
only will the sewage be not efliciently removed, but the 
whole mass will undergo fermentation and create a serious 
nuisance. 

Latrines. — In villages people generally use the garden or 
some open land for purposes of nature This is a very insa- 
nitary ])racticc, as fieces charged with pathogenic organisms 
or their spores are liable to be conveyed by dirty hands or 
feet, or by the agency of flies, into the human system. Fur- 
thermore, after rains, the washings often pollute tanks or 
any source of water-su])ply near about and help in the spread 
of water-borne diseases It is therefore necessary that some 
arrangement in the shape of latrines or privies should be 
made to overcome these defects. 

For practical purposes an arbitrary distinction is made 
between a latrine A privy for public use is a 

latrine. Certain cardinal rules have to be observed in the 
construction of latrines They should always be placed on 
an impermeable base which should be higher than the 
surrounding ground. They should be so constructed that 
the sun’s rays can enter the latrine apartment for as many 
hours in the day as possible, that rain is kept out, and that 
privacy is maintained. The following details in their cons- 
truction require careful attention : — 

1 . They should be so designed that all excreta and wash 
water will automatically And their way into some receptacle, 
so that no brushing will be necessary. 

2 The materials used should be non-absorbent to pre- 
vent pollution of the soil through soakage. 

3. Satisfactory arrangements for the reception of 
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night-soil, and separation of liquid excreta, should be made 
(see Eig. 37). 

4. They should be yirovided with a separate passage 
for the sweeper leading to the trap door 

5. Ventilation should be thorough and efhcient, even 
when the doors are closed. 

A model latrine or privy may be described under the 
following heads : — 

1. The superstructure, Avhich 
includes the roof and the walls. 

2. The floor and the seat 
3 The collecting chamber 
1 T//e Boof. — The roof may 

be either terraced or sloping 
Sloping roofs may be of corru- 
gated iron, tiles or grass 

The avails may be either of 
brickwork, corrugated iron or 
bamboo matting They should 
be pigeon-holed towards the 
up])er half for ])ropei ventilation 
It is better that the roof should 
have an ample ridge ventilation ; 
or an opening of about two feet 
may be left between the wall 
and the roof (see flgure 37) 
Large ventilating holes, each two 
Fig. 37.— [Private Latrine feet square, may also serve the 
Showing the supeistiuctunN same purpose. 

the walls, the collecting 2. The Floor and the Seat — 




chambei with antisplasli 
pad, and a vessel toi collec- 
tion of urine and water. 


The poor should be made of 
some impervious material, c r/ , 
brickwork set in cement, slate, 


stone or iron, and should be sloped towards an opening or 


drain leading to a receptacle. The best material is either 


vitrified brick, marble, or granolithic cement. These are 
non-absorbent, and when properly laid make an elegant 
floor which can be easily cleaned, and require no further 
attention 


The Foot Bests must be in the right position and not too 
wide apart, or else the fieces will not fall into the receptacle 
below. The sides of the opening should be sloped from 
above downwards and outwards ; this will do away with the 
disadvantage of fouling the sides. 

3. The Collecting) Chamber should always be of masonry 
work with the walls and floors cemented and corners rounded 


off to facilitate easy and thorough cleansing. The floors 
should be concreted and raised 6 in. above the level of the 


surrounding ground with a slope leading to an opening. The 
trap-door should be well- fitting and properly tarred. 
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The Pail or receptacle should be placed about 0 inches 
under the seat to prevent splashing In some cases this 
distance is very great and may be 8 It to 10 ft , even more 
The best receptacle is a tarred iron or galvanised bucket 
provided with a movable lid or cover An earthenware 
vessel (gmnJa) is however ordinarily used These should be 
periodically taken out, washed, and tarred. To ])revent 
splashing special antisplash pails of galvanised iron with a 
removable conical cover (sec ligure 57) may be used These 
can be lifted with a cover and carried directly to the trcneh> 
ing ground, and will do away with the use of soil carts 

The practice of using water for cleansing puijioscs in 
India necessitates a separate arrangement. The urine and 
ablution Avater are carried by a sepaiate conduit or jiipeand 
collected into a special receptacle placed at a convenient 
site in the collecting chamber, while the solid excreta fall 
directly on the bucket The leeeptacle for the urine and 
ablution water may be tarred earthenware or an iron vessel 
This separation system has many advantages. The lujuid 
being collected in a separate receptacle decomposition does 
not take place so ra])idly and, therefore, the latrine beconu'S 
less offensive, there is also less nuisance during removal 
Apart from these advantages, the separation system ])re\ ents 
the possibility of splashing and ovcrllowing of the ])ails, 
whicli so often happens when used by a large family To 
avoid splashing people often use any part of the latrine 
other than over the proper opening and thus make it horribly 
tilthy Tlierefore especially designed platforms and foot 
rests must be constructed to separate the urine and ablution 
water The platform may be made of glazed stoneware, 
brick-work plastered with cement, or of cast iron 

Service privies should be at least 0 feet away from any 
dwelling to permit a free circulation of air between the 
house and the privies. From a well or a tank they should be 
at a distance of at least 50 feet The pail contents should 
as far as possible be kept dry by throwing ash, sand, or dry 
powdered earth into the pail after each visit. This has the 
advantage of lessening the emanations of foul gases. The 
contents of the pail should be removed at least once a day 
Besides the above the following are also used : — 

1 The Well or Pit Latrine 
2. Bored-hole Latrine 

5. The open-air privy in fields. 

4. The Commode. 

5. The Eeceptacle Latrine. 

6. The Trench Latrines. 

7. Chemical Closet. 

1. The Well or Pit Latrine. — In this system there is no 
movable receptacle, but the excreta are received in a hole or 
well, usually 6 ft. to 20 ft. deep, sunk in the ground. This 
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system is most insanitary as not only foul gases are evolved^ 
but there is risk of pollution of Avater-supply through soak- 
age, especially after a rise in the level of the sub-soil water. 
But it is less dangerous than surface pollution caused by 
indiscriminate defiecation where there is no organised con- 
servancy or privy arrangement A modilied form of well- 
privy IS now largely used in the form of ‘Tit J.atrines.’’ By 
this system, provided the site and soil are favourable, the 

eft'ect IS more or less automatic The 
excreta are finally and (|uickly dis- 
])osed of, thereby rendering any fur- 
\ ther handling unnecessary, which 
^ makes the ordinary pail latrine so 
objectionable. These were largely 
used in France during the war. 

(a) The Site , — It should be on an 
elevated land and well away from 
and below the water-supply, so 
that the flow of ground water is 
away from this supply. The soil 
should be porous and the pit should 
be unlined. A clay soil or a soil 
subject to frequent flooding is un- 
suitable. Disinfectants by killing 
the bacteria stop the nitrifying 
process. 

{h) Depth — This will depend 
upon the location of the site and the 
nature of the soil Ordinarily 6 to 
8 ft is enough The number of 
bacteria diminishes below this 
depth 

(r) Seat — It is better, whenever 
possible, to have the seat made of 
wmod or sandstone The wood should 
' be antproof and tarred or creosoted 
all over, and should rest on a layer 
Pig. as. -P it Latuink of bricks to make it higher than the 
(From Histoi y of the adjoining ground. 

(treat War). Dmtnaffe. — It is essential 

that a well-constructed drain surrounding the whole build- 
ing to carry the rain and storm Avater should be provided for. 

2. Bored-hole Latrines. — These were devised with the 
object of supplying cheap latrines in rural areas to reduce the 
incidence of disease resulting from want of latrine accom- 
modation. They have been used successfully in Ceylon, Java, 
Federated Malay State, Madras and United Provinces, and 
provide a satisfactory and inexpensive method of disposal of 
human excreta. They are cheap and require very little space. 
They resemble pit latrines and consist of a circular hole 
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14 in. to ]G in. in diameter and 10 ft. to 20 ft deep. They 
are most successful if the hole goes at least three feet below 
the surface of the ground water The to]) of the hole is 
covered by the squatting plate of reinforced concrete oO in 
X 30 in. X 2^ in. with a slope to a bole 10 in x 0 in. at the 
centre (sre Fig. 39). The superstructure may be built 
according to the taste and local 
conditions to alford privacy and 
protection from sun and rain I B I I 

When they till up to about 2^ feet J |j|||| | A 

from the ground level they should j || I 

be lilled in with dry earth and the J | I q 

squatting plate may be removed 

and placed over fresh borings S 

As in the case of pit latrines, the 

excreta undergo biological disin- |f? 

tegration and liquefaction with |r: < 

formation of gases. These latrines 

may be used with much benefit 

for a considerable period where 

there is no organised conser\ancy 

system, er/., in tea gardens, and 

other congregations of labour. 

They should be bored in the |s[ 

earth which is moderately haid 
and compact and the site selected 
should be 50 ft. away from any §;r 

well or tank, and not subject 
to Hooding. A lining of basket 
Avork made of split bamboo is jb. 

useful in preventing cawing. " t;- ^=p^i7l 
Where the surface soil is soft an I 

empty barrel of 18 in or cement 
cylinder will support the walls of 
the hole at the top. Breeding of 
Hies takes place up to 9 ft from 
the surface, but a spray of crude 
oil 4 parts and kerosene 1 part will 
stoy) this menace These latrines 

were extensively used at the naval ^TJ.—Hoked-holk 

base during construction at Singa- Sn])ei ^trnctui r; H, 
pore. They are closed when the Squatting plate; (’ (V)n- 

night-soil is 7 ft. from the surface. eiete cylmdei, usually 

After the night-soil has disinte- not necess^ai v : Ib ham- 

grated and disappeared, wbicli earth; E. Watei. 

takes about two months, they can (Tropical J diseases *Hul- 
be used again. letm, vol 26, No. 12.) 

3 The Open-air Privy in the Field —In villages and 
rural areas Avhere no proper arrangement for disposal of 
night-soil exists, people usually go to some open held or 


Fig. 39.~H()Ked-H()ek 

IjATRINE. 

A, Su])ei struct ui (‘; H, 
Squatting plate ; E Eon- 
ciete cylmdei, usually 
not necessaiA' : B, Pain- 
boo basket loi i eta in mg 
soft earth ; E. Watei. 
(Tropical Diseases Hul- 
letm, vol 26, No. 12.) 
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waste land to empty their bowels and then use a tank or any 
source of water available for ablution purposes Such a 
practice should be discouraged as it is not only very in- 
sanitary but also the chief factor in spreading hook-worm 
infection and water-borne diseases. 

4 The Commode. — The use of the commode is very 
popular with the Europeans in India specially in places where 
there is no Avater-carriage system. The arrangement is 
very simple and consists of a porcelain or enamelled pan 
fitted in a wooden or iron stand, the to]) of which forms the 
seat. If proper care is taken to keep the pan clean there 
can be no objection to its use. 



Fkj 


40 .— Fly-puoof H eceptaclk 
Latrine. 


5 The Receptacle Lat- 
rine. — This form of latrine 
was extensively used during 
the war Avitli much success. 
It consists of a Avooden seat 
fixed directly on the latrine 
bucket. The seat is fitted Avith 
a self-closing lid Avhich makes 
it fly-])roof The individual 
])ails can be removed directly 
either into the trenching 
ground or for incineration ; or 
the contents may be transferred 
into one large receptacle for 
remoA^al. This receptacle lat- 
r i ne m ay b e c o n V e n 1 en 1 1 3 " pi a e ed 
m the bath room, and provided 
proper care is taken to keep it 
clean and periodically disinfec- 
ted it will be found very satis- 
factoiy inthe mofiissil stations. 

6. The Trench Latrines — 
These are made by digging 
long trenches, usually 1 to 2 
feet deep and <S to 10 inches 
Avide. The person using it should place one foot on each 
side of the trench and squat in such a manner that the urine, 
ablution Avater and the solid excreta should fall directly 
into the trench. They should be properly screened and 
after use should be tilled up Avith the excavated earth. These 
and the Bored-hole latrines are satisfactory as a temporary 
arrangement during Fairs (which see), etc , or in rural areas 
Avhere there is no organised conservancy system. 

7. Chemical Closet — This type of closet has come into 
vogue recently and is suitable for isolated houses, boats, air 
crafts, motor caravans, etc. It consists of a seat resting on the 
top of a tank Avhich is tilled with a solution of caustic soda and 
phenol and covered with a layer of crude oil. The excreta 


A, Latnue bucket; H Seat ; C 
(."leats to eiiMiie piopei poM- 
tion I), Fly-pioof cover ; E, 
Back standard causiriff covei 
to c 1 o s e aiitoniatically. 
(From History ot the Great 
War). 
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fall into this solution where the alkali disintegrates and 
dissolves the excreta, phenol kills the bacteria and the oil 
prevents odour. When the tank becomes full the contents are 
eitlier deposited on the land or discharged into a sum]) hole 

PUBLK^ LATIUNEH AND XJUINALS 

There are two tyi)es of public latrines : — 

1 Fixed or Permanent. 

2. Movable or Temporary. 

1. Fixed or Permanent Latrines —In most towns and 
villages, latrines and urinals for the use of the public in 
railway stations, schools, theatres and other public places 



Half Section and Elevation. 

should be arranged for. In places provided with a water- 
carriage system these do not give any diflliculty, and there 
will be no nuisance if arrangements are made for their pro- 
per hushing, ventilation and lighting But it is not so easy 
where there are no sewers and where the excreta have to be 
removed by sweepers or mothers. Unless these are propeily 
constructed and attended to, they are a great nuisance 
In order to minimise this the following points require careful 
attention . — 

1. They must be well lighted and ventilated, and privacy 
must be maintained 

2. The urine and wash water must be separated from 
the solid excreta 

All public latrines should be constructed on a masoniy 
plinth 6 inches to 1 foot high. The superstructure may be 
of angle iron framing with corrugated screens and roof, so 
arranged that there is a free circulation of air throughout. 
Instead of corrugated iron the superstructure may be built 
with brick and cement, and provided the walls are cement 
plastered or covered with glazed tiles to prevent soakage, 
these will be found to be quite satisfactory The lloor 
should be of cement or patent stone, so that the latrine can 
be elfectively washed and kept clean. 
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The separation of wash water and urine from solid excreta 
is necessary to minimise nuisance This retpiires suitable 
seat arrangements, so that the solid excreta will be depo- 
sited in separate receptacles, while the urine and wash water 

will be drained into a special vessel 
or into a masonry cesspit. The 
best form of seat is that of Donald- 
son’s separation system (see tig. 43). 
The shaded portion of the foot 
rests are used during defecation 
when the night-soil falls into special 
buckets ; during washing the user 
moves forward and the wash water 
is conveyed through a dift'erent 
opening into a common channel 
connecting a row of seats and is 
collected in a separate receptacle. 

Masonry seats are better than iron 
ones as the former can be easily cleaned, while the latter 
require to be tarred periodically and cannot be kept so clean. 

The following points must be carefully observed : — 

1. No wood or any absorbent material should enter 
into their construction. 

2. They should be thoroughly ventilated and kept scru- 
pulously clean 

3. The approaches should be ])roperly made and kept 
clean. A sweeper should be retained for each latrine and 
provided with a suitable disinfectant, c.r/ crude oil. 

4 Every latrine should be provided with a light and an 
ample supply of water. 


Fig. 42 -Ckoss-Section 
OE Plthlu’, Latrine. 



Pk;, 43.— Seat arrangement in a Public I^atrine. 

Note the separation system 

5. The receptacles for the night-soil and wasli-Avater 
should be so placed as to be easily removed and cleaned. 

0 There should be provision for the removal of the solid 
and liquid excreta in air-tight receptacles 

7. The night-soil receptacles should be daily washed and 
periodically tarred 

It is almost impossible to keep a public latrine clean and 
avoid creating a nuisance. They are always misused. The 
only way to avoid this is to see that the latrines are regu- 
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larly aad oltlcieatly cleansed. The sweeper must be in 
constant attendance, otherwise people will use any part of 
the latrine especially the passage and create a nuisance. 

A large number of smaller latrines suitably distributed 
is more effective than a few large ones which are much 
more costly to construct and maintain. 

2. Movable or Temporary Latrines.— These are of 
great use in segregation cam2)s, melahs (fairs), and all other 
places where latrines are required only temporarily. They 
are common in dry parts of India The latrine should be 
oasy of trans})ort, and when not in use so compact that it 
can be packed away in a godown or shed. The recej)tacle 
for night-soil is simply placed on the ground with bricks for 
foot rests. They require no plinth or roof, and the partitions 
are made with corrugated iron sheeting. They are removed 
when the ground becomes foul and ill-smelling, when it 
should be dug ui) and left exposed to the sun and air for 
about a year. No masonry work should enter into their 
construction, and the site should always be high. The 
latrines should be removed once in a month during the rains 
and every second month during the dry season. 

Urinals.— -Like lat- 
r i n e s arrangements 
should be made for 
urinals at convenient 
places. Where there is a 
water-carriage system 
these give no trouble, 
provided they are jiroper- 
ly constructed, well- 
flushed and kept clean. 

The superstructure 
and partitions may be 
of corrugated iron, but 
a masonry structure 
is cleaner All surfaces 
with which the urine 
comes in contact must 
be smooth and non- 
absorbent ; the best 
material being plate 
glass, glazed stoneware 
or slate. There should 
be a continuous flow of 
water or an automatic 
flush of water at short 
intervals. In villages 44--Urinal IUkge fok Pluuc I sk. 

the whole structure should be raised on a jilinth and the 
urine received in a receptacle which should bo emptied at 
regular intervals and its contents suitably disposed of. 
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Collection of Night-soil 

The collection of night-soil is usually done by sweepers 
{methers) who remove the contents of the privy pans into 
tarred wooden buckets (pails) which are carried either direct 
to the trenching-ground, or their contents transferred into 
night-soil carts at the depots, and then taken to the trench- 
ing ground for final disposal In the outskirts of Calcutta,, 
where a hand removal system still exists, the night-soil is 
carried to depots and emptied into the main sewer. The 
collection of night-soil should be done in the early hours of 
the morning, and if possible once again in the afternoon. 
Urine and wash water should also be removed by night-soil 
carts for disposal. In some of the rural areas of Malay States 
the night-soil is disposed of in large well-like excavations, and 
the manure is subsequently used for agricultural purposes. 

Considering the fact that nuisance increases with the 
bulk of the population and with the number of handlings, 
it is always better, whenever possible, to remove night-soil 
by substituting special metal receptacles in place of gumlas^ 
which can be carried bodily to the trenching-ground either 
by a sling, or on a especially constructed “Eeceptacle Cart.’^ 
This will have the effect of minimising nuisance by doing 
away with the ordinary night-soil carts, removing the filth 
direct from the latrines in absolutely air-tight sealed recep- 
tacles without being moved or stirred and avoiding spillage 
or the spread of offensive odours. This arrangement is 
suitable for small communities. 

In Kuala Lampur and Ipoh the night-soil is carried in 
lorries containing 80 to 100 buckets. Two lots of buckets, 
red and white are used. The lorries start with clean 



Fig. 45.— Night-soil Cart. 

buckets of one colour and change these for buckets with 
night-soil at the latrines. These are taken to the bucket 
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washing station. Most of the buckets being only one-third 
full they are emptied to make a complement of full buckets 
at the washing station and then removed to the trenching 
ground, waslied, emptied, brought back and washed. 

Niijht-sod Carts — These are usually made of steel with 
iron wheels. They have a capacity to hold 90 to 110 gallons, 
and are iltted with a double lid which can be sealed Avith a 
little earth. The body is pear-shaped and is so hung that it 
empties itself by revolving on the axle. 

Nnjhf-soil Danipmg Depots — In the outskirts of Calcutta 
where the hand removal system still exists and in places 
where there is a skeleton system of sewers, the contents of 
the service privies are taken into night-sod depots and then 
discharged into the sewer. This method is not an ideal 
method, but in the absence of the Avater-carriage system 
it is a great improvement on the alternative method of 
disposal of night-soil by trenching These depots should be 
situated at a convenient distance so that the contents may 
be carried by sweepers direct thither. 

DisrosvL OF Nigjit-soil 

The disposal of night-soil in such a manner as to secure 
it from being any longer a nuisance or menace to public 
health is a diflicult problem Put all excremcntal matters 
can safely be disposed of either (1) by frenrhntg , (2) by 
complete burning {ntC'incratto}i) ; or (M) by 'leater-carnage 
system at dumping depots. Trenching may be done tn sdn 
as in the case of shallow trench latrines or deep pit latrines ; 
or night-soil may be removed to a distance and utilised for 
agricultural puryioses by the formation of humus or compost 
{see p. 259). Burning is done in some special form of 
incinerators. 

I. A trenching ground is a plot of land where the night- 
soil is disposed of by burying it in the soil. Strictly speak- 
ing trenching of night-soil is a biological process, but it is 
not included in the same category as septic tanks. Trench- 
ing plays a very im])ortant part in the disposal of sewage in 
the tropics, and it is important that the best method of lay- 
ing out the ground and managing these places should be 
clearly understood. 

The trenching ground should alAvays be situated outside 
a town and atleast a (juarter of a mile away from the nearest 
dAvelling house. It should be on a raised ground so that it 
Avill not be water-logged duringthe rains. Whene\^erpossible 
the ground should be on one side of the town aAvay from the 
prevailing wind and should be separated from the town by 
some rapidly growing trees, or a clump of bamboos. 

The Sod. — The character of the soil is of great importance. 
It hould be light and porous a clay soil is unsatisfactory. 
Light sandy loam, occasionally found on the banks of large 
18 
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rivers is very satisfactory. The nitrifying organisms which 
are more numerous in the upper layers of the soil convert 
the organic nitrogen in the excreta into nitrates. It is 
therefore necessary that the excreta should be deposited as 
near the surface as is safe from a sanitary point of view. 
Black cotton soil makes excellent ground as long as it is dry. 
But when it gets sticky it is not so suitable. 

Method of Laying out Trenching Ground —A trenching 
ground should be of sufticient size to allow of trenching of 
the excreta of the total poi)ulation for three years, without 
using any part of the land twice. It should be divided into 
three plots, so that every plot may be trenched once every 
three years, the remaining two plots being kept under cul- 
tivation while the other is being used. Cultivation is of vital 
importance to the success of the trenching ground, for other- 
wise the ground becomes sewage sick and unlit for re-trench- 
ing. Col. Fry and Dr ,1. L. Das have, however, shown that a 
trenching ground after prolonged use ‘ripens’ like a septic 
tank and can disintegrate night-soil more rapidly. In the 
Cossipore ground a trench opened after one month showed 
no trace of Local matter which was all converted into black 
soil lit for cultivation. 

The trenches should be 18 inches broad, and 12 or 3 8 
inches deep and 20 to 30 feet long. They should be tAvo feet 
apart, and should not be too long, as that will necessitate 
filling the trenches from two or three different points. In 
the dry weather night-soil to the depth of 0 inches should 
be put in trenches 3 8 inches deep ; and 4 inches in trenches 
12 inches deep. In wet weather 4J inches in 18-inch and 3 
inches in 12-inch trenches should be similarly filled. These 
then should be covered Avith the excavated earth If more 
night-soil than mentioned above is placed in the trenches, the 
night-soil swells up and comes to the surface of the ground 
causing great nuisance. Very shallow trenching, t e. when 
night-soil is placed in trenches only six inches deep, is very 
insanitary, as with the drying action of the sun and hot 
winds a very highly infective dust is formed. It may, how- 
ever, be done under proper supervision and where there is 
abundant supply of water. 

The following points should be observed in the manage- 
ment of a trenching ground : — 

1. There should be one or two good roads according to 
the size of the plot, Avithin the ground, so that the carts can 
come right up to the trenches. 

2 It should be provided either with a well or a tank 
for washing the buckets and carts and for irrigating the 
land under cultivation. 

3. Arrangements should be made for draining of rain water. 

4. Trench-hlling should be systematic and should begin 
from one end of the ground. 
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5. As soon as the carts have discharged their load into 
the trenches, the excreta should be immediately covered with 
earth which should be broken uj), otherwise the ground will 
be a great source of nuisance and will breed Hies 

6. In lining up the trenches an excess of earth should 
be used to form a dome, and not flush with the surface. 
This will allow a certain amount of sinkage due to settling 
of the earth, without forming a hollow or depression where 
water can collect, 

7 There should bo a covered shed for the storage of 
utensils, etc 

8. The carts and pails should be thoroughly cleansed both 
inside and out with some liquid disinfectant Crude oil is best. 

9. Cultivation should begin three months after trench- 
ing. The ground should be deep-hoed, ploughed up and 
sown at iir.st with (IJioop grass, sugar-cane or tobacco. After 
this all kinds of vegetables may be grown. 

Disadvantages of trenching grounds : — 

I. Proper supervision of the working of the trenching 
ground is very difficult. 

2 The most common defect is that the trenches are 
lilled too much with night-soil These are filled to the brim 
with night-soil and urine and covered over only with a little 
earth scraped over the top so that the earth sinks to the 
bottom of the trenches leaving the foul smelling pool of 
night-soil full of maggots on the top. 

3 Suitable soil is not always available, and in many 
parts it is difficult to get a good supply of water, which 
means that the carts and buckets cannot be properly washed 
and the land cannot be properly cultiviited. 

4. Theoretically speaking a well managed ground should 
not breed Hies, but in actual practice it does breed flics and 
is therefore dangerous to public health. Flies really breed in 
the latrines and the eggs are carried to the trenches with the 
night-soil where they develop into maggots To keep away 
maggots and Hies from the trenching grounds implies clean 
latrines. This can be done by not allowing the faecal matter 
to remain long in the buckets and by using plenty of crude oil 

5. The larger the amount of night-soil to be disposed 
of, the greater is the possibility of nuisance, and the more 
are the defects in the sywstem noticeable. 

II. Incineration of Night-soil. — This method of disposal 
by completely burning up of night-soil is being greatly ad- 
vocated in India. If properly carried out in a well-designed 
furnace destructor it will be found to be very sanitary ; and 
the possibility of contaminating the water-supply or the 
danger of polluting the air by smoke or vapour will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The incineration of night-soil may or may not be com- 
bined with the incineration of street refuse. In some places 
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a certain amount of refuse may be utilised as fuel, but this 
is not always so Where the street refuse contains dry 
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grass, straw, rags, paper and other inoifensive combustible 
material, these may furnish all the fuel necessary. It is 
not always that one gets in Indian towns enongli combusti- 
ble material in the refuse to utilise for incineration of night- 
soil without any addition of extra fuel This naturally 
makes incineration an expensive process 

The incinerators for night-soil sliould be of a closed type; 
their main principles have already been discussed {see p 2(>0), 
but incineration to be successful the following conditions are 
necessary : — 

1. The incinerator must be so built as will stand rough 
usage and the materials used should stand extreme heat. 
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2. Since a good draught is essential, the air inlets must 
be adequate, and the chimney sufficiently large and high. 
The openings of the grating should not be more than to 
2 inches. 

3. The smoke should be rendered inodorous cither by 
])roviding a haffic plate or by placing a horizontal grid a 
little below the entry into the Hue This will allow the gas 
to pass through a layer of glowing fuel from a lire lighted on 
this grate 

4 The mixing up of the night-soil with the combustible 
material should be done in proper proportion. The fuel 
should be dry and the mixture should be put in the lire when 
it is blazing. The stokers should be well trained. 

5 As mentioned before, tlie ordinary street refuse is 
not always inllammable and may not serve as a fuel, and a 
good supply of combustible material is, therefore, necessary. 
Usually saw dust, coal dust, wood shavings, dry grass or 
straw, are used for the purpose. It must be noted that the 
possibility of smoke nuisance is less if plenty of fuel is mixed 
with the night-soil. 

() As it is essential that the fuel should be dry, a 
covered shed for the storage of fuel must be provided. 
During the rains it is impossible to keep any combustible 
material in a readily inllammable condition The mixing 
platform should have a concrete floor 

Disposal of House KEF^^SE and Ntght-8oil 
BY Indoke Method. 

This process has been described on page 259. It has been 
tried as an experiment at Tollygunge (Calcutta Buberb). A 
pit approximately 45 ft. by 27 ft was constructed at the 
Municipal trenching ground area by excavating 15 inches of 
soil and piling the cut earth on the untouched side so that 
the linished depth was 2 ft. and 3 in. A three-inch biick lin- 
ing was then put in and the edges protected by a brick curb. 
Division walls w^ere constructed to make five compartments 
of' 400 eft capacity, aeration and drainage channels made in 
the floor and the area round the pit protected with brick 
soling. 

WorhuKj — Eubbish carts lirst duni]) their contents into 
a ]>it and the refuse is roughly levelled ofl* to a thickness 
of six inches Further supplies are dumped on the adjacent 
platform. Night-soil carts on arrival are at once backed up 
against the curb at either end and their contents diim])ed 
The night-soil is then covered wdth a layer of refuse from 
the heaps on the platform and the whole lightly mixed by 
being draw^n towards the sides, further refuse being added 
till all night-soil is taken up A six-inch rubbish is again 
deposited over the whole, and the process repeated till the 
pit is full 
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Two feet of the contents at one end are finally drawn up 
over the rest to leave a space for subsequent turning. The 
surface is then raked roughly level and covered with a thin 
layer of dry rubbish. 

The filling of one compartment should be completed 
within two days and if the pit is properly filled no odour is 
perceived. 

Within five days from the start the pit contents must be 
turned to complete the mixing, which cannot be properly 
done till the materials have become uniformly damp and 
softened by the high temperature (over 1 oO^F.) that is rai)idly 
attained. 

Fly larvae breeding in the pit are forced to the cooler 
surface by the heat and are killed by being buried again in 
the hot mass during such turning. 

The mixing and turning are best done with manure drags 
by men standing on the division walls or on a rough plank 
spanning them. The process is quite clean, since there is no 
contact with pit contents 

The material should be turned a second time after a fur- 
ther ten days. All traces of night-soil will then have disap- 
peared After a further two weeks it can be removed and 
stacked, the whole process thus taking one month. 

Stacks should be 3 feet to 4 feet high, and clear of the 
loading platform Any material then not sufliciently broken 
down, such as sticks, leather, cocoanut husks and old tins, is 
picked out during stacking and tossed into an adjoining pit 
for further treatment, while inert material sucli as brick- 
bats, etc , is thrown on to the roads to serve as metalling. 
This hand picking can quite easily be done at this stage 
when the pit contents have been converted into a rough 
inoffensive compost. 

The heaps are left to ripen till required, and are ready for 
use as a dressing for growing crops at any time after 
another month. 

In very dry weather it may be necessary to sprinkle a 
little water on the refuse when filling and again when 
turning over. The contents need to be damp but not wet. 

In very wet weather when the surface is kept continually 
cool by rain, there is liable to be much breeding of flies in 
the first stage but since these cannot escape and are turned 
in and destroyed before they can emerge as flies, no nuisance 
results. 

The great point of the process is that it deals with both 
of the troublesome domestic wastes at one time, without 
nuisance, and at a cost no greater than that of the primitive 
methods of trenching the night-soil and dumping the refuse 
into depressions and covering with earth. Instead of getting 
no returns the compost yields a sum that far more then covers 
the whole cost of the process. 
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The capital cost is very small. An average community 
will have for each 5000 of its population some 250 eft. house 
refuse to dispose of daily, enough to mix with all the night- 
soil collected. This will require a compost factory of 16 pits 
of 500 eft each— one pit being tilled in two days.* 
Disadvantages of the Hand Removal System :— 

1. From a financial point of view it is not economical, 
as it necessitates the emjiloyment of a large number of 
sweepers, carts, bullocks, etc. 

2. Its success depends absolutely on the way in which 
the work is carried out Tiie sweepers are very ditUcult to 
manage, and a badly worked system is a source of great 
danger and nuisance. 

5 The wear and tear of night-soil carts, pails, etc , aie 
very great. 

4. There are dangers of contamination of air and water, 
and spread of infection through Ihcs. 

5. [t is didicult to manage in towns having a large 
population. 

6. Even if suitable soil is available and the trenching 
ground is properly managed, the place still breeds hies and 
becomes a menace to the public health. 

7. Tlie transfer of night-soil from pails to buckets, and 
from buckets to carts creates a great nuisance 


Disposal of Slop WzVTkk 

The conservancy system does not provide for the removal 
of domestic or other waste-water, and to carry this out 
efficiently in towns and villages is a very difficult problem, 
for these are no less impure than the ordinary sewage of 
water-closet towns A system of drains, therefore, for the 
removal of such water is necessary. The slop water from 
isolated village houses is usually convened by pervious 
(kufeha) drains, which are merely shallow open trenches or 
elongated cesspools, to the nearest tank, ditch, garden, or 
open land. These drains are very inefficient and their general 
plan and construction are faulty in the extreme. Their sides 
have no proper slope to prevent the falling in of loose earth, 
their bed has no sufficient inclination to permit the water to 
pass with a velocity sudicient to carry offi solid lilth and 
prevent their deposition. The consequences that may follow 
such a practice are obvious. They form a suitable breeding 
place for mosquitoes, flics, etc., pollute the neighbouring 
water-supply after saturating the soil by soakage, and 
during the rains form dirty, fermenting and offensive puddles. 


Commercial and I'cchmcalJonrnal^ October, 1936. 
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Another common defect of drains in Indian towns or 
villages is the want of any suitable outfall. In most cases 
they terminate in tanks and dohasy or lead into the open 
land, e.g,, the rice Helds and marshy places, which remain 
sloppy during the rainy season and for some time after. 
During all this time the village drains remain full of water 
and thus kee{) up that saturation and humidity of the 
sub-soil and foundations so detrimental to the health of the 
people. 

Weeds and other small plants growing in these drains 
materially impede the free How of their contents Arrange- 
ments should, therefore, be made to remove this vegetation 
periodically and to maintain the level of these diains. But 
by far the best method is to have drams eiiher made pucca, 
or constructed with some non-absorbent material, such as 
channelled Ranigiinge or half-round patent-stone pipes, to 
prevent soakage VYherever possible all drains should be 
Y-shaped on section so that a small amount of water v ill 
suffice to flush them, and very little water will accumulate 
in the narrow bottom of the drains. Large drams slioidd 
also be similar in section, but the bottoms may be rounded. 

Sewage can be best disposed of by irrigation over agri- 
cultural lands or open fields, while the slop wafer of indivi- 
dual houses may be collected in suitable vessels or pits and 
then removed to some cultivated land for final disposal. 


WATER-CARRIA(fE SYSTEM 

Waste-water consisting of liquid and solid human excreta, 
together with liquid refuse from cowsheds, stables, houses, 
factories, etc., is known by the term sewage Waste-water 
from houses, etc., unmixed with solid excreta is usually 
known as sullage. 

In this system the waste-water and excretory products 
are carried away through a system of sewers from the 
immediate neighbourhood of habitations by a Hush of water. 
Owing to the initial expense incurred in its outlay and also 
for the abundance of water-supi)ly that it demands, the 
water-carriage system cannot be introduced everywhere It 
also necessitates the installation of certain sanitary fittings 
in every house. It appears to be cheaper in the long run, 
and is the cleanest, quickest, and most sanitary method of 
removing night-soil. For these considerations the water- 
carriage system is indispensable in big towns. But for 
successful operation the following conditions are essential, 
viz.y (1) an abundant supply of water, (2) good drains and 
sewers with proper ventilation, (3) sufficient fall to give the 
required velocity to the sewage, and (4) proper means for 
utilising the sewage 
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A complete system of house drainage consists of 
A Water-closet and Con- 
necting Pipe. 

B. Soil Pipe. 

C. House Drain 
D Inspection Chamber 
E. Traps. 

A W a t e r-closet.— A 

water-closet is a sanitary 
installation for the recep- 
tion of human excrement, 
and having connection 
with a sewer by a pipe, 
removes it through the 
agency of water A good 
water-closet sliould be 
simyde in construction and 
not liable to get out of 
order, it should be inodor- 
ous, the basin should be 
of some non-absorbent and 
indestructible material, 
the excrement shall fall 
without any external 
agency into the proper 
portion of the closet, and 
the Hushing should be of 
sufllcient force to wash the 
basin clean and remove 
all traces of excreta with 
a minimum quantity of 
water 

It may be in a detach- 
ed ])ortion of the house, 
or built against the out- 
side wall At least two 
of its sides should be 
open to the outer air. The closet apartment is too often a 
crammed, dark, ill-ventilated room In fact no apartment of a 
house demands more free ventilation than this, yet perhajis 
there is none which receives less There* should be provision 
for cross ventilation When a closet is recjuired for each 
storey the apartments often form a seyiaiate tower connected 
to the main building by over-head bridg(‘s. (aS>c liguie 47). 
But when properly constructed and ventilated and kept clean 
with eflicient flushing a closet may form part of the building 
proper and is often attached to the bed room without creat- 
ing anv nuisance. 



Fid. 47.— WATKK'('LOhETS (F) (X)N- 
NECTED HY OVEUHEAL) iiUIDOES (H) 
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A water-closet consists of the following parts : — 

1. The closet proper, consisting of the basin, and a trap. 

2. The flushing apparatus. 

1. Closet Proper. — The following varieties of water- 
closets are commonly used : — 

(a) Valve Closet. (b) Wash-out Closet. 

(c) Siphouic Closet. (d) Wash-down Closet. 

(e) Trough (Moset. 

(a) The Valve Closei — It consists of a stoneware basin 
with an opening below having a diameter of about 3 in , 

closed by a water-tight 
and movable valve flxed 
by a hinge. The valve 
opens out on raising the 
handle and the excreta 
are received into a metal 
box, the lo\\er jiait of 
which is connected with 
a siphon traj) leading to 
the soil-pipe. The closet 
should be flushed immedi- 
ately after each visit 
witli plenty of water (2 
to 3 gallons) from a cis- 
tern, and arrangements 
made for an after-flush, 
I e. for a sujiply of water into the basin after the handle is 
released. In case of excessive after-flush the basin may over- 
flow. To jirevent this an overflow pipe is attached almost at 
the top of the basin and is carried down into the valve-box 
with a siphon bent, which by holding water prevents the 
escape of foul gas. 

The advantage of this variety of water-closet is that it 
is noiseless, and has a large exposed surface of water which 
prevents the fieces from falling upon or adhering to the basin. 
Its principal disavantage is that the valve is liable to be 
dislocated by any substance which gets flxed therein, thus 
allowing the water in the basin to escape and foul air to 
enter into closet ajiartment. 

(h) The Wash’-oat CloseL—Jn this 
a certain amount of water is retain- 
ed in the pan by a ridge. The ex- 
creta will have to be flushed out 
over this ridge, and, therefore, a 
powerful flush is required for this 
purpose. This closet is not without 
defects, for foul matters are often 
left behind and the water flowing 
into the pan is not always enough 
to cover them 
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(c) The Siphomc Closet, also called Jenumg^s Century 
Closely has within recent years come into prominence, 


and though a more ex- 
pensive appliance it is 
cleanly and has many 
points ill its favour. It 
resembles the wa sli- 
de vvn closet with this 
dilference that the as- 
cending arm of the 
siphon trap is continu- 
ed upwards, so that the 
water in the basin 
stands at a higher level 
and a larger area is 
exposed and a deeper 
seal is formed The 
descending arm termin- 
ates in a second siphon 
before it joins the soil- 
pipe. When the closet 
is used, siphon action 


Water supply 



is started by the inflow 
of water both through 


Fig. 50.— The SiriiONic (Toset 


the siphon pipe and the main pipe, the former discharging 


water into the descending arm of the siphon the latter 


into the flushing rim to the basin The contents of the 


pan are, therefore, subjected to a tus u tergo by the flush 
and a tus a fronte by the temporarily induced siphonage 


in the trap. 

(d) I'he Wash-down or Short Hopper Closet — This tyjie of 



Fig. 51.— Wash-down Closet with Kim Flush 
Showing P and S Traps. 
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closet IS extensively used It consists of a short inverted 
cone, the back of which is almost vertical, so that the ex- 
creta may fall directly on the water in the trap without 
fouling the sides. With a rim flush it can be easily kept 
clean 

The Pan Closet and the Loonj Hopper Closet are not 
used now*a-days. They are unhygienic and cannot be kept 
clean. 

In selecting a closet preference should always be given 
to a wash-doAvu or short hopper with a vertical back and a 
rim hush. The valve closet and the siphonic closet are 
expensive, but can be used for high class work Whatever 
type of closet is used none can remain clean without j)erio- 
dical scrubbing 

(e) Trough Closets — These closets are suited for places 
like jails, hospitals, schools, etc. They consist ot a long 



Fig. 52.— Tkougu Wateu-closet. 

metal, masonry, or earthenware trough placed on an inclined 
plane under the seats of the closets placed side by side, for 
the reception of the excreta. The trough relains a ceitain 
amount of water by means of a weir at its lower end and 
the excreta are expelled by a volume of water discharged 
either by an automatic Hush, or by an attendant, and 
carried through a trap placed at the end of the trough An 
improvement in the trough closet is made by separate paiti- 
tions and separate pans attached to one common discharge 
pipe The advantages of this type of closet aie : (3) One 
apparatus serves for the use of several persons at one and 
the same time ; (2) it is cheaper and hardly ever gets out of 
order ; (.>) economy in the amount of water required for 
flushing. But even with the most careful management it is 
almost impossible to maintain such a standard of cleanliness 
as can be secured where separate basins are used. 

In India people use the closet in a squafting posture and 
therefore the seat arrangement is modified by having two foot 
rests on either side of the pan proper {see Vig. 5r>), the pan 
with the trap being placed on a level with the floor of the 
closet apartment. The floor and the foot rests may be made 
with patent stone or cement. Separate squatting plates 
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made with marble or enamelled vulcan-ware with foot pads 



are now available, and may be used for better class work. 
(Fig. 55). These are impermeable to water. 



Fkj. 55 .— Squatting Plate for WATER-(^LOSETb 
(Eastorn type) 

In India people use water instead of paper for cleansing 
purposes and this ablution water spoils the seat and the foot 
rests besides creating a nuisance. To obviate this an appli- 
ance known as the Bidet has been introduced for washing 
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the anal reg*ion and the perineum. It is provided with 
flushing and circulating rim, open stream outflow and plug 

outlet. It is generally 
connected to the waste 
pipe and not directly 
to the soil pipe or drain. 

2. The Flushing 
Apparatus. — The water 
-closet should be flushed 
immediately after use ; 
and provision should, 
therefore, be made for 
the storage and dis- 
charge of water. Water 
is stored in tanks or 
cisterns, which should 
be separate for each 
closet, connected with a 
main tank placed on the 
top of the house. The 
cisterns are usually made of galvanized iron and should be 
placed about 4 ft. or 5 ft. above the basin, and the water 
delivered by pipes of l^-in. to IJ-in. diameter. The pipes 
should have as few bends and angles as possible. The 
water is discharged either automatically, or by pedal 
action, or by a pull of the chain which puts the siphon of the 


Fig. 57.--S1PHON Flushing Cistern. 

cistern in action The best type of flushing apparatus should 
supply three gallons of water each time ; and should fill itself 
rapidly after being emptied It should project the water 
suddenly and forcibly and should supply the same quantity 
of water every time it is used. 
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In many modern sanitary littings the ^‘Siphon Flushing 
Cistern’’ in the closet apartment is not used but a sort of 
valve arrangement is made in the pipe so that after use of 



Fig. 58.— Flushing V^alve Water-closet. 

the Closet the valve can be operated by the use of a handle 
or a push button and the required amount of water can be 
delivered direct from the main tank. This is known as 
Sloan Flush Valve. 

B. Soil Pipes — These are circular pipes which conduct 
the excreta from the water-closets to the house drain. They 
should be either of cast iron, or drawn or milled lead, and 
laid as straight as possible. Lead pipes are more expedi- 
tiously erected and easier of manipulation. They should be 
exposed right through for ready inspection, and connected 
with the closet immediately beyond the siphon bend or trap, 
and carried directly outside the house-wall, to which they 
should be fixed by tacks. They should have an internal 
diameter of 4 inches, and be carried clear of windows, 6 to 
8 feet above the roof, for the escape of foul gas. The end 
may either be left open or covered with a wire-gauze dome. 
(See Fig. 68). Whenever possible these jiipes should either 
be fixed on the shady side of the house, or protected by 
wooden casing, to prevent the joints being damaged by the 
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tropical sun. To prevent oxidation and rusting, iron 
soil pipes are coated either with magnetic oxide of iron 
(Barff's process), or they may be dipped in Angus Smith 
varnish. {See page 29). 

When several closets on different doors discharge into a 
common soil pipe, the transmission of the contents of the 
upper closets down the soil pipe may cause unsealing of the 
traps of the lower closets by siphon action The antisipho- 
nic action is ensured by means of a pipe 2 in. to 2^ in in 
diameter dxed on the crown of the trap (on the soil pipe 
side) and carried through the walls into the outside air. 
Where a series of such pipes exist, they are generally united 
either to a separate ventilating pipe or are carried up to 
above the highest closet and then connected witli the soil 
pipe. 

The soil pipe should open directly into the house drain 
without any intervention of a trap, as it imposes a useless 
barrier to the passage of the sewage and prevents the soil 
pipe acting as a drain ventilator. 

The joints in the case of lead pipes should be “wiped,’’ 
and in the case of iron ones caulked with lead The connec- 
tion between the soil pipe, be it of iron or lead, with the 
closet pan, t c., between an earthenware and a metal, should 
be absolutely water-tight and is best secured by “Doiilton’s 
ceramic joint,” Avhile that of the soil pipe with the drain 
by means of a “ferrule” or a brass or copper tube about a 
foot long soldered to the lower end of the soil pipe, while 
the rim of the ferrule rests in the socket of the drain pipe, 
and the intervening space is tilled with cement. 

C. House Drain — A house drain is an underground pipe 
for carrying away discharges from Avater-closets (leceived 
directly through soil pipes) and Avaste-water from house or 
compound to the seAver. It is usually constructed of some 
impermeable material such as iron pipes, or circular glazed 
stoneware socketed pipes, in lengths of 3 feet. It should be 
laid Avithout any angles or bends, with the socket end of the 
pipe looking towards the house, on a smooth inclined plane 
to facilitate easy transit of its contents, and jointed Avith 
cement in such a way that there is no projection inAvards at 
site of the joint If a bend is necessary, it should be by 
special curved pipes. A branch drain should join the main 
drain at an acute angle to lessen obstruction to the How It 
is not always possible in a large building to lay doAvn drains 
in a uniformly straight line, and in such a case it is desirable 
to have chamhers for inspection at every change of direction 
and to continue the drain through the floor of the chamber by 
means of half channelled pipes. The joints should be made 
both air and water-tight. The size of the drain varies accord- 
ing to the amount of sewage to be carried. For ordinary 
houses it should be about 4 inches in diameter with a fall of 
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1 in 40, but in larger buildings, such as hospitals, hotels, etc., 
it should be from 6 in. to 9 in. with a fall of about 1 in 50 and 
a flow of 2^ feet per second. For all practical purposes the 
fall should be ten tunes the diameter of the pipe. 

The smaller the drain the better is the flushing and 
removal of deposit, but in every case it must be large enough 
to prevent blocking. The drain should be laid on a smooth 
bed of concrete, 0 inches deep. When carried under the base- 
ment of the house there should be G inches of cement con- 
crete all round, and where the collar of the pipe rests, the 
concrete should be hollowed out and the joints made both 
air and water-tight. 

Eequirements of a good house drain : — 

1. A fall that will give good velocity to the current, and 
pipes used should have smooth internal surface 

2. Well-fitting joints to prevent any escape of sewage 
or gas 

5. Proper (lushing arrangement. 

4. All branches from the main drain should have Y-joints, 
i.e. should form an acute angle and not a right angle. 

5. A good bed of concrete to secure solidity and prevent 


disjointing of pipes from uneven 
settling of house foundation 

6. flood ventilation effected 
by placing a trap outside thehouse 
Vent flat f on of House lhatn , — 
The house drain should be properly 
ventilated Therefore arrange- 
ments for the inlet and outlet must 
bo raadeto ensure a free circulation 
of fresh air from one end to the 
other. The inlet ofiening is situa- 
ted as near as possible to the trap 
intercepting the house drain and 
the sewer. Owing to the situation 
and construction, the soil pipe is 
made to act as an outlet, the end 
of which is carried above the roof 
and is protected by a wire-gauze 
dome The inlet for ventilation is 



Fig. 59.— ^liCA Valve 
B ox OP Fresh Air Inlet 


provided by a G-in pipe one end of which opens into the 
inspection chamber opposite the entrance of the drain (see 
Fig. GO) while the other end is carried a few feet above the 
ground and opens into the outside air. To prevent this from 
acting as an outlet the top of the pipe is fitted with a sort 
of a box containing a mica flap {see Fig. 59), which admits 
fresh air from without but closes when there is a reflux of 


foul gas from the drain. 

D. Inspection Chamber.— This is a square masonry 
underground chamber, the floor of which is formed by the 


10 
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level of the draia aad rendered perfectly water-tight by 
lining it with cement. It is provided with an air-tight iron 
cover, while the ventilation is carried on by a 6-in. pipe. 

The sewage is conveyed through the chamber by a glazed 
half-channelled pipe which discharges itself into a trap 

The floor should form an 
angle of 30® on either side 
of the channel. The branch 
drains which are also made 
of glazed channelled pipes 
curved to the proper degree, 
empty themselves into the 
main channel. Whenever 
possible all inspection 
chambers should be situated 
in open spaces or yards 
and not actually within the 
Fig. 60.— iNSPECTroN Chamber. building. 

Although it is generally held that sewer air is not more 
harmful than drain air. yet a disconnection of the drain of 
the building from the public sewer is necessary This is 
generally done by having a trap interposed between the 
house drain and the sewer, and is known as the ifitercepfing 
trap. {See Eigs. 61 and 68). Such a trap, besides having the 
inlet and outlet ends has two other openings— one near the 
entrance for acting as an inlet for ventilation and the other 
protected by a lid, Just beyond the siphon bond of the trap, 
for acting as the clearing eye The following points, re- 




Fig. 61.— Intercepting Trap. 


commended by Parkes and Kenwood, should be observed in 
selecting such a trap : (1) Where the drain is a 6-in. or a 9-in. 
pipe, the siphon should be a size smaller than the drain ; 
(2) there should be a fall of 2 inches or more from the level 
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of the discharging end of the house drain to the surface of 
the trapping water; (3) the siphon should provide an 
adequate seal of 2 or 3 inches of water ; (4) the inlet to the 
siphon should be nearly vertical whilst the outlet rises at 
an angle of not more than 45®. 



F'ig. 62 . -S-trap and P-trap with Watek-skal. 

E. Traps. — A trap is an arrangement in the drain or 
waste pipe which acts as a barrier to the entrance of sewer 
air into a house effected by what is called a water-seal. A 
good trap Avill completely disconnect the air of one pipe 
from that of another. A trap in its simplest form is a bent 
pipe which holds up water and prevents air or gas from 
passing through. 

The water-seal of a trap is the distance between the level 
of the water in the trap and the lowest point of its concave 
upper surface when the trap is in proper position (A B and 
A' B' ; Fig. 62). Trap should be ventilated so that it may not 
be easily unlocked and should form a water-seal of from 

to 3 inches. 

A trap should be self-cleansing with every flush of water ; 
and have no angles, corners, cracks or projections inside, 
Avhich might impede the onward flow of any solid matter. 
It should not be liable to ^‘silF^; and it should have an open- 
ing for cleansing purposes A minimum-size trap consistent 
with circumstances should always be selected ; or it may 
become a little cesspool if the size is greater than can be 
cleaned by an ordinary flush of water. The following are 
the usual positions : — 

1. Under each water-closet, bath, urinal, sink, etc. 

2. Near the junction of the house drain with the seAver. 

3. In the open air at the level of the ground to receive 
slop water from baths, lavatories, etc. 

Varieties of Traps There are many varieties of traps 
but the following are generally used : — 

The mi(Ufeather trap, the “ Bell trap and the trap 
are examples of had forms of traps and are not used now. 

1. Siphon Trap. — It is simply a bent tube, the bend 
resembling the letter S placed sideways. The water collects 
at the lower end of S and the water-seal should be at least 

in. deep It is the best form of trap and maintains a 
siphonic action as it always keeps a constant level of water. 
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It is usually provided with an opening placed beyond the 
water-seal intended for an anti-siphonage pipe. Siphon 
traps are also named P-trap and S-trap, according as the 
direction of outlet is outwards or downwards. {See Fig. 62). 

2. Gully Trap . — This is placed in courtyards, especially 
where rain water and waste water pipes open. It should be 
placed at a distance of about a foot and a half from any 
wall, and the surface opening should be as small as possible 
and protected by a grating to prevent evaporation. As it is 
possible that mud, other debris and solid particles may be 
swept into the gully with the inllowing surface water, this 
trap is so made that those settle at the bottom which may 
be removed periodically. 

Under certain circumstances a trap may fail to perform 

its functions, (1) From eva- 
poration of the water-seal ; 
(2) from de])Osit of solids or 
silt ; and (3) siphon action 
1. Eeaporaf ion of fJie 
wafer-seal is due to disuse of 
the tra]), thus giving time for 
evaporation of the water 
Tliis generally hapi)ens when 
the house is left unoccupied 
for sometime. 

2 Traps also become use- 
less from being blocked with 
deposit of solid matter due to 
imperfect setting, or iiiefti- 



Fig. 63.— Gitlly Trap. 


cient ilushiiig, or to insufii- 
cient fall in the house drain 


3 Siphon action . — This generally happens when the 
traps of the soil-pipe and closets are unventilated To under- 
stand this examine Figure 64 which represents three closets 
at different levels and where the traps are not ventilated. 
Imagine that each trap of each closet is full of water and the 
soil pipe and the branch pipes are empty The effect that 
follows the use of the upper closet after Hushing is shown in 
the figure The descending column of water rushes into the 
pipe and leaves behind it a partial vacuum. The outer air, 
therefore, reaches the soil pipe through the way of least 
resistance, generally through the closets below (2 and 3). 
The traps of the lower closets are thus siphoned and left 
empty. If the trap be pierced at the top the air presure 
will be established at both ends of the leg. It is thus that 
a ventilating opening to closet trap breaks the flow and 
throws enough water back into the body of the trap to 
preserve the water-seal. 
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The Testing of Drains, Soil Pipes, etc. 

Testing of drains and their branches is always necessary,, 
and is employed not only for new sanitary installations and 
during the progress of the work to tind out if 
they have been properly constructed, but 
also in cases of old drains to ascertain 
whether they are still in good order. The 
following tests are commonly used : — 

1. Hydrostatic or Water Test . — This is 
especially used in new drainage work. To 
carry it out plug the lower end of the waste 
and soil pipe and each branch fitting with 
suitable water-tight covers and fill the newer 
system with water. If the level of the water 
falls or if the drains do not fill at all, it indi- 
cates a defect at some point and the joints 
should be carefully examined It is, however, 
a very severe and unecjual test when applied 
to a long length of perpendicular pipes For 
instance when the soil pipe is filled with 
water the i)ressure is greatest at the lowest 
point of the pipe which may in consequence 
burst Put this test can be used for testing 
drains, and when used for large installations 
it should be taken up in sections. 

2. The Smoke Test . — It is a handy and 
fairly reliable test and consists in filling the 
whole sanitary system with smoke so that it 
may find its way through any leaky joint or 
defective traq), and thus demonstrate the km. 64.— Three 
exact ])osition of the faults. In applying this 

test the tops of the waste pipe and soil pipe piaming siphon- 
must be properly closed and the smoke mgoftiaps. 
applied through tlie air inlet of the inter- 
cepting trap at the junction of the house drain and the 



Fig. 65.— Smoke Testing Machine. 


sewer. For this purpose special smoke testing machines 
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are available. They consist of a double-action bellows or 
motor by which the smoke is forced, a cylinder or receptacle 
in which smoke is generated by burning oily cotton waste, 
and a pipe connecting these and carried into the drain. 
Smoke rockets are sometimes used for the same purpose 
but the results are not so good as when introduced by the 
special machine. This test is quite practical and useful and 
may be applied either in vertical soil pipes, drain ventilating 
pipes, or inspection chambers. 

3. Chemical Test — This test is applied by pouring two 
or three buckets of hot water with a fluid drachm of some 
volatile oil down the highest water-closet, or down the pipe 
from the highest available point If on examination a 
peculiar smell is perceived the leakage will be discovered. 
This test is useless. 



Fig. 66.-~Urinal with 
Flush. 


4. Pneumatic Test . — It con- 
sists in driving air under pres- 
sure into the drain and soil pipe 
by a pump, to which is attached 
a pressure-gauge, after all the 
openings have been securely 
plugged. The presence of any 
leakage is evidenced by lower- 
ing of the pressure in the gauge, 
and the point of leakage by a 
hissing sound. 

Baths, Sinks and Urinals 

Sanitary baths and sinks are 
now fitted in all modern houses 
These should be located in pro- 
perly ventilated and well-lighted 
rooms. The waste-water should 
be carried through lead pipes, 
which are easily bent and non- 
corrosive, and jointed to the 
outlet of the sink or bath. Both 
these discharge waste-water, 
and the pipes carrying the water 
in time becomes foul with grease 
and organic matter giving oft* 
an oftensive smell when decom- 
posed. It is therefore necessary 
that the outlet pipes should be 
properly trapped and carried 
direct into a gully trap or con- 
nected with the soil pipe. To 
prevent siphonage of the water 


from the traps arrangements should be made for ventilation 


and anti-siphonage. 
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Urinals for private houses should be located in the bath 
rooms, but it is always desirable to avoid fixing urinals 
within the house as they create considerable nuisance unless 
properly flushed with plenty of water. They should be simple 
in construction and provided with an automatic flushing 
arrangement. All parts of the appliance with which urine 
comes in contact should be exposed to the flush to avoid 
fungus growth. Urinals foi public use should always be 
provided. They are of great use in schools, clubs, factories, 
etc. They should be made with some non-corrosive material, 
and no metal apparatus should be used as they are liable 
to corrosion. Various firms have designed many excellent 
contrivances for minimising the nuisance. The Urinal Eange 
(see Fig 44) is designed by Messrs. Doulton & Co. A good 
type urinal should have a trap just below the pan (see Fig. 
GG) and the pipe should be carried outside into the open air 
and should open either into the soil pipe or taken separately 
into the drain. On no account should it open over a gully 
inside the room. 


SEWEES 

A sewer is an underground structure in the form of a 
pipe or brick channel for the removal of waste-water, rain 



water and sewage by gravitation. This system of sewage 
removal is known as the ‘'combined system.’’ Two sets of 
channels are sometimes provided — one for cairying the rain 
and waste-water, and the other— smaller one — for sewage 
alone. This method is called the “separate” system. Those 
carrying the waste-water take the shortest route to the near- 
est water course or river, where they empty themselves, the 
other set conveys the sewage for final disposal by one of the 
methods to be presently described. 

The advantages claimed for the separate system are 

1. The sewers required are of smaller dimensions and 
so easily flushed, consequently there is less deposit 

2. The sewage is uniform in quality and smaller in 
quantity. 
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3. Puriiication and utilization are effected with less 
difficulty. 



Fig. 67. — A Complete System' ot House Dunnage. A and E are 
two closets which open into the soil pipe B ; C, anti-siphonage pipe ; 
D, flushing cistein opening into the closet E ; F, house drain laid on 
a bed of concrete ; H, lain water pipe ; (i, wash basin ; I, bath tub. 
These empty into the gully tiap J. K, inteicepting trap placed in the 
manhole chamber intercepting the house diain liom the sewer. 
inlet opening for ventilation The soil pipe and the ventilating pipes 
are carried above the roof and arc protected by wiie gauze, they act 
as outlets. 
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4. In a known population estimation of the total bulk 
of sewage can be done from the allotment of water per head. 

5 Cheaper than the combined system. 

The (hsadvantafjes are : — 

1. Two sets of pipes are required for every house and 
so a wrong connection may be established by mistake. 

2 The rain and storm water may wash away much that 
would contaminate a stream. 

3. The flushing effect of storm water on the sewage is lost. 

These objections are, however, not of much consequence, 
and the adoption of either plan depends upon the local 
circumstances 

Sewers up to 18 inches in diameter are circular, and 
made of either reinforced concrete or glazed stoneware 
pipes joined together with cement When of larger dimen- 
sions they should be of brickwork and cement. Iron pipes 
should be coated with Angus Smith solution to pre\ent 
corrosion. The best sewer in case where the volume of 
sewage undergoes great fluctuation is ovoid or egg-shaped 
with the smaller end downwards. This gives a greater 
depth of sewage and less contact with the inside walls; 
consequently there is less friction Besides, it is much 
stronger and offers greater resistance to outside pressuie 

Earthenware pipes must be laid on a bed of concrete and 
the joints should be thoroughly cemented, and the inside 
made absolutely smooth. No public sewer should have a 
diameter of less than 9 inches as then it will cany any 
article which can come lengthwise around the traps and 
bends in 4 inches soil pipes and house connection 

Sewers should be self-cleansing, and constiiicted with a 
suflicieiit gradient The size should be proportionate to the 
volume of sewage they have to convey. To prevent deposi- 
tion in pi})es of 12 to 25 inches in diameter the velocity 
should be 2^ feet per second, and in seweis of laiger dimen- 
sions 2 feet per second. A less gradient is necessaiy for 
larger sewers to produce the same velocity as in smaller 
ones. The fall should be equable, and all sudden changes 
ill the level should be avoided, a sewer of 10 feet in dia- 
meter should have a fall of 2 feet per mile To calculate 
the velocity of the flow through sew^ers the following toi- 
mula is used : — 

V=55i'^I)-(-2F 

V=velocity of flow in feet per minute ; 

D= hydraulic mean depth ; 

F=fall in feet per mile 

If A=the sectional area of curient of fluid, VXA — 
discharge in cubic feet per minute. The hyd'^anhe niran 
depth is the sectional area of the current of fluid divided by 
the wetted perimeter, i e the portion of the circumfeience 
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of the sewer in contact with the flowing fluid; in circular 
sewers running full or half full, it is one-fourth the diameter. 

All sewers must be laid with as few bends as possible and 
the junctions made at acute angles to allow the sewage to 
^nter the direction of the flow. The junctions from house 
drains should be so made as to allow the discharge from 
the house drains to be in the direction of the main cuirent 
Curves, if there be any, should be gradual, the radius of 
the curve being not less than ten times the cross-sectional 
fliameter of the sewer ; thus if a sewer be 5 feet in diameter 
the curve should never be less than 50 feet. 

Inspection, Cleansing and Ventilation of Sewees 

In the sewerage system it is necessary to provide ade- 
c[uate means for periodical examination, cleansing and 
removal of deposit. To meet these ends manholes should 
be provided for. These are shafts sunk from the surface of 
the ground through which a man can descend into the sewer. 
Branch sewers are made to join the main sewer in these 
manhole chambers. 

Near the upper ends of sewers the flow of sewage is very 
small, liable not to be able to carry solid fllth, thus forming 
deposits. Similarly in low lying level districts on account 

of the lack of falls it 
may be necessary to lay 
the sewers with very 
small gradient, and the 
velocity, therefore, is 
insuflicient to prevent 
deposits Hence it is 
desirable to make spe- 
cial provisions for regu- 
lar flushing to make 
them self-cleansing by 
the use of automatic 
Flush Tanks. A flush 
tank is a masonry cistern 
built in the street above 
the grade of the sewer, 
filled by a constantly 
running stream of water, 
and emptied by automatic devices into the sewer They 
have a capacity of 150 to 500 gallons, but more the water 
used the better is the flush. 

Flush tanks may be combined with a manhole. (See Fig. 
09). This has the advantage of allowing inspection both 
of the sewer and of the tank, and is cheaper. 

Sometimes flushing is done by temporarily damming the 
sewage and then suddenly releasing it when a sufficient head 
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is formed. This is done by flushing gates. A hose pipe run 
into a manhole from a hydrant may often be used with 
advantage. 

The methods most commonly employed during dry wea- 
ther are either a sudden discharge of a large volume of 
water through the manholes, or discharging water from 
large automatic flushing cisterns placed near the head of 
the sewers. The method employed in Calcutta is to allow 
the tidal water of the river Ilughly to flow into the sewers 
through flushing gates which are opened Avhen the Avater 
rises to a certain height. The value of lain Avater m flush- 
ing the sewers should be kept in mind. 

Ventilation of SeAvers — In every sewer where the seAvagc 
is Avell diluted, the floAv rapid and the flushing efficient, 
<leposition of sediment does not occur, and the air does not 
become very foul. But OAving to the constant variations of 
the flow of scAvage some deposit forms on the sides, which 
not only undergoes jiutrefaetion but gWes cfl* putrefacln e 
ferments to the sewage flowing by. The tendency to such 
deposits is less m pipe sewers than in brick ones. The 
gases (‘volved by decomposing sewage are combustible, and 
one should, therefore, be careful in carrying an unprotected 
light into a newly opened manhole, old drain or cesspool. 
Although, as has been pointed out elscAv here (6*ec page 82 ), 
there is very little danger from the air in a well-laid self 
cleansing sewer, that in a stagnant, ill-ventilated sewer may 
be harmful to people Avho may have occasion to enter it. The 
gases evolved from decomposing sewage are combustible 
and may contain sulphuretted hydrogen gas or other poison- 
ous gases to be fatal. 

Ventilation of sewers is necessary to dilute these gases, 
to prevent air compression in times of stoim, and to pre- 
serve the purity of such air. But efiicient ventilation of 
soAvers always ])rescnts difliculties A convenient form is 
through house drains, but since every house diain is proAided 
with an intercepting trap at the junction of the sewer it is 
not ])Ossible to utilise this method. Occasionally holloAv 
gas-lamp posts are utilised as A^entilating shafts, the gas 
flame tends to set up an up-current and destioy the effluvia. 

Another method is to flx long iron shafts at suitable dis- 
tances along the length of the seAvers. These are carried 
sufficiently high into the air well above the top of the neigh- 
bouring houses for the exit of sCAA^age air or gas into the 
atmosphere Street gullies must be efficiently trapped to 
prevent mud and sand from entering the scAver and the 
sewer air from escaping out of it 

Formerly servers were ventilated by perforated manhole 
covers having a tray or dirt-box below to catch dirt, stones, 
etc., with the idea that the air Avhich escaped through these 
would be rapidly diluted by fresh air and so rendered 
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inoffensive. But these created nuisance and these grated 
covers have been replaced by solid ones. 

Disadvantages of Sewers, — 1. Sewers being closed conduits 
may cause eftluvia to enter into houses ; but if they are pro- 
perly constructed, flushed, trapped and ventilated this may 
be prevented. 

2. Any leakage, etc., may contaminate the nearest 
water-supply, specially when there is an intermittent supply^ 
due to suction from negative pressure, when the pipes are 
empty A sewer may leak for various reasons : — from 
cracked joints of pipes, sinking of foundations, imperfect 
joining or laying, and by the penetration of roots through 
faulty joints and cracks 

Outfall Sewers. — In every case an outfall sewer must 
be large and free so that no obstruction to the discharge of 
sewage may occur. Where the sewage is discharged into 
the sea the outfall must be below the level of the water, 
independent of the tides, and the opening guarded by a 
valve to prevent the entrance of water Where sewage 
is tide-locked for several hours it should be conducted into 
especially constructed tanks or rcseivoiis and then dis- 
charged into the river or sea at suitable states of the tide. 
Sometimes sewage may have to be carried across a river or 
a valley by bridging, but this is not always practicable 
when the outfall sewer lies on a lower level. Under such 
circumstances it should be carried across by the help of an 
inverted siphon laid in the valley or in the bed of the river 
Should the velocity of the current be not sufficient, accu- 
mulation and conseiiuent blocking of the siphon with solid 
matter might take place; therefore steps should betaken 
for straining the sewage and occasionally flushing the 
siphon 

Pneumatic System of Sewage Removal —In the case 
of low-lying areas, where removal of the scAvage by a gra- 
vitation scheme cannot be efficiently cairied out for Avant 
of a proper gradient, recourse has to be had either to some 
system of periodical ])umping to raise the sewage to a 
higher level or to one of the following systems : — 

1. The Shove System — In this system the transmission of 
the seAvage is effected by means of compressed air This is 
conveyed from a central station to ejectors or cylindrical 
reservoirs placed for the reception of sewage under the 
ground at different parts of the town The ejectors are 
made of varying sizes, from fifty gallons capacity upwards. 
When the reservoirs become full a valve o])ens and admits 
compressed air by means of a float acting on a counter- 
poised lever. This propels the sewage forcibly either into 
a sewer at a higher level or directly into the outfall. The 
regurgitation of the sewage is prevented by a ball valve 
in the pipe sewer and as the ejectors empty themselves 
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the sinking? of the float shuts up the valve of the com- 
pressed an tube and allows a fresh quantity of air to 

enter On a flat surface wheie 
a suitable fall cannot be 
secured this system gives a 
proper giadient to the scAveis 
and acts admirably. 

This system has been 
adopted in Bombay and 
Karachi But in India owing 
to the heavy rainfall consi- 
derable difllculty is exiieii- 
enced in coping with the 
increased bulk of sewage in 
the sewers Under these 
conditions the ejectors arc 
practically powerless 

2. ljier)inr\s Pncmnaiic 
System — 111 this system 
there are two sets of jiijies ; 
the one smaller in diameter 
for the removal of ivaste 
water ; and the other larger (5 in ) diameter for the 
removal of sewage proper. 

The propulsion of sew age is effected by means of a j)Ov er- 
ful air pump from a central station, wliere the selvage is 
finally sucked into a steam concentrator and then heated fo 
about lOO^O after the ammonia has been fixed by the addi- 
tion of sulphuric acid. The dried sludge is used as a 
‘‘poudrette ’’ This system is complicated and causes 
clogging of the ])ipes with Local matter. But in low lying 
places, where suitable gradients for sewer are difficult to 
secure and where the water supply is limited, this system 
works well. 



Fi<i. 70 —The Shone K.ie<^tok. 



CHAPTER XIII 
DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE 

The primary object in the disposal of sewage consists in 
changing the different organic matters from the unstable 
form in which they exist to stable chemical compounds. 
This result is obtained by the action of micro-organisms. 
The average sewage consists mainly of water with variable 
quantity of solids and liquids representing the waste pro- 
ducts of the community. The character, however, is very 
variable depending upon the amount of water consumption^ 
admission of rain water, the character of the effluent from 
different industries, etc. 

The flnal or ultimate disposal of sewage in either the 
dry or wet system is a matter of the utmost concern to the 
sanitarian ; for upon the efficiency with which sewage is 
disposed of depends largely the general health of the people. 
Possibilities of its acting as a source of danger to the public 
in Western countries are rather remote, inasmuch as almost 
every town or village has a separate liltered water-supply. 
But in India things are ditt'erent In villages the water- 
supply is almost always scanty, and the people generally 
have recourse to any available source of water, and conse- 
quently the pollution of a tank, river, or stream is a matter 
of great consequence affecting, as it does, the health of the 
community. 

Composition of Sewage. — Fresh town sewage has the 
apyjearance of dirty water with solid lumps floating on it. 
These lumps rise and fall as the gases of putrefaction are 
given off. Calcutta sewage contains about 95 6 parts of 
suspended matter per 100,000 during the months of May 
and June, and 85.9 parts per 100,000 between August and 
October. The important constituents of sewage are the 
organic matters consisting of proteins and their products 
of decomposition, carbohydrates, urea, fats and soap. Un- 
less the sewage is very fresh urea is rarely found as such 
as it is readily converted into ammonium carbonate. Pro- 
teins contain carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, and 
some contain sulphur, phosphorus and iron in addition 
Some are soluble in water, while others remain undissolved 
and in suspension. The carbohydrates include sugar, starch 
and fibres of wood. Some of the sugar may be converted 
into alcohol by fermentation. The chief source of chlorine 
in domestic sewage is urine. Sometimes it is derived from 
salt present in the water. The sewage of Calcutta at times 
contains as much as 70 parts of chlorine per 100,000 of 
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which 60 parts have been derived from the river llughli. 
A certain amount of colloidal matter is also found in sewage. 
Its presence is of some signiiicance as it precipitates rapidly 
on the surface of the filtering material and causes clogging. 
The same action also takes place when sewage is used for 
irrigation and is the cause of sewage sickness 

Before discussing the different processes employed in the 
purification of sewage it is necessary to understand the 
changes that take place before it becomes stable and harm- 
less. Nature, in course of time, will purify any sewage, but 
the unaided natural process causes nuisance and offence 
because the putrefactive changes result in escape of offen- 
sive gases, and the sewage proteins require oxygen for their 
metabolism, which, if taken up from water, may destroy 
fish life. Therefore such measures should be taken which 
will assist nature in transforming the complex sewage into 
simple elements and at the same time make it harmless. 
The natural process of breaking down the various organic 
matter of sewage takes place at different stages, and is 
chiefly carried out by the bacteria present in it. Proteins are 
first broken down into peptones and albumoses, and subse- 
quently into amino-acids, and then into ammonia, phenols, 
aromatic and fatty acids All these substances contain 
nitrogen in the form of NH2 and require oxygen Part of 
the nitrogen remains combined with hydrogen and carbon, 
part is liberated as nitrogen and the rest is converted into 
nitrous acid The final products of decomposition of amino- 
acids are oxidised forming water, CO2, nitrites and nitrates. 
Some sulphuretted hydrogen gas is also formed. The carbo- 
hydrates are decomposed into CO2, hydrogen, butyric and 
lactic acids, and sometimes alcohol Fats are broken down 
more slowly than proteins, since they must first be emulsified 
before being acted upon by the bacteria They are even- 
tiiallv hydrolyzed into CO2, hydrogen, and methane. 

The chief methods of disposal of sew^age are mainly (a) 
Dihdioiij and (h) Purificatiov, 

A. Sewage Disposal by Dilution.— This is the readiest 
method of sewage disposal, and provided the dilution is 
sufficient it is the proper method But there must be a 
volume of water sufficient to permit of aerobic bacterial 
action which will effect a complete break-dow n of the organic 
matter and at the same time will not destroy fish life, ie 
the oxygen content in the stream should not be materially 
reduced. The current must be sufficient to prevent silting 
up of the stream, and there sliould not be any possibility of 
depositing floating materials on the shore This method of 
disposal has until recently been adopted by almost all sea- 
coast towns and by towns situated on the tidal waters of 
estuaries. But in recent years pollution of bathing beaches, 
especially in America, has resulted from adoption of this 
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method. This evil has been counteracted either by the 
partial purification of the sewage to the extent of removing 
solid matter by means of screens or sedimentation tanks, or 
by chlorination before discharge. 

In England the method of discharging sewage into rivers 
was formerly practised, but the conditions became so bad 
with the small stream and large tributary population that a 
law was passed prohibiting the pollution of rivers, and 
several Commissions were appointed by the (Tovernment to 
study the problem. In fact the Commission declared that 
the proper method of purihcation of sewage was by distribu- 
ting on the land, and distribution of sewage by Bro(((I Irruja- 
tiony was carried out extensively in England. Until recently 
Chicago was able to discharge its sewage into the Illinois 
Riiver by dilution with water drawn from the (rieat Lakes, 
but the growth of the city and restriction placed on the 
withdrawal of water from the Great Lakes have made it im- 
perative to carry out large purilication works for dealing 
with sewage. The sewage of part of London and Glasgow is 
first partly treated by the activated sludge method before 
discharging into the estuaries of the Thames and the Clyde. 
But the sewage of London is purified to a high degree before 
it IS discharged into the river 

Untreated sewage should not be discharged into any river 
in India where the dangers are even greater than in any of 
the Western countries. Under certain conditions the sewage 
may be discharged without a preliminary purifying treat- 
ment into the sea provided it is discharged well biilow 
the ebb-tidc how, so that it may at once be carried away 
from the shore and diluted by a very large volume of 
water It should, however, be noted that self purilication 
of polluted water takes jdace much more rapidly in the 
tropics than in the Western countries. As regards the 
bacteriological quality of the eflluent required when it is 
discharged into a river, it is not possible to lay down any 
standard of any kind. But it is desirable to remove suspend- 
ed solids by sedimentation or septic tank action At Dacca 
(East Bengal) three methods of disposal are made use of : — 
(a) Discharge into a khal (canal) during the months of August 
and part of Heptember when large volumes of flood water 
are being discharged by this canal into the hooded country 
to the north and east. Since there are no houses below the 
outfall, after a short distance the water spreads over a 
large area causing no nuisance and the efhnent entirely dis- 
appears (b) Irrigation on cultivated land This is done 
during the dry season and about 63 acres of land deals with 
8,00,000 gallons per diem of dry weather how The majority 
of the sewage disappears by absorption and evaporation, 
though certain amount percolates down into the tanks, (c) 
Discharge into tanks (large shallow basins, generally 
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artificially excavated in the ground). The septic tank effluent 
is discharged into these tanks when it cannot be run either 
on to the land or into the khal. In the case of a flowing river 
the dilution required is less than in the case of stagnant 
water. That a river is capable of disposing of quite a large 
quantity of sewage is seen in the case of the Bidyadhari 
river where the Calcutta sewage is discharged in a crude 
state without creating any nuisance. But there is always 
the danger of the river silting up after several years’ use 
as has now happened to the Bidyadhari river. 

B. Sewage Disposal by Purification — The different 
methods of sewage purification may be described as 
follows : — 

1. Intermittent Downward Filtration.— By this method 
sewage is purified by the action of the soil which acts as a 
mechanical filter, and for this purpose a porous soil should 
always be selected. In the words of the Koyal Commission 
on Metropolitan Sewage Discharge, filtration means ‘The 
concentration of sewage at short intervals, on an area of 
especially chosen porous ground, as small as will absorb 
and cleanse it ; not excluding vegetation, but making the 
produce of secondary importance The intermittency of 
application is a sine qua non even in suitably constituted 
soils wherever complete success is aimed at ” But for this 
purpose the same soil should be used on the intermittent 
principle, t e. should have alternate work and rest. The 
purification is chiefly effected by soil bacteria or the nitrify- 
ing organisms which exist in large numbers in the superficial 
layers of all soils, specially in lands rich in organic matter. 
These organisms require air and oxygen for their develop- 
ment and by feed ing on the organic substances of the sewage 
cause their oxidation. For successful filtration suitable land 
must be prepared after the fashion of large filter beds, v'lz . — 

1 The bottom of the bed should be efficiently drained 
by means of porous drains laid (> feet below and 10 feet 
apart ; over this are placed large broken stones or gravel, 
and on top the natural porous soil. 

2. The surface of the land must be properly sloped to 
allow the sewage to spread over the whole area. 

3. The sewage should be distributed by surface channels, 
and the land divided into blocks, each one being irrigated 
for six hours and allowed to rest and aerate for eighteen 
hours. By this means the soil is prevented from becoming 
clogged and re-aeration is established. 

The land may conveniently be laid out in ridges and 
furrows, and cultivation may be carried on the ridges while 
sewage is permitted to flow down the furrows. The effluent 
which comes out of the sub-soil drain is pure, and does not 
putrefy, and can be discharged into any river or stream. 
This method is simple and efficient where plenty of suitable 
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soil is available. One acre (about three bighas) of filter bed, 
if especially prepared, will dispose of the sewage of about 
3000 persons. 

2. Broad Irrigation or Sewage Farming. —This is 
adopted where suitable land is available in the neighbour- 
hood of a town and is the oldest type of scientific purification 
of sewage. In the interpretation of the Koyal Commission 
on Metropolitan Sewage Discharge, broad irrigation means 
‘^the distribution of sewage over a largo surface of ordinary 
agricultural ground, having in view the maximum growth of 
vegetation (consistently with due purification) for the 
amount of sewage supplied.” The soil should be reasonably 
porous, and the land selected should be so situated as will 
allow the sewage to fiow by gravitation. It may, however, 
be necessary to underdrain the land if the soil be not very 
porous to carry away the excess of effluent to the nearest 
water-course. The sewage must be discharged on to the 
land in a fresh condition and the coarse portions removed by 
precipitation or sedimentation. Irrigation of sewage should 
not be continuous, but must be intermittent, so that- aeration 
of the soil can take place during the period of intermission. 
The land is laid out on the ridge and furrow system and the 
sewage flows down the centre of the ridge towards the 
furrow. Ordinarily one acre of land is rcipiired for about 
100 persons in temperate climates, but if there be a j)relimi- 
nary precipitation, and particularly in India Avheie eva- 
poration is greater, a smaller area would suflice It has 
been observed that during the rams it is ratlier difficult to 
take care of the sewage and prevent water-logging. 

This method can be profitably carried out in India where 
land is fairly cheap, and even in the neighbourhood of houses 
without any danger to health. This method has been exten- 
sively adopted for the disposal of sewage in India Broad 
irrigation with subsecpient farming ispractised in many towns 
in the Punjab and United Provinces with very little preli- 
minary treatment and with some success. But it is desi- 
rable to locate the farms at a fair distance from towns or 
places of human habitation. By this process about fiO p c. of 
the total suspended matter and bacteria can be removed from 
sewage. The effluent, however, is putrescible as there has 
been no change in the remaining organic matter Immense 
crops of coarse grass, sugarcane, plantains, and other 
vegetables may be cultivated with profit. Badly managed 
farms, where more sewage is thrown than the land can 
purify, or where the sewage is discharged without any 
intermission, may cause the ground to become sodden, and 
by retarding purification create a nuisance 

3. Chemical Treatment of Sewage.— This is effected by 
the addition of certain chemical agents which act as preci- 
pitants and carry down suspended matters with some dissol- 
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ved organic impurities of the sewage. The clear supernatant 
fluid called the effluent may be further treated or discharged 
into any water-course or on to any held. The sludge or the 
precipitate is then pressed into cakes and sold as manure. 
The chemicals commonly used for the purpose are : — 

1 Lluie . — It combines with the carbonic acid of the 
sewage forming an insoluble carbonate of calcium and also 
with some of the organic bases of the sewage ; the preci- 
pitate falls to the bottom forming sludge. But if lime 
is added in excess, both the sludge and the effluent become 
alkaline and decomfiose rapidly Usually twelve grains of 
quicklime are re([uired for every gallon of sewage, but the 
quantity employed varies with the nature of the sewage. 
This method, though simple and cheap, is ineffective. 

2. SulfiJude of A1 uuimtuYu — This causes a flocculent 
precipitate which entangles and carries down most of the 
suspended organic matters Lime may also be combined 
with alum in the proportion of live grains of each to every 
gallon of sewage. 

3 Sulphate of Iron or Copperas. — This when added to 
alkaline sewage, or to sewage jireviously treated with lime, 
forms a copious precipitate of hydrated protoxide of iron 
which carries down suspended organic matters Two to live 
grains of this salt are added to each gallon of sewage 

Tlie disadvantages of the chemical treatment of sewage 
are numerous, and it has hardly ever been ])ractised in 
India, and in places where it has been in use it is rapidly 
being given up The sludge which falls to the bottom of 
the settling tank is very bulky, and the difficulties and 
expenditure attending its safe removal and disposal are 
great. Moreover, the sludge, containing organic and mineral 
matters and about 90 per cent of water, has very little 
manuring value ; and the effluent is not free from ])athogenic 
organisms In fact the microbes are not removed but the 
sewage is simply clarilied. 

4. Biological Treatment. — This process, instead of pre- 
cipitating suspended matters, reduces the complex organic 
matters present in the excreta into simpler substances by 
the action of bacteria and other micro-organisms. In fact 
the disposal of night-soil by trenching, sewage farming, and 
intermittent downward liltration are really biological 
methods inasmuch as the ultimate results are obtained 
through the micro-organisms present in the soil Within 
recent years, however, the biological disposal of sewage has 
been more thoroughly studied with considerable success, 
and diff'erent methods have been introduced for this purpose. 
Their main action depends upon the two kinds of microbes 
present in the sewage, viz. aerobic and anaerobic. The 
anaerobic organisms are chiefly concerned in reducing the 
various organic subtances of the sewage into simple chemical 
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products, by breaking down, digesting and liquefying them. 
The albuminoid materials, cellulose and fats are split up 
into soluble nitrogenous substances, fatty acids, ammonia,^ 
gases and derivatives of phenol. This action is encouraged 
by subjecting the sewage to anaerobic fermentation in the 
Septic Tanks. After the sewage has been thus prepared for 
the oxidation of the organic matter remaining partly in 
true suspension, partly in colloidal solution and partly in 



true solution, it is passed into percolating filters ov contact 
beds for the aerobic organisms to convert the ammoniacal 
substances into nitrites and nitrates. The installation of 
contact beds in which the sewage is held up for a certain 
period in contact with some solid media coated with bacterial 
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growth has been given up, and the oxidation of the organic 
matter is now effected either in percolating filters, or by 
means of the activated sludge method, where the sewage is 
purified by oxygen provided by driving compressed air in 
tanks in a manner which ensures intimate contact with the 
crude sewage after tine screening only. 

Septic Tanks. — Many varieties of biological installa- 
tions, such as those of Scott-Moncrieff*, Stoddart, Cameron 
and others, are in existence. This installation was first 
devised by Cameron of Exeter under the name of the Septic 
Tank System Put the first systematic study of the biological 
process of the treatment of sewage in the tropics was under- 
taken by Fowler and Clcmesha in 1906, and an ingenious 
arrangement known as the Septic Tank Latrine, which 
consists of a latrine built actually on the roof of a septic 
tank, has been introduced. These latrine arrangements are 
particularly useful for mills, jails, schools, etc. 

In this system the combined process depending upon the 
two groups of orga- 
nisms, viz., anaerobic 
liquefaction and aerobic 
nitrification is utilised 
for the purification of 
the sewage. There is 
therefore a marked line 
of demarcation. The 
U/naerobic liquefaction 
takes place in the septic 
tank proper, while the 
aerobic nitrification 
occurs in the contact 
beds or sprinkling fil- 
ters The sewage, flush- 
ed by sufficient water, 
is first led through one 
end into a rectangular 
tank or hollow chamber 
from which light and air 
are excluded, and the 
effluent is let out 
through a discharge 
pipe at the other end 
at a point half-way 
between the scum and 
the sludge. The tank 
should be thin and about 
five or six times as long 
as it is broad and must be large enough to retain the flow 
of sewage from 8 to 24 hours. One measuring 60 ft. by 12 ft. 
by 6 ft. will meet the requirements of about 2000 users per 



Fig. 72. -8ki*tic Iaxk Latrine 
(Cross section) 
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diem with five gallons Hush per user. But a tank capacity 
of twelve to iifteen gallons per user per day gives the best 
results In order to prevent i)ieces of stones, bricks, or 
hard lumps of faices from entering the tank proper and 
thereby interfering with its true septic action, arrangements 
should be made to separate these by a partition This will 
cut off a portion of the tank into a small compartment 
known as the cjnf or detnfus cltaniher, the capacity of which 
should be about one-eighth of the tank The connection 
between this chamber and the septic tank proper, which is 
also known as the dt (jest ion clianiher, should be at the bot- 
tom, through an opening about 12 in. to 18 in , as it has been 
found that about 95 per cent, of all frecal masses float in 
water, and, therefore, cannot enter the tank. The floor of 
the chamber should have a slope towards the tank with a 
depression in its centre foi bricks and other heavy substan- 
ces to lodge Ventilation of the tank and the grit chamber 
should be efficient and carried on through ventilating shafts, 
and provision made for inspection and cleansing by means 
of manholes. When the sewage enters the tank a scum 
from 2 to 0 inches thick forms on the surface 

Under the scum the anaerobic ha etc i ta are actively at 
work breaking down th(5 solid masses into a state of flne 
suspension. In the main chamber the process of breaking 
down the complicated protein molecules into amines, 
amino acids, etc, goes on with evolution of gases, mainly 
methane, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, and sul])huretted 
hydrogen. (Colloids in suspension become crystalloids in 
solution and as such are in a ready condition t o take up 
oxygen The effluent, Avhich is turbid but translucent, 
with a sickly but otherwise inoffensive smell is drawn off 
without disturbing the scum, and as it still holds nitrogen 
as NH 2 it needs oxygen, and therefore cannot be turned 
into a stream, as it would take uj) all the dissolved oxygen 
Before discharge the NIL should be oxidised to nitrites and 
nitrates. Therefore it is subjected to further pur ifl cation 
in the contact beds or percolaf infj fitters by the aerobic 
bacteria. 

The aerobic onjanisnis convert the different ammonia 
compounds held in solution in the effluent, received from 
the septic tank, into oxidised nitrogenous substances of a 
harmless character. These organisms build out of the nitro- 
genous gases, flrst nitrous acid, which forms nitrites, and 
then nitric acid which forms nitrates by uniting with alkaline 
or other bases This process is of great importance in bio- 
lysis, since these organisms will carry on the purification 
thoroughly even in the absence of a septic tank, the action 
of which is merely of a preliminary nature The best way of 
getting the effluent into contact with the bacteria is by pas- 
sing it through percolating continuous filters or contact beds 
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A contact bed is a masonry tank on which the effluent 
from a septic tank is distributed and allowed to remain for 
a lixed period, generally two to four hours. During this 
time the aerobic bacteria adsorb nitrogenous bodies which 
are converted into nitrates when the air comes in when the 
bed is emptied. Contact beds are tilled up with tine hard 
furnace clinkers, jhaaia, or gravel ranging in size from \ to 
2 inches Those are not subject to easy disintegration and 
present a relatively large rough surface for the growth of 
bacterial masses. They are generally rectangular in shape 
and may be of any depth, but one with a depth of three feet 
to four feet gives the best result. The materials should be 
removed, washed and rejilaced periodically It is important 
that a contact bed should take not more than half an hour 
to till or empty itself, otherwise it would be impossible to 
arrange the period of rest and contact properly. As in 
intermittent downward filtration system, the contact bed 
should be so arranged as will enable each bed after four 
hours work to have a x^eriod of rest for ei^ht hours, in order 
to establish re«aeratiou of the bed ; otherwise the organisms 
will die from deprivation of air. 

The disadvantage of a contact bed is that it needs an 
operator. 



Fhj. 73.— Sixtion or a Pkucolatiisi; Sewa(4e Filter. 

A pcrcotat tvg litter or stream nn/ filter operates on the 
same iirinciiile as a contact bed and is used for the same 
pur])ose, although the method of apjdication of the clarified 
sewage is ditierent These filters are circular or rectangular 
in sha])e, usually 0 ft. deep and filled with poious material 
like jJtama, cinders, etc , varying in diameter from ^ in. to 
3 inches, scientifically graded from above downwards, over 
which the effluent is s])rinkled through fixed sprinklers, by 
mechanical travelling sprinklers, dripping trays, tipping 
troughs, or by revolving sprinkling arms, which revolve hoii- 
zontally over a circular bed (see Fig. 73) to ensure uniform 
distribution. In passing through the filter the sewage rapi- 
dly coats the filtering medium with a gelatinous bacterial 
growth, and it is by coming into contact with this growth that 
the organic matter is adsorbed from the sewage so that a 
purified effluent results. The adsorbed material is then 
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oxidised by the air in the interstices of the filter so that the 
gelatinous film is capable of adsorbing further quantities of 
organic matter. Prom time to time portions of the film 
break away from the Altering medium and are discharged 



Fig. 74 —Percolating Sewage Filter with revolving 
Sprinklers. 

with the effluent ; it is therefore necessary to provide sedi- 
mentation tanks for separating the ‘'humus’' from the purified 
effluent 

When properly designed and started these filters practi- 
cally require no attention, but their surfaces require to 
be scraped once a month. It is cheaper, more efficient and 
requires less attention than a contact bed. 

In some installations an open tank has been substituted 
for a closed one, on the assumption that the tough scum 
which forms in the septic tank on the surface of the sewage 
will also form in an open tank, which will prevent the en- 
trance of light and air and will act as a roof for the tank. In 
practice it has been found to work satisfactorily and, there- 
fore, this modification has been adopted in Manchester. But 
a closed type of septic tank is preferable to an open one in 
the tropics, where an open tank will form a breeding place 
for flies. Moreover the scum is always liable to be damaged 
and disturbed by wind and rain. The nuisance is often 
considerable owing to the offensive smell given off’ from the 
exposure of the sewage. 

The septic tank effluent is generally discharged into a 
river or stream. But whether it is safe to do so depends 
upon the size of the river and the amount of dilution the 
effluent undergoes. It can, however, be satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by discharging it on land or into the sea, or by 
using it for boilers in mills and factories It has been found 
that the septic tank effluent contained the eggs and larvae 
of hookworm. Tanks that were overworked and filled with 
sludge showed more larvae than those that were in proper 
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use. Therfore, where the effluent is discharged into a 
stream or a river, it is necessary to remove the danger of 
transmitting water-borne diseases by disinfecting it before 



being so discliargcd. This is done by using a definite amount 
of chloride of lime in solution, or chlorine gas, or by 
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electrolytic action. Chlorine is now applied to crude 
sewage in order to delay the setting in of septic conditions 
with resultant smells. 

The following are the requirements of a se])tic tank 
installation : — 

1. There must be an abundant supply of water to pro- 
vide an automatic or occasional Hush, sutlicient to carry the 
excrement to the tank, and also to keep the place clean. 

2. Under no circumstances should any disinfectants 
be used ; this method takes advantage of the biological 
action of putrefactive bacteria. 

3. The tank should be built in two sections under the 
names of grit chamber and digestion chamber, se])aiated by 
an upper and lower bailie wall 

4. There must be plenty of space above the line of the 
fluid which stands in the tank to accommodate the ‘'scum’" 
and the gas. 

5. There must be water-seal inlet and outlet to maintain 
the fluid at a deflnite level and prevent the escape of foul 
gas, which should be let oft by a gas ])ii)e and can be burnt 
in a mantle. This ;^ets rid of all noxious smells and at the 
same time lights up the place. 

When sfavfinci a ne^v tmik it should be inoculated with 
about a hundred gallons of sludge and efHuent tiom a neigh- 
bouring tank and then tilled \^ith water. The A\ork of the 
tank should be })ushed on giadiially, and it lakes on an 
average about six months to give a satisfaetory efHuent 

Activated Sludge (Bio-aeration) Process — Thisiirocess 
IS in reality an aerobic method of disposal of sewage and is 
claimed to be the most satisfactory method yet introduced. 
In this jirocess so far as sewage pin iHcation is coiiceined, 
the activated sludge performs the same function as the 
gelatinous tilm of bacterial growth in percolating filters, 
but here a much higher standaid of efficiency is aimed at 
The sewage is mixed with activated sliulge and aerated for 
a deflnite period which is usually six to eight hours, 
depending upon the degree of puriflcation reipiiied, though 
may be as short as two hours or as long as twenty-four liours. 
The sludge is then separated from the purified effluent and 
may be used again, or mav have to be regenerated before it 
is capable of purifying a further quantity of sewage 

The activated sludge is prepared from ordinary sewage in 
the aerating tanks in the bottom of which are ‘Vliftusers’^ 
through which compressed air is passed and atomised for 
a period of four hours in the proportion of 1.75 cubic feet 
of air per gallon of sewage so that it rises in minute bubbles 
through the sewage This is continued until all the ammonia 
in the sewage is oxidised into nitrates The air is then 
turned off and the sludge sinks to the bottom The 
supernatant water is drawn oft’ and fresh sewage may be 
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added. After the process has been repeated several times 
an accumulation of ^‘activated'’ sludge results which though 
resembles septic tank sludge is essentially different from it 
as it is inoffensive and is an aerobic ‘‘bacterial culture” and 
may be used in the purilication process 

The process of purilication takes place in two stages. 
During the tirst stage the organic matter is broken down 
and the carbon is converted into CO2. After this stage 
the liquid becomes more or less stable, but the process of 
aeration is continued for a time, Avhen during the second 
stage nitrates a<re formed The working is as follows : — 



Fig. 77. Simi^lex JSuuitace Aekation Process. 

All heavy grit and large lloating solids are first removed 
and the sewage is passed through a rough screen to the 
circular tank, where the disintegration is effected by blow- 
ing through the sewage minute bubbles of air. This is done 
by porous diffusers fixed at the bottom of the tank in narrow 
furrows placed radially. A fine emulsion of air and water 
is thus formed which rises to the top carrying with it the 
solids which are broken up mechanically. The sewage now 
passes through the fine screen into the grease-collecting 
chamber whe>re any grease is collected at the top of the 
liquid and trapped, while the sewage itself is drawn off’ from 
the bottom and is passed into the mixing chamber. Here it 
is mixed with previously aerated sludge and further aerated 
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by means of the diffusers. The volume of the activated 
sludge added varies from 15 to IG p.c. according to the 
character of the effluent desired. 

There are several methods by which the mixture of acti- 
vated sludge and sewage can be aerated. The air may be 
blown through porous tiles fitted in the bottom of the aera- 
tion tanks ; or the mixture of sewage and sludge may be 
aerated by drawing it continuously up a tube from the 
bottom of the tank and spreading it in the form of spray over 
the surface, the Simplex Surface Aeration Process. This 
consists of inverted cone-shaped tanks in the centre of which 
are fixed uptake tubes, hopper-shaped on the top and which 
terminate to about six inches from the bottom of the tank. 
The top of these tubes contains a cone fitted with vanes and 
mounted on a vertical shaft. The cones are revolved by a 
motor and suck up the tube a mixture of sewage and sludge 
and throw it out at the top in the form of a. fine spray,, 
breaking up the surface of the sewage in the tank and thus 
bringing it into intimate contact with the air. A continuous 
circulation is thus set up, sewage and sludge rising up the 
tube and descending slowly through the body of the tank. 
The final separation of the activated sludge from purified 
effluent is effected in sedimentation tanks Avhieh are of the 
upward fiow type provided with conical or jiyiainidal bottom, 
but fiat-bottomed tanks fitted with mechanical scrapers are 
largely used now 

Sludge Disposal. — A\\ methods of sewage disposal except 
broad irrigation result in the formation of large quantities 
of sewage sludge, and the great difficulty in the activated 
sludge process is the disposal of the enormous quantities of 
sludge which contain a very large proportion of water (98 
to 99 5 pc) Spreading on the land, ploughing in, drying 
on sludge beds, deep trenching, treatment for the recovery 
of the grease, artificial drying for use as a fertiliser may be 
tried according as the circumstances will permit to suit local 
conditions Formation of “compost” from the sewage has 
been tried in Mysore and Indore {see page 259). Since the 
sludge is rich in nitrogen and phosphates, it could be utilised 
as a valuable manure, provided the water could be got rid of. 
The sludge is therefore de-watered by air-drying on sand- 
beds, filtering, centrifuging fioatation and spraying. All these 
methods have been tried in the United States. At Jamsedpur 
about fifty acres of barren sandy land have been brought 
under luxuriant cult ivation by irrigation with activated sludge 
effluent and liquid sludge. 

Sludge Digestion . — The fact that sewage sludge ferments 
under anaerobic conditions with the production of large 
quantities of gas has been known since Cameron in 1896 
did his first experiments with septic tanks, but it is only 
lately that the optimum conditions under which this fermenta- 
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tion takes place have been closely studied Under conditions 
of favourable fermentation two objects are achieved. The 
kludge is reduced in amount and loses its objectionable 
smell, while at the same time it is more easily dried and 
handled than activated sludg*e The gas obtained has a high 
calorilic value and can be utilised for lighting or heating and 
power production. At first the anaerobic organisms produce 
an acid fermentation which is objectionable, but later on 
alkaline fermentation sets in and is maintained. 

The fermentation consists of two stages, first a production 
of gas and later biological changes without gas production. 
In the first process the sludge is rendered less colloidal and 
a large amount of water separates which can be remov ed, 
thus reducing the bulk of the sludge and allowing the second 
stage to be carried out in smaller tanks. 

The gas obtained consists largely of methane (OIL), 7(> 
to 85 per cent ; carbon dioxide, 1) to oO ])er cent ; nitrogen, 
1 to 7 per cent ; with traces of hydrogen and oxygen. It has 
been found that the optimum conditions of digestion are 
obtained if the pll of the sludge is kept between G 8 and 7 G 
and at a temperature about 84®U From 20 to 30 days are 
usually necessary for complete digestion 

The digestion may be carried out either in Imhotf or 
Emscher double storeyed tanks or in simple round or rect- 
angular tanks The gas is collected in floating containers 
and may be used to heat the sludge digestion tanks. In 
India sludge digestion has been carried out at Bhatpara 
and at Titaghar in Bemgal by the Public Health Depart- 
ment The caloric value of the gas collected has been found 
to be 805 4 B.T U per cubic foot as compared with Calcutta 
gas of 5G0 B T U The gas at Bhatpara drives one of the 
power units jiroviding eh‘.ctric power and for operating the 
purification y)lant The rate of gas production in Bengal does 
not seem to vary much with season 

As a result of exyjeriments carried out at Nagpur (('entral 
Provinces) where sewage of about one million gallons per 
day for a population of 155,000 had to be dealt with, it has 
been found that the effluents from the activated sludge and 
the simplex processes were clear, inolfensive and non-])utres- 
cible as compared to the effluent of the septic tank The 
simplex process gave better results when the sludge was 
re-aerated either by the simplex or the activated sludge 
mechanisms These led to the conclusion that the bio- 
aeration processes were superior to the septic tank plus 
irrigation system Recently Stewart and Ghosal working at 
the All-India Institute of Hygiene showed that typhoid and 
cholera organisms were definitely destroyed by the activated 
sludge process with a reduction in the number of the 
intestinal B. coli, showing a striking contrast to the usual 
treatment of sewage by septic tank, trickling filters, etc. 
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The following are the advantages of this process : — 

1 . The ethiient is fully oxidised and is clear and free from 
colloids Pnrilication is rapid and perfect 

2 Putrefaction is quickly stopped and the system is 
free from smell and Hies. 

3. The sludge is inoffensive and forms a valuable manure. 

1 A small area of land is sullicient, and a skilled atten- 
dant with a small staff* can easily manage the work. 

T) Owing to the simplicity of the plant, the small tank 
area reciuired, and the absence of filter beds, the capital 
expenditure is much less 

In India an Activated Sludge Plant has been in operation 
at Jamsedpur It is designed to jiurify 150,000 gallons of 
sewage daily, derived from a population of 3000 to 4000 ])eople, 
with very satisfactory result Another plant has been in- 
stalled at the Bengal Engineering College. 

Two other methods have been advocated of late for the 
biological disposal of sewage adapted for use in the private 
houses They are (1) The Anna Privfjy and (2) The ^Antt- 
po/o’ Sifsfem used in the Philippine Islands The ‘‘aqua 
privy” consists of a cylindrical tank having a drowned 
outlet, and a separate upper piece with which is embodied 
the seat or foot rests. The tank is filled with water before 
use and the night-soil goes straight into the tank (under 
the privy seat) where septic action takes place. It is claimed 
that this system is superior to the ordinary service privy 
and the chances of infection from water-borne diseases are 
greatly minimised. The “Antipolo” system consists of a 
covered pit, a platform or seat with a pipe connected to 
the pit, and a ventilating tube. It resembles bored-hole lafrme 
in construction {siee page 2(56) except tliat a ventilating jiipe 
from the ])it through the platform is fixed Avhich should be 
protected by wire gauze and carried a few feet above the 
neighbouring houses It should not be constructed within 
100 to 150 feet of a Avell or a tank the water of Avhich is 
used for drinking purposes. 

Merits of the Different Methods of Seieaije Disjjosal — 
Speedy and complete removal of all excremental matters 
from the neighbourhood of habitations is tlie primary object 
to be aimed at. The dry method is not efficient, as the 
removal of excreta is undertaken at intervals, and it does 
not satisfy all the reciuirements. For large toAvns the water- 
carriage system is the only efiicient method of removal of 
night-soil It should not be discharged into any river or 
stream, but where suitable land is available either intermit- 
tent filtration or sewage farming may be undertaken. By 
land nitration an effluent is usually obtained which may be 
discharged into a stream, the water of which is not used for 
drinking purposes. Irrigation, besides giving the above- 
mentioned results, has the advantage of rendering the land 
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more fertile by holding up certain ingredients having some 
manurial value. Where land is not available the sewage 
should be treated biologically. This is by far the best 
method, as it is based on a solid scientific principle, besides 
being thoroughly eOicient and economical. But the effluent 
obtained by this treatment is not, as a rule, harmless and 
therefore cannot be permitted to run into any water-course 
without subjecting it to a land or special sand filtration, or 
chemical treatment. 

Characters of a cfood Sewage Effluent. — A good sewage 
effluent should possess tlie following characters : — 

1. It should have no hecal smell, and a small living fish 
when kept in it should not readily die. 

2. There should be no marked deposit 

3. The amount of organic ammonia present should not 
exceed 0.1 part per 100,000. 

4. The amount of oxygen absorbed in 4 hours at 80oF. 
should not be more than 1 5 parts per 100,000 

5. The amount of suspended matters should not be more 
than 3 parts per 100,000 

0. When incubated in a closed bottle for a week at SOoP. 
it should not show any sign of putrefaction (as evidenced by 
the production of gases, foul smell, etc ). 

OAh(.TJTTA MUNICIPAL ACT OK 1928 

iSClIEDULE XV 

Drains 

2. Evciy iindergiound lioiise-diaiii hhall consist of good sound 
pipes made of glazed stoneware or other suitable material, and shall 
have water-tight joints made of Portland cement or any other cement. 

3. Every such house-drain shall he of adequate size, with an 
internal diametei of not less than — 

{a) six: inches between the master-trap and tlie sewer, and 

\b) four inches at all other places. 

4 No such house-drain shall he so constructed as to form in any 
of such drains a right-angled junction, eithei vertical or horizontal, 
and every branch drain or tiibiitary drain shall he joined to another 
drain obliquely, at an angle of not less than one hundred and thirty- 
five degrees, in the direction of the flow of such other drain. 

5. Every such house-diain shall bo— 

(a) laid upon a bed of good concrete of such width as may he 
approved by the Executive Officer, and not less than six inches thick, 

(h) covered for half its depth with concrete not less than four 
inches thick, and 

(c) so constructed as to have a proper fall 

7. (1) In eveiy such house-drain a suitable trap shall be provided. 

(2) Such trap shall be placed — 

(a) within the piemises, or, 

(?;) with the approval of the Corporation and on payment of such 
fees as may be prescribed by the Coipoiation, in the footpath or (if 
there is no footpath) in the roadway adjacent to the premises, and 

(c) at a point as distant as may he practicable from the premises 
and as near as may be piacticahle to the point at which the drain is 
connected with a municipal sewer. 
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9. The soil pipe of every connected-privy or conneeted-iirinal 
shall — 

{a) be at least four inches in diameter, 

(h) be lived outside the privy oi urinal, or outside the building in 
which the jinvy or niinal is situated, and be continued upwards with- 
out any diminution of its diainetei, 

(c) be of such height and be so placed as to afford, by means of the 
open end of the pipe, a safe outlet tor sewer air, 

(d) whenevei practicable, be so constructed as to avoid any bend 
or angle, and 

ie) be so constructed as to have no trap between the pipe and the 
drains with which the privy or urinal communicates, and no trap 
(othei tlian such tra.]) as necessarily fonns part of the apparatus of 
the ])rivy or urinal) in any pait of the pipe. 

11. (1) The following pipes in any new building, namely : — 

(a) tile waste-pipe from anv liatli-sink (not being a slop-sink 
constructed OI adapted to be used for leceiving sewage) or lavatory, 

(&) the overflow-pipe from any cistein of from any safe under a 
bath oi connected-privy or connected-urinal, and 

(c) every othei pipe for cairying off waste water, shall betaken 
through an external wall of the building, may, if the Executive Officer 
so directs, be provided with a suitable trap, and shall be so construc- 
ted as to discharge into the open air over a channel leading to a 
trapped gully-grating at least eighteen inches distant from that end 
of the pipe from which the water issues. 

17. Except with the written permission of the Corporation and 
in confoiniitv with such conditions as may be jirescnbed by the Cor- 
poration, either generally or specially, in this behalf, no drain shall 
be so constiucted as to ])ass beneath any part of a building 

18. The following provisions shall be observed when any drain 
is, witli the peimission of the Corporation granted under rule 17, 
constiucted so as to pass beneath a building, namely 

(1) the diain-jnpe shall be of iron or such other material as the 
Executive Officer may approve ; 

(2) the drain shall be so laid as to leave, between the top of the 
drain at its highest point and the surface of the ground beneath the 
building, a distance of not less than the full diameter of the 
dram ; 

(8) the diain shall be laid in a direct line throughout the whole 
distance beneath the building ; 

(4) the dram shall be completely embedded in, and covered with, 
good and solid conciete at least six inches thick all round ; 

(5) adequate means for ventilating the drain shall be provided 
(where necessary) at each end of such poition theieof as lies beneath 
the building. 


Priviks and Urinals 

20. The (Corporation may, for reasons to be recorded by them in 
wilting and furnished to the applicant free of charge, refuse to grant 
permission to erect any sei vice-privy or service-ur inal which amII, 
in then opinion, be a nuisance. 

21 (1) No sei vice-privy oi service-urinal exceeding 11 ft. m 

height shall be placed in the space required by this Act to be left at 
the back of the building — 

(2) No service-pnvy or service-ur inal situated in, or ad jacent to, 
a building shall be placed at a distance of less than six feet from — 

(i) any public building, or 

(ii) any building which is, or likely to be, used as a dwelling place, 
or as a place in which any person is or is intended to be, employed in 
any manufacture, trade or business. 

22. (1 ) No service-privy or service-urinal shall be placed on any 
upper floor of the building. 

21 
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(2) The Corporation may, by written notice, require the owner 
of any building to convert any service-privy into a connected- 
privy. 

23. (1) If there is no convenient access from stieet to any service- 
privy or service-urinal, and it the Corporation considei it inexpedient 
to require that the pnvy or urinal be converted to a connected privy 
or connected-urinal, as the case may be, if they think tit, by wiitten 
notice, lequire the owner of the pnvy or urinal to form a passage 
giving access thereto fiom a street. 

(2) Kvery notice served under sub-rule (1) shall lequire that such 
passage be formed at giound level, be not less than tour feet wide, 
and be provided with a suitable door, and shall inform the said ownei 
that the passage may, at his option, be either open to the sky or 
covered in. 

25. (1) A diain shall be provided for every service-privy and 
every service- urinal ; 

(2) such drain shall be constructed of some impervious material 
and shall connect the tloor of the privy or urinal, — 

(а) with a dram communicating with a municipal sewer, or 

(б) if permitted by the (Corporation, with an impervious cesspool 
the contents of which can be removed to a municipal sewer either 
by hand or by flow after filtration. 

26. (1) The floor of ev'ery privy and every urinal shall,— 

(а) be made of one of the following materials, that is to say, glazed 
tiles, artilicial stone or cement, or 

(б) if no such direction is given, be made of thoroughly well- 
burnt earthen tiles or bricks plastered with cement and not merely 
pointed with cement, and 

(c) be 111 every part at a height not less than six inches above the 
level of the surtace of the ground adjoining the ])iivy or urinal. 

27 'The walls and the roof (if any) of every privy or urinal shall 
be made of such materials as may be approved by the Corporation: 
provided that 

(а) in the case of service-privies and service-urinals, the entire 
surface of the walls below the platform shall either be rendered in 
cement or to be made as prescribed in clause (a) or (b) of rule 26 ; 

(б) in the case of connected-privies and connected-urinals the walls 
shall, uj) to height of at least twelve inches above the platform bo 
made as prescribed in clause (a) or (6) of rule 26 

28 The platform of every privy and every urinal shall either be 
plastered with cement or be made of some water-tight non-absor- 
bent mateiial. 

29. Kvery pnvy and every urinal situated in, or adjacent to, a 
building shall ha\e an opening, of not less tlian three square feet in 
area, in one of the walls of the privy oi uiinal, as near the top of the 
wall as is practicable and communicating directly with open air. 

30 (1) Kvery service-pi ivy and service-urinal shall be provided 

with a movable receptacle for sewage 

(2) The following provisions shall have effect with regard to such 
privies, urinals and leceptacles, namely*-- 

(а) the space beneatli the jilatfoim of the pnvy or urinal shall be 
of such dimensions as to admit of a moveable leceptacle for sewage, 
of a capacity not exceeding two cubic feet, being placed and fitted 
beneath the platform in such manner and position as will effectively 
prevent the deposit, otherwise than in such receptacle, of any sewago 
falling or thrown through the aperture in the platform ; 

(б) the privy or uiin.il shall be so constructed as to afford adequate 
access to the said space for the purpose of cleansing it and of placing 
therein, and removing therefrom, proper receptacle for sewage ; 

(c) the receptacle shall be water-tight, and shall be made of metal, 
well-tarred earthenware or glazed stoneware, and of such construc- 
tion and shape as the Executive officer may consider suitable ; 
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(d) the door of the openingfor the insertion and removal of the said 
receptacle shall be so made as completely to cover the said opening. 

31. Every connected-privy and connected-urinal situated in a 
building shall be separated by a niasoniy wall fiom all kitchens, 
habitable rooms and rooms in which any person is, or is intended 
to be, employed in any manufacture, trade or business. 

32. (1) Every connected-privy shall be provided with a suitable 
water-cistern, so arianged as— 

(a) to dischaige diiect into the pan of the privy not less than three 
gallons of water each time the cistein is used, and (b) to prevent 
water being diawn from the cistern for any other purpose. 

(2) All waste-pipes and overflow-pipes attached to such cisterns 
shall teiminate in the open air and be cut off from all diiect communi- 
cation with any diain. 

34. Every connected-privy and connected-urinal shall be provided 
with an an -tight water-trap immediately below the pan. 

35. (1) Ev(‘ry connected-pi ivy and connected-urinal shall be pro- 
vided with a siphon-tiap which sliall be proof against siphonage. 

36. No ‘container’ or other similar fittings shall be placed under 
the pan of a connected-piivy or connected-unnal ; and no tiaj) of the 
kind known as “l)-tiap” shall be used with any such privy or 
urinal 

37. (1) Every connected-privy and connected-unnal shall be pro- 
vided with a soil-pipe foi carrying sewage to a municipal sewer. 

(2) 8uch soil-pipe must have air-tight joints, and, if it be placed 
above ground, shall lie made of metal approved by the Executive 
Officer. 

(3) Such soil-pipe shall have in addition to the trap prescribed 
by rule 34, a trap placed at some point between the pi ivy or urinal 
and the sewer. 

(4) Such soil-pipe shall be ventilated by diiect communication 
with the open air, and if the privy oi uiinal is situated in a building, 
the pipe must be carried outside the building. 

THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL ACT, 1932 
Removal of sewage, rubbish and offensive matter 

246. The Chimmissioners at a meeting shall provide foi the 
removal— (a) of sewage, rubbish and offensive matter from all public 
latrines, uiinals and diams, and from all ])ublic strecLs and all othei 
propel ty vested 111 the ('oniinissioneis, and {b) in any municipality 
wherein a conservancy-iate has been imposed under section 123, of 
sewage and offensive matter fiom all piivate lati ines, ui inals and 
cesspools, and for the disposal of such sewage, lubbish oi offensive 
matter and for the cbmnsing of such latrines, urinals, diains and 
cesspools, and shall maintain sufficient establishment, animals, caits, 
sewers, pumps, drains, outfall and disposal woiks and implements 
for the said purposes. 

248. The Commissioners at a meeting may from time to time 
publish and older pi escribing the liouis within which and the manner 
in which sewage, lubbish and offensive mattei may be removed 

250. In any municipality wherein .a conservancy-iate has not 
been imposed, the Commissioners at a meeting may pi ovide places 
convenient for the deposit of sewage, rubbish and offensive matter 
and may require the occupiers of houses to cause the same to be 
deposited daily or at other stated inteivals in such places, and may 
remove the same at the expense of the occupier fiom any house, if 
the occupier thereof fails to do so as requiied by this section 

251. (1) The Commissioneis at a meeting may from time to time 
publish an order prescribing the hours within which only an occupier 
of any house or land may place rubbish or offensive matter on 
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the public street adjacent to his house or land in a proper lecep- 
tacle provided by the Comniissioneis in order that such rubbish or 
offensive matter may be removed by the sei vants ot Commissioners. 

(2) No xiersoii shall place or allow his seivant to jilace rubbish 
or offensive matter on a public street at othei than the times aiipoin- 
ted and except in the leceptacles piovided by llie Coiiimissioneis 
under sub-section (1). 

253. No person who, being the occujuer ot a house in ot neat 
a public street, shall keep or allow to be kept, foi moie than twenty- 
four hours, 01 for more than such shoitei time as may be tixed by the 
(knnmissioneis at a meeting, othei wise than in some pioper lecep- 
tacle, any diit, dung, bones, ashes, night-soil ot filth or any noxious 
or otfensive matter in or upon such house, or in any outhouse, yaid 
or ground attached to and occupied with such house, not shall any 
peison suffer such receptacle to be in a liltliy or noxious state, oi 
neglect to employ proper means to cleanse the same. 

254. No person shall -(i) throw oi put oi cause oipeimittobe 
till own or put, any sewage or offensive matter upon any stieet^ or 
drop, pass or place, or cause to be diopjied, ])assed oi placed, into 
or in any drain, any brick, stones, eaith oi ashes or any substance 
or mattei, by which oi by leason ot the amount of which such diain 
is likely to be obstructed ; ot 

(u) without the permission ot the ('ommissioneis pass, ot peiniit 
or cause to be jiassed, intoany diain pi ovided toi a ])aiticular pui])Ose 
any matter oi lupiid toi the conveyance of which such diaiii was 
not provided ; or 

{m) without the pel mission ot the ('ommissioneis cause oi suffer 
to be discharged into any drain fiom any factory, bakehouse, 
distillery, workshop or work place, or liom any building oi jilace in 
which steam, watei oi mechanical jiowei is employed, any hot 
water, steam or tumes, or any Inpiid which would ju (‘judicially 
affect the dram or the disposal by sale oi othei wise ot the sewage 
conveyed along the diain, oi which would, fiom its timipeiaiuro 
or otherwise, be likely to cieate a nuisance. 

257. The Commissioners shall piovide and maintain in sufficient 
numbeis and in pioper situations ])ublic latiines and urinals toi the 
sepal ate use ot each sex, and shall cause the same to be kept in 
pioper order and to be properly cleansed. 

258 (1) When aiiplication is made to eiect oi mateiially altei 

any buil(ling~-(i) intended for human habitation, oi (^^) at oi m which 
labourers or Avorkmen are to be employed, the (hunmissioners may 
direct that such pi ivy and urinal accommodation shall be provided 
as they consider to be suitable theiefoi. 

(2) In directing the provision of any such accommodation the 
Commissionei s may deteimine in each case — (a) Avheie an uiidei- 
groimd sew eiage system has been provided, xvlietlier such building 
shall be provided with sei vice oi connected pi ivies oi urinals, or 
partly with one and partly Avith the other; and (6) what shall be the 
site or position of each privy or uiinal, and their numbei 

(3) When any premises at or in which not less than twenty 
labouiers or Avorkmen aie employed aie v\ itliout piivy, urinal, bath- 
ing or Avashing place accommodation to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners they may, by written noticis lerpiiie the OAvnei of such 
premises to provide such privy, urinal oi bathing or Avashing place 
accommodation as th(‘y may pi escribe 

2()1. No person shall, without the Avritten permission constiuct 
or keep any house-drain, service-privy, urinal or cesspool Avithm 
fifty feet of any tank, w^ell oi water-cour se or any reservoir tor the 
storage of water or construct any privy wuth a door or trap-door 
opening into any road or dram. 

262. (1) All latrines, urinals, sinks, cesspools and drains shall 
be subject to the control of the Commissioners and the Commissioners 
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or any officer aiitlioi ized by them in this behalf may inspect any 
latrine, uiinal, cesspool, sink, diain or receptacle for sewage or 
offensive matter at any time between sunrise and sunset. 

2()3 (1) The (Commissioners may reipiue by notice the owner 

or occiipiei of any land oi building, within a period to be specified 
in the notice —(a) to close, remove, altei, repair, disinfect or put m 
good Older any cesspool, diain or leceptacle tor sewage, offensive 
matter oi lubbish pei taming to such land oi building, to ])iOMde to 
their satisfaction access fi 0111 a house-gully oi lane to any seivice- 
piivy or sei vice-urinal in oi on such land or building, or to demolish 
any piivy oi uiinal constiucted, lebuilt oi alteied in oi on such land 
01 building in contiavention of section 2()t or any by-law tiamed 
undei section 2()9 or section 277* (/>) to ])i ovule such cesspools, 
drams oi receptacles tor sewage, offensive mattei oi lubbish, as 
should, in their opinion, be piovided toi the building oi land whe- 
ther 111 addition oi not to any existing ones; oi (c) to cause any 
latiine oi uiinal piovubul loi the building oi land to be shut off by 
a sufficient root and wall oi fence fiom the view ot peisons passing 
by oi dwelling in the neighbourhood 

254-. (1) VVlieie a privy or piivies belonging to one or moie pre- 

mises are so placed as in the opinion ot the ('omniissioneis to affoid 
to the municipal conservancy staff* no suitable means of access there- 
to tortile purpose of cleansing such privies, the Coinnussioners may 
by writtiui notice to the ownei oi owneis of such pi ivy oi piivies, 
requiie them to pi ovule a house-gully ot such dimensions and so 
paved and drained as they may think necessaiy toi such ])uipose. 

(2) If such notice be not complied with within the time fixed by 
the (commissioners, they may themselves acquiie land and construct 
such house gully, and the exjiense tluueby mcuiied shall be jiaid 
by the owner in default, and where theie is moie than one owner, 
by the owners in such propoition as may be settled- (a) by the 
(kmiimssioneis at a meeting; (b) in case of dispute, the District 
Magistinte. 

265 When, undei sub-section (1) of si^ction 268, an owner or 
occupiei IS required by the Dommissioneis to use dismf(‘ctants the 
(Timinissioneis may themselves supply disinfectants or deodorants 
foi such use at cost pi ice, and the expense thereby mcaiiied shall be 
consideied as an aiiear ot tax, and be lecoverable as such fiom the 
owner of the cesspool, drain oi receptacle, as the case may be, or the 
(cOinmissioneis at a meeting may, if they think tit, oidei that such 
expense shall be paid tiom the Municipal Fund 

266. The owiiei or occupier ot any piemises to which any latime, 
urinal, cesspool, dram oi othei receptacle foi sewage oi off'ensive 
matter peitains, shall keep in a proper state such latime. urinal, cess- 
pool, drain or other receptacle. 



CHAPTER XIV 

DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

Strange indeed are many of the ceremonies attendin^^ the 
disposal of the dead in different parts of the world, and follo- 
wing the natural order of things, the more primitive the 
nation the more primitive its methods The crudest mode 
now prevalent is that of simply leaving the body exposed, 
but the ways of exposure vary considerably. The Wanyam- 
wesis, in West Africa, carry their dead into the forests to 
be devoured by beasts of prey, while some of the tribes of 
Guinea throw the corpse into the sea. The Kamichadales 
keep dogs to consume their dead The Tibetans in the 
wooded regions burn the bodies, while the inhabitants of the 
vast barren northern and central regions abandon the corp- 
ses to the beasts of prey either in cemetries reserved near 
the village or anywhere on the mountain solitude ; while 
the bodies of high religious dignitaries are sometimes pre- 
served by the double process of salting and cooking in 
butter * The Parsees place their dead in a round tower, 
called the Tower of Silence 

As knowledge grew so the desire to preserve the dead 
increased and everything was done to prevent or hinder the 
return of the body to its constituent parts So embalming, 
the heavy lead coffin, the sealed stone sarcophagus were all 
used in turn But the burning of human remains has been 
practised throughout the world from remote antiquity, 
though it has not been considered to be an acceptable 
method yet in many countries 

When it is realised that several millions die every year in 
India and of these quite a large number from infectious dis- 
eases like smallpox, cholera, etc., it will be at once apparent 
that safe disposal of the dead in such a manner as not to 
affect the public health is an important sanitary problem 
Customs associated with its disposal are too well estab- 
lished Any modification, therefore, in the direction of 
improvement should be made ‘‘having due regard to the 
sentiment of the relations and the populace generally and 
to the religious observances peculiar to each sect ’’ The 
method of removal of the dead for disposal is no less impor- 
tant The usual practice in India is to carry the body on a 
charpojf or a small wooden bed ; but with certain j)oor classes 
it is often carried tied on to a length of bamboo. Moreover, 
the bodies are not always properly covered Such a practice 
is not only unsightly but unhygienic. 


•Alexandra David-Neel. With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet 
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Although the spread of infection from the dead body 
of any infections disease is not so great, yet there is no 
doubt of the possibility of the spread of infection in the 
case of smallpox or cholera In the former the whole body 
is covered with infective material, while in the case of the 
latter the body surface and the clothing become infected 
with the discharges. It is therefore of great importance that 
these bodies should be covered with cloth soaked in some 
antiseptic lotion. 


Ckibiation oit Burning 

Cremation may be said to have been the general practice 
of the ancient world, with the exception of Egypt, where the 
bodies were embalmed ; Judiea, where they were buried in 
sepulchres ; and China, where they w ere buried in the earth. 
Cremation is the most satisfactory method of disposal of the 
dead, and is the old-established custom with the majority of 
the Hindus, who burn the body on a pyre in the open air. 
By this method the body is reduced to a small ((uantity of 
odourless ash within about three hours. The bodies are 
cremated on the bank of rivers, and in the absence of a river, 
on the bank of some tank The usual fuel is wood (ordinary 
soondrij or goran), and costs about six rupees (ten shillings) 
and upwards Tlie quantity of fuel required to completely 
consume the corpse of an adult is about five maunds or 400 
lbs The bodies are, as a rule, so covered with wood that very 
little can be seen The smell is hardly perce])tible at a short 
distance, and if the place is enclosed by a wall the nuisance 
to the neighbourhoofi is reduced to a minimum. Unfortu- 
nately however burning as practised in this country espe- 
cially by the poorer classes leaves much room for improve- 
ment both on sanitary and lesthetic consideration. Fuel being 
expensive the bodies are not often properly burnt and the 
half charred bodies are often thrown into the river or stream. 

In large cities cremation acquires an increased importance 
on account of the promptitude with which dead bodies may 
be disposed of during epidemics, as lire removes all traces of 
contagion that might remain in a grave-yard. A burning 
ground also occupies less space The smoke and smell 
coming from a burning ground, especially when it is in full 
action, indicate that the temperature of the tire is insufficient 
and heat is being wasted. An open fire cannot concentrate 
its heat on a body, and the smoke proves that the air supply 
is defective To consume a body rapidly, completely and 
without offence, the lire should reach its highest temperature 
before the body is placed in it, and this is only possible when 
it is enclosed in a properly constructed furnace. 

Cremation is gradually becoming popular with Europeans 
in India and a crematorium has been established in Calcutta. 
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The most perfect cremation furnace should consist of a bed 
ol linely broken quartz, seven feet lon^ and twentyei^ht 
inches wide, supplied from beneath with a mixture of gas 
and air, which when properly adjusted burns without visible 
flame, rendering the quartz bed nearly white hot A tem- 
perature of 3,0000 will decompose water to its elements 
and consume all organic matter The furnace should be 
enclosed with an opening above to let out tlie invisible and 
odourless products of combustion. The process will last for 
about half an hour, and the residue left will be a small 
quantity of white lime from the bones. A number of these 
furnaces could be put in a very limited space 

Within recent years many bodies have been exhumed in 
England, and in some cases the crime has been brought home. 
It is argued than if these bodies were cremated Mie ciiminals 
would have escaped The compulsory use of death ceiti- 
ticates will to a great extent minimise*, this But the time for 
detecting crime is not after but befoie the body is disposed 
of. Poisons like copper, arsenic, etc , might be detected from 
the ashes or unburnt pieces of wood 

Earth Bimi al 

The object of burial being speedy resolution and complete 
oxidation, the soil best suited for the ])urpose is a sandy or 
calcareous loam. This should be reasonably porous and light, 
and either naturally or artificially drained to a depth of 8 ft 
Clay soil is bad as it cannot be drained ])ropeily, and allows 
the products of putrefaction to esea])e through cracks in dry 
weather The same objection applies to a chalky soil 
Burial is a very expensive method of disposing of the dead ; 
besides the initial outlay of purchasing the land there is a 
recurring expenditure for establishment, structural repairs, 
etc. 

In the selection of a burial ground the following points 
should be attended to : — 

1 Lands liable to flooding are unsuitable. 

2. The ground should not be high, as the natural drainage 
may pollute the water-supply at a lower level. 

3. The area should be marked into plots, and provided 
with pathways at convenient intervals 

4. The area should be outside the limits of future 
buildings. The ground should not adjoin dwellings, and 
trees and shrubs should be planted to absorb the carbonic 
acid given off during the disintegration of the bodies. 

Overcrowded cemetries influence the health of the people 
of the locality prejudicially by (o) contamination of the air ; 
(h) contamination of the water by products of decomposition ; 
and (c) contamination of water-supply by specific organisms. 

The number of full-sized non-masonry graves to a cottah 
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(720 sq ft.) of land allowing 0 ft. by 2 V 2 ft for each, and a 
space of 4 feet between, would be only twelve, or two 
hundred and forty to the bigha. If the intei mediate spaces 
could be utilised in future without disturbing the graves, 
one bigha will altogether accommodate 480 coiqises. In 
Calcutta ordinarily, 7 feet by 4 feet is allotted foi full-size 
non-masonry graves for those above ten years; r> feet by 3 
feet for those of children under ten; and 3 feet by 2 V 2 feet 
for those of infants under one year The area should be 
marked out in jilots and interments made in regular lines 
with pathways at convenient intervals. Deep burial should 
be avoided, and a space of at least 2 feet should be left 
between the level of the subsoil water and the dead bodies. 
In fact for every foot of depth below the soil it takes one 
year for necessary resolution The use of metallic or strong 
wooden coffins, brick graves or vaults heljis to jireserve the 
bodies for a long time, and thus interferes with their proper 
resolution and oxidation. Dodies should be interred in easily 
destructible colli ns, 3 to 5 feet below the surface of the earth, 
where the micro-organisms exist in abundance. The Maho- 
medans do not use any coffin; therefore the bodies disinte- 
grate more rapidly than w hen coffins are used Too shallow 
a burial should be avoided, as there is risk of the graves 
being dug up by jackals or otlnu' animals, and in all cases 
they should be protected by strong fencing It takes about 
a year for the soft parts to disappear inoffensively 

THE CA\A)VTVX iMENICIPAE ACT 1923 
Disposal of the Dead 

457. (1) Evciy ovvnei 01 keopei of a place, not vested in or 

owned by tlie (.'01 poration 01 a Boaid appointed by the Local (lovern- 
inent toi tlie admin istiation ot such place, which is used for burying, 
fnirnin^ 01 otherwise disposinj^ of the dead shall cause the same to 
be letfistered in a registei whicli shall be kept by the Cor])Oiation 
and shall deposit in the municipal office at the tune of registiation 
a ])lan ot tlie said place showing the extent and boundaries thereof 
and bearing tlie signature of a surveyor in token ot its having been 
])repared by or under the supervision ot such suiveyoi. (2) All 
burial and burning grounds shall be classified by the Corporation 
in the said legistei as public or private 

459 Except with the written permission of the Corporation — (a) 
no place which lias never previously been lawfully used as a ])lace 
foi the disposal of the dead and registered as sucli shall be opened 
by any person as such place, and (h) no burial or burning ground or 
other place for tlie disposal of the dead which has fallen into disuse 
shall be again used as such. 

460 (f) If the Health Officer is at any time of opinion- (a) that 
any place of public worship is, or is likely to become, injurious to 
health by reason of tlie state of the vaults or graves within the 
walls of, or underneath, such place or in any chuichyaid or burial 
ground adjacent thereto, or (5) that any other place used foi the 
disposal of the dead is in such a state as to be, or to be likely to 
become, injurious to health, he may submit his said opinion, for the 
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consideration of the Local Government who shall direct the closing 
of such place for the disposal of the dead. 

462. (1) No person shall, without the written peimission of the 
Executive Officer,— (a) make any vault, grave or interment within 
any wall, or undeineath any passage, porch, portico, plinth or veran- 
dah, of any place of worship; or (6) make any inteiment or other- 
wise dispose of any corpse in any place which is closed for the 
disposal of the dead under section 460 ; or (c) build, dig oi cause to 
be built or dug any grave or vault, or in any way dispose of, or 
suffer or permit to be disposed of, any corpse at any place whicli is 
not registered ; or (d) exhume any body from any place tor the 
disposal of the dead, except uiidei the provisions of section 376 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, or of any othei lelevant enact- 
ment for the time being in force. 



CHAPTEE XV 

PERSONAL HYGIENE 

In the preceedmg' pages we have described the different 
environmental factors which contribute to the health and 
well-being of the community in general, ? e. concerned with 
public health, but which are equally impoitant to the 
individual, although tliesc have to be handled as an organised 
activity of the community as a whole Personal hygiene on 
the other hand deals with matters pertaining to the health 
of the individual himself for the maintenance of which the 
responsibility lies with him alone Self preservation is a law 
of nature, but to be able to live a healthy life and keep the 
body and mind at the best level not only for the sake of 
health but for the satisfaction of serving the world and 
society is a blessing only enjoyed by man, and should be the 
aim and ambition ot every person All men however aie not 
endowed with the same amount of mental efficiency any more 
than with physical well-being While one enjoying good phy- 
sical and mental powers should not only learn to utilise them 
to his best advantage, he should also lecognise the limi- 
tations beyond which any attemyit to run the human ma- 
chine will be frought with danger Similarly one less fortu- 
nately endowed should adjust his activities within the limits 
of his bodily jiowers and at the same time should try to cor- 
rect his shortcomings and improve his general condition by 
following hygienic laws According to Adler man has threc^ 
main phases of life, luz occupational, social and sexual 
How to find an occupation which will enable us to survive 
under the natural limitations set by the nature of the earth, 
how to lind a position amongst our fellow brethren so that 
we may get the benelit of mutual co-operation, and finally 
how to reconcile ourselves to the fact that we live in two 
sexes, and that the perpetuation of the s])ecies depends upon 
our sex life These are the different problems which con- 
front us. It should be the aim of everv man to live on a 
higher plane, and one should not always follow the dictates 
of instinct Indeed one has to keep his instinct under con- 
trol, and moderation in all matters should be the guiding 
principle It is however the environment in which the 
individual is brought up that detei mines his various instincts 
and sensations Apart from the environment the other 
predominating factor which influences the life of the indi- 
vidual comes from the inward constitution which we call 
heredity 

The question whether environment or heredity plays the 
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more important part is unsettled, but both are equally ess- 
ential. Experimental evidence goes to show that what is 
inherited is something definite and unchangeable for several 
generations. In fact geneticists are generally agiced that 
our hereditary equipment includes every resource of the 
body, mind and spirit Thus we come fo the world with 
certain potentialities Avhich can be developed u]) to a certain 
limit fixed by inheritance. 

HimF.DITY AND EUCrENlCvS 

Heredity means the transmission to the descendants of 
the physical, mental and moral traits and dispositions of the 
ancestors in varying proportions. Hince it is known that 
heredity plays some part in the transmission of certain dis- 
eases, malformations and defects, it will be interesting to 
study the different experimental observations on which our 
modern knowledge of heredity is based The nucleus of the 
body-cells shows pairs of stainable rods of various shapes 
called chromosomes These jiairs are homologous and are 
of the same shape and size. When the germ cells are formed, 
the pairs separate, one member of each homologous pair 
going to each germ cell. The conjunction of two germ cells 
brings the number of cliromosoraes up to the normal again 
There are in the human body 24 pairs of chromosomes 
Twenty-three pairs are of the same size and shape and are 
known as the orcluiary or regular chromosomes and contain 
the hereditary substances or characters The remaining 
pair contain the characters which determine the sex of 
the offspring and are known as the sex chromosomes It 
will be seen that there are 40 ordinary chromosomes and 2 
sex chromosomes in the body-cells The sex chromosomes 
in the female look exactly alike under the microscope after 
proyier staining, while in the male they are different both 
in shape and size, one being smaller than the other The 
larger one is called X-chromosoine, and smaller is known 
as Y-chromosome. In the female therefore there are two 
X-chromosomes and in the male 1 X-chromosome and 1 
Y-chromosome 

When the ovum becomes fertilised by the kind of sperm 
which contains 23 ordinary chromosomes and 1 X-chromo- 
some, then the resulting fertilised ovum will contain 46 
ordinary and 2 X-chromosomes. This being the chromo- 
somal condition in the female body-cells, the progeny will be 
female On the other hand if the ovum becomes fertilised 
with a sperm containing 23 ordinary chromosomes and the 
Y-chromosome, then the fertilised ovum and the progeny 
will contain 46 ordinary chromosomes, 1 X-chromosome 
and 1 Y-chromosome. This being the chromosomal condi- 
tion in the body-cells of the male, the progeny will be male. 
The ordinary chromosomes are carriers of the hereditary 
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substances from the parent to the child and are the ve- 
hicles for transmitting physical and mental characters. 
Some of the characters borne by the chromosomes be- 
come conspicuous in the progeny and are domtnavi charac- 
ters^ while others remain undeveloped or recessive, i.e. 
cannot be observed, but may later be transmitted to the 
progeny of succeeding generations, when they become 
prominent under certain conditions. The particular part 



Fig. 78.— The Mendelian eAplanation of the breeding of white 
mouse with black mouse A white mouse with two “white’^ genes m 
eacli nucleus (upper left) is bied witli a black mouse witfi two black 
genes (upjier light). The lesulting generation (middle low ) luive one 
gene of each kind and are therefore grey. When these aie inbred, 
black, grey and white aie pioduced. Modified fiom The Saevee of 
Life by H. (i. Wells, Julian Huxley and (1. P. Wells. 

of the chromosome which determines the special type of 
the character from the parent to the offspring is known 
as the gene. If there is a dominant gene in either of the 
homologous chromosomes, that character appears in the 
organism, even though there is a recessive gene present in 
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other chromosomes. To bring out a recessive character the 
recessive genes must appear in both members of a pair of 
homologous chromosomes, i.e. in the germ cells of both 
parents. 

The problem of transmission of hereditary characters was 
first studied by Mendel in plants. Taking two varieties of 
peas, one dwarf variety which grows to a height of a few 
inches, and the other tall variety which reaches a height of 
several feet, he crossed them artificially. He found that 
when the pollen of one variety was used to fertilise the 
flowers of the other the resulting seeds when grown produ- 
ced tall plants only. By crossing these tall plants amongst 
themselves, the seeds resulting therefrom when grown pro- 
duced both tall and dwarf plants in the proportion of 3 to 1. 
But the tall plants when allowed to selLfertilise produced 
two sets of plants. Home produced both tall and dwarf 
plants in the proportion of 3 to 1, while others produced tall 
plants only It will be observed that the character of 
tallness dominates in both generations of progeny, and is 
the dominant character^ while dwarfism is the recesstve 
character. Now let us take the case of black and white mice. 
If we cross these two we get a progeny of grey, a hybrid 
generation. [f we inbreed these again we get a second 
generation of three distinct types; vi^. black and the white 
like the original stock, and the grey of the first hybrid 
generation It will thus be seen that the units in the 
constitution which determine black and white were neither 
lost nor merged together to form grey mice, but remained 
distinct to be able to come out unchanged in a later genera- 
tion. These contained the determiners or genes of black 
and white and these will always breed black and white. 
These were pare ov homozygoas, i.c. their germ-cells did not 
possess characters other than pure white or pure black. 
But the chromosomes of the grey ones contain characters 
or genes of both black and white, and these will breed 
black, white and grey. These are heterozyyons^ t e. the 
chromosomes of each cell contain determiners for both black 
and white 

The hereditary substance which determines the sex or 
any other character of the offspring is called a determiner 
Sometimes however a new character occurs which cannot be 
explained as being duo to any specific gene, but is due 
either to the formation of some new gene arising as a 
natural process of evolution, or to genes changing their 
characters from environmental influence. This is known as 
mutation. 

According to the Hindu law-giver Manu the wife has 
been compared to soil and the husband to seed ; of the two 
the seed is more potent, since no organisms deviate from 
the characters of the seed. It appears that Manu regarded 
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the female germ as complementary to the male, the function 
of the former being mainly nutritional and that of the 
latter of the nature of a determiner. 

Many abnormalities or peculiarities are perpetuated 
through repeated generations of the offspring. Thus harelip, 
polydactylism and other congenital defects or defoimities 
can be traced through many generations of the stock It is 
believed that there is some positive factor that induces the 
formation of these deformities. 

To the student of ])reventive medicine the hereditary 
transmission of disease is of the utmost importance. Not- 
withstanding the popular conception to the contraiy, infec- 
tious diseases are not inheritable in the proper sense. No 
disease germ nor any disease determiner is passed from 
parent to child through the ovum or spermatozoon. True 
inheritance is transmitted through the chromosomes of the 
germ cells and no chromosomes either of the spermatozoa 
or ova transmit the germs of disease. 

Of the diseases generally classed as transmissible are 
syphilis, heemophilia, tuberculosis, gout, anaphylaxis, colour 
blindness, myopia, epilepsy, hereditary ataxia, insanity, etc 
Of these the following require more than a passing notice : — 

Stjpitilis —It IS not transmitted hereditarily in the proper 
sense. It is really congenital and is acquired before birth 
by the fcefcus The treponema circulating in tlie blood stream 
of the mother apparently penetrates the placenta, and enters 
the fetal circulation. 

HceniopJiiHa and Colour Blindness — Hiemophilia is a con- 
dition characterised by the diminished coagulability of the 
blood so that a minute wound, which to a normal person is 
of little consequence, causes profuse hremorrhage Such 
persons are called ‘‘bleeders.’^ This condition and colour- 
blindness are passed down from one generation to another 
through sex-linked inheritance, ilaunophilia is transmitted 
by normal females mostly to male descendants Colour- 
blind fathers transmit the defect not to the children but to 
one-half of the grandchildren ; whereas colour-blind mothers 
transmit the defect to ail her sons and not to the (laughters, 
to one-half of her grand-daughters and one-half of her 
grandsons. 

Tuherculosis — This is not transmitted hereditarily. The 
reasons why the disease runs in the family are (1) inheritance 
of low capacity to resist disease; (2) inheriteci predisposi- 
tion ; and (3) greater opportunities for infection due to close 
association of the infected with other members of the family 

Mental Disease . — It is generally believed that mental 
disease is transmitted hereditarily But this view has 
been challenged recently and the whole question of heredity 
and environment in the production of mental defect and 
disorder was reviewed by a Committee of the Board of 
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Control of England.* Although most of the witnesses recog- 
nised ‘heredity’ as an important factor in the causation of 
mental defect or disorder, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that except Huntington’s chorea and myoclonous 
epilepsy, which were both rare types, there was no con- 
clusive evidence that the transmission of mental defect or 
disorder followed Mendelian ratios On the other hand 
the Committee regarded as clearly established that a pro- 
portion of cases of mental detlciency was due entirely to 
environmental factors, although the proportion was compa- 
ratively small The Committee was of opinion that 21) per 
cent of mental defects were hereditary, x>nre and simple, 
9 per cent were due to environmental conditions, and the 
remaining 62 per cent, were conditioned by both heredity 
and environment. The incidence of abnormal conditions 
was definitely greater in the families of the higher-grade 
defectives than in the families of lower-grade defectives 
And the families in which there were mentally defective 
children had other members, who, though not mentally de- 
fective, were persons of low intelligence. 

Eugenics. — We have now to consider the question of 
eiigenical application of the laws of inheritance of defects. 
Eficjenics IS (\e^ned as the science of healthy race culture, 
i.e. of being well-born According to Deane Inge in the 
absence of any systematic race culture we shall gradually 
slide back into feeble and helpless creatures, the destined 
prey of some more vigorous stock. According to Blacker 
it implies the general aim that people should be well-born, 
and that the function of parenthood should not be left to 
chance, but should be so planned and directed by the par- 
ents as to yield the best results for the future generation. 
A nation consists of peoples and peoples of races. National 
culture and progress imply race culture, i.e. to make 
each man and woman lit physically, mentally and spiri- 
tually. What are the factors that make the individual 
noble or base, healthy or diseased, wise or foolish, clever or 
stupid, kind or cruel ? Eugenists attribute every character 
of every living being to the product of nature or nurture. 
Nature includes everything given at the individual’s begin- 
ning, nurture includes all nutrition from the moment of the 
formation of the new individual onward, and includes en- 
vironment — physical, social and spiritual 

The problem of practical eugenics has three asj^ects, viz 
{a) how worthy parenthood may be encouraged (positive 
eugenics) ; (h) how unworthy parenthood may be discouraged 
(negative eugenics) ; and (c) how parenthood may be 
protected from racial poisons. Except in so far as the 
private judgements of the individuals about to marry are 

^British Medical Journal^ Jan» 27, 1934. 
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concerned little attempt at positive eugenics has been made. 
It is often asked why so many people of the well-to-do 
classes do not have children. It is possible that the following 
factors are responsible, the man or the woman may be 
sterile, or the man may be impotent, or the woman may 
have a history of miscarriages. Both may be averse to have 
any children, or the childbearing may be dangerous on 
grounds of health for the woman. In rare instances the 
married couple may lack parental instinct Apart from these 
factors the other causes of fall of birth-rate are the changes 
in inherited racial constitution, and changes in bodily 
metabolism which tend to reduce reproductive vigour.* 
Professor Gini has advanced the theory of the ageing ot the 
race. He considers that a race or a family passes through 
the stages of youth, maturity and old age, as does an 
individual. According to him the upper classes are further 
on ^‘the parabola of evolution^’ than are the lower, hence 
their fertility is diminished How these dift'erent diverse 
factors maybe remedied, whether by help of treatment or by 
changes in our laws or customs is a subject for the positive 
eugenists. Negative eugenics aims at limiting the fertility 
of stocks which are regarded as unsound. The methods 
advocated are birth control, sterilisation, segregation, legal 
prohibition of marriage, abortion, and euthanasia 

With regard to birth control by the use of contraceptives 
there is much difference of opinion on the desirability of its 
wide application. A method which is simple and reliable 
and without any harmful effect on the users and jesthetically 
unobjectionable has yet to be found. In persons exhibiting 
serious hereditary defects, if descended from a strain that 
they may be possible carriers of the defect, steps should be 
taken that there should be no issue to the marriage of such 
persons Economic conditions, poverty and ill-health of the 
parents play an important part in the domestic life of 
married people. If sexual continence cannot be relied upon 
for limiting the number of children, birth control measures 
may be adopted not for absolute prevention of conception 
but for regulating the intervals, or for spacing the birth of 
children according as the health of the mother or the family 
purse will permit. Extensive use of birth control measures 
may have a harmful effect on the morality of the people. 
Human nature being what it is there is the possibility of 
promiscuous sex relations. Moreover the existing methods 
can only be used by people of intelligence and education, 
so that after continuous use of these measures for sevetal 
years there will be the danger of the population degenera- 
ting, as there will be more of the ignorant and unwelcome 
type and less of the intelligent and desirable type who will 

* Hankins, Eugenics Review, VoL 23, 1931 
22 
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be an asset to society. The subject is beset with so much 
possibilities for good or for bad both in the domestic and 
social life that birth control measures should be introduced 
very cautiously so that the maximum of good can come out 
of its use with the minimum of harm. 

Segregation of all persons likely to prove dangerous to 
society including habitual criminals, diseased and defectives 
has been advocated by the Society of Eugenics. This of 
course requires legal power and government help. 

Sterilisation was x^erformed as a comiuilsory measure in 
several American States on various types of mental defec- 
tives. One idea was to prevent parenthood and another 
that many could bo released from state ex])ense. These 
experiments have not proved successful for various reasons 
and most of the States have now made such sterilisation a 
voluntary measure. Sterilisation so far as is known lias no 
direct effect, for better or for worse, upon tlie physical 
powers or the mental or moral functions Thus if a moral 
degenerate be sterilised and let loose in society he might 
continue these activities The Committee of the Board of 
Control above referred to after careful survey concluded that 
the case for compulsory sterilisation could not be established, 
although they recommended that voluntary sterilisation may 
be sanctioned by law on the assumption that enough was 
known to be true that inheritance played an important part 
in the causation of mental defects and disorders. The Com- 
mittee further held that mentally defective and mentally 
disordered parents were, as a class, unable to discharge their 
social and economic liabilities or create an environment 
favourable for the upbringing of children. The operations 
for sterilisation which are recommended are vasectomy in 
the case of males and salpingectomy in the case of females. 

Operations for sterilisation on eugenic grounds provide 
an intermediate case between obviously legal and probably 
illegal acts. Since according to law sterilisation without 
the consent of the woman is a crime, it must also be a 
crime to sterilise a person who has not the intelligence to 
consent The i) resent legal position in England with regard 
to sterilisation has been summarised by Binne^'* as follows: 
— ^^A sterilising operation may be lawfully iierformed for 
the patient’s health. To perform one without adequate 
reason is most probably an offence ; whether to perform 
one for eugenic reasons is forbidden or not, remains doubt- 
ful, except that in the case of lunatics and mental defectives 
it is legal.^^ 

Abortion has also been advocated but its advantage from 
the eugenic standpoint requires eareful study before it can 
be legalised. Dr. Killick Millard would like to legalise 

* Proc, Royal Society of Medicine^ May, 1935 
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euthanasia for persons suffering from lingering, painful and 
incurable diseases. But this has no eugenic significance, 
since persons like these rarely reproduce themselves. For 
humanitarian reasons a child born defective mentally or 
with other serious defects should not live, but from the 
eugenic point of view all that is wanted is that it should not 
reproduce when it grows to maturity if there is any pro- 
bability of the defect being handed down This aim may be 
achieved by sterilisation at a later period of life. 

Amongst the Hindus marriage is obligatory to every man 
and woman for the sake of having children. Inbreeding is 
prohibited, as it perpetuates the objectionable hereditary 
characters, and by securing the homozygous combinations 
brings out the latent or recessive characters in the progeny. 
In general it has been found that if an animal or plant stock 
is constantly inbred, its size, its fertility and its economic 
Avorth will deteriorate. But if there are harmful recessives, 
inbreeding will be bad and outbreeding good, on the other 
hand if there are desirable recessives the reverse will be true. 
In the case of human stock tainted with a concealed recessive 
hereditary defect any form of inbreeding will be harmful. 
The classical example of inbreeding producing actual im- 
provement of the original stock is that shown by Miss King 
by mating brother and sister of albino rats for generation 
after generation. The eugenic minded individual will there- 
fore, in the first place, be careful whom he marries, and 
Avill give greater weight to such qualities as good health, 
vitality, intelligence, character and psychological robustness 
than to wealth or social position 

That the principles of eugenics were practised in India 
specially by the Hindus is evident from the following 
teachings : — Gnhija Sutra says, ^ Let him first examine the 
family of the intended bride and bridegroom, those who are 
on the mother’s side and on the father’s side. Let him 
marry a girl that shows the characteristics of intelligence, 
beauty and moral character, and who is free from disease ” 
Manu enjoins avoidance of the following kinds of families, 
vi^. those in which the usual good practices of life are 
conspicuous by their absence, in which no male children 
are born, in which the members are illiterate, very hairy, 
afflicted with hemorrhoids, tuberculosis, dyspepsia, epilepsy, 
white leprosy (leucoderma). and leprosy. Similarly girls with 
copiously hairy bodies and who possess extra organs or other 
abnormalities, or who are invalids, ill-tempered and pugna- 
cious should not be selected. 

A summary of the policy of the British Eugenics Society is given 
below : — 

Moral and Scientific Bases . — The moral basis of eugenics is that 
our duties eKtend not only to our neighbours, but also to all posterity. 
The scientific basis is that the offspring of persons above or below 
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the average in any natuial quality will i^robably be lespectively 
above or below that average with regard to this same quality. 

Hence, to insure racial progress and prevent lacial degeneiation 
it is necessary to advocate a speedy realisation ot the following 
reforms, precautions and changes in social policy, a change in public 
opinion being a necessaiy preliminaiy step. 

I, Befinitely Defective Tt/pes.— Pievention of reproduction either 
by (a) Segi egati on, 01 (d) Sterilisation, These apply to individuals of 
unquestionably mentally defective type, habitual ciiminals, confiimed 
drunkaids, and the chionic unemployables. 

2 Public Opinion as a Safeguard. — This is important to prevent 
parenthood of the insane after recovery, the epileptic, and those 
suffering from certain comparatively rare hereditary defects, and in 
normal persons with a seiiously defective family liistoiy. 

3. Family Limitation of the ^dess fiVK — This is applicable to stocks 
Avhich are generally inter loi without presenting cleaily recognisable 
defects. 

4. Sapei tot Stocks. - The birth-iate of the supeiior types must be 
made to be at least as, high as that of the inferior types. Therefore to 
limit the family is to encouiage national deteiioiation o^^ ing to lace- 
suicide ofsupeiioi stocks 

5. Conception Control — it is justifiable only on the following 
grounds : —(a) Recognised medical reasons; or (6) to seciiie an ade- 
(luate interval between baths; or (c) when the child could not be 
reared in accordance Avith a certain minimum standard of civilisation ; 
or (d) to avoid lowering the standaid already attained by the family ; 
or linally, (e) on account of the piobable transmission of serious 
hereditary detect, 

0. Selection in Man lage. — People should realise the disadvantsiges 
to themselves and their descendants likely to arise from marriage 
with the unintelligent and the unhealthy. 

7. Legislation in Begat d to Mai riage.— As a preliminary to issue 
of marriage license, declarations legaiding convictions for ciime, 
legal certificates regarding mental defects and disorders, i)re\ious 
marriage, sterilisation and fieedom from certain diseases should be 
exchanged between the paities concerned. 

8. Lllegitimacy.—VacAlities for obtaining allowances foi such 
children by mothers should be more easy and less troublesome. 

9 Human Stocktaking. — The mental and physical qualities of the 
youth should be measured periodically to ascertain if the race is 
improving or deteriorating 

iO. Education. — AW Universities to undertake research and higher 
education in regard to human racial questions. 

II. Immigration. ~^Ho alien immigrants shall be admitted who are 
likely to lower the racial qualities of the national stock. 

References —A. B. C. of Genetics, The Science of Qr^/e by H. G. 
Wells; C P. Blacker, Journal of State Medicine, Match, 1934: ; Castle, 
Heredity, Genetics and Eugenics •, East and Jones, Inhi ceding and 
Outbreeding ; Eugenics, Recent Advances in Preventive Medicine 

The following personal factors conducive to good health 
may now be considered : — 

Habit . — Habit plays an important part in the preservation 
of health. It is readily formed, grows by practice, and 
eventually becomes a part and parcel of nature, making its 
eradication a matter of great difficulty. It is for this reason 
that habit is called second nature. The influence of habit 
in the formation of the character of individuals is known to 
all, but its influence on the physical and mental condition of 
men, particularly of children can never be over-estimated. 
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Indeed, it is productive of good and abortive of evil This 
subject may be discussed under the following heads, which 
are more or less influenced by habit : — 

(a) Eating and Drinking . — A regular habit with regard to 
eating and drinking is essential for the preservation of 
health. Food, which must always be wholesome, should be 
properly masticated and eaten slowly. It is a bad habit to 
overload the stomach. Alcohol, as a rule, should be avoided 
and the very fact of craving for it is an indication of ill- 
health. 

The following points should be carefully attended to : — 

1. Always wait for a true appetite. 

2. Select the food the appetite particularly craves for at 
the moment. 

3 Masticate well. 

4. Do not hastily swallow a mouthful, but let it be 
swallowed as it were by itself 

o. Avoid serious reading during meals. 

6 Agreeable society at meal times is advantageous. 

There are certain noteworthy differences between those 
who are beyond sixty and those who are in middle life as 
regards physiology, pathology, tendencies to disease and 
vital resistance to it. This is particularly noticeable with 
regard to the two most important functions of animal life 
— eating and sleeping. Long ago Hippocrates declared 
in one of his aphorisms, ‘‘The old stand fasting much 
better than those of middle age, and those of middle age 
much better than the young. Children are very easily hurt 
by lack of food.” This is the key-note of eating among the 
old They need less food than in earlier years, and if they 
insist on eating as much as formerly they suffer for it. It 
is easy to understand the reason for this. They are not nearly 
as active as in middle life, and the heat processes within 
their body are much slower. Moderation in eating is of the 
first importance for the old. 

(h) Smoknig . — Smoking is not essential and should be 
avoided by young persons. The hooka or hubble-bubble is a 
better way of smoking tobacco, as the smoke in passing 
through the water in the /mofca loses some of the nicotine and 
other injurious substances Tobacco smoking has a soothing 
effect and gives to the smoker a peculiar feeling of yileasure. 
Excessive smoking or smoking for the flrst time, produces 
giddiness, sickness, a feeling of depression and muscular 
weakness. Apart from nicotine, the injurious effects of cigar- 
ette smoking are due to local irritation from the aldehydes 
formed during the combustion from ammonia produced from 
other nitrogenous substances during the course of smoking, 
as well as from small quantities of creosote and pyridin. 
Smoking sometimes affects the heart and inveterate smokers 
may be the victims of occasional fainting fits. The worst 
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habit is tobacco chewing, for. even if tlie saliva be not swal- 
lowed, a great portion of the juice is absorbed. Nicotine 
often causes premature hardening of the arteries, leading to 
arterio-sclerosis and rise of blood-pressure. The habit of 
smoking should never be indulged in by any one below the 
age of twenty-one years In any case the smoke should not 
be inhaled. 

Cancer of the lip and tongue, chronic soie-throat, 
disorder of digestion, impaired vision (toxic amblyopia), and 
nervous tremor are often ascribed to it. We would counsel 
those who have acquired the habit and will not relinquish it, 
to smoke the mildest tobacco — as seldom as possible — only 
after eating, and never in the morning, or not till after lunch ; 
or, what is still better, not till after the evening repast. 

(c) Sleej ). — This is the only form of complete periodical 
rest of both body and mind Alternate periods of rest and 
activity are common to all living beings. The necessity for 
sleep arises from the demand of certain nerve centres which 
undergo waste during the hours of activity. 

Sleep is really rest of the brain, but the spinal cord and 
the autonomic system never sleep. Like other forms of 
rest it varies in degree and may be very slight— mere 
drowsiness, or very profound — complete cessation of all the 
volitional functions 

A mosquito net should ahvays be used during night. 
The net should be roomy and lofty, and whenever ])ossibIe 
a fan may be fitted inside the net during summer months 
Many people feel stuffy inside a net and avoid using it. 

The amount of sleep varies with age, occupation and 
habit. Eight hours sleep at one stretch should be tahen by 
most people in the tropics In the plains during the height 
of summer when the nights are sultry, it is difficult to obtain 
proper rest even under a fan Late hours should be avoided. 

The amount of sleep required varies with : — 

(f) Afje — Infants sleep the greater part of the day, and 
the duration decreases as age advances ; adults reipiiring 
about six hours’ sleep. The most important factor for the 
retention of health in age is sleep Those above sixty need 
more sleep than they did in middle life, or at least, need to 
spend more of their time in a reclining ])Osition It is not 
absolutely necessary that they should sleep all the time, hut 
they ought to spend at least eight hours lying down with 
all portions of the body on about the same level, so as to 
save their hearts the necessity for pumping blood against 
the force of gravity. Tlie saving of work for the heart by 
lying down is extremely favourable for old hearts. Besides, 
the old should lie dowm for some time about the middle of 
their working day. 

(/i) Sickness. — Weak, debilitated and sick persons requiie 
more sleep and repose than healthy ones. 
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(Hi) Occupaf ion . — Persons engaged in brain work require 
more rest and sleep than those doing physical labour. 

To sleep immediately after meals is a bad practice Tlie 
bed should be firm and elastic, and exposed to the sun daily. 
The head should always rest on a pillow, and the body, 
except the head and face, may be covered with a sheet. 
The pernicious habit of a number of persons sleeping toge- 
ther in the same room and of covering the head and face 
during winter is partly responsible for the feeble and veak 
health of the peoj)le of this country. 

Mnl-day Sleep. — '‘In India and other hot climates the 
tendency to indolence or lethargy is promoted by the heat, 
whether dry or moist, and more particularly by a hot, muggy, 
humid atmosphere, as in Calcutta, Dacca, or Bombay. To 
yield too muchto this feeling, Avhich only requires encourage- 
ment to degenerate into a confnmed habit, is injurious’’ is 
the opinion of Sir Joseph Eayrer. But it seems that a shoit 
nap, especially ^in the summer, particularly with those 
engaged in active work in the morning, is not only refresh- 
ing but invigorating. 

{(1) Fastniy — Easting means complete abstinence from 
all kinds of food except water at speciticd hours. It is 
better to precede the fast with a y)reliminary purge by a 
dose of calomel or grey powder at night followed by some 
salt in the morning. A moderate fast should not extend 
over twenty-four hours. This causes no inconvenience 
except a desire for food at the usual meal times, which, 
however, soon disappears. The eilect of fasting for longer 
periods is to cause the body to live on its own reserve and 
to use up the stored superfluous fat and the partially assi- 
milated material, at the same time to eliminate the effete 
materials accumulated in the body During the fast violent 
exercise should be avoided, but ordinary daily avocations 
may be continued without any discomfort 

Easting is a harmless and inexpensive method of kee])ing 
good health, and in certain metabolic diseases, e u diabetes 
and gout, it is a valuable thera])eutic agent. 

(c) 77/c Care of life Bowels— One should cultivate the 
habit of evacuating the bowels everv day at the same time, 
and failure to do this will result in chronic constipation The 
most convenient hour is the morning before starting the 
day’s work. 

Constipation really is an evil of modern civilisation. 
Sedentary habits and want of proper exercise lead to 
weakening of both the intestinal and abdominal muscles 
resulting in stasis of the intestinal contents Modern food 
contains less indigestible material to form the necessary 
"ballast” which mechanically stimulates peristalsis Persons 
suff’ering from chronic constipation always retain a certain 
amount of excremental material within their system which 
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uttdergoing decomposition generates offensive gas. Con- 
gestion of the liver and production of toxaemia occur 
producing a deleterious effect on the general health. 
Headache, lassitude, lowered capacity for mental work have 
been ascribed to it. In old age it often causes more serious 
trouble. 

Regulation of the diet and proper exercise will very often 
effect an improvement The food should contain sufficient 
green leafy vegetables, fruits and salads. White flour 
should be avoided and replaced by whole-meal atta. 

Constitution. — Individual differences in constitution exist 
in different persons. Some are strong and robust, while 
others are feeble and weak. Moreover, resistance to disease 
varies with the constitution. A man with a strong robust 
constitution should be able to resist the attacks of disease. 
A weak constitution denotes a condition of the body vhich 
renders it liable to attacks of disease and vhen thus 
attacked is less able to offer a successful ij^si stance 

The constitution of a person is ])art]y acquiicd and 
partly inherited, and a strong constitution may be enfeebled 
under unhygienic conditions, while a delicate one may 
improve under hygienic ones 

Idiosyncrasy. — By this is meant a peculiar susceptibility 
of some persons to be influenced by certain morbid agencies 
or medicinal preparations, e g. the appearance of nettle-rash 
with some as a result of taking shell-flsh. Food idiosyn- 
crasy is hereditary Idiosyncrasy to disease is also seen 
Thus the same cause produces different effects in different 
people. All persons exposed to cold do not suff er from the 
same trouble; some get sore-throat, others suffer from cold 
in the head, a few from bronchitis, while some escape alto- 
gether 

OLEAlNfl.lNENJ^ 

The most important condition of healthful growth and 
development is cleanliness. Cleanliness with regard to the 
food we cat, the air we breathe, and the water we drink, is 
essential for good health. In India cleansing of the skin 
is of immense value inasmuch as the amount of perspiration 
and excretion of solids are considerable In fact, much of the 
work of the kidneys and lungs is performed by the skin 
in hot countries The sweat glands Avhich open on the 
surface of the skin help to relieve the body of a portion of 
the effete material The sebaceous glands secrete an oily 
substance which acts as a natural pomade If they aie 
blocked up by dirt, not only is their action interfered with 
and extra work thrown on the lungs and kidneys, but they 
form favourable sites for the production or propagation of 
diseases of the skin It is therefore of primary importance 
to see that the oriflces of these glands are kept clean. 
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Certain parts of the body like the armpits give out an un- 
pleasant odour from their secretions and so require regular 
cleaning. Cleansing of the skin is best effected by soap 
and water. 

Soap. — When an oil or fatty acid, e.g palmitic, stearic, 
or oleic, is acted upon by an alkali (sodium or potassium 
salt) soap is produced, with glycerin as a by-product. Potash 
soaps are known as soft soapsy and they are highly deli- 
quescent ; while soda soaps are called hard soaps. Excess 
of soda irritates the skin. 

In India inunction of the body with some bland oil before 
bathing is a very popular custom. The oils usually used 
are either the expressed oil of mustard or cocoanut oil, 
either plain or perfumed. The utility of such a practice is 
evident. It not only keeps the body cool, renders the skin 
soft and supple, and helps the introduction of a certain 
amount of fat, but entangles the dirt of the body and faci- 
litates its removal during bathing, especially when soap is 
used Moreover, it facilitates shampooing or massaging of 
the body which may with advantage be done just before a 
bath. By kneading and rubbing, the circulation is quick- 
ened and the muscles exercised, giving an exhilarating 
and refreshing feeling 

Baths — Baths are necessary not only for cleanliness but 
also for their beneftcent action on the skin and internal 
organs The sebaceous secretions of the skin and the sweat 
require removal. This is best done by washing or bathing the 
body in water Portions of the body which perspire most 
require frequent cleansing to prevent accumulation which 
produces unjileasant odours. A clean skin is less likely to 
be diseased than a dirty one 

Baths may be classified according to the temperature of 
the water, as follows : — 

('old . 33'" to 05° F. 

Cool . 65° to 7.5° F. 

Temperate . 75° to 85° F. 

Tepid 85° to 92° F. 

Warm . 92° to 98° F. 

Hot . . 98° to 112° F. 

Warm Bath — It has a stimulating action on the skin 
and retlexly excites the heart and circulation. As a cleans- 
ing agent, a warm bath, when used with soap, is the best. 
It increases the danger of chills if there is subsequent ex- 
pOwSure. but this sensibility to cold may be obviated by a 
rapid cold sponging and then drying the body quickly. 

Cold Bath . — The first effect xiroduced by a cold bath is 
one of shock followed by contraction of the superficial 
blood vessels, but the vessels dilate very soon, giving the 
person a feeling of warmth and pleasure. Cold baths 
should be taken as quickly as possible and the body covered 
immediately afterwards. People living close to the sea, a 
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lake or a river, usually lake ‘‘plunge baths’^; these ar( 
benelicial to the young and the healthy, and for thos< 
possessing the power of ready reaction. 

Baths should not be taken during a fast, or just after { 
full meal, or during exhaustion. The best time for taldn^ 
a bath is the morning ; if taken at night it should, as a rule 
be a warm one. 

The skin is a delicate organ, and when covered by cloth 
ing becomes highly sensitive to thermic influences Hence 
the people of India, who are accustomed to keep their bod; 
bare, rarely suffer from the effects of cold to the same 
extent as Europeans Cold baths should be avoided by new 
ly arrived Europeans for whom a warm bath with a tern 
perature between 92-980F. is suitable. The temperature o 
the bath should first of all be such as can bo borne withoul 
discomfort; then it should be gradually reduced, and in thu 
way only sensitive skins may be brought to bear perfectly 
cold water But the temperature of the water shouh 
always depend upon what is called the power of reaction 
that is readjustment of the free cutaneous circulatioi 
without giving rise to any internal congestion Sometimes 
instead of that pleasant feeling of exhilaration, vigour, anc 
greater capacity for mental and physical work, the reactioi 
IS delayed and the vessels remain constricted, as evidencec 
by a sensation of fullness of the head and alKlomen, faint 
ness, and tight feeling over the chest and de])ression 
Then the cold bath is unsuited and must be discontinued 

Certain skin troubles are common in the tro])ics OJ 
these prickhf heat (lichen tropicus) is usually associated witl 
excessive sweating during tlie hot mouths and disap])earf 
with the onset of the rains. Acton (Calcuffa Scltool oj 
Ttypical Medtcinc) believes that it is due to the infectioi 
of the sweat glands with Sfaphylococcus anrpus and (dJ>ns 
and occurs when the temperature rises above 95^ E and 
with high humiditv Parts that are covered vith severa] 
layers of damp clothing are usually affected Itch, scabie? 
and ringworm are affections usually found in persons with 
unclean habits and are common in children The danger oi 
contracting these diseases through servants should be kept 
in mind 

Personal Cleanliness.-— This involves attention to the 
skin, mouth, nails, hair, and other parts of the body. Clean 
liness of the mouth is of special importance in the tropics 
Pyorrhoea alvpolans is a common affection in hot countricf^ 
and not infrequentlv results from neglect of dental hygiene 
Perha])S it is a form of scurvy due to deficiency of vitamin 0 
The mouth should be kept perfectly clean and the teeth 
regularly attended to Tomes gives the following directions 
for the proper management of the teeth : “The teeth should 
be thoroughly cleaned at least twice a day with a brush oJ 
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only moderate hardness. Anyplace where the food habitually 
lodges, and whence it is not promptly removed is quite 
sure to decay sooner or later ; and on the other hand teeth 
rarely decay on a fully exposed surface. It will be seen, 
therefore, that most scrupulous cleanliness is the best of all 
preservatives for the teeth, and that the more delicate they 
are, the greater the need of frequent and thorough brushing 
— a thing which can hardly be overdone.” Deposits of 
tartar should receive attention, and the teeth require scaling 
01 ’ else fhe roots will become exposed and make the teeth 
loose. Children often suffer from caries due either to deti- 
ciency of vitamin I) or to acid-forming bacteria formed 
when they take too much sweets, like barley sugar, which 
undergo fermentation Quite a large number of children in 
India suffer from caries of the teeth. 

The toncjne should be cleansed by a tongue-cleaner every 
morning. The nails recpiire to be kept clean and cut short, 
otherwise dirt will lodge under them and may carry infec- 
tion. The hair requires to be daily brushed and combed. 
The chief necessity for the hair is not so much daily ablution, 
for this may be carried to excess, but cleanliness This is 
best done with soap and hot water, or yolk of egg, washing 
soda, or better still by the use of soiq) nnt solution (water 
prepared by steeping soap nut for a few hours). One should 
always practise to shave oneself and avoid a barber^s razor. 
In the same way the use of brushes, combs, clippers, etc , of 
other persons should be avoided When travelling in out 
of the way places one may be compelled to have a barber. 
Always thoroughly Avash in soap and hot water, or better 
still boil, all tlie paraphernalia before use. New shaving 
brushes should be soaked in 10 p c. solution of formalin 

Washing of the hands and face specially befoie taking 
meals is an important safeguard against the introduction 
of infective agents bA^ contact. The laws of Mann enjoin 
that all persons should wash their mouth, clean their teeth 
and open their boAvels every morningbefore starting the day’s 
work. Since about 90 ]) c. of infections are carried to the 
body through the mouth with Avater, food, linger, dirt, etc., 
the importance of personal cleanliness and clean habits 
becomes at once apjiarent Groins, armpits, round the waist 
Avhere the dhoti is tied are places usually affected with ring- 
worm during hot Aveather This is due to the fad that the 
parts remain moist through perspiration, where the cause of 
these troubles, a tropical fungus, readily groAA s These parts 
require thorough cleansing at least tAvice a day folloAved by 
liberal application of some antiseptic poAvder 

Similarly childien often suffer from ii ch, which becomes 
infected with staphylococcus This is A^ery contagious and 
requires careful attention 
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Clothing 

The principal objects of clothing are : — 

1. To afford protection to the body against heat and 
cold, and external injuries 

2 To assist in the maintenance of bodily heat 

3. For decency and personal decoration or ornamenta- 
tion (of lesser importance). 

The materials for dress should be such as will exercise 
no harmful effect on the skin directly in contact with it. 
Children and old people are very susceptible to changes of 
temperature, and are more prone to suffer from congestion 
or inflammation of the internal organs. Particular care 
should therefore be taken in the matter of their dress. 

The following points should be considered in the selec- 
tion of materials for dress : — 

1 The dress should in no way interfere witli the healthy 
action of the skin ; for this purpose porous materials which 
absorb moisture readily should be preferred The use of flannel 
or gauze banians next to the skin lessens the liability to 
attacks of cliill. Certain materials absorb heat and are non- 
conductors, others again reflect more. By a careful selection 
we can so regulate our clothing as to suit all climates and 
seasons. In cold weather the non-conducting ])ropertics will 
not permit the escape of the animal heat except in a very 
tardy manner, and during hot weather they will be slow to 
conduct heat to the skin from without The greatest amount 
of heat will be retained by wool and the least by linen 

It is of little consequence whether the dress worn next 
to the skin is red, blue or white, as long as it will maintain 
the proper heat of the body But colour makes a great deal 
of difference with regard to heat that acts upon the body 
from without The same material will absorb different 
amounts of heat when dyed with different colours Black 
absorbs the solar heat rays and white reflects them. 

2 All tight clothes should be avoided, as they interfere 
with circulation, respiration, digestion and the action of mus- 
cles Abolition of tight stays and adoption of light garments 
have done away with anaemia and chlorosis which were 
so common among English girls. Other things being equal, 
a loose dress is warmer than a tight-fitting one In loose- 
fitting garments there is a stratum of air between the skin 
and the articles of dress which has an important influence on 
the bodily heat. Air is a bad conductor of heat, and here it 
acts in the same way as a separate garment. Garters of 
every description should be condemned — they compress the 
superficial veins and give rise to a feeling of heaviness and 
may lead to the development of varicose veins. 

3. The warmth of the clothing should be distributed 
throughout the body uniformly. 
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4. All clothes should be light and warm, and their 
weight should be uniformly distributed. 

6. They should not have any irritating or poisonous 
effect on the skin. Certain clothes are coloured with 
poisonous dyes and the poison generally used is arsenic. 
Some materials again have an irritating or stimulating 
effect on the skin, depending on its sensitiveness and the 
susceptibility of the individual. Some persons cannot wear 
woollen or flannel underwear ; but the body accommodates 
itself to a variety of circumstances, and a sensitive skin 
becomes very soon accustomed to the stimulation and ceases 
to respond to a rough garment In India with a great drop 
of temperature at sundown it is always advisable to have 
warm wraps, and after violent exercise, a change of under- 
clothing. 


Ma'j'ekialk fob Ceotiiino 

The materials used for clothing are derived partly from 
the animal and partly from the vegetable kingdom From 
the former is derived wool, silk, fur, leather, etc ; and from 
the latter— cotton, hemp, flax, etc. Of these, wool, silk, 
cotton, and flax are the most important and commonly used. 
These can he distinguished by their physical and micros- 
copical characters and by chemical reactions. 

Wool . — It is the natural covering of many animals Its 
value depends upon the presence of oil and fat, and in the 
form of cloth it imprisons a certain amount of air between 
its interstices, thus preventing heat passing through it. It 
therefore, forms a valuable garment in India during winter'. 
Its hygroscopic property is of much value in the hygiene 
of clothing. 

During profuse perspiration, wool absorbs water and 
diffuses it through its meshes. This water undergoes eva- 
poration, but the cooling effect which might have been 
harmful to the body is directed towards the garments and is 
removed from the skin. As underclothing, therefore, woollen 
garments have great advantages, and of all materials thev 
are best suited for varying circumstances of life. Wool is, as 
a rule, heavy and often irritates the skin when worn next to 
it. For the old, the delicate, the scrofulous and the rheu- 
matic, woollen underdress is especially beneficial. Woollen 
materials are less cleanly than cotton or linen ones, because 
they show less the outward signs of dirt, and shrink on 
washing Woollen garments should be smooth and soft and 
the texture should be close. 

Fur dermatitis —It is a form of blotchy erythema of the 
neck and lower face forming into widespread eczematous 
condition. This is due to the use of dyes not properly oxi- 
dised. The dyes used are paraphenylene-diamine and meta- 
phenylene-diamine. 
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Silk — Silk is a kind of gelatinous secretion with which 
the silk- worm covers itself when about to change fiom the 
silk-worm to the moth stage Tlie libres are about 
inch wide, having no scales or surface markings. It is a bad 
conductor of heat, less absorbent than wool, but better than 
cotton. It is soft, smooth, and gives a soothing feeling to 
the skin and is therefore the best material for underwear 

Artificial Silk . — This is largely used nowadays for under- 
clothing of both men and women, stockings and other 
articles of clothing. It allows the ultra-violet rays of the 
sunlight to penetrate to the skin. 

Leather . — Leather is chiefly used for boots, but being 
very close and tirm in its texture it forms an exceedingly 
warm covering, as it allows no air to ])enetrate through it. 
The skins of the ox, sheep, horse, and goat are generally 
used It is impervious to moisture and therefore keeps the 
skin not only hot but clammy. The chief objection to its 
use is that it gets stifl* w^hen dried after washing. 

Cotton is the downy hair enclosing the seeds of the differ- 
ent species of the plant gossypnini. The flbres are flat and 
ribbon-like, varying from tn ^^^o^hinch in thickness. 

Cotton has the advantage of being hard, durable and cheap. 
It absorbs odours readily, is warmer than linen, and does not 
shrink on Avashing. Its fibres are hard and it is inferior to 
wool as a warm clothing. It is mixed up with woollen mate- 
rials to increase durability and to prevent shrinking of the 
latter. It is a good conductor of heat and conveys to the 
skin the heat from without and allows the body to be 
rapidly influenced by the conditions of the external atmos- 
phere. But cotton materials, unlike woollen flbres, have a 
very feeble hygroscopic property 

Cellular cloth is made from cotton and tlie fibres are so 
woven as to leave cellular air interspaces in the texture. 
The enclosed air being a bad conductor helps to retain the 
heat of the body. 

Linen . — This is made from the flbres of the flax plant It 
is a good conductor of heat like cotton, and a bad absorbent 
of moisture. It has no advantage over cotton as an article 
of clothing, but is stronger and more durable than cotton, 
and as it can be woven into flner materials it takes a higher 
finish. 

Cummerbund.— A chill in hot climates often leads to 
serious intestinal troubles in Europeans, and a flannel 
binder or a cholera belt should as a rule be worn, especially at 
night. It is rather difficult to keep a flannel binder in position, 
and a cholera belt is best for the purpose. A bed sheet or a 
blanket is often tossed off, and the abdomen is chilled by 
the draught of the punkah or fan which is often kept going 
the whole night. 

Socks or Stockings should always be worn with boots or 
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shoes, although the practice with most people in India is to 
do without them. They should not be very tight or pointed 
at the extremity ; when too short they cramp the toes, and 
when too long, as often happens with children with the 
object of ^‘allowance for growth,’’ a mass of superfluous 
material remains at the extremity of the boot. They should 
be washed or exposed to the sun daily as they smell badly 
from perspiration. 

Boots and Shoes.— They should conform to the normal 
outline of the foot and should not squeeze or distort it, thus 
producing corns. The measurement of the foot should be 
taken when resting on the ground and always over a thick 
pair of socks. It is better to have a size bigger than is 
actually necessary. The sole should be flexible ; a rigid 
sole destroys the main action of the foot in the act of walk- 
ing The leatlier should be soft and ])liable consistent with 
strengtli Boots should be worn in preference to shoes to 
protect the ankles from the bites of mosquitoes. 

Clothing for Children. — The general jirinciples already 
laid down apply equally to children ; but certain conditions 
render the dress of this period of life a matter for special 
consideration, — 

(a) Infants require to be pro])erly protected by clothing. 
Their clothing should be soft, light, warm and loose The 
notion that by clothing children lightly and by exposing them 
at an early period to cold, they become accustomed to fluctua- 
tions of temperature and are ^^hardened,” is a delusion and is 
accountable for no small contribution to infant mortality 

{h) The dress should be loose and free from constrictions. 

(c) Under no circumstances should the garments be tied 
tightly at the waist. They should be light and in number 
consistent with the due protection of the body. 

(d) The body should be completely and evenly covered 
with clothing. 

Exeik ISK 

Exercise is necessary at all periods of life particularly 
during childhood and early manhood It is essential for the 
ditt'erent organs of the body to work easily and effectively. 
It is also necessary to excite the demand for oxygen required 
for utilisation of food and to promote the repair and forma- 
tion of tissues. It is extremely important for old age not 
to lapse into habits of inactivity ; there is a strong temptation 
for a man well on in years to give up walking to a great 
extent and to ride in carriages and sit in the house a great 
deal. What has been learnt about the heart in recent years 
shows that unless it gets a certain definite amount of ex- 
ercise it does not do its work as well as it otherwise would. 
In order to derive the full advantage from exercise it must 
be systematic and regular so that every muscle of the body 
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will share in it. For young people foot-ball, rowing, swimm- 
ing and tennis are quite good. Incidentally the habit of 
breathing through the nose with the mouth completely shut 
should be practised. Physiological exercises are useful in 
the following ways* : — 

1. To develop the weakly and to check overgrowth. 

2. To restore those convalescent, whether generally as 
from illness, or locally as from injury. 

3. To correct during youth various deformities. 

4. To relieve certain conditions — as debility and obesity. 

5. To relieve local conditions after certain lung diseases. 

6. To preserve the healthy tone of the body of those 
who by necessity or habit, virtue or vice, cannot do so in 
their ordinary life. 

7. To enable the body to counteract the baneful effects 
of educational efforts focussed on the mind. 

8. As an educational measure for the mentally deficient. 


EFFE(n\s OF Exercise on Different Organs 

1. Bespirafory System, — During exercise the action of 
the lungs should be thoroughly free, and there should not 
be any impediment to the full play of the chest from the 
dress or any other cause The pulmonary circulation is 
quickened, the amount of oxygen inspired and of carbon 
dioxide expired is greatly increased. It is obvious that 
increased output demands increased supply of food and fresh 
air. Alcohol diminishes the excretion of CO 2 and should 
therefore be avoided during exercise. 

2 Circulatory System . — Active exercise increases the 
force and frequency of the heart with acceleration of circu- 
lation, but this is followed by a period of depression. 

3. Muscular System. — The nutrition of the muscles is 
improved, which contributes to their growth and energy. It 
seems probable that muscles lose water during exercise. 

4. Cutaneous %sfem.— Exercise promotes the action of 
the skin It leads to engorgement of the vessels with in- 
creased perspiration which in evaporating from the surface 
of the skin reduces and regulates the temperature. But 
during active exercise there is less danger of chill, as the 
loss is replaced by a rapid supply. The risk, however, 
increases after exercise, and therefore the surface of the body 
which was exposed during exercise requires to be covered 
and protected from undue loss of heat. 

5. Urinary System. — The excretion of urea is unaffected, 
but uric acid is increased. On account of the increased 
action of the skin the watery portion and the chlorides of 
the urine are diminished. 


Albutt^s System of Medicine, vol. (i). 
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6 Nervous System . — Men engaged in brain work must 
recreate themselves with active exercise which leads to 
better performance of mental work. 

Alimentary System . — The amount of faeces passed is 
lessened, and by removing constipation it induces a regular 
action of the bowels 

Effects of Excessive Exercise. — Excessive exercise causes 
either nervous or muscular fatigue Mental fatigue is an im- 
portant factor particularly with the young, the weak, and 
the invalid. For those with a sedentary habit it is best to 
have recourse to graduated exercise which requires some 
effort of the mind and will in its execution. Eiding, rowing, 
swimming, etc., may with advantage be undertaken by them. 
For neurasthenic people an opposite course demanding less 
nervous effort is necessary 

After exercise the body should be washed or sponged, and 
since exercise increases elimination of water, salts, carbon, 
and nitrogen from the body it is essential that these should 
be replaced. Along with exercise, rest is equally necessary, 
and it is said that excessive exercise lowers the opsonic 
index even in perfectly healthy persons. 

Amount of Exercise Necessary — It is rather difficult 
to determine even in the case of an average man the amount 
of exercise that should be taken to maintain health By 
‘hmit of work’^ is generally meant to be the quantity of 
work which is done in lifting one pound through a height 
of one foot ; this quantity of work is called one ‘Toot- 
pound.” According to Parkes an ordinary day’s physical 
work for a healthy man is equivalent to raising 250 to 350 
tons one foot high ; this is a moderate amount, 400 tons 
being a heavy day’s work. The amount of muscular exercise 
involved in this may be easily known by remembering that 
a walk of 20 miles on a level road is equivalent to about 
353§ tons lifted one foot ; and that a walk of ten miles while 
carrying 60 lbs. is equivalent to 247^ tons lifted one foot 
(Haughton). 

It has been calculated that at an ordinary rate of three 
miles per hour, a man, walking along level ground, does 
work equivalent to raising his own weight, vertically, 
through 2 ^oth the distance travelled ; or raises ^^oth of his 
weight through the whole distance travelled. 

The fraction (or approximately, is spoken of as 
the co-efficient of traction, and varies with the rate of walk- 
ing At three miles per hour, on a level ground, it is 
e(piivalent to at four miles = and at live miles = jyjQ 

To estimate the amount of work done by a man in walking 
the following formula is generally used : — 

Let W = Weight of the man in pounds. 

W' = Weight he carried. 
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D = Distance walked in feet. 

0 = Co-efficient of traction. 

Then ( W + ^ ) _ ^ _ B x C = foot tons (2,240 is the number 
2240 

of pounds in a ton). 

The following rules should be observed with regard to 
exercise : — 

1. Exercise should be taken in the open air, repeated 
daily about the same hour, and never taken just after or 
before a meal. 

2. Every part of the body should share in the exercise. 

3. Exercise should be regular and systematic. 

4. Chills should be avoided after exercise. 

5. The amount of exercise should be regulated accord- 
ing to the age and physical development of the person. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 

Wkilh most people recognise the importance of Hygiene, 
there are many people who are still unaware that such a 
thing as mental hygiene exists. The term “Mental Hygiene” 
was coined as a slogan by Dr. Adolf Meyers of Baltimore 
for the promotion of prophylactic psychiatry which was first 
started by Mr. Clifford W. Beers in the United States about 
thirty years ago. The origin of the movement lay in the 
experience of Mr. Beers while a patient for some years in 
several well-known mental hospitals in America. On re- 
covering his mental health, Mr. Beers published a remark- 
able book entitled “A Mind Tliat Pound Itself.” The book 
attracted so much attention that a number of persons joined 
with Mr. Beers to found an Association for Mental Hygiene 
which had for its object the reform of the organisation of 
mental hospitals and the protection of the insane. From 
the United States the movement spreixd over the whole 
world so that in May, 1930, the first International Congress 
for Mental Hygiene was held at Washington. Delegates 
from fifty-two nationalities attended the Congress. 

In July, 1937, the second International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene was held in Paris. 

Prom its original concern with the management of mental 
hospitals and the treatment of the insane, mental hygiene 
has come to embrace so many other aspects of our lives that 
it now includes a vast social realm. Its activities begin with 
the pre-school child where its duties are to discover and 
point out to parents and guardians unfavourable predisposi- 
tions at an early stage, and to prepare methods of dealing 
with them beforehand both on the physiological and psycho- 
logical plane. This work is mainly carried out in what are 
termed Child Guidance Clinics. For this work women are 
particularly well fitted. They should not be too young nor 
too old. They need special qualities of temperament and 
charaeter. They must be physically healthy and preferably 
of a superior social class. Their training must go hand in 
hand with practical experience since a too aca.demic 
approach would be likely to lead to a rigid and theoretical 
outlook which wodld be quite unsuitable for work in the 
field of mental hygiene. The Child Guidance Clinic does 
not, of course, confine its activities to pre-school children. 
It is open for consultation by parents or teachers about 
child problems until adolescence is reached, for the teaching 
of how to maintain good and ‘positive’ mental health must 
begin in childhood. The establishment of wholesome habits 
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of mental health during the pre-school age is the duty of 
parents because it is in the well-ordered home that these 
can be inculcated with the best hopes of success The State 
has also its duties in the education and training of the 
rising generation, for at school children’s characters take on 
their secondary formation. A knowledge of mental hygiene 
is therefore necessary to the school teacher to enable him 
or her to estimate the mental, emotional and nervous forces 
behind the behaviour of each child. The guidance of mental 
hygiene is also of importance during the period of puberty 
and adolescence. The dawning realisation of the graver 
responsibilities of life, the lighting up of new ambitions, 
strange and deep emotions and impulses at this tune often 
engenders anxiety and a loss of courage and a reluctance to 
face realities. Belief from such tension is sought in vagaries 
of conduct, strange moods, day-dreaming and aloofness, too 
often the prelude of a mental breakdown. School teacliers 
should be keenly alive to the Manger signs’ of mental and 
nervous troubles, and take measures accordingly, for it is 
the breakdowns in youth and early adolescence that till a 
big proportion of the mental hospital beds. 

Workers in Child Guidance Clinics undertake two other 
important tests of mental hygiene, namely Vocational 
Guidance and technical assistance in Children’s Courts. 

Vocational guidance, Le the testing of young persons of 
both sexes in respect to their aptitude for a vocation, is now 
a fairly well established branch of mental hygiene, albeit 
the procedure adopted is still only tentative and will need 
considerable moditications and additions as experience brings 
fresh factors into notice. 

The presence of a psychiatrist in Children’s Courts (wher- 
ever they exist) is now recognised to be essential. Juvenile 
delinquency, associated or otherwise with mental dellciency, 
is a feature of mental hygiene to which much serious study 
has been given both in Europe and in the United States to 
which the work of Dr. Cyril Burt in England and Dr. William 
Healy in America bears testimony. 

As regards mental deficiency, i e. feeble-mindedness, 
mental hygiene organisations have done much to increase 
our knowledge as how best to deal with these waste-products. 
We know now that systematic training and socialisation 
can convert the feeble-minded into useful and orderly 
citizens. 

The increase in our knowledge of the human mind, in 
health and in disease, that has accrued through the activities 
of mental hygiene organisations the world over, has had a 
very profound and highly beneficial effect on the curricula 
of Medical Schools and Colleges. In 1935 the British 
Medical Association published its report on Medical Educa- 
tion wherein the Association stressed the importance of 
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making psychological medicine an integral part of the 
medical students’ training. The recognition of the signi- 
licance of psychological medicine in the curriculum of a 
student of medicine will, in due course, establish that wide 
outlook on health which was the basis of the teaching of 
Hippocrates that in disease there can be no disassociation of 
the physical aspects from the mental aspects, an attitude 
towards disease which was epitomised by the great French 
physician. Trousseau, when he taught there are no diseases 
but only diseased persons ” The knowledge derived from 
a sustained observation of the mind in health and disease 
must inevitably compel a doctor of the future to regard a 
patient as a biological whole so that the success of the 
patient’s treatment depends, beyond dispute, upon a proper 
appreciation of the psychological reactions upon his physical 
make-up. 

If the public know more about the danger signals of 
approaching mental breakdown and psychiatric assistance 
was not delayed in such cases, what tragedies might be 
avoided ! 

Illness of the mind should be regarded as an illness like 
other illnesses. The key-note of the future must be jiieven- 
tion and treatment There is no clear demarcation between 
mental and physical illness There are many cases of illness 
in which it is a question of whether the physical or mental 
symptoms predominate. There is no detinite line between 
the sane and the insane It is a matter of degree The 
degrees of mental instability are inhnite. ^Jhe number of 
persons wlio could avoid certitication altogether would be in- 
creased if greater facilities existed for those who are willing 
to submit themselves to treatment Hence the necessity 
of making provision in connection with existing institutions, 
or by the provision of new institutions for the treatment of 
mental disease from the very earliest moment of the appear- 
ance of its symptoms. 

To facilitate this aspect of public health the institution 
of a psychopathic clinic is generally recognised to-day as an 
essential feature of all largo hospitals and medical schools 

Serious gaps still exist in our knowledge of the funda- 
mental causes and the details of certain mental disorders, 
above all those of childhood. A knowledge of causation is 
essential if we are to attempt prevention. The classical 
researches of the great French authorities on psychiatry 
during the last century have stressed the importance of 
tainted heredity. The work of Mendel, followed up by that 
of Eudin and his pupils, has greatly enlarged our knowledge 
of the hereditary transmission of mental disorder and defect. 
We have learned that certain forms of mental disorder are 
transmitted as dominant qualities, notably the manic- 
depressive psychoses, Huntington’s chorea, and probably 
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certain forms of constitutional psychopathy, whereas certain 
other well-known forms, such as schizophrenia, epilepsy, 
most forms of mental defect and certain forms of constitu- 
tional psychopathy showed the recessive type of hereditary 
transmission. The complexity of the problem is increased 
by the fact that it is necessary to have two, three, or several 
pathological hereditary factors present in order that mental 
disorder should manifest itself in most cases. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of the manic-depressive psychoses, 
schizophrenia, oligophrenia, as well as for certain constitu- 
tional psychopathies. Moreover, it would appear that the 
mere presence of hereditary factors, which suffice in one case 
to produce a mental disorder, is not sufficient in another 
case. The Mendelian laws in their simplest forms do not 
appear to operate, for the most part, in the case of human 
beings. For example, it is a fact, that the children of two 
manic-depressive parents, or of two schizophrenics, do not 
always themselves become ill. 

Researches on uniovular twins have provided interesting 
information on this point In the majority of cases the 
disorders of inheritance affected such twins similarly, but 
there is a percentage who remained normal, or who presen- 
ted mental abnormalities different from that of the other 
twin. It would appear, then, that apart from hereditary 
factors there must be a conjunction of other pathogenic 
factors, both endogenous and exogenous. 

Controversy still prevails on the possibility of hereditary 
transmission of the so-called blastophthoric lesions, that is 
to say, damage to the germ-plasm of the child produced by 
the toxins of alcoholism and syphilis convoyed through the 
parents. In the case of the first generation, these are 
obviously only acquired lesions. They can only be considered 
as hereilitarily transmitted if they appeared in the second 
generation, and this has never been proved so far, either 
from clinical observation or from experiments on animals. 
There has been a tendency to consider that the exogenous 
causes of the various forms of mental disorder are prepon- 
derant, but there is much important evidence to show that 
these causes frequently do not appear to operate unless 
there is a constitutional and frequentdy inherited predisposi- 
tion. There is also the question of a relationship between 
certain temperamental tendencies and certain jisychoses and 
neuroses, such as the manic-depressive psychoses, schizo- 
phrenia, epilepsy, etc. ; for example, the schizoid and 
epileptoid temperamental types Such people are frequently 
found in families where there arc also frank psychotics. 

The above considerations have an important bearing 
upon the problem of sterilisation and prophylaxis generally. 
As regards the latter, further researches are needed in 
normal psychology and into the development of character. 
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To bring about true prevention it will be necessary to give 
due value to the innate disposition of the individual as well 
as to the psychological and environmental influences. 

To bring to the understanding of the medical and lay 
public the immense potentialities of mental hygiene, specia- 
lised propaganda is required. We should begin in the 
schools with the education of teachers psychological investi- 
gations including testing of intelligence and so forth. 

In medical curricula the instruction in the recognition 
of nervous and mental disorder should be imparted to nurses 
as well as to medical students. 

Factories of every sort offer a great field for educating 
employers to appreciate the necessity for organising facili- 
ties for mental as well as for physical health so that they 
may organise the work in accordance with the principles of 
mental and physical hygiene. In France the Mental Hygiene 
League has persuaded some of the big Transport Companies 
to institute psycho-technical laboratories to supply data as 
to the mental and physical suitability of employees who 
were carrying out duties that involved public safety 

In prisons and penal institutions generally, there is a 
fine field for research. Prison officials should invariably 
receive instruction to enable them to recognise and leport 
on mental abnormalities among prisoners. The mental state 
of all prisoners, and, above all, of discharged prisoners, 
should be studied individually with the view to their rehabi- 
litation to normal life. 

That a widesjiread prosecution of mental hygiene and 
prophylaxis will in time add greatly to the health and 
happiness of mankind, no one acquainted with what has been 
done already can for an instant doubt It remains for the 
rising generation of parents, teachers, psychologists, 
psychiatrists and public welfare workers generally to leave 
no stone unturned to instruct their fellow men and women 
in the potentialities of this branch of mental science. 



CHAPTEK XVII 

MENTAL HYGIENE AND MENTAL DISORDERS 

What is Mental Hygiene 

Mental Hygiene deals with the conditions and laws of 
mental health It is both a science and an art. As a science 
it represents a systematised mass of knowledge which it 
derives from researches in widely divergent subjects like 
Psychology, Psychiatry, Medicine, Biology, Sociology, Child- 
study and Education. As an art it has a threefold aim 
before it, tnz. (1) it tries to understand and cure the different 
types of mental disorders and defects ; (2) it attempts to 
prevent, or at least to minimise, the occurrence of these 
disorders and defects in the growing generation ; (3) it also 
aims at conserving and improving the mental health of the 
individual and the community. It is obvious that mental 
hygiene touches many aspects of practical human life. The 
increase in the complexity of the conditions of modern life 
has made mental hygiene an urgent social problem. 

For want of an adequate provision of teaching of mental 
hygiene in the medical course, the general practitioner is at 
present more or less indifferent to the problems of mental 
health It is being increasingly felt, however, that this in- 
difference is unjustitiable and that he can make himself very 
much more useful in his work of social service by appreciat- 
ing the mental hygiene point of view and by applying it in 
his profession. It is a common experience that physical 
ailments usually have marked mental effects and that mental 
disorders are in many cases attended by obstinate and 
chronic physical maladies. 

While an understanding of the principles of mental 
hygiene by the general jiractitioner is desirable, a careful 
practice of these principles demands specialisation. He must 
have, however, sufficient knowledge of and insight into these 
principles so as to detect features in his patient^s behaviour 
or in his social surroundings which require to be tackled from 
the mental hygiene side, as also to give him proper advice 
on the requisite method of treatment and upbringing. For 
this he should acquire a general knowledge of psychology 
and some ideas about the sound principles of education, in 
addition to attending to a course in psychological medicine 
or psychiatry. He should also attend for some time a Psycho- 
logical Clinic or an Observation ward for mental patients 
and note what are specially important to observe from the 
point of view of mental hygiene. Above all, it is necessary 
for him to change his general outlook with regard to troubles 
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of the mind. Brain lesion, gross or microscopic, there may 
be behind these troubles ; but the supposition of these lesions 
does not help us very much in many cases In fact, we know 
at present more about the mental factors behind the troubles 
than about the lesions. 

Causes of Mental Disokders 

Theory and practice of medicine seem to have so long 
proceeded on the assumption that mental disorders are 
organic in origin and, therefore, the correct line of approach 
should consist in the search for structural changes or chemical 
disturbances There is no doubt that some mental disorders 
are of organic origin and that in some others the organic 
factor plays a part. But there is no evidence to prove that 
all cases of mental disorder involve and are due to organic 
causes. The extreme view about the organic character of 
mental disorders seems to be due to the fact that there was 
no direct and systematic study of these disorders by the 
medical world until recently When, however, such a study 
Avas begun, the old organic theory had very soon to give 
place to some psychological explanation There are at 
present a number of psychological theories about mental 
disorders Most of them are ready to accept the organic 
factor wherever its presence is demonstrated. Another 
characteristic of these psychological theories is that they are 
more or less disposed to give some weight to the factor of 
heredity as one of the causes in the genesis of disorders 
On their positive side, these theories are concerned in 
explaining the mental mechanism behind the symptoms of 
the disorders Erom the psychological standpoint there 
may be a threefold origin of mental disorders, V'iz — 

1. Phjjstcal Causes — These may be of the nature of 
brain lesions, or disturbances of brain function by chemical 
changes. It is, however, not yet settled if the physical 
changes are the cause or the etfects of pathological mental 
changes. A physical basis of all kinds of mental disorders 
has not vet been proved. 

2. Tlereditif , — Some mental defects like mental deficiency 
and some mental diseases like manic-depressive insanity 
are known to be inherited More careful work in recent 
years indicate that it supplies rather a fertile soil for the 
growth of such disorders and cannot alone give rise to them 
without the help of suitable environment In the case of 
more common mental disorders known as psychoneuroses, or 
more shortly, neuroses, e.g, hysteria, obsessions, anxiety 
states, heredity provides only a predisposition which may 
come to nothing if the environment is not definitely bad. 

3. Psychic Causes , — An understanding of the disorder is 
possible in terms of developmental history of the individual 
concerned. Whenever such a history is complete or near to 
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complete, one gets an idea of the mental mechanism behind 
the disease. The mind in such cases appears not to have 
worked as it normally does. It is usually seen that the 
balance or harmonious relation between the different con- 
stituent parts of the mind is disturbed. 

A brief account of the more important theories of dis- 
orders from the psychological point of view is given below. 
These fall into three classes according as the author of the 
theory is a Psychiatrist, or a Psychoanalyst, or an academic 
Psychologist. But before dealing with the theories, it is 
necessary to distinguish between different types of mental 
disorders. 


Types of Mental Disordeils 

Four major types of mental disorders or abnormalities 
can be distinguished in addition to the Toxic and Traumatic 
types. (These last two are not discussed here for the reason 
that they are known to the average student of medicine) 

1. Mental Diseases or Psychoses — Cases of dementia 
priecox, paranoia with tenacious delusional sys< ems, manic- 
depressive insanity come under this group. These are grave 
and progressive disorders which seldom escape notice. It 
IS the whole mind that is affected in this type. The sense of 
reality is gradually lost and there is little insight on the 
part of the patient himself about his diseased state. Most 
of the hospital cases are psychotic Home psychotic patients 
are apt to get violent. Home gradually become shut-up in 
themselves and would have nothing to do with the outer 
world. They have sometimes to be forcibly fed. Some 
psychotics become better with change of surroundings. The 
earlier they are sent to a mental hospital, the better 

2. Mental Deficiency , — This type of disorder is really a 
case of defect of intellectual ability. Intelligence is a 
general power which colours all the specilic applications of 
the mind to concrete situations of life and it is inherited. 
Mental delicients have subnormal intelligence and, therefore, 
not only they develop at a slower rate, but also their mental 
growth ceases at a much earlier stage. Different grades of 
mental deliciency are recognised. The lowest grade is Idiot, 
who is incapable of protecting himself from the common 
dangers of life. Next comes the im6eci7c. He is incapable 
of learning, though he can form very simple habits like feed- 
ing himself, or sweeping the floor. His mental range may 
vary from 3 years to 7 years’ mental development of normal 
children. The highest grade is the Moron or Feeble-minded. 
He is capable of education up to a certain point but usually 
gets stuck in class vi or vii. He is incapable of managing 
himself and looking to his own interests in the face of 
competition. Education along special lines and manual train- 
ing are suitable for him. Under proper guidance he can earn 
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his livelihood in industrial occupations involving simple 
skill. It is rather easy to say whether a child or a 
man is an idiot or an imbecile, but it is very diflicult to 
diagnose with certainty a case of moron. A number of mental 
tests are now available and the results of these tests should 
be taken into account along with other criteria Some tests 
are suitable for literate children and some others again for 
illiterate children. Binet-Simon tests or Tei man’s adaptation 
of Binet-Simon tests may be taken as good representative 
of the former type, and Healy-Fernald or Pintner “Ferfoim- 
ance’' tests of the latter type. 

3. Mtnor Mental Diseases or Psffchonenroses .’’ — These 
are really cases of maladjustment to one’s conditions of life. 
These usually pass unnoticed, or if attention is forcibly 
drawn to them, they are passed off as queer. There are, 
however, a very large number of persons in society who 
suffer from maladjustments The more serious cases under 
this type present typical symptoms and have been recently 
given special names, e. cf. hysterics or obsession neurotics. 
The psychoneurotic is not out of touch with his reality like 
the psychotic. ITndeistanding his trouble to be mental, 
he always tries to be normal. It is not the whole mind or 
personality that is affected in his case. It is only some part 
of it that has broken loose and gone out of control of the 
conscious mind. Cases of psychoneuroses are very common 
and the maladjustments in their lives are not only responsible 
for much inediciency but also give rise to much mental 
sutfering. Many psychoneurotics are persons with marked 
abilities in the field of intellect and emotion, but these are 
rendered futile on account of internal conflict In more serious 
cases psychological methods of treatment should be recom- 
mended. But in milder types of maladjustments sympathe- 
tic behaviour from, and open talk with, one who approaches 
him from the mental hygiene outlook go a long way to relieve 
his distress and to put him sometimes on the right ])ath. 

4. Delinquency . — Under the influence of psychology 
modern society is disposed to look upon it more as a mental 
disorder than as a deliberate act of human will It is a 
special type of maladjustment to the social condition of life 
and it requires understanding more than punishment The 
criminal conduct rises out of a history of mental develop- 
ment which should be investigated in the same manner as 
one tries to understand the symptoms of a mental disease. 
When we are able to fit the crime in this history, we find 
that it is a reaction to some social situation of unbearble 
stress or strain. Criminal conduct is in many cases a 
method of escape from mental conflict just in the same way 
as a neurotic is. Placed in the same kind of situation one 
develops neuroses and the other becomes hostile to society. 
If by our dealings and w^ords we can help them in resuming 
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the healthy or normal line of progress through life, we can 
reclaim both of them as useful members of the society. 

In view of the wide difference of characteristics, all the 
four types of mental disorder cannot be explained by a single 
psychological theory. Mental deficiency obviously stands 
apart from the three others and has to be ascribed to failure 
of normal growth of the mind or of the brain The other 
three types can be broadly put together in a class, as all 
of them involve some kind of mental conflict The psycho- 
logical theories, however, have been primarily based upon 
the study of minor diseases or psychoneuroses, specially 
upon the study of hysteria. In recent years attempt has 
been made to extend these theories to delinquency and 
major psychoses 

Psychological Thkoriks 

1. Psychiatric School. — This school is ready to give 
more weight to the factor of heredity and to organic brain 
derangement than the psychoanalytical school (see nifra). 
Janet may be taken as a representative of this school. 

According to Janet, the dilferent parts of the normal 
mind act together or in association It is, in other woids, 
integrated Disorder consists in dissociation or splitting 
up of the mind He recognises two types of dissociation : — 
(1) Molar ^ as in hysteria Here the mental integiation is 
imperfect. The mind works in jiarts or isolated groups of 
elements instead of as a whole. When one part is in control 
of the conscious personality, the dissociated part is un- 
conscious. Somnambulism (sleep walking) is an instance 
of hysteria. (2) Molecular, as in obsessions and anxiety 
states, etc Here the associative relation between the 
elements of the mind is generally loose There is a general 
Towering of the psychological tension' When a demand for 
adaptation to reality comes, the patient develops symptoms 
of inadequacy, such as anxiety, doubt, indecision Both 
the types of dissociation may be partly hereditary and 
partly acquired. The patient may be helped to readjust 
himself to reality by a psychological method of tracing the 
split-up part of the mind to its origin and thereby helping 
the process of integration. 

2. Psychoanalytical School.— Freud is the founder of 
Psychoanalysis. He suddenly discovered one day that 
by Talking out the mind' the hysteric patient feels great 
relief and may even rid herself of her symptom. This in 
gradual stages led to his theory of the ‘‘Unconscious” and 
“Psychoanalysis” 

According to Freud, neuroses like hysteria, obsessions, 
some forms of anxiety attacks, etc , arise as the result of an 
inner mental conflict in which some strong infantile sex- 
impulse is opposed by that part of the mind which is con- 
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trolled by the conscious Ego. He calls this process of 
active opposition ‘repression’. The neurotic symptom is a 
compromise by which both the opposing tendencies of the 
mind are indirectly expressed and gratified. Every hysteri- 
cal symptom in this sense has a double significance. It 
represents infantile sex gratification in disguise and at the 
same time some form of punishment or self-denial. The 
inner conflict is sought to be resolved in a way that is not 
supported by reality and that involves suffering. 

Proceeding on the analysis of his patients, Freud 
adv^ances a complete theory of the mind which in many points 
markedly differs from the ordinary view of human nature. 
He believes that there are three layers of mental activity : — 
(1) Consciotis, about which we are directly aware. (2) Pre- 
conscious, the contents of which we can be aware of with 
ordinary effort of memory. (3) Unconscious, the contents of 
which we cannot be aware of except by special methods as, 
for instance, free association, dreams, hypnotism. Psycho- 
analysis has to do with the unconscious. It consists mostly 
of repressed tendencies and ideas of childhood. These are 
sexual in nature and become repressed as they come in 
conflict with cultural tendencies of man. Freud uses the 
word ‘libido’ to denote the energy behind the different 
manifestations of the sex-instinct. According to him, libido 
and culture are in mutual conflict. 

Freud gives a very wide meaning to the term ‘sex’ It 
includes not only all forms of love and affection but such 
acts as sucking and defiecation. According to him, the 
nutritional instinct and sex instinct are gratified by the 
same physiological process in the beginning. Pleasure 
seeking is perhaps the most general characteristic of sex ac- 
tivities. On the basis of his analysis he gives us an account 
of the stages of development of the sex-instinct. In neurotics 
the development is not normal and the last stage of maturity 
is not reached, but there is a strong tendency to linger 
on an earlier or infantile stage. This attachment to an 
earlier stage is called ‘fixation’ and its nature determines 
the type of neurosis from which a patient suffers. The 
first stage is the ‘auto-erotic stage’ in which the child gets 
pleasure from, and loves, parts of his own body. Towards 
the end of this stage we find beginning of ‘object-love' and 
the first object of love is usually the mother This phase is 
attended by conflict with father and jealousy for other 
children This tendency to have the mother and to get rid 
of rivals in love like father has been named ‘CEdipus complex’ 
by F'reud Once formed, it gives rise to an intense emo- 
tional conflict in the mind and the normal child wants to 
escape from it as well as from the guilt sense accompanying 
it by rcfiressing the sex cravings altogether Thus begins 
what has been described as the ‘latency period’ during which 
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the child believes himself to be and also behaves as a ‘good' 
boy or girl This is the period of educability and sublimation. 
The third stage begins with sudden changes of puberty. 
When after 4 or 5 years the temporary phases ot pubertal 
growth are successfully passed through, we get maturity of 
sex-instinct. According to Ereud, really normal and mature 
personality is possible only if the sex-instinct has a normal 
and healthy course of development. 

Freud’s account of the ways in which mental conflict 
may be resolved is very interesting and instructive. We 
may refer here to some of them. 

1. Neuroses . — How the neurotic symptom serves as a 
compromise between the repressing forces on the one hand 
and the repressed, but active, tendencies on the other, has 
already been stated. 

2. Sublimation . — By it the energy of the original sexual 
impulse is deflected into some noii'sexual and socially 
approved channel. Normal character depends upon the 
success of sublimation. Neuroses may be said to involve 
failure of this process Freud would regard maternal 
affection as a case of sublimation. 

3 Reaction-formation — Sometimes when the repressed 
impulse is very strong the mind seeks to oppose it by 
specially emphasising the tendency or idea opposite to it. 
It is like putting up a high dam against surging flood. 
Many of our character-traits are of the nature of reaction 
formations We conceal our nervousness under a habit of 
over bold behaviour In obsession neuroses also we find this 
mechanism very much in prominence. 

4. Projection . — By it impulses and ideas of one’s own 
mind are attributed to other without recognising them in 
oneself. We see our own unpalatable faults in others. 
Projection plays a very important part in the symptoms of 
psychosis like paranoia. It is responsible for the hallu- 
cinations and delusions common in these diseases. In 
identification, on the other hand, wo attribute to ourselves 
what we do not really have but which others have. We 
enjoy our novels because of identification. 

5. Symbolism — By it a sexual idea of the unconscious 
is represented in the conscious mind by the idea of an 
ordinary object Thus umbrella or serpent may stand for 
the male sexual organ, a house for the human body, and king 
for father Symbols are common in dreams, 

Freudian theory of neuroses is based on actual analysis 
of neurotic patients. It is a prolonged process and involves 
complex technique of special nature. The usual procedure 
consists in (1) free associations, and (2) dream analysis of 
the patient. These two give indications of the specific 
nature of the repression in his mind. Cure is affected when 
with the help of the ^interpretations' given by the psycho- 
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analyst, the patient is able to consciously realise what have 
been lying so long repressed in his unconscious and to apply 
the critical judgement of his conscious adult mind on these 
repressed materials The pathological element in the 
neurotic is the unconscious and infantile character of the 
repressed tendencies and of ideas connected with them. By 
making them conscious we remove the repression and also 
help the process of bringing them under control. One 
important mechanism of cure, i e. ‘transference/ has yet to 
be mentioned. This refers to the emotional relation be- 
tween the analyst and the patient. The latter transfers to 
the former during the process of treatment the same emo- 
tional attitude in his unconscious mind as he had entertained 
in his childhood with regard to his parents. A careful 
and proper use of the ‘transference’ relation is of great 
importance for the success of the treatment. 

There are two other outstanding names in psychoanalysis 
besides Freud, viz, Jung and Adler. They began as adherents 
of Freud, but later diftered from him and founded new 
schools of psychoanalysis. Freudian psychoanalysis con- 
tinues however to be the main and orthodox school. 

Jung’s views tend towards philosophy and it is not 
always easy to follow him. He uses tlie word ‘libido’ in the 
sense of life-energy and is not prepared to believe with 
Freud that sex provides the prime motive in our life. His 
idea about the origin of neuroses differs from that of Freud 
According to the latter, it is fixation to the past or infantile 
form of sex-activity that is the real cause ; according to the 
former, when the libido meets with difficulty in adaptation 
to reality, it ‘regresses’ to the infantile mode of mental 
activity in which phantasy is predominant. Neuroses is a 
case of flight from reality or fact to make-believe. The 
ffidipus complex that is found in tlie analysis of neurotics 
is not a normal phenomenon as Freud supposes, but is the 
product of regressive phantasy. 

Jung is very well known for his theory of types. He 
says that men are divisible into two types, viz (1) Extraverts. 
These are persons whose libido or interest is directed 
outside themselves. They are men of action, sociable and 
objective in outlook. Morbid forms of extraversion are 
found in cases of hysteria and mania. (2) Introverts,— 
These are persons whose main interest lies in themselves, 
their own ideas, feelings and phantasies. These are men 
of thought. At the least difficulty they retire unto their 
thought world, and prefer to fight their battle of life within 
it. The extreme forms of this type are met with in dementia 
prmcox and paranoia patients, 

Jung enlarges the conception of Freud's unconscious, 
so as to include not only infantile repressed contents but 
also what he calls the contents of the collective unconscious. 
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The latter stands for thoiij^hts and phantasies of primitive 
men which we have inherited through our biological con- 
tinuity with them. In dreams the collective unconscious 
comes to expression along with other materials, and tries 
to restore balance against the one-sidedness of our con- 
scious mind. 

Adler builds his theory on the idea of compensation. 
We know that the weakness of a physical organ may lead 
to compensatory developments Adler believes that similarly 
a psychic feeling of inferiority or inadequacy in our mind 
starts a process of compensation and leads to the develop- 
ment of traits that would overcome such feelings. These 
may be based on actual organ inferiority or an imagined 
inferiority. If the compensation is within bounds and 
successful we have normal character If it is carried too 
far and is unsuccessful it forms the basis of mental diseases 
It may be noted that Adler considers the impulse for power 
to be the governing motive of human life. Stable and 
healthy compensation is the ideal which treatment of neu- 
roses as well as education should have before them. 

3. Psychological School. — In recent years attempts 
have been made by the Behaviourists to explain the neurotic 
symptoms by the principle of conditioned reflex. For illustra- 
tion, we can take here their explanation of claustrophobia 
(fear of closed space). An otherwise couragous man has 
terrible anxiety when passing through tunnels or waiting in 
a closed room. On investigation it is found that in his 
childhood he had one day a very trying experience in a 
narrow passage with a barking dog in front of him It is 
easily imaginable that the boy had an intense emotion of 
fear at the time. The dog was of course the proper stimulus 
for it. Behaviourists say that the situation of closed space 
acquired the property of arousing intense fear in later life 
in the same way as Pavlovas dog has his salivary reflex 
conditioned to the bell This explanation of neuroses by 
conditioned reflex appears to be a simple one, but it is doubt- 
ful whether it can account for the unconscious nature of 
the symptoms and explain all types of neurotic symptoms. 

Criteiua of Mental Health 

In order to apply mental hygiene in practical life, one 
should have some idea of the signs of mental health The 
belief that the normal and the abnormal are quite distinct 
from each other is fast disappearing and we believe at 
present that the difference between the two is one of degree 
only. All the traits of the abnormal are present more or 
less in the normal It is some trait of the normal that 
appears in an exaggerated form in the abnormal and con- 
stitutes the picture of the disease. We shall have, there- 
fore, to seek some indirect criteria for our guidance. 
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A physically healthy man (1) has no need to consciously 
worry about his health, (2) enjoys a sense of general well- 
being, (3) has all his organs efficiently working not only in 
themselves but also in mutual relation. All these general 
characteristics of health are also applicable in the sphere of 
the mind. The different constituent parts of the mind or 
personality should Avork efficiently and in just proportion so 
that the organism may face its life-work successfully 
and happily. Man is a social animal and his mind has fre- 
quently to act in social environment. Harmonious relation 
of the organism with the society is another important sign 
of health A certain amount of emotional stability of a 
pleasurable type is an index of this harmonious relation 
One of the peculiarities of the mind is that it is progressive. 
The more it is applied, the more it grows efficient. In cases 
of mental ill-health there is regression to an earlier mode 
of activity. For lack of opportunities the mental progress 
of many is retarded in modern conditions of life. We cannot 
therefore insist on this criterion in all cases; but there is no 
doubt that regression to an earlier characteristic is a sign 
of mental unhealthiness. 

There cannot be any absolute standard of mental health 
applicable to all individuals. What may be healthy for 
one may be positively unhealthy for another Standard of 
health is relative. Each man has to be judged according 
to his natural or inherited capacities and limitations, along 
with the external conditions of his life. This means a 
careful and sympathetic understanding of the individual in 
all his aspects, physical, mental, and social. We shall have 
to en([uiro into his family history, his biological history, 
his physical constitution, his educational history. We shall 
have to observe him in order to understand his emotional 
and social peculiarities. We shall have also to be sure of 
our opinions by scientific measurement of his mental traits 
by means of psychological tests Our opinion on the 
individuaTs mental health needs should be based on all 
these as well as on the nature of the life situation he has to 
face. 

Preventive Mental Hygiene 

Of all the problems of mental hygiene that of prevention 
is the most important. But the preventive work on any 
large scale must be a slow process It would depend upon 
better education, better upbringing of children, better home 
conditions, and better social surroundings and outlook In 
individual cases, however, early signs of possible mental ill- 
health may be noted and something may be done to prevent 
it from developing into serious maladjustment or disease. 

A few general hints about the preventive aspect of 
mental hygiene are given here. 

24 
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1. As mental disorders and defects are more or less 
grounded on hereditary predisposition, the most important 
procedure would lie in eugenics or improvement of the 
stock by selective breeding (see page ooG). Only a beginning 
has been made in some countries in this direction But public 
opinion is not yet prepared for such measures nor are they 
free from many practical difficulties Since neuroses may 
appear m an apparently healthy stock through the influence 
of bad environment and that many persons of defective 
stock do not manifest disorders in life, it is doubtful whether 
eugenics can be regarded as the mainstay of future mental 
hygiene. 

2. Physical health is an important condition of mental 
health. Therefore every step should be taken to assure it 
to every individual Strain from the use of or due to defect 
of, special organs, like the eye, ear, lieart, etc , is a source 
of continuous nervous irritation winch leads to mental 
trouble Excessive fatigue is another such cause Well 
planned routine of life and rest at intervals are necessary. 
Defective and strained organs require to be specially attend- 
ed to and conserved 

3. On the psychological side mental conflict is involved 
in almost all cases of mental diseases. It is during the 
formative years of early childhood that such a conflict is 
started. We must understand frequent causes and forms 
of mental conflict and try to avoid them as far as practicable. 
For this an intensive parent education as to Iiygienic 
methods of child rearing has to be carried on for some time. 
A few points that may lessen its incidence are given below 

A certain amount of assurance of love from others in his 
earliest years is the lirst condition of the emotional stability 
of the child himself, without which his future normality is 
not sure. There should be a consistency behind the dealings 
of elders with the child Excessive parental indulgence is, 
however, usually followed by strictness and severity. kSudden 
change in our demands from the child is bad It is true that 
we shall have to wean a child up from a lower stage to a 
higher one at ditferent points during his growth But we 
must remember that the greater the change he is called upon 
to make, the more diflicult is the task for him. We should 
in such cases try to make the transition easy for him by 
sympathy, help and encouragement Criticism makes the 
matter worse. 

4. Every individual tends to develop in his own way 
and no two men are alike. Much unnecessary friction is 
caused by the attempt of the society and educators to oppose 
individuality of development Greater amount of tolerance 
for individual differences specially among friends and near 
relations will minimise mental conflict 

5. No one can overreach his inherited capacity When 
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one is made to do so, he has to suffer from mental strain. 
We are however constantly demanding too much by way of 
learning and development from our children without any 
consideration for their natural capacities. We should tit 
our demand, educational and social, to such capacities as far 
as possible 

(). We should try to help the process of compensation 
pointed out by Adler. A deficiency in one respect may be 
made up by special proficiency in another The individual 
cannot afford to go on in life without certain amount of sense 
of self-respect and we must make easy for defectives and 
neurotics to have if ]) 0 ssible this sense, by exploring lines 
of compensation for them 

7. We should be in search of possible lines of sublima- 
tion when considering individual needs. An undesirable and 
unsocial trait can be sometimes removed if it can be linked 
up pleasantly with some other socially useful or at least 
socially approved habit and activity 

8 We should revise our customary attitude to the ques- 
tion of sex A more healthy and less prudish outlook is 
necessary A shocked feeling at the sight of childish sex- 
curiosity and of some jiassing childish sex habits causes a 
very great harm to the future growth of the child 

9. Almost in all cases of mental disease in adult age, 
history of some neurotic disorder in childhood is traceable. It 
is therefore believed that, if early signs of neurotic disorder 
are detected and if steps are taken in time to deal with the 
disorder psychologically, much later suffering and trouble 
may be avoided Whenever anomaly of behaviour or disorder 
of mind is suspected it should be the duty of the parents, 
teachers or doctors concerned to have the case properly 
examined and advised uiion either at a Child Guidance 
Clinic or by a specialist. In cases of minor importance, how- 
ever, they can act themselves if they have knowledge of the 
principles of mental hygiene 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY 

The climate of a place or region is the sum total of all the 
meteorological conditions in their relation to animal and 
vegetable life. It is the average condition of the atmosphere, 
while weather denotes a single occurrence or event in the 
series of conditions which make up climate. The climate 
of a place is a series of average weather. The climate and 
temperature in the tropical and subtropical regions are 
governed largely by the following factors : — 

1. The amount of humidity in the air. 

2. The altitude 

3. Distance from the sea 

4. Prevailing wind. 

5 Nature of the soil. 

6. Proximity of mountains and hills. 

7 Rainfall. 

Besides the above, the following conditions affect the 
climate of a given locality : — 

(a) Cultivation of the soil. 

(h) Presence of marshes, tanks, etc. 

(c) Presence or absence of forests. 

There can be no doubt that climatic conditions have an 
important effect on health, as is evidenced by the geographi- 
cal distribution and seasonal prevalence of disease. Further 
it is a known fact that climate is an important factor in 
determining the characteristics of the races of mankind. 
Amongst these may be mentioned variations in the pigment- 
ation of the skin. There are other variations chiefly due 
to environment developed in the course of many centuries. 
In the north-west of India the dry climate and the constant 
struggle between man and nature have combined to produce 
a race brave and hardy with good physical development. 

The tropical zone is that part of the earth's suface which 
extends from the equator to the north and south parallels of 
23*^ 28' 40". The tropic of Cancer is the northern parallel, 
the tropic of Capricorn, the southern. Between these paral- 
lels lies the Zodiac or the apparent path of the sun. The 
subtropical zone is a region extending beyond the Zodiacal 
to 35® latitude north and south, and comes under the power- 
ful influence of the sun on its approach to the tropics of 
Cancer and of Capricorn. 

According to Supan both the northern and southern 
boundaries of the tropical zone are variable, the northern 
boundary corresponding in general to about 35 degrees north 
latitude and the southern to less than 30 degrees south 
latitude. This region is further subdivided into Tropical 
Zone which lies between the isotherms of 60® F. for the 
temperature of the coldest month of the year and the 
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Subtropical Zone which extends from the Tropical Zone to 
the isotherm of 68® F. for the mean temperature of the year. 

A ( CLJ M \T1HA TION 

Acclimatisation means the ability of the physiological 
mechanism to adapt itself, more or less, to unusual condi- 
tions. There arc two views regarding acclimatisation One 
school holds that acclimatisation is impossible and that 
Europeans can never be acclimatised in a tropical climate. 
According to them deterioration caused by climatological 
factors and endemic diseases will either kill them sooner or 
later or render healthy life impossible for them ; while 
Livingstone, the late Bishop llannington and Dr. Sambon 
are of opinion that rapid acclimatisation is possible for 
Europeans Huntingdon, who has made an extensive study 
of this aspect of the question, holds the view that all pro- 
gressive races characterised by high energy, civilisation and 
intellectual attainments live in climates characterised by 
variability and comparatively low mean temperature. He 
maintains that all civilised races in old times existed in 
such climates and that degeneration occurred slowly from 
gradual change of the climates to an equable or subtropical 
nature. 

Those who hold that acclimatisation of the white man in 
the tropics is possible maintain that the deleterious efiects 
from which they sulfer are due not so much from the climatic 
conditions as to the other disabling factors like malaria, 
hookworm, irregular habits and other excesses. But it 
appears that although acclimatisation of white races is 
possible in course of time, any attempt at rapid acclimatisa- 
tion has an intiuence injurious to health If carefully 
selected individuals are allowed to colonise in well-chosen 
tropical areas Avith facilities for occasional changes to the 
hills, there is no reason why acclimatisation should prove 
an impossibility. But this must be very slow, and persons 
with a tendency to any chronic disease like gout or 
rheumatism, diabetes or albuminuria, or those suflering 
either from acquired or hereditary syphilis, are not so well 
suited for the purpose. There can be no doubt of the fact 
that some Europeans in the tropics can never adapt them- 
selves properly to the altered conditions. They seem to be 
ailing off and on one way or another, and are unfitted for a 
tropical climate. This is possibly due to the continuance 
of the habits and the mode of living of the temperate climate 
than to the climatic conditions alone. Tlie habits and 
customs of the white races are adapted to the temperate 
regions and these must be adjusted to the new conditions 
and environmental circumstances. 

Acclimatisation is effected by a slow process of change 
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taking* place either in the individual or in the race by con- 
stitutional modihcations brought on in successive genera- 
tions. The body adapts itself to the circumstances and 
conditions in which it is placed. All Europeans, however, 
cannot be acclimatised in a given area equally well. Besides 
the climatology of their original residence, their habits, 
customs, and other peculiarities have to be taken into 
account with regard to their adaptability for emigration. 

Eapid acclimatisation with regard to Europeans is only 
possible in the temperate zone. It has been suggested that 
acclimatisation of Europeans in India is impossible unless 
they intermarry. But this is not true acclimatisation ; for, 
the race is altered and transformed into a mixed race, which 
ultimately has very little in common with the original stock. 

Eace itself does not always provide us with a definite 
clue to capability of acclimatisation, for in India the Hindu 
population, notwithstanding its Aryan origin, has thriven 
under unfavourable circumstances, presenting a striking 
contrast to the English (also an Aryan race), whose in- 
tolerance of the Indian climate is obvious.* 

Climate in Eelation to Health 

Various meteorological conditions have an important 
influence on climate and health Of Ihese temperature, 
humidity, and atmospheric pressure demand special con- 
sideration. 

Temperature. — The temperature of the air influences 
the climate and forms the basis for its classification The 
chief source of heat in the atmosphere is the sun, but 
distinction must be made between the ‘‘sun heaC’ or “radiant 
heat” and the “air heat” or “shade temperature ” Eadiant 
heat is the heat directly radiated from the sun, which warms 
the human body and other solid and licpiid objects on which 
it falls ; but it has very little power in warming the air 
through which it passes Shade temperature is the result 
of the emanation of heat which the sun^s rays have im]>arted 
to the surface of the earth In sea-coast regions, e.g. 
Madras, the temperature is influenced by the ocean, and the 
difference between the hot and cold seasons is less marked, 
and the climate is known as rqnahle. In mountainous 
regions the altituile diminishes the mean annual range of 
temperature. The climate of inland places is lather varia- 
ble, being extremely cold in winter and very hot in summer. 
In addition to these seasonal variations, fluctuations of 
temperature occur almost daily. This is less marked in 
places with a constant temperature and in sea-coast climates, 
and more marked in inland and temperate climates. 

*“Climate and Acclimatisation’^: Green’s Evcyclopoedia of 
Medicine^ vol. ii. 
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Influence of Temperature on Health.— The most vigor- 
ous races are produced in places where the temperature is 
changeable and the difference between hot and cold seasons 
is great, while weak and languid races of men are to be seen 
in places having an equable temperature 

The high temperature of the tropics causes certain im- 
portant changes in the European constitul ion. There is an in- 
creased peripheral circulation with a great activity of the 
functions of the skin causing profuse perspiration which in 
its turn keeps the body temperature normal This adjust- 
ment of the system to counteract the external heat is not 
often sufficient for a newcomer and the body temperature 
remains slightly higher than normal The number of res- 
pirations is diminished, and the fact that hot and rarefied 
air contains comparatively less oxygen, the intake of oxygen 
with the inspiration and the output of CO2 with the 
expiration are also lessened. On the whole the general 
effect is that of diminished vital activity The heart is 
weakened with slowing of the pulse, digestion is impaired, 
appetite lessened and nutrition interfered with, as evidenced 
by loss of weight and diminished bodily activity. Anaemia 
is often ascribed to tropical heat, but it is generally believed 
that the so-called tropical anmniia or paleness is really due 
to pigment deposited on the epidermis. If there is real 
amemia it is not due to climatic condition alone without any 
other causal factors 

The eff'ect of heat on the system may be either direct or 
indirect Directly it may cause diseases like sunstroke or 
fever, or may interfere with or suspend some of the im- 
portant and natural functions of the body. Indirectly it may 
produce heat syncope, changes in metabolism and conges- 
tive disorders affecting the liver and bowels Stimulation 
of the nervous system followed by depression is the rule in 
tropical climates In old residents of TTganda Cook noted 
increased knee-jerk, tachycardia, insomnia and nervous 
irritability The condition known as frojrtcal vonrdstJiC'ii ia 
is also known to occur The real causes of these nervous 
manifestations are possibly faulty habits, over* feeding, 
lack of exercise, loneliness, overwork, alcohol, worry, and 
perhaps sexual repression Dot and moiwst climates exert 
a debilitating and enervating effect on the system and 
mental work involves greater strain Very hot and dry 
countries inlliience the nervous system most, and women 
and children are the greatest sufferers. 

Effects of Cold on Health . — The effects of cold are opposite 
to those of heat AVhatever may be the temperature or 
thermometric readings, cold and its ill-effects are not un- 
common in India The cold season in Calcutta is very 
pleasant and invigorating to those enjoying sound health, 
hut to many, at least at its beginning, it gives rise to chill 
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and internal congestion. Of all the vicissitudes to which 
the climate of India is liable, none interfere with health so 
seriously as the rapid transitions of its temperature do. 
The common ill-effects of the sudden transition of tempera- 
ture are colic, acute diarrhoea or dysentery. When a person 
in the hot season leaves the plains for the hills, where the 
ascent is sudden, a rise of a few hundred feet accelerates 
the heart’s action, checks perspiration, and causes profuse 
diuresis, or a sharp attack of diarrhoea. 

Effects of Humidity on Health . — A certain amount of 
moisture is always present in the atmosphere, and climates 
have been classiffed into motst and dry according to the 
degree of humidity. We have already seen that the sensa- 
tion of freshness or sultriness depends upon the rate of 
cooling of the body temperature (see page 73) which m its 
turn depends upon the rate of air movement and the per- 
centage of relative humidity. Haldane has found that the 
maximum temperature which can be borne for some hours 
without the development of heat stroke depends upon the 
amount of moisture present in the air. 

Excessive humidity retards evaporation from the lungs 
and skin inasmuch as the atmosphere, being very liberally 
charged with moisture, exerts little or no drying effect The 
evaporation of moisture by which the cooling of the body 
is effected causes a certain amount of heat to become very 
oppressive, although not so trying as when combined with 
extreme cold. Moist climates are less healthy than dry 
ones, as moist air favours the growth and development of 
micro-organisms. Putrefactive changes take place more 
readily in moisture than in dryness 8ir Leonard liogeis 
has pointed out that there exists a close relationship be- 
tween humidity and incidence of certain diseases. Thus hot 
moist air favours occurrence of such diseases like cholera, 
tuberculosis and leprosy, and a hot dry air of smallpox 
Similarly atmospheric humidity exerts a most important 
influence on the incidence of malaria although it has no 
direct eff*ect upon the parasite in the mosquito (see 
Malaria) 

Effects of Atmospheric Pressure on Health — The 

atmosphere or the envelope of the air is about 200 miles 
thick and since the upper layers are piessing down on the 
lower layers, the atmosphere of the lower level is much 
denser and heavier than the upper layers wdiich are thin or 
rarefied. This column of air is exerting a pressure equal to 
15 pounds on every square inch of the body Ordinarily this 
pressure is not felt, but people who climb high mountains, 
where the air is thin, find it difficult to live and breathe. 
Atniospheric pressure is an important factor of climate. It 
varies according to altitude and movement of air. Its 
influence on health may be considered under the two 
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following heads : (1) the effects of diminished pressure, and 
(2) the effects of increased pressure. 

( 1 ) Effects of Diminished Pressure. — 760 mm. (30 in.) of 
mercury or a weight of 15 lbs. on every square inch is the 
pressure of air at the sea-level. At high altitudes the pressure 
diminishes on account of the rarefaction of the air ; roughly, 
an ascent of 1800 ft. takes off 1 lb of pressure. For an ascent 
of 300 ft. the temperature is reduced by 1° E. The weight of 
oxygen in a cubic foot of air is also diminished in proportion 
to the diminution of pressure. 

The condition known as ‘^Mountain Sickness’' or 
^‘Aviator’s Sickness” is believed to be due to the rarity of the 
atmosphere at great heights and its consequent deliciency 
in oxygen. A person rising rapidly to a height above 10,000 
feet is liable to suffer from mountain sickness. The chief 
symptoms are mental fatigue, irritability, headache, insomnia, 
and, in more severe cases, vomiting and even collapse Bleed- 
ing from the nose, ringing in the ears and palpitation are 
not infrequent symptoms The number of corjiuscles is said 
to increase, but in balloon ascents this is ascribed not to any 
fresh formation of blood, but to excessive secretion of lymph 
which leads to concentration of the blood The body has 
however remarkable power of adjusting itself to low oxygen 
pressure provided the change is made slowly, and persons 
can live for prolonged periods at heights between 15,000 to 
20,000 feet without any ill-effects The adjustments of the 
body in response to high altitudes are slow^ and various. 
The respiration becomes deeper, so that the difference be- 
tween the oxygen of the air and that of the arterial blood is 
reduced as Ioav as is possible But the most important 
ad justment is that the ha*moglobin content of the blood is 
increased Thus in the Tibet Mission it w as common to lind 
red blood cells over ten millions per cubic millimeters and 
the colour index 1*2. Somervell found with membeis of the 
Everest expedition at a height of 23,000 feet that the 
alveolar oxygen tension was 39 mm. Tig, and that the 
alveolar carbon dioxide was only 8 mm Ilg* 

The reduction in the oxygen tension of the blood at high 
altitudes produces a chronic anoxiemia In the folio wing table 
the reduction of oxygen tension in high altitudes is shown * 


Altitude in ft. 

Baronietne pressure 

Oxygen pressure 

above sea level. 

m niilliiTioters Hg. 

in millimeters Hg. 

Sea level 

760 

152 

5,000 

630 

126 

10,000 

530 

106 

15.000 

20.000 

130 

86 

380 

76 


* Clark, Applied Pharmacology, 
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(2) Effects of Increased Pressure — Increased pressure of 
air produces effects of an opposite nature, but the system 
soon accommodates itself to this altered condition The 
effects are best observed in persons working in diving-bells, 
compressed air chambers (caissons), etc., and the symptoms 
produced are generally known as ‘^caisson disease.” In 
caissons the pressure is rarely 30 to 35 pounds, and divers go 
down to 20 fathoms where there is a pressure of 53 pounds. 
The accepted theory is that during compression the blood 
passing through the lungs becomes saturated with air which 
is carried to the tissues until the whole body is saturated; 
during decompression the process is reversed. The blood 
gives up nitrogen to the alveolar air and returns to the 
tissues for more. Those organs in which the circulation 
is rapid will give up the nitrogen rapidly and those with a 
sluggish circulation slowly. The oxygen is retained in the 
blood and tissues, and nitrogen is liberated causing bubbles 
in tissues and gas emboli in blood-vessels. As a rule the 
workers do not suffer whilst they are in the caisson, but 
grave symptoms may take place after they have leturned to 
the outside air The symptoms due to increased pressure 
vary in severity in different individuals The common 
symptoms are euphoria and sensations of increased strength 
and of heat, respiration becomes deeper and (juicker, and 
the heart becomes stronger and slower These reactions are 
less marked according as the subject is more accustomed to 
the high pressure. These may be followed by nasal voice, 
disturbance in hearing, difficulty in efforts such as whistling, 
changed sense of smell or taste, and rarely hemorrhages 
from the mouth, tympanic cavity and even from the lungs. 
Some pers])ire profusely with a feeling of fatigue and 
weakness. 

The symptoms of sudden decompression called by the 
workmen ‘‘bends” or “screws” are often referred to as “com- 
pressed-air sickness ” These according to Levy of the IT. S. 
Bureau of Mines are : — Affection of the central nervous 
system with motor or sensory symptoms ; localised pains on 
muscles, tendon sheaths, bones or nerve terminals known as 
“bends” ; vertigo ; “chokes” ; unconsciousness, or collapse. 
Hiemorrhages from the nose, ears or lungs may occur, and 
rarely death. 

When symptoms arise the treatment is recorapression ; 
this reduces the volume of the individual bubbles in the 
tissue fluids and tends to make the nitrogen diffuse from 
the bubbles into the tissues. One or more locks should be 
provided in which the pressure can be gradually reduced 
until approximately that of the atmosphere is reached. 
Divers should be instructed to come slowly to the surface 
When the pressure exceeds three atmospheres, the longest 
working period should not be more than one hour, and 
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several hours should be permitted between the descents. 
A chamber should be provided where a man showing 
symptoms of the disease may be once more subjected to a 
pressure greater than that of the atmosphere. Haldane's 
method of graduated dccom])ression or '‘Stage Method'’ is 
now widely adopted with most benelicial results. 

Sunlight 

Light is caused by the periodic vibration or rotation of 
electrons, and is the result of waves of energy transmitted 
through the ether The visible light rays of the sun are 
composed of seven primary colours, atone end of which are 
the red rays, and at the other the blue and the violet. In 
addition to these there are invisible light rays at either end 
of the spectrum. Tliose at the red end have longer wave- 
len^tlis and are known as tlie tvfni-red rays and those ex- 
tending beyond the violet end and of shorter wave-lengths 
are the nltra-tuolet rays The ultra-violet rays are the 
chemical rays, so called from the chemical changes they 
produce when projected on a sensitive medium The infra- 
red rays include the dark heat rays. 

The composition of the lays of the sun varies with the 
altitude and the jiurity of the atmos])here In fact the 
atmosphere screens oft* the harmful radiations. The ultra- 
violet rays are easily destroyed or made ineftective by 
moisture, dust, smoke and organic matters present in the 
atmosphere. 

Hunhght, as is well known, is essential to the well-being 
of all living beings, both animal and vegetable But it is 
to the ultra-violet rays that most of the therapeutic effects 
of the solar radiation are attributed The cells of the skin 
and the circulating blood in the capillaries of the skin absorb 
these rays which affect the metabolism of the body (see 
vitamin D, par/e 17 0). The value of sunlight for the pieser- 
vation of health has long been recognised, yet till lately very 
little attention was paid to the utilisation of this valuable 
therapeutic agent so freely and so generally a\ailable. The 
practice of putting infants to bask under the sun after 
anointing the body with mustard oil is an old and time- 
honoured custom in India But with the advent of modern 
civilisation this practice is being given up, at least in cities, 
with the result that the children are ill-developed, rickety 
and grow with a poor physique. 

In the absence of sunlight the skin does not form vitamin 
D from the orgosterol, calcium metabolism is interfered with 
and the bones become soft producing ri chefs A similar 
condition known as osteomalacia also occurs in women who 
have borne children and are subjected to rigorous purdah 
system. Eickets however is cured not only by the use of 
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vitamin D but also from exposure to sunlight or ultra-violet 
rays. Apart from these diseases, tuberculosis is much com- 
mon among those who live in closed rooms, and it is quite 
possible that lack of both sunlight and fresh air is respon- 
sible for this trouble. 

Owing to the climatic and other conditions which prevail 
it is not always possible to make the full use of the sunlight 
for therapeutic purposes ; therefore the treatment by ultra- 
violet rays is done chiefly by artiflcial light, and electric 
incandescent and arc lights are largely used for the pur- 
pose. In India so much sunlight is available that it is almost 
unnecessary to use ultra-violet rays which is not only ex- 
pensive but the same results can be obtained by other 
therapeutic measures Electric lights possess properties 
similar to those of sunlight. The arc light is full of luminous 
rays, but there is also a good proportion of the ultia-violet 
rays. In the incandescent lamp the heat rays predominate, 
the ultra-violet rays are absent, being removed by the glass 
globe. The mercury vapour lamp which is known as the 
‘‘Kromayer lamp’^ is largely used for the purpose. This 
consists of a tube from which air has been exhausted and 
which is fllled with mercury and mercury vapour 

The ultra-violet rays only penetrate a short distance, 
the haemoglobin of the blood acting as a red Alter screen. 
Under compression from surface quartz applicators or other 
means, the depth of penetration is increased It is im- 
portant to note that these actinic rays will not pass through 
glass, paper, or thin cloth, but will ])ass through sterile 
water Similarly a pigmented skin may prevent, or interfere 
with, the ultra-violet rays from penetrating. 

According to Bollier, sunlight judiciously applied will 
not onlv cure tuberculous affections and prevent relapses 
but will prevent fresh outbreaks. 

The application of oil over the skin protects it from 
irradiation, both by reflecting the rays and by absorbingthe 
ultra-violet rays. The horny layer of the skin by virtue of 
the grease reflects much of the visible rays But the ultra- 
violet rays acting on the living cells of the epidermis cause 
sunburns According to Rollier the most resistant skin 
of the untrained Europeans is sunburnt by a 45 minutes’ 
exposure to the high sun in the Alps An exposure only 
of the head of a rabbit to the heat rays of the summer sun- 
light quickly heats up the brain without affecting the body 
temperature. Therefore to prevent local overheating, it is 
essential to use head covering and spinal covering for Euro- 
peans in the tropics. The tropical sun has a powerful 
heating effect on the body so that in addition to the trying 
atmospheric conditions the direct heating effect of the sun’s 
rays adds greatly to the discomfort and the risk of heat 
stroke 
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Classification of Climates 

Eor purposes of classification three great climatic con- 
ditions were originally described : — 

1. The hot or warm climate with a mean annual tem- 
perature of SO^F. 

2. The temperate climate with 6(J0F 

3. The cold climate with 

A more scientific division is made by using isothermal 
lines, as very often the regions occupying the same latitude 
give difierent annual temperatures. 

For practical purj)Oses climates are devided into : (1) 
cold, (2) temperate, (3) warm, (4) mountain, and (5) marine 
and oceanic. 

(1) Cold Chmates. — These belong to regions lying be- 
tween the Poles and 50® of latitude. Here the winter is 
severe and prolonged, and the summer is very short. The 
mean annual temperature varies from SO^F. to 40oF. or may 
be even below the freezing-point. Pain is comparatively 
absent, but there is abundance of snow. Although severe 
cold has a tiring efiect on the lungs and kidneys, yet accord- 
ing to some observers the death-rate in these regions is the 
lowest in the world Severe cold makes the inhabitants 
vigorous and muscular. 

(2) Temperate Climates. — The geographical limit is from 
35®to50<^ of latitude, and the mean annual temperature varies 
from 50° to (>()®F. These are the healthiest climates upon the 
earth, and are inhabited by the most civilised and vigorous 
races of the world. Four well-defined seasons exist in these 
latitudes, autumn and winter being usually most rainy 

(3) Warm Climates. — These include regions lying be- 
tween the Equator and 35^ of latitude on either side of it, and 
contain within their limits Southern Asia (including India 
and China), Polynesia, Africa with its islands. North America 
south of California, and South America north of Uraguay, 
and the West Indies. They are subdivided into equatorial, 
tropical, and subtropical climates. In the equatorial the 
maximum temperature is 11 8° F., the minimum 54^ F., and 
the mean annual varies from 80® to 840F. High tempera- 
ture, heavy rainfall with well defined dry and wet seasons 
are the characteristics of these regions. The heat is modi- 
fied by rainfall which is rarely less than 40 inches annually, 
and the difference between the diurnal and nocturnal tem- 
peratures is slight. The diseases commonly attributed to 
warm climates are : — Insolation or sun stroke, cholera, 
malaria, yellow fever, dengue, liver abscess, smallpox, 
dysentery, diarrhoea, kala-azar, etc. 

(4) Mountain Climates. — The characteristics of moun- 
tain climates are extreme heat and cold, greater purity and 
rarefaction of the air, and diminished atmospheric pressure 
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due to high altitude. Mountain climates are best suited to 
persons with a tendency to tuberculosis. 

(5) Marine and Oceanic Climates —The peculiar features 
of these climates are greater equability of temperature, and 
increased moisture and rainfall, as evidenced by the climates 
of small islands and places on the sea-coast. The climates of 
Great Britain, Ceylon, and the coasts of India may be men- 
tioned as examples. Sea air has a high salt-content and is 
rich in iodine. The variations of temperature between sum- 
mer and winter, and between day and night, are less marked. 

Effects of Vegetation and Sheets of 
Water on Climate 

Vegetation in moderation improves the climate by keep- 
ing the air cool and ecpiahle, ancl counteracts the eflects of 
radiation from the earth. Trees exert an attractive influence 
on the water-charged clouds and so rainfall and relative 
humidity are correspondingly increased. 

The deprivation or absence of vegetation, as in deserts 
or dry lands, leads to great variations of temperature They 
are very hot during the day, and owing to the dryness of the 
air radiation is very rapid at night when the temperature 
falls considerably 

The effect of the ocean, lakes or any large sheet of water 
is very great in influencing the climate of a place The 
specilic heat of water is four times greater than that of land, 
with the result that it takes a longer time for heating as 
well as for cooling. It follows, therefore, that the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere close to large sheets of water remains 
uniform. Sea water freezes at a temperature of about 28^F. 
and fresh water at 32oF. ; conseciuently the sea remains open 
when the lake freezes ; hence the sea exerts a greater 
influence in moderating winter cold and summer heat 

METEOBOLOGY 

Meteorology is the science concerned with the pheno- 
mena occurring in the atmosphere ; while weather is the 
general condition of the air at any stated period or time, 
particularly of that portion of the air lying next to the 
earth’s surface. In all meteorological observations the 
results obtained by different observers at different stations 
are recorded by instruments which must be similar in form 
and exposed in the same way. It is also necessary that all 
mistakes peculiar to these observations must not be lost 
sight of. All observations must be systematically and 
accurately made and their results interpreted. 

The meteorology of India is of special interest, jiresent- 
ing as it does a greater variety of meteorological conditions, 
actions and features than any other place of similar size 
in the world. This is ascribed to (1) its variety and contrasts, 
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(2) presence of a combination of tropical and temperate 
conditions, and (3) its being an area of pronounced monsoon 
conditions. The principal climatic phenomena requiiing 
systematic record are : — 

1. The temperature of the atmosphere. 

II Atmospheric pressure. 

III. Movement of wind. 
lY. Humidity. 

V. Presence of ozone 
VI Sunshine or solar radiation. 

VII. Atmospheric electricity 
VIII. Rainfall. 

IX Presence or absence of cloud, fog, mists, 
and storms. 

I. Tempekatuke 

Next to rainfall temperature is the most important 
feature of meteorological observations This is recorded 
by a thermometer which is exposed in open sheds to allow 
a free circulation of air, and protected from the direct rays 
of the sun by a thick roof or thatch. In cold w eather and 
during the hottest part of the day the temperature of the 
ground surface is about 10® to 20® higher than that of the 
air at four feet high, and this goes on increasing up to 40® 
or 50®. But this dih'erence becomes less during the rains. 
The mean daily temperature, or simply temperature, is 
that obtained by adding twenty-four hourly observations 
and dividing by twenty-four The temperature of a month 
is the mean of those of thirty days, and the temperature 
of a year is the mean of those of twelve months. Tempera- 
ture has an important bearing in the production of certain 
infectious diseases. Thus the malaria parasite ceases to 
undergo development in the stomach of the mosquito when 
the mean temperature remains permanently below 16® C. 
{see Malaria). 

The temperature of the air varies at different parts of 
the day It is increased by the absorption of solar radia- 
tion during the day. The variation of temperature with 
a maximum and minimum, dividing the day into periods 
of eight and sixteen hours, is the dtnrnal variafum, and 
the difference is the diurnal range. There is again what 
is called the annual variation of temperature ; this is the 
regular increase in the temperature during one-half of 
the year succeeded by a decrease during the other half. 

The temperature of the air of a particular place varies, 
and the principal causes which modify the temperature 
are (1) Latitude of the place, (2) its height, (3) direction of 
the wind, and (4) proximity of the sea. In the north-Avestern 
parts of India and the northern parts of the Bombay 
Presidency the daily range of the thermometer is very 
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great during the months of October and November when 
the difference between the maximum and minimum tempera- 
ture liuctuates between 30® and 35® F , Avhile in the United 
Provinces it averages between 28® and 32® F The amount 
of diurnal periodic change is less at sea than on land, and 
least on the sea-coast of islands in the trox)ics The ampli- 
tude of yearly fluctuation is less at sea than on land and 
is least in tropical countries. 

Isotherm means equal temperature, and the imaginary 
lines drawn through all places having the same temperature 
at the same time are called isothermal hnes 

Thermometers. — Theimometers are instruments for 
measuring temperature. Liquids are by far the best suited 
for their construction, and mercury and alcohol are the fluids 
generally preferred. Mercury is used, as it boils at a very 
high temperature, and because of its regular expansion ; 
alcohol, on the other hand, has the advantage of not solidi- 
fying even at the lowest known temperature. Of these, 
mercurial thermometers are more widely used 

There are two important marks on the thermometer 
scale : one is the i emperature of melting ice, the other 
temperature of boiling water, and there are two different 
scales by which the temperature is measured, viz, Fahrenheit 
and Centigrade scales. In the F scale the temperature of 
melting ice is 32 degrees (32® F) and of boiling water 212 
degrees (212® F.) and between these two there are 180 little 
subdivisions. In the C scale the temperature of melting 
ice is 0 degree (0® C.) and that of boiling water 100 degrees 
(100® C.). 

Sixls Thermometer, —This is a combination of maximum 
and minimum thermoineters and gives a double reading. It 
consists of a U-shaped glass tube with a bulb at each end, 
the middle portion cf which contains mercury Both the 
tubes above the mercury and one bulb contain alcohol, and 
part of the other bulb contains alcohol vapour and air In 
each stem there is an iron index which may be moved by a 
magnet. With the rise of the temperature the alcohol 
expands and pushes the mercury and with it the index well 
up the other stem. With the fall of the temperature the 
alcohol contracts and the mercury falls and with it pushes 
up the index in the other column In this way the highest 
and the lowest temperatures are recorded by the indices in 
the right and left limb respectively. It is not an accurate 
instrument. 

Maximum and Minimum Thermometers — In meteoro- 
logical observations the highest and the lowest tempera- 
tures in the twenty-four hours are often necessary, for 
which purpose these thermometers are used. They consist 
of a wooden board upon which two thermometers are fixed. 
The maximum thermometer contains mercury and the tube 
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contains a glass rod or index which. the mercury does not 
wet or cling to. The index is pushed on with the rise of 
temperature, but remains there after the 
mercury has contracted The minimum 
thermometer is filled with alcohol, in 
which the glass index is immersed. The 
‘surface tension’ acts like a skin and 
pulls the index back to the lower point 
reached by the alcohol. l>ut when the 
alcohol expands with the rise of tempera- 
ture it is not displaced, thus recording 
the lowest temperature. 

Vacuum or Solar Radiation ihermome- 
ter. — This is a mercurial maximum self- 
registering instrument having a bulb 
coated with lamp black to absorb the 
sun’s rays. The bulb is placed in a 
vacuum glass case in order to prevent 
the coating from being washed off by rain. 

The glass case also protects the bulb from 
loss of heat which would otherwise take 
place. The instrument is placed horizon- 
tally four feet above the ground, away 
from walls and trees, and exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun. The difference 
between the maximum in the sun and in 
the shade is the amount of solar radiation^ 
or of the power of the rays of the sun 

A terrestrial thermometer is mmimam 
shade thermometer placed close to the Six^s Vhermometer 
ground with the bulb resting on the grass 
about four inches above the ground. If a grass plot cannot 
be had the thermometer should rest on a large black board 



Fig. 80.— Vacuum ok Solar Radiation Thermometer 
placed upon the surface of the ground, or it should be laid 
on snow if the ground is so covered. The difference between 
this minimum temperature and the air minimum in the shade 
is the amount oi terrestrial radiation. 

11 Atmo^phebio Pressure 

The atmospheric pressure is determined by means of a 
Barometer It may be either a mercurial, glycerin, water, or 

25 
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an aneroid barometer; mercury being* the heaviest known 
liquid IS generally selected. A mercurial barometer consists 
of a glass tube (about 33 in. long), closed 
at one end, tilled with mercury and inver- 
ted into a trough or cistern containing this 
metal. The pressure of the atmosphere at 
the sea-level on the surface of the mercury 
in the trough supports the mercury in the 
tube to a height of about 30 inches leaving a 
vacuum on top, or in other words the weight 
of the column of mercury is equal to and 
balances the weight of the column of air 200 
miles high {Since the pressure of the air 
varies so the height of the column of mer- 
cury varies The mercury in the tube will 
fall when the pressure is diminished as in 
mountain ascents, and will rise Avith an in- 
crease. Tims on a mountain 15,000 ft. high 
the pressure is lifteen inches. The air pres- 
sure even at sea level is influenced by 
several features, (a) Temperature . — Since 
heat causes air to expand and become less 
dense, so the pressure IS low when the tem- 
perature is high, {h) Waterp vapour — Excess 
of watery vapour in the air makes it lighter 
than air alone. So in India the pressure is 
less during rainy season. 

The barometer generally used is that of 
Fortin’s (Pig. 81) It should be lixed in a 
room not subject to sudden or great changes 
of temperature, and protected from sun, rain 
and wind It must be hung vertically, in a 
well-lighted place at a distance from any 
fireplace or stove, and at such a height as 
will enable the reading of the vernier com- 
fortably when standing 

Every barometer has a thermometer atta- 
ched, showing the temperature of the mer- 
cury in the barometer and of the brass tube 
which serves as a standard of measure- 
ment. This enables the observer to deter- 
mine the proper correction to be applied to 
the reading of the barometer to reduce it to 
the standard temperature, that of the freezing point, 32oF. 

Method of Beading — First note the reading of the atta- 
ched thermometer to the nearest degree ; then adjust the 
mercury in the cistern by turning the screw at the bottom pf 
the cistern, so that the ivory point is just brought into 
contact with the surface of the mercury, but does not 
depress it. This point and its reflected image in the mer- 
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ciiry should appear to just touch each other to form a 
double cone. Now adjust the vernier so that its two lower 
edges should form a tangent to the convex surface of the 
mercury. The scale on the instrumc^nt is usually divided 
into inches, tenths, and half-tenths, and the vernier, being 
made equal in length to 21 divisions of the scale, is divided 
into 25 equal parts Each division of the vernier is there- 
fore shorter than each division of the scale by the 25th part 
of 0.05 in. ; which is 0.002 in. 

First read olf the division next below the lower edge of 
the vernier, which is, say, between 29.05 in. and 29.10 in. ; 
the reading is 29.05 in. plusihei vernier indication. Now look 
along the vernier until one of its lines is found to agree with 
a line on the scale. Suppose this is at the fourth division 
of the vernier ; as each of the ligures marked on vernier 
counts as a hundredth, and each intermediate division as 
two thousandths, the reading of the vernier will be 0.008 in. 
The reading of the barometer is therefore 29.05 + 0 008= 
29.058 in. 

By means of the vernier any instrument can be read to 
fractions of the smallest graduations into which the scale 
can be divided A barometer scale cannot be clearly divided 
into smaller parts than millimeters or than twentieth of an 
inch By means of the vernier these can be again sub- 
divided 

The barometer having been read the following correc- 
tions must be made before the true atmospheric pressure 
can be determined : — 

1 Correction for the temperature of the mercury. 

2. Correction for the expansion of the scale attached to 
the barometer. 

3. Correction for the latitude of the place where the 
barometer is placed. 

4. Correction for the height above the sea-level. 

The necessary correction for temperature is made by the 
help of tables which give the amount of allowance to be 
made for all ordinary temperatures and heights of the baro- 
meter. Correction for the height above the sea-level is also 
done by the help of tables. For each hundred feet above 
sea-level, one-tenth of an inch must be added to the baro- 
metric reading. 

The Aneroid Barometer . — It is so called as no fluid enters 
into its construction It consists of a cylindrical metal box, 
partially made vacuum, and is closed by a metal lid which 
being elastic is acted on by changes in the atmospheric 
pressure. This pressure is communicated from the box by 
a series of springs to an index and is recorded on a dial 
which has been graduated by comparison with a standard 
mercurial barometer. When the atmospheric pressure in- 
creases the spring is pulled down, if the pressure diminishes 
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the spring rises. It is however liable to get out of order 
and therefore requires to be periodically checked against a 
standard mercurial barometer They are used when no 
great accuracy is required, and being portable they are used 
for ascertaining heights when climbing mountains or during 
aeroplane ascents. 

Barometric Fluctuations. — Variations in the atmospheric 
pressure, though rarely extending over a few inches, have a 
practical value as indicating the general weather conditions. 
Air retains moisture and on the amount of this moisture in the 
air depends the formation of rain. The presence of moisture 
in the air increases its volume, so that one cubic foot of dry 
air which weighs 546.8 grs. at 50oF. becomes, when saturated 



Fig. 82.— Synoptic Chart Showing Cyclonic System 

The arrows show the direction of the wind The 
figures show the barometric pressure of the isobars. 

with moisture, 1 1021 cubic ft. and weighs 550.9 grs. This 
fact of moist air being lighter than dry air causes a fall in 
the barometer which indicates imminent rain. 

Other causes may also lead to barometric fluctuation, viz, 
movement of wind, although this movement depends to a 
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great extent on the presence or absence of moisture in the 
air. It is by the early recognition of the barometric changes 
that weather forecasts are made. 

The changes in weather over a wide area brought on by 
daily, monthly and annual irregular variations of the baro- 
metric pressure are principally divided into anficyclomc if 
the weather is good, and cyclonic if the weather is bad. 
Nowadays barometric readings at a given time over an ex- 
tended area, including ships at sea, are telegraphed to a 
central station to be recorded If observations of stations 
having the same barometric pressure are recorded on a map 
we get a weather or synoptic map, and the lines connecting 
such places or stations are called isobars, which arrange 
themselves in certain typical forms associated with certain 
kinds of weather. It will be observed (see fig. 82) that an 
area of low pressure is encircled by a series of isobars of 
increasing pressure from the centre outwards ; such a system 
indicates or ‘^depression’’ and is cyclonic On the 

other hand, the isobars may enclose an area of high pressure 
and each succeeding isobais increases towards the centre 
which has the highest barometric reading ; such a system 
is “high” or anticjf clonic (see Fig. 83). Secondary cyclones, 
V-shaped depressions, wedge-shaped depressions, cols, etc., 
are only modifications of the primary types. 

III. Movement of Wind 

Wind is the effect of disturbance of equilibrium con- 
stantly proceeding in the freely mobile atmosphere The 
causes of these disturbances are difterences in atmospheric 
pressure brought about by changes in temperature and mois- 
ture, aided by jihysical and other factors. The air derives 
most of its heat from contact with the earth’s surface which 
becomes more heated near the equator than in other parts, 
while the amount of moisture which it can hold increases 
with the temyierature. In order to restore the atmospheric 
equilibrium the air moves from the anticyclonic system, 
where the barometer is high and pressure greatest, towards 
the centre of a cyclonic system where the barometer is low 
and the pressure least Tlius in October and November the 
temperature over the land area becomes lower than over the 
sea near the equator, and the pressure being higher, the air 
from the land blows towards the equator. Again in Ajiril 
and May, the plains of northern India become more heated 
than the sea near the equator, conse([uently the pressure 
becomes less over the land than over the sea and a current is 
set up in the opposite direction, i.e. from the sea to ihe land 

The primary factor in the meteorology of India is altera- 
tion of seasons. The north-east and south-west trade winds 
are set in motion by the movement of the earth and are due 
to the incessant movement of cold air from the poles, replac- 
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ing the heated air of the tropics. The south-west monsoon 
is a season of winds of oceanic origin, of high humidity and 



Fig. 83. —Synoptic Chart Showin(; Antkyclonjc System 


of frequent and heavy rains over nearly the whole of India. 
It arrives in the south of India about the beginning of June 
and is deflected by the Peninsula into two cunents — one the 
Bay of Bengal current which proceeds over the Bay to Burma, 
Assam and Bengal, and is then deflected in a north-east 
direction by the Himalayas up the (Ganges Valley through 
Bihar, the United Provinces and the southern portion of the 
Punjab ; the other current, the Arabian Sea current, pro- 
ceeds over the coast of Bombay and Madras Presidencies 
causing much rain and then advances onwards over Central 
India to meet the Bay current This monsoon lasts from 
July to October and then retreats by the way it came The 
north-east monsoon, on the other hand, is of Continental 
origin, and is therefore dry, except where it has travelled 
over some sea. Hence the north-east monsoon in India is 
characterised by clear lightly clouded skies with occasional 
rain. These are therefore appropriately termed wet and 
dry monsoons, suggesting as they do the most important 
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and prominent features of the seasons in the land areas of 
India In fact about 90 per cent, of the annual rainfall 
of India occurs during the south-west monsoon. The dry 
monsoon is again divided into two periods — one of compara- 
tively low and the other of increasing and high temperature. 
The wet monsoon is similarly subdivided into two periods — 
June to September is the monsoon proper, while October 
to December is called the refreating monsoon During the 
cold weather period India is characterised by clear sky, 
fine weather, large diurnal range of temperatuie, and light 
land winds. The months of November and December are 
the most pleasant of the year in Northern India. 

Anemometer. — The pressure and velocity of winds are 
recorded by instruments called Anemometers, of w hich there 
are several kinds, Eobin- 
son’s Wind Anemometer 
being considered the best. 

It consists of a metal 
cross provided with hollow 
hemispherical cu])S at their 
ends, and revolving hori- 
zontally on a vertical axis 
which, by an arrangement 
of a screwy records the 
movements on a dial. From 
the number of turns made 
in a given time the velocity 
of the wind is deduced 

The cu])s move at a 
rate equal to only one- 
third of that of the wind, 
and allowance is therefore 
made for this in gradua- 
ting the instrument. The 
instrument should be ke])t 
clean and properly oiled, 
and lixed at least twenty Fio. 84. — Wikd Anemometer 
feet from the ground. 

IV. Atmospheiuc Humidity 

Water is being constantly evaporated into the air w liich 
has a definite capacity for absorbing moisture. The amount 
of moisture which the air can hold varies considerably not 
only with the temperature but wdth the season, and with the 
elevation and position. During the height of the w et mon- 
soon, it IS about 10 to 12 grs. per cubic foot in the coast 
districts of Bengal and Bombay. It is usual to speak of the 
amount of moisture present in the air as the degree of 
humidify. The actual amount of moisture present in a given 
volume of air is called ahsolnte humidity. This absolute 
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humidity has an important bearing in the epidemicity of 
cholera in India, and Eogers has pointed out that cholera 
never becomes widespread when the absolute humidity is 
under ^‘0.400/^ Relative htimidity indicates the peicentage 
amount of moisture in the air, regarding saturation as 100. 
It exerts most important influence on the incidence of 
malaria (see Malaria). When the air at any given tempera- 
ture contains as much water as it can hold, the air is then 
called saturated, and the warmer the air the greater us the 
amount of moisture that it can hold It follows that if the 
temperature of certain quantity of saturated air be raised 
it ceases to be saturated as it can now take up more watery 
vapour On the other hand, if it be cooled it will reach a 
temperature at which it becomes incapable of holding that 
amount of water, and some of it will condense and appear 
as rain, hail, mist and dew. The precipitation of moisture 
on the surface of the earth or on grass, leaves, etc., is called 
dew, and is caused by the air coming in contact with the cold 
surface of the earth at night and parting with its. moisture 
from loss of temperature. When the tempeiature rises 
again the dew disappears, and the mean of the temperatures 
of appearance and disappearance is the dew-jwinf 

The dew-point is determined by means of a hygrometer, 
and is calculated by means of a dry and wet bulb theimome- 
ters. Having noted the readings of the two thermometers, 
the dew-point is ascertained either by the use of Olaisher^s 
tables or by the following formula of Apjohn : — 


t and t' = Dry and wet bulb readings respectively 
f' = vapour tension corresponding to wet bulb tem- 
perature 

F-= vapour tension at the dew-point. 

For the application of this formula a table of vapour 
tension is necessary. Therefore having ascertained the 
dry and wet bulb temperatures, both the dew point and 
relative humidity can be obtained by the use of Glaisher’s 
table, where a series of factors, Glaisher’s factors, is given 
for each reading of the dry bulb thermometer. The dew- 
point is determined by the aid of Glaisher^s factor from 
the following formula : — 

D = t-(t- t')xF 

D = dew-point 

F = factor as obtained from Glaishcr’s table. 

When t (dry bulb reading) = 58® 
t' (wet bulb reading) = 48® 
and factor for 58® being 1 9 (from Glaisher’s table) 
then D = 58 - (58 - 48) X 1 9 = 39 
therefore dew point = 39. 
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GLAISHER\S TABI.E OF FA(yrORS FOR DRY BULB 
TEMPERATURES 


D.B.T. 

Factoi . 

D.B.T. 

Factor. 

D.B.T. 

Factor. 

45 

2.16 

61 

1.87 

77 

1.70 

46 

2.14 

62 

1.86 

78 

1.69 

47 

2.12 

63 

1.85 

79 

1.69 

48 

2.1 

64 

1 83 

80 

1.68 

49 

2.08 

65 

182 

81 

1.68 

50 

2 06 

66 

1.81 

82 

167 

51 

2.04 

67 

1.8 

83 

1.67 

52 

2.02 

68 

1.79 

84 

1.66 

53 

2 0 

69 

1.78 

85 

1.65 

54 

1.98 

70 

177 

86 

1.65 

55 

196 

71 

176 

87 

1.64 

56 

1.94 

72 

1.75 

88 

1.64 

57 

192 

73 

1.74 

89 

1.63 

58 

19 

74 

1.73 

90 

1 .63 

59 

1.89 

75 

1.72 

91 

1.62 

60 

1 88 

76 

1.71 

92 

1.62 


lielatfvp Humidify . — It may be (Icfiiied as the ratio of tlie 
mass of aqueous vapour present in the air at a given tem- 
perature to the mass of a((ueous vapour necessary for the 
saturation of the same volume of air It is calculated as 
follows : — 

II o f vap ou r at d ew»point temp 

Force of vapour at dry bulb temp. 

The vapour force factor is obtained from Glaisher’s 
tables and is the amount of mercury in inches that could be 
supported by the piessure of the vapour in a cubic foot of 
saturated air at that temperature 

V^APOUR TENSION REPHESENTINCJ SATURATION 


Temp. 

Force ot 

Temp. 

1 

1 Foice of 

Temp 

1 

Foi ce of ' 

F. 

\ aponi . 

F. 

1 Va])oiii. 

F. 

Vapour. 1 

1 

40.0 

0.247 

46 5 

0 3] 7 

53.0 

0.403 1 

40.5 

0 252 

47.0 

0 323 

53 5 

0 41 ' 

41.0 

0 2,57 

47 .0 

0.329 

54 0 

0 418 i 

41 5 

0 262 

48.0 

0.335 

54.5 

0 425 1 

42 0 

0 267 

48.5 

0.342 

55 0 

0 433 : 

42 5 

0 272 

49 0 

1 0 348 

55.5 

0 441 

43.0 

0.277 

49 5 

0 355 

56 0 

0 449 

43 5 

0 283 

50 0 

0 361 

56 5 

0 457 

44.0 

0 288 

50 5 

0 367 

57 0 

0 465 i 

44 5 

0.294 

51 0 

0.374 

57 5 ; 

0 473 

45.0 

0.299 

51 5 i 

0 381 

58 0 . 

(UL82 1 

45 5 

0 305 

52 0 1 

1 0 388 

58 5 

0 491 

46 0 

0 31J 

52.5 

0 396 

59 0 1 

0 50 i 
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Hygrometers. — The amount of moisture present in the 
air is registered by the hjjgrometery of which there are two 
kinds, vi^ , the direct and the indirect hygrometers DanielFs, 
EegnanlPs and Diners are examples of direct types, while 
the wet and dry bulb thermometer and psychroineters are 
classed as indirect types. 

BanielVs Hygrometer . — This consists of two globes con- 
nected by a bent tube One globe, made of black glass, 
is partly filled with ether and a thermometer dips into it. 
The other bulb as well as the remaining portion of the 
tube contains ether vapour The empty bulb is covered 
with muslin which is kept moist with ether. The ether in 
evaporating cools the bulb and the loss of temperature so 
brought about condenses the ether vapour inside the bulb 
and tube, which in its turn causes an evaporation of the 
ether inside the thermometer-containing-bulb, which cools 
down and reduces the temperature of the air around it until 
it becomes so low that it forces the air to part with some of 
its moisture which condenses upon the surface of the bulb 
As soon as this happens the temperature from the attached 
thermometer is taken and the cooling process is stopped 
The surrounding air warms the ether bulb and the dew 
disappears, when the thermometer is read again The mean 
of the two readings is the dew-point The closer together 
the readings the greater the accuracy 

Bine's Hffijrometer — The theory is exactly the same as 
with Dauiell’s. A stream of cold water from the vessel A is 
run through the channel D which is covered by a thin 
blackened glass The temperature is recorded by a tiiermome- 
ter the bulb of which is placed ,]ust under it. The water 




cools the glass plate and when the first trace of deposit 
of dew is formed the (low is stopped and the reading of the 
thermometer is noted. Wait till the dew disappears and 
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read the thermometer again. The mean of the two tempera- 
tures is the dew-point. 

Psychrometer. — This is an instrument of greater precision 
and is as trustworthy as the dew-point apparatus. It is 
used nowadays in preference to the wet and dry hnlh 
hygrometer. It consists of two thermometers, one covered 
with thin muslin. Both the bulbs must be of the same size, 
style and sensitiveness. Two types of psychrometers are 
generally used, viz the Assmann's 
Ventilating Psychrometers and the 
Sling Psychrometer (see Fig 86). 

The sling pattern is provided 
with a handle, which permits 
the thermometer to be whirled 
rapidly. During the time of 
observation the muslin covering 
should be thoroughly saturated 
with distilled water and the 
thermometers whirled rapidly for 
16 to 20 seconds, stopped and 
the wet-bulb reading noted This 
is repeated several times till the 
two successive wet-bulb readings 
are almost the same, showing 
that it has reached its lowest 
temperature The dry-bulb read- 
ings give the true temperature 
of the air, and the difference between the dry and the wet- 
bulb enables one, by means of tables, to obtain the percent- 
age of humidity, the dew-point and the vapour pressure of 
the air. 



Fjo 86 ~8lino PsycuKO- 
MKTKR (Ponrtcsy of 
(\qsseln & To , Ltd ) 


Y. ATMOSrilKRK^ 0/ONF 

It is popularly believed that the presence of ozone in the 
air is conclucive to health, but this requires futher coiitir- 
mation Potassium iodide and starch pajicrs are used for the 
detection of the presence of ozone in the air, but they are 
not reliable, as otlier substances, especially nitrous acid, turn 
them blue. 


A^I. SUNSHIISE 

The duration of sunshine influences the climate to a gieat 
extent and is recorded by means of Campbell- Stoke Sunshine 
Eecorder. It consists of a sphere of crown glass four inches 
in diameter and three jiounds in weight and suppoited on a 
pedestal in a metal zodiacal frame It should be lixed in 
such a position that the sun can shine on the instrument the 
whole of the time it is above the horizon. The image is 
received on a prepared card inserted at the proper focal 
distance. When the sun shines it burns aAvay or chars the 
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surface at the point on which its image falls and so gives a 
record of the duration of sunshine The sunshine should be 
measured in hours and tenths of an hour, not in minutes. 



Fig. 87. — Sunmiixk RhCoRDi u 
(Couitesy of (\\ssvla ('o , Ltd ) 


YII. Atmosimiekk^ Electricity 
The atmosphere is always charged with electricity, and 
many hypotheses have been put forward to explain its 
presence. It has been ascribed to (1) growth of vegetation, 
(2) evaporation of water containing salts in solution, (3) 
friction of the air against the ground, and (I) combustion. 
The tact that powerful atmospheric phenomena are accom- 
panied by rain and hail seems to suggest a connection 
between the excitation of electricity and condensation of 
aqueous vapour When the sky is cloudy the electricity is 
sometimes positive and sometimes negative It is nearly 
always positive in tine weather The electricity of the 
ground is always negative but ditfers with the humidity and 
temperature of the air. 

YITI Raiixfall 

The distribution of rain is an important factor in regulating 
the climate of a place, and a fair conception of the general 
character of the climate can be made from tbe amount of 
rainfall and its distance from the equator. Certain local 
conditions cause important variations ; they are the soil, 
elevation, exposure to winds and position, t e whether on 
the sea-coast or inland. 

The amount of rain which falls in different countries 
varies with the local circumstances, and other things Indng 
equal, most rain falls in tropical countries where evai)oiation 
IS abundant ; in fact rainfall diminishes from the equator to 
the poles. Under similar conditions the (iiianiily of lain 
decreases with the distance from the sea and incK ases ^Mth 
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the height above sea-level. The average rainfall during the 
south-west monsoon in the coast districts of the Konkan is 
about 100 inches and increases up to about 300 inches on 
the summit of the hills at an elevation of 3000 to 4000 feet. 
Sylhet at the foot of the Assam hills has an average total 
of 157 inches, while Cheeraponjee on the .Assam hills, at an 
elevation of about 4000 feet, has an aveiage of 458 inches. 
The following is a statement of mean or normal rainfall in 
India derived from the average of about 2000 stations dis- 
tributed over the whole country : — * 

Cold weather (January to February) 0.99 inches 

Hot weather (March to May) 4.58 „ 

8. W. monsoon (Juno to September) 34.65 „ 

Retreating S. W. monsoon (Oct. to Dec) 4.95 ,, 

It appears that of the mean annual rainfall, 12 per 
cent, occurs during the dry and 88 per cent, during the 
wet season ; but the ratio differs in different parts of India, 
varying for the dry season from 3 per cent, in Bombay to 
19 per cent, in Bengal, 21 per cent, in the Punjab and 30 
per cent, in Assam. 

The rainfall during the cold weather is due chiefly to 
disturbance in condensation in an upper current ; it is very 
irregular in its occurrence. The cold weather rainfall, small 
though it may be, is of great economic value, especially over 
a large part of northern and 
central India, as upon it the 
winter crops of non-irrigated 
districts depend. 

The hot weather rainfall 
presents much greater contrasts. 

This rainfall is often accom- 
panied by dust storms and is 
small in amount averaging only 
about 1 inch accompained by 
thunder-storms of great vio- 
lence and intensity, especially 
in Assam, Bengal, Arrakan, Lower 
and Upper Burma It is of great 
value for the tea crops in Assam 
where it averages 31 inches and 
in Bengal it favours the early 
spring crops of rice. 

Rainfall is measured by a 
rain-gauge which consists of a 
copper funnel leading to a re- 



ceiver. The funnel has a sharp 
rim and is usually 5 inches in 


Fig. 88 —Rain Gauge. 


diameter. The rain having been 

collected into the receiver is measured in a glass vessel 


*Imperial Gazeteer of India. 
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graduated to correspond with of an inch of rainfall. The 
reading is generally taken at 9 A.M. daily, and the instru- 
ment is placed on the ground in an open place with the rim 
about 1 foot above the earth. In time of snow, melt the 
collected snow by adding a known quantity of warm-water 
to it, and the extra water derived from snow is counted as 
rain water. Roughly, one foot of snow may be taken to 
represent an inch of rain. 

IX. Clouds 

A cloud may be defined as a mass of vapour condensed 
into minute water particles which float in the air, differing 
from mists and fogs in occupying the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, one to four miles above the surface of the earth. 
A mist is a cloud near the ground, and a fog is a cloud rest- 
ing on the earth and occurs on the surface of the ground and 
is warmer than the air in contact with it. A cloud is there- 
fore a fog at a greater height. A cloud Hue is the level 
below which the formation of clouds rarely takes place. 
Clouds have been classifled by Uildebransson and Abercromby 
as follows : — 

A. Highest clouds, mean height 9000 meters. 

(a) 1. Cirrus. 

(h) 2. Cirro-stratus. 

B. Clouds of mean altitude, 3000 to 7000 meters. 

3. Cirro-cumulus. 

(a) 4. Alto-cumulus. 

(h) 5 Alto-stratus. 

C. Low clouds, below 2000 meters. 

(a) 6. Strato-cumulus. 

(h) 7. Nimbus. 

D. Clouds formed by diurnal ascending currents. 

8 Cumulus. Tox), 1800 meters; base, 1400 meters. 

9. Cumulo-nimbus. Top, 3000 to 8000 meters ; 
base, 1400 meters. 

E Elevated fog, below 3 00 meters 
10. Stratus. 

Those marked (a) are detached or rounded forms, most 
frequently seen in dry weather ; those marked (h) are wide- 
spread or veil-like forms, most frequently seen in wet 
weather. 



GHAPTEE XIX 

INFECTION AND CARRIERS OF INFECTION 

By infection is understood the introduction into the body, 
without contact with the patient, of some pathogenic micro- 
organisms whicli are capable of multiplying within it at the 
expense of the host. Diseases depending on such an infec- 
tion are known as ‘Hnfective’’ diseases, and are transmissible 
in most instances by inoculation. If the micro-organisms 
are from time to time discharged from the body of the host, 
either with the excreta, secretions, or in some other way, 
the disease becomes ‘‘infections’’ or “contagious,” according 
to the ease with which another person becomes infected, 
and the material which carries the infection is termed the 
“contagion”. Thus in smallpox the contagion is conveyed 
from person to person through the air, and this is therefore 
infectious disease. Ringworm and syphilis require close 
contact for infection to take place ; and are therefore conta- 
gious diseases. In other instances, e g , malaria, infection 
is conveyed by an intermediary, vtz., mosquito ; and insects 
which act as intermediaries are known as vectors. Although 
it is customary to draw a line of demarcation between infec- 
tion and contagion, broadly speaking they are much the same, 
and according to the modern sense of the term the so-called 
contagious diseases are infectious. All diseases depending 
on the entrance of a living organism may conveniently be 
classed as infectious. Fomites are substances capable of 
absorbing, retaining or transferring infection. They refer 
to inanimate objects like bedding, clothing, etc. 

Infection may be genet al or local. In tetanus and diphthe- 
ria, the organisms after infection cause some local distur- 
bance and other general symptoms, and cannot be detected 
in the circulation In enteric fever, the germs are present 
in the general circulation. In both instances, however, the 
constitutional changes are due to the toxins and not to the 
germs themselves 

Some jiersons are peculiarly susceptible to certain 
diseases, others offer some resistance to infection. This 
susceptibility is called predis])ositwn, which may be natural, 
artilicial, or acquired, and the resistance, as opposed to 
predisposition, is known as immunity. The liability to 
infection also varies in man according to age, sex, climate, 
season, locality and surroundings. But the susceptibility 
of the tissues varies greatly, and infection or invasion of 
the body by bacteria does not occur every time the body 
is exposed 

Certain terms are used to express the relative prevalence 
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of infective diseases ; they are : (a) Epidemic — when a 
number of cases break out by infection from a common 
source at one time and the outbreak is then followed by a 
period of rest. Epizootic is a term analogous to epidemic, 
but refers to diseases of the lower animals, (h) Endemic — 
when a disease is constantly present in certain district 
and is peculiar to that district or locality. Endemic diseases 
sometimes flare up and become epidemic (c) Sporadic — 
when a disease occurs only in isolated cases, (d) Pandemic — 
when the epidemic is spread over a large area or over the 
whole world. 

Incubation. — After an infection with an organism j^jro- 
ducing disease, a variable period elapses when the germs 
have not sufficiently developed in the human host and 
consequently no characteristic symptoms of the disease 
are manifested. During this period the ordinary health is 
apparently maintained. This latent period is the 'Uncuha- 
tion period ” The duration of this yieriod varies, each case 
differing from every other, and depends partly on the 
amount of poison entering the system at the time of infec- 
tion, and also on the resistance offered by the individual. 
During this period the patient may remain perfectly healthy 
or may feel a little malaise. During this incubation period 
a person exposed to an infection requires to be isolated or 
placed in quarantine. This is of great value in considering 
measures for the suppression of infectious diseases. 

The following table gives an approximate statement of 
the period of incubation and the duration of the communic- 
ability of some of the most important microbic diseases : — 


Disease. 

Incubation period. 

Infective period. 

Chickenpox 

10 to 12 days 

3 weeks 

Cholera 

a few hours to 5 days 

2 


Dengue 

3 to 6 days 

2 

?? 

Diphtheria 

lto8 „ 

6 

9? 

Enteric Fever 

5 to 20 „ 

6 


Influenza 

lto4 „ 

2 


Measles 

8 to 15 

4 


Mumps 

12 to 22 „ 

3 


Plague 

3 to 10 

3 

If 

Smallpox 

12 „ 

6 

IT 

Whooping Cough 

4 to 14 „ 

8 

TT 


Sources of Infection. — All infectious diseases arise from 
invasion of a susceptible host by organisms derived from a 
pre-existing invaded host. This host is known as the source 
of infection. It may be man or some lower animal. Although 
water, air, food, soil, etc., may also cause infection they are 
really vehicles by which the infection is carried, and not 
actual sources of infection The fact that most infections 
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are carried direct from man to man, makes the work of sanit- 
arians a task of considerable difilculty. Thus it is more easy 
to prevent an animal borne disease than one carried by man. 
Preventiv^e medicine is therefore intimately related to socio- 
logical problems. Apart from human beings, infections are 
due to agents not derived from man but from infected animals. 
Thus plague is derived from rats, anthrax from cattle, Malta 
fever from goats, etc. 

Bacteria. — Bacteria or Schizomycetes are minute vege- 
table organisms which are the active causes of infective 
diseases. They are devoid of chlorophyll and multiply by 
simple transverse division or fission and are thus disting- 
uished from the yeasts where multiplication takes place by 
budding or gemmation. The size of bacteria varies, but 
they are all microscopic, measuring from ().3/w to 30 to 40iM 
in diameter or length. Some bacteria are motionless while 
others are more or less motile. The shape is also very 
different ; some are spherical, others ovoid, or rod-shaped, 
etc., and they have been classified into five main groups 
according to their shape as follows : — 

(t) Cocci, — round shaped. 

(ti) Bacilli, — rod shaped. 

(tti) Spirilla, — spiral shaped. 

(tv) Streptothrix, — long and filamentous. 

(v) Vibrios, — elongated and curved 

According to whether bacteria thrive upon living or dead 
matter as well as according to their most characteristic 
eff'ect they have been classified for the sake of convenience 
into zymogenic (fermentative), aerogemc (gas producing), 
saprogenic (putrefactive), toxicogenic (poison producing), and 
pathogemc (disease producing) organisms. According to whe- 
ther the organisms grow in the presence or absence of oxygen 
they are classed as aerobes and anaerobes. Some are facultaUve, 
i.e. are capable of multiplying under either one or another 
condition. Some bacteria are harmless both to animals and 
plants, and apparently under no circumstances give rise to 
disease in either. These are known as saprophytes. Others 
again live on the bodies of plants or animals and produce 
disease ; these are known SiS parasitic or 2 >cithogenich 2 iCteTm 
Each bacterium, when introduced into the body, has the 
property of manufacturing toxins peculiar to itself, and the 
distinguishing symptoms of a disease are due more to the 
toxins than to the presence of the bacillus itself. How the 
toxin is produced is a debatable point. Some hold that it is 
formed from the cell-plasma of the bacillus, others regard it 
as the product of the action of the bacillus on the protein 
substances. The functions of the body may therefore be 
disturbed by the bacteria in two ways : (1) through the 
absorption of their excreted toxins or by the changes 
wrought on the proteins by these toxins (simple intoxication, 

26 
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as in diphtheria), (2) by their growth and the production 
of toxins within the body of the bacteria (infection, as in 
typhoid fever) 

Channels of Infection. — The micro-organisms, whether 
ultra-microscopic virus, bacillus, protozoon or metazoon, of 
communicable diseases enter the body mainly through (a) the 
skin (inoculation), (h) the respiratoi'u tract (inhalation), and 
(c) the dujesUve tract (ingestion). The different organisms 
take ditferent channels for entrance into the body, and if 
introduced by a route other than the one to which adapted, 
they fail to gain a foothold. The channels of infection are 
distinct from modes of infection In cholera the usual channel 
is the digestive tract, but the mode of infection is from in- 
fected excreta, either by direct contact, or through milk or 
some other vehicle. 

1. The Skin (Inoculation) — Generally the contagia of 
glanders, anthrax, vaccinia, tetanus and rabies are thus 
received. Abrasion facilitates infection from syphilis, 
gonorrhcea, etc. Malaria, plague, yellow fever, sleeping 
sickness, fflariasis, etc., are all conveyed by biting insects, 
and inoculate the system with the specific organisms through 
their bites on the skin. 

2. The Respiratory Tract (Inhalation). — The chief source 
of infection by inhalation is through air pollution. The dis- 
semination takes place by so-called droplet infection at short 
range from the mouth and nose. It is doubtful whether infec- 
tion can be carried to long distances by the air or wind. The 
only diseases which may be called air-borne are perhaps 
smallpox and measles. Outside air contains relatively few 
bacteria, where they are considerably diluted, and most of 
the organisms pathogenic to man die when exposed to sun- 
light. But the air of ill-ventilated houses and crowded 
places is often surcharged with different pathogenic bacteria. 
For instance, tram-cars, ill-ventilated school rooms, offices, 
etc., and crowded places often contain micro-organisms of 
diphtheria, whooping-cough, measles, influenza, cold, pul- 
monary tuberculosis, etc., in sufficient concentration to 
infect others exposed to these surroundings. During sneez- 
ing, coughing, speaking and other expiratory efforts the 
fluid contents of tlie mouth are sprayed into tlie air in 
minute particles These droplets contain the germs of any 
infection that may be in the mouth. This mode of infec- 
tion is known as “droplet infection.’' 

o The Difjestive Tract (Ingestion) — Quite a large number 
of infections is conveyed from person to person indirectly 
through the medium of water, food, insects, etc. Of these 
water or food when contaminated often carries infection and 
causes epidemic outbreaks. Enteric fever, cholera, and 
dysentery are, as a rule, produced through infection of milk, 
water, or other food. Malta fever is carried through goat’s 
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milk and guinea worm disease (Dracontiasis) follows 
swallowing of infected cijclops. 

Modes of Transmission —These may be (1) direct, (2) in- 
direct, (3) by carriers, and (4) intermediate or through insects. 

1. Direct Infection, — This is by far the most common 
mode of transference of the infection of a given disease from 
one person to another, and is known as ‘^contact infection.’’ 
Contact infection plays an important role in the spread of 
diseases whose causative organisms leave the body with the 
different excreta. The discharges from the mouth and nose 
would cause diseases like tuberculosis, measles, influenza, 
common cold, whooping cough, etc., by means of droplet 
infection. Hands and fingers contaminated with the different 
excreta also ])lay animyiortant part in contact infection, for 
instance, in the spread of cholera, dysentery, tyjihoid, etc. 
Syphilis and gonorrlnca are other examples of direct covtact 
infection. Similarly the act of kissing, or the use of con- 
taminated towels, handkerchiefs, pencils, cups, spoons, etc., 
may cause infection by direct contact 

2. Indirect Infection — Quite a large number of infec- 
tions are conveyed indirectly through some vehicle, the chief 
vehicles being water and food. Soil and fomites also play 
some part in indirect infection. 

3 (Earners — After recovery from an infectious disease 
the body usually becomes free from the infecting agent with 
the production of immunity In other words the body has 
the power of disinfecting itself. In some cases, however, 
the patient is restored to health before the cause of the 
disease has disappeared from the tissues. And in many 
instances even after recovery the living virulent micro- 
organisms continue to live in the body, a condition known 
as ^‘immunity without sterilisation”. Persons thus harbour- 
ing the infecting organisms are known as carriers. Pecause 
of the immunity produced such persons do not suffer from 
the disease but infect others. A carrier therefore is a 
person who harbours a pathogenic organism without show- 
ing any sign of the disease. Thus a person may be a 
typhoid carrier, a diphtheria or dysentery carrier, but never- 
theless be in good health. Carriers may be acute or tran- 
sient, chronic or permanent, convalescent, passive or active, 
intermittent, virulent or avirulent. Transient, temporary or 
acute carriers like convalescent carriers harbour the micro- 
organisms for a short period only. Active carriers harbour 
the micro-organisms after an attack of the disease. Chronic 
carriers like permanent carriers continue to harbour the 
micro-organisms for a prolonged period Passive carriers har- 
bour the micro-organisms without suff’ering from the disease. 

The detection of the carriers is of great value, since it 
enables one to take proper preventive measures. But it i^ 
a most laborious and troublesome task, and even when they 
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are detected it is often impossible to take adequate measures 
to isolate them or prevent them from doing mischief. 

4. INSECTS 

Sir Patrick Manson was the first to draw attention to 
the important part played by insects in the transmission of 
disease Malaria, yellow fever, relapsing fever, dengue, 
sandfly fever, plague, filariasis, sleeping sickness and pro- 
bably kala-azar are all transmitted by the agency of this 
group of the animal kingdom. 

Insects are intimately related to man ; except perhaps 
the domestic animals no single group of animal life enteis 
more into the daily existence of man than insects. ‘^They 
live on us and around us ; in our food, our clothes, our furni- 
ture, our houses ; we eat them or their products, we collect 
them and sew tliem on our clothing There are insects 
which are useful, but there are many which affect man in 
other ways. 

The role played by ticks, biting flies and other blood- 
sucking arthropods in the transmission of various diseases 
to mammalia is one of great economic importance. The 
malaria-carrying mosquito, a constant scourge of tropical 
and semi-tropical countries, has been shown to be a factor 
in the life history of great nations The plague flea has 
taken its toll of millions from the human race. Africa, the 
greatest of all the Continents, lies under the ban of biting 
flies, such as the tsetses, which transmit trypanosomiasis. 
Over half a million human beings have died during the first 
ten years of the present century from fly-borne sleeping 
sickness Thus it will be seen that these invertebrate 
parasites affect profoundly the economic status of the 
present and succeeding generations. 

The ways or means by which insects may carry the 
germs of disease from one host to another are to be carefully 
considered. They may act as agents, i,e. may simply 

convey the infection on their contaminated bodies or in 
their excreta. This form of transmission is purely mechani- 
cal, and it is immaterial by what group or species of 
insect it is effected. But the chief interest centres on the 
part the blood-sucking insects play in the propagation of 
different parasitic diseases. Such insects afford a ready 
means of introducing a blood parasite from one animal to 
another But in some instances it is still debated whether 
the parasite is carried from one animal to another in a 
purely mechanical way, undergoing no change en route, or 
whether, as in the case of the Plasmodia of malaria in 
anopheline mosquitoes, the parasite undergoes a series of 
changes before it is able again to infect the blood of a 
healthy animal. 
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The blood-sucking species of insects belong to the fol- 
lowing Orders : — DIPTEEA, which includes the mosquitoes, 
sandflies and tsetse flies ; SIPHONAPTEEA, or fleas ; 
ANOPLEUEA, or lice ; and HEMIPTEEA, which includes 
the bed-bug. The face mite, itch insects, and the tick are 
not strictly speaking insects, for they belong to another 
class of the Arthropoda known as AEACHNIDA ; but since 
they act in certain cases as agents in the transmission of 
disease they will be considered here along with the true 
insects. 

General Characters of Insects. — The bodies of insects 
are covered with a tough skin or exoskeleton, and are divid- 
ed into three distinct parts; the head, provided with two 
antennjc or “feelers,” and eyes and mouth parts of variable 
form ; the thoiax, composed of three segments, and carrying 
three pairs of legs, and one or two pairs of wings ; and an 
abdomen composed of nine to eleven segments some of which 
may be difficult to recognise. The endoskeleton is formed 
by the turning inwards of jiarts of the exoskeleton, forming 
plates for the attachment of muscles ; and the nervous system 
is represented by a double cord, swellings at intervals, which 
runs throughout the length of the head and body Insects 
are not provided with lungs, but breathe by means of 
particular organs termed trachea?, the main trunks of which 
extend parallel with one another along each side of the 
body, and communicate with the external air by lateral 
openings called sjJiracles The digestive system is repre- 
sented by the alimentaiy canal, winch commences at the 
mouth, and runs centrally through the body to the extremity 
of the abdomeiu The sexes of all insects are distinct, and 
they are reproduced from eggs. 

The following is a list of the common diseases carried 
by insects : — 

1. Mosquitoes — Malaria, iilariasis, yellow fever, dengue. 

2 Fleas . — Plague, typhus fever 

3. Lice — Typlius fever, Indian relapsing fever, trench 

fever. 

4. House pies — Typhoid fever, cholera, dysentery. 

5. Tsetse flies — Sleeping sickness. 

G. Sandflies. — Sandfly fever, and possibly oriental sore 
and kala-azar. 

7. Ticks — African relapsing fever, Eocky Mountain 
spotted fever, tick typhus 

MOSQUITOES OE GNATS 

The mosquito belongs to the Order DIPTEEA, Family 
Culicidai, Sub-family Cnhcrnce. Like all the members of this 
Order it deposits eggs, from each of which is produced a larva, 
which afterwards becomes converted into pupa or nymph, 
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from which the adult insect emerges. The egg, larval and 


spent 


A 

/ 


pupal stages are spent in water, and therefore the 

/ . . presence of water is essen- 

yT tial for the existence of all 

/ mosquitoes. 

^ I The species of mos- 

\ 1 1 I I quitoes which are of iinport- 

I 111 I ance to a medical man are 

\W / those belonging to the 

genera A'iwjjlteles, Culex 

Acdcs (Sfpffo m /y i a ). 
Various species of Afiopheles 
s transmit the malaria para- 

i i m t\ from man to man. Cidex 

/ \ fi f \ fail ( 1(1118 is the most im- 

/ I * I \ portant carrier of Filana 

^ \ I {Wuclierena) ban cr of it. 

i \ Ap(ie8 (Bffyptf (better known 

/ \ \ as Sfe(fontijfa f asc i af a or cal o~ 

/ \ is the vector of dengue 

/ \ and of yellow fever. 

/ Aedes (vyijptt is a purely 

/ \ domestic mosquito, rarely 

/ \ found far away from towns or 

\ villages, and like other blight 

coloured mosquitoes it bites 
chiedy during the day, and 
FASCIAT. ou CALoru.) occasionally at ' niglit. 

Each female de])osits fiom twenty to seyenty-tive eggs 
at a time, and these float on the surface of the water 
separately, instead of being cemented together to form 
rafts, as is the case with Culex. The eggs are very 
minute, black, cigar-shaped and extremely resistant ; they 
are generally found in cisterns, rain-water barrels, disused 
tins, earthenware pots and other small artificial collections 
of water. Aedes aupjpit is recognised by the broad, flat, im- 
bricated scales which completely cover the head and abdo- 
men, and which are also present on the scutellum, the scales 
giving a characteristic satiny appearance It is a beautiful 
insect, strikingly marked with black and white, and the 
most characteristic feature, by which it may be differentiated 
from every other mosquito is the presence of a lyre-shaped 
white mark on the dorsum of the thorax 

Anopheles and Culex — The ey/r/s are deposited either on 
the surface of the water, on some moist object floating on 
the surface, or on damp mud near Avater. 

In the case of Culex hundreds of eggs are cemented to- 
gether in the form of rafts, each consisting of from 200 to 
500 eggs, and easily distinguishable Avith the naked eye 
The eggs are about the size of caraAvay seeds, and are of a 


Fig. 89 — Aedes a^gicti (Stegomyia 
FASCIATA ou CALOPUs) 
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bro wnisli black colour. The Anopheles female produces from 
100 to 250 eggs in each batch They are shaped like little 
boats, and are kept afloat by means of air cells The eggs 
are deposited singly, without any cement substance, and 
float separately or touching one another in the water, fre- 
quently forming star-shaped or parallel patterns They are 
difficult to detect with the naked eye, and look like minute 
specks of dust The typical egg is about 0.7 to 1 0 mm. in 
length, white in colour when lirst laid, but subsequently 
changing to black. 



Fig. 90— (/LTlex and Anofhelks Jjarva^ in breathing 
position at fhe surface of water. 

Tlie larmi emerge from the eggs in from one to three 
days, depending on the temperature, and are large enough 
from the first to be seen with the naked eye. The larva swims 
actively about in tlie water, and has a flattened head with a 
pair of large eyes, a globular thorax, and an abdomen con- 
sisting morphologically of ten segments, of which however 
only nine can be separately distinguished The res])iratory 
tubes which serve to carry oxygen to the tissues have their 
external openings on the combined eighth and ninth segment. 
The head, thorax and abdomen are pro- 
vided with numerous hairs, the character 
and position of some of these being of 
importance in the identification of species 

In^uop//c/c.9 the respiratory tubes open 
directly on the dorsal surface of the abdo- 
men, whilst in Culex and Aedes these are 
prolonged into a jirojection known as 
the Siphon fnhc. The absence of a siphon 
tube is therefore peculiar to the larvae 
of AnojAipJes. In Aedes these tubes 
are short and thick, while in Culex fhey 
are usually thin and long. The abdo- 
men of Ano})helps larvie is ])rovided with 
certain fan-shaped structures known as 
pahnaie hairs, which are attached by a 
short stalk to the outer dorsal surface 
of the segments. Owing to the presence 
of these structures and to the absence 
of siphon tubes they float parallel with the surface of the 



1 



Fig. 91.— PupiE of 
Mosquitoes.— l,(Tr- 
LEX ; 2, Anopheles. 
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water. Culex and Aedes^ owing to the j)resence of siphon 



tubes and the absence of pal- 
mate hairs, float below the 
surface of the water, while the 
head and body hang downwards. 
The larvuB are very voracious, 
and feed on small aquatic plants 
and animals whilst some species 
are cannibalistic They cast 
their skins four times before 
entering the pupal stage. The 
larvfe of many species of Aedes 
have a smaller head and less 
prominent thorax than Culex, 
and assume an almost vertical 
attitude in the water. Certain 
small species of flsh have a 
natural tendency to prey on 
mosquito larvai, which protect 


Fig. 92.— Mosi^riro. 

A. Proboscis : B, Antenme ; (,\ 
Palpi ; I), Eyes ; E, V'^ertox ; 
F, Occiput ; (J, Mosothorax ; 
H, Sciitelluiii ; 1, Meta- 

thorax ; K, Abdomen ; M, 
Femur ; N, Tiliia ; O, First 
taisal; P and 'J'aisal 
segments ; K, Fugues ; S, 
Fronts, T, Egg depositor ; 
V, Haltere. 


themselves by taking shelter 
amongst the aquatic weeds. 

The Pupa — lire larva com- 
pletes its develo])ment in about 
8 to 10 days, when a new 
creature known as the pujja or 
nymph is formed from it. This 
is shaped like a comma and 
is lighter than water, on the 
surface of which it floats and 


moves about actively. It has a globular body, which includes 


the head and fchorax, and a 
small tail It has no mouth, 
and therefore cannot feed ; 
it breathes by means of two 
small tubes, one on either 
side of the thorax, in about 
24 to 48 hours the pupa 
case splits and the adult 
insect or tmarjo emerges. 
Just previous to this the 
pupa becomes straightened 
out and lies flat on the 
surface of the water, the 
empty case subsequently 
acting as a raft on which 
the mosquito rests until its 
wings have dried. 



Fig. 93. —(Jullx (female). 


The Imago —The adult mosquito has a rounded head with 
prominent eyes. The head is attached to the thorax by 
a narrow neck, and carries the sensory and suctorial 
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organs. On either side ai 
antennae or ‘^feelers.'’ 
These are long segmented 
structures provided with 
hairs. The suctorial and 
piercing organ is the pro- 
boscis, which consists of 
the lahrimi’^epipharynx or 
upper lip, two mandihles^ 
two max dice, the hypopha- 
rynx (through which runs 
the salivary duct) and the 
lahimn or lower lip. The 
labium forms a groove, 
which ensheathes all the 
other mouth parts, except 
the palpi. The thorax 
carries a pair of wings 
and three pairs of jointed 
legs which are attached 
to the under surface. 
The anterior portion of 
the thorax is known as 
the prothorax y the middle 
portion the meso-thoraxy 
and the posterior portion 
the meta-thorax. By far 
the greater part of the 
thorax is made up by 
the meso-thorax, the other 



Fig. 95 — Rksting position 
OF Anophklfs. 

reduced. A prominent ridge, 


in front of the eyes are the 



94 —Anopheles fluviatilis 
(listonii) (female) 

bwo segments being greatly 



Fig. 96.— Resting position 

OF CULEX. 

known as the scufellnm, lies 
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transversely across the upper surface of the thorax pos- 
teriorly. This is bar-shaped in Anopheles, but trilobed m 
Cnlex. The abdomen consists morphologically of eleven 
segments, but only seven or eight are easily distinguishable. 
The ninth and following segments in both the male and 
female are considerably modified to form the external geni- 
tal organs The anal opening is situated at the tip of the 
abdomen. 



12 3 4 

Fro. 97.— Head & thorax of Fig. 98.— Hf:ad & thorax of 

('ULEX l,Male; 2, Female. Anophelp:s. 3, Male; 4, Female. 

A nopheles mosijuitoes when resting assume a n attitude with 
the body at an angle with the surface on which they are sitting, 

and with the proboscis 
in line with the body. 
Cnlex mosquitoes, on the 
other hand, assume a 
hump-backed attitude, 
with the body more or 
less parallel with the 
surface on which they 
are resting, and with 
the proboscis not in line 
with the body Other 
points of difference be- 
5 0 tween Anopheles and 

Fi«. yy.-HKAi) AND Thoeax <)E A eues (Uilcjc will be found m 
5, Male ; 0, Female. the table at the end of 

this section 

Habits of Mosquitoes. — Different species of mosquitoes 
vary widely in their habits. 8orae forest sjiecies feed almost 
exclusively on wild animals, and rarely enter houses. Others 
feed principally upon the blood of cattle and other domestic 
animals, rarely biting man, whilst others again (and among 
them the most dangerous malaria carriers) show a marked 
preference for human blood It must not be concluded that 
because an engorged mosipiito has been caught in a cattle- 
shed it has necessarily fed on the animals stabled therein ; 
on the contrary, it is frequently found that such mosquitoes 
contain human blood. This is especially the case in the 
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tropics, where it is a common practice to cook food in the 
houses. The mosquitoes are driven out by the smoke, and 
take refuge in the nearest convenient shelter, which is fre- 
quently a cattle-shed A study of the blood-feeding habits 
of the various species of A'twpheles is of great importance, 
for the amount of malaria present in any locality is largely 
deteimined by the degree of contact between man and the 
mosquito 

Male adult mosquitoes feed exclusively on vegetable 
juices, and take no part in the spread of disease, but the 
females are blood-suckers, and this is why their proboscis 
is modified for piercing the skin. It takes about a minute or 
so for the mosquito to fill her stomach, and with every bite 
she injects a quantity of salivary fluid, which sets iij) local 
irritation and inflammation This is said to keep the blood 
fluid, thus rendering it more easy of digestion. A blood meal 
is necessary before the female can produce a batch of eggs. 

A single female will deposit several batches of eggs in 
one season, each consisting of some hundreds ; and the newly 
hatched insects will themselves pioduce eggs within a week 
or so of their emergence from the pupa case Generally the 
female selects water for oviposition in which there is a good 
supply of food for the larvie. 

During the day-time mosquitoes as a rule select shady 
places in which to rest and avoid the sun. They hide them- 
selves under the leaves of trees and bushes, in tree-holes, in 
dark corners or cupboards in houses, in cowsheds and sta- 
bles, frequently among the thatch, and in other places where 
there is shelter from sunlight, wind and cold. They are 
most active just after sunset and just before sunrise, but 
some species bite in the day-time, especially when the 
weather is cloudy or in the deep shade of forests. Mos- 
quitoes are especially voracious when the relative humidity 
of the atmosphere is high 

In countries where the winters are cold all the male 
mosquitoes die off, but the females hibernate in sheltered 
places Some species hibernate in the larval or in the egg 
stage. In certain parts of the tropics the adult females 
pass the hottest months of the year in a very sluggish state, 
hidden away in tree-holes, thatch, etc This is known as 
a‘stivation. Mosquitoes in this condition will not deposit 
eggs, even if artificial breeding places are provided for them. 

Range of Flight — This subject is of great practical im- 
portance, for in planning anti-larval measures it is most 
necessary to know the size of the area over which control 
must be ]>raetised. Where the food-supyily is abundant ano- 
phelines will rarely fly farther than is necessary for them to 
obtain a blood meal ; but there are various factors which in- 
fluence the range of flight. The distance of spread from 
breeding places varies directly with the intensity of breed- 
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ing, and inversely with the density of habitations in the 
vicinity. The direction of tlie prevailing wind, the presence 
or absence of a belt of forest, and the species of Anopheles 
concerned have also a marked effect, the larger species 
usually dying greater distances than the smaller. As a 
general rule it may be stated that the average normal range 
of flight rarely exceeds one-half to three-quarters of a mile, 
but where breeding is profuse, habitations scarce and the 
direction of the wind favourable, anophelines may penetrate 
to distances of to 2 miles from their breeding places, or 
even farther 

Breeding Places of Mosquitoes. —Whilst all mosquitoes 
deposit their eggs on water, the different species show a 
wide variation in their choice of breeding place. Culex 
mosquitoes frequently breed in cesspools, gully traps, drains, 
masonry tanks, earthenware vessels and other collections of 
water in and around houses, stables, etc. 

Aedes cerjffpft is notorious for selecting any kind of arti- 
flcial receptacles containing water for depositing its eggs. 

Anopheles on the other hand usually prefer clean fresh 
water, and this is particularly the case with most of the 
most dangerous malaria carriers. The lar\ a? of some species 
are found chiefly in still waters, such as swamps and ponds; 
others prefer running streams, pools in connection with 
streams, or irrigation channels Some comparatively rare 
species breed in water collected in tree-holes; others again, 
as for instance, A sundotens, the notorious malaria vector of 
the Andamans and Burma coast, breed in salt or brackish 
water A. sfephensi is well-known as being the principal 
urban malaria carrier in India, and breeds freely in wells, 
cisterns, fountains and garden tanks, though its larvie are 
also found in rural areas in the beds of sti earns and else- 
where. It is the only malaria carrier in India which is able 
to adapt itself to the conditions of life obtaining in cities. 
A. snhpicfus (“ ros.s///’) Avill breed practically in any collec- 
tion of water, even Avhen heavily contaminated with sewage. 

The various species differ also in their preference for 
sunlight or shade as regards their breeding places, a matter 
of vital importance when measures of control are under 
consideration. Thus A. nmhrosns breeds in water protected 
by deep shade, whilst A. macvlatns, A. mimnins and A sun- 
daicHs prefer bright sunlight. Hence the indiscriminate 
cutting down of jungle may in certain localities merely 
provide excellent breeding places for dangerous malaria 
carriers. 

The following species of Anophelines are the principal 
carriers of malaria in India : — A, cuhctfacics, A. siephenst, A, 
fluviatiliSy A. minimus^ A, sundaicns, A. macnlafus. 

Some observers in Bengal are of the opinion that A. 
phiUppinensis and A. annularis play an important part 
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in the transmission of malaria in certain areas of that 
province. 

The distinguishing characters between Anopheles and 
Culex are given in the following table : — 


Stage of Life 

Anopheles 

Culex 

Egg, or ovum 

Boat-shaped 

Laid singly, and often 
foim j3atteins on 
surface of water. 
Usuall y found in fresh 
clean water. 

Cigar-shaped. 

Found cemented to- 
gethei in rafts. 

Usually found m still 
Avater, often collec- 
tions of dirty water 
in and near houses. 

Larva 

Has no siphon tube 

Lies horizontally with 
surface of water. 
Has palmate hairs 
(except A. umh'i osus) 

Has conspicuous si- 
I)hon tube. 

Lies at an angle with 
surface of water. 
Has no palmate 

hairs. 

Pupa, or nymph 

Not easily distinguishable 

Adult, or imago 

Body at an angle with 
surface on which it 
rests 

Proboscis in straight 
line with body. 

Scutellum bar-shaped. 

Abdomen often not 
scaled ; scales if pre- 
sent not closely im- 
bricated. 

Palpi of female as 
long as proboscis. 

Palpi of male clubbed. 

Wings usually 
spotted. 

Body moie or less 
paiallel with sur- 
face on Avhich it 
rests. 

Proboscis not in 
straight line with 
body” 

Scutellum tri-lobed. 

Abdomen always 

clothed with dense 
layers of closely 
imbricated scales. 

Palpi of female al- 
Avays shorter than 
proboscis. 

Palpi of male not 
clubbed (except 

Theohaldia,) 

Wings usually un- 
spotted. 


The following species are considered to be the principal 
malaria carriers in countries other than India ; — 

Asia 

China, — minimus, maculatus, hyrcanus. 

Dutch East Indies, — stmdalcus, aconitus, maculatus, hyr- 
canus, kochi. 
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Malay States, — maculattis, simdalcns, umhrosiis, acomfus. 
Philippine Islands, — minimus 
Mesopotamia, — superpicUis, stephenst. 

America 

North, — quadrtmacn lains, p unci i pcnn /s, crucians. 

Central, — farsimacnlatus, alhimanus 

South, — albitarsis, argijritarsis, pseudopunci ipennis. 

Afrk^v 

Worthy — hi furcatusy sergentii, elutiis, algeriensis, super- 
pictus, multicolor, rJiodcsicnsis 
Central, East and West,— gamhicc Ccosfalis^'), fnncsfus, 

— maculipennis, supcrpicius 
Australasia, — pu^i cf it lat us. ann iilipes. 

SANDFLIES 


These insects are the carriers of sandfly fever, a disease 
which is characterised by fever of short duration, usually 
lasting from three to live days. The fever was described by 
Colonel Birt from Malta and Crete as phlebotomus fever. 
It occurs in India in an endemic form in Chitral and sporadi- 
cally elsewhere It is probable that PJilehotomns argeniipes is 
the insect vector of kala-azar in Bengal. It is possible that 
oriental sore may be transmitted through the agency of 
sandflies. 


There are two distinct species of insects popularly known 
as sandflies : (1) The Stmulium, 



belonging to the family SnnuUidce, 
commonly known as Black-flies or 
Butt*alo-gnats, and (2) the Phleho- 
fomus, or true Sandflies or Owl- 
midges. 

The Simuliidae.— -These are 
small, thick-set, dark-coloured flies, 
though in hot climate they are 
sometimes light-coloured. They have 
a hump-backed appearance and 
are provided with short, thick, 
cylindrical antennae of eleven 
segments each. They have a pecul- 
iar dancing flight, and the females 
are blood-suckers. The larvje live 
in running waters, they are verrni- 


Fig. 100.~The SiMULimi. 


form with swollen posterior ends, 
and are jirovided with two fan- 


shaped cephalic plumes which 
vibrate in water in the act of conveying food to the mouth. 
They adhere by their hind-part to aquatic herbs and stones, 
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and spin threads which by anchoring them to suitable pro- 
jections protect them from being carried away. When full- 
grown a cocoon is formed into which it pupates. They are 
common in all temperate climates, but 
in tropical countries are more plentiful 
in high altitude The females are vora- 
cious blood-suckers and usually bite the 
larger animals Tliey lly long distances 
to obtain a meal of blood. Simnlium 
damnosnm is the carrier of Onchocerca 
volvnlus 111 West Africa. S. reptans is 
found in Europe. S tndicum is the 
^^pipsa” fly of India. 

The Phlebotomus — This includes 



Fig. 101.— LARViR 

OP SlMIILlUM 


Phlehotonms papaia^sii^ P. chtnenshs, P. sergenti, P. otinuhis 
and P. argentipes Whittingham and Eook of the Sandfly 
Commission, have shown that tiie virus of the sandfly fever 
is handed on from generation to generation In fact the 
fever was transmitted to man by the bites of phlebotomi 
bred in sterile soil in England. The following description 
is based on the work of Whittingham and Eook.* 

Phlebotomus papatasii is a small midge 3 mm. in length, 
delicate build, and thickly covered with flne, long hairs 
The body is of a pale lemon tint The eyes are relatively 
large, black, and conspicuous. The antenme are long, filiform 
and consist of sixteen segments. The proboscis is long 
and contains delicate xiiercing organs ; on either side the 
bushy labial palps are folded back on themselves to protect 
the proboscis The wings are hairy and lanceolate. They 
are held erect in a characteristic attitude resembling deer’s 
ears, except when newly hatched or shortly before death. 

The female is recognised by the spindle-shaped abdomen, 
while in the male the presence of the external genitalia 
gives the posterior extremity of the abdomen the appearance 
of the tail of an aeroplane. 

The Ovum — It is 0.385 mm. long, 0 12 mm. broad, ovoid 
in outline, being convex dorsally and flattened or slightly 
concave ventrally. Its surface is moist, glistening and when 
fresh of a pale yellow colour. It soon becomes opaque, and 
daily for eight days, changes colour, passing from light 
to dark brown, and then to sepia. During this period the 
surface markings on the egg appear The egg matures in 
nine to ten days in summer, and under favourable atmospheric 
conditions the larva emerges within five minutes of the first 
appearance of the head through the egg-shell. Excessive 
moisture retards this process and may even cause death. 
Drying is more injurious than moisture. 

The Larva.— This consists of a head and twelve body seg- 
ments. The head is furnished with strong jaws Through- 


* British Medical Journal, Dec, 15, 1923, 
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out the whole larval stage a white Y-shaped mark and a 
pair of small antemue are seen on the back of the head 
(c, Fig. 102. B ). Both the head and the body are filled with 
short, white or yellow hairs. 



B 


Fig. 102.— a, Fertilisf:d Ovum showing Fig. 103 

ruptured egg-shell and the Laiva em- Emergen(^e of Imago 

erging. B. The Larva of Sandfly. from Pufa cask 

(Whittingham and Rook) (VVhittingham and Rook) 


For the first five days of life the larva feeds voraciously 
and rapidly grows in size. The larva goes through a series 
of moulting, and pupation occurs at the end of the fourth 
month. 



Fig. 104.— Female Phlebotomus 
(2) Same Natural size 
(After Alcock).) 


The pupa — The length of 
time between the hatching of 
the ovum and pupation may 
be 24 days, and if the insect 
hibernates, it may be as long 
as 202 days. 

The larva gradually emp- 
ties its gut for two and three 
days before pupation. An ex- 
cess of moisture, or an earth 
temperature below 65® F. 
retards this process During 
this time it seeks a drier spot. 
The surface of the body looks 
bloated, dull, wax-like and 
semi-transparent ; and the 
insect becomes very sluggish. 
After several slow arching 
movements the chitinous head 
covering separates on the 
dorsum from the rest of the 


skin and the pupa emerges. 

The newly emerged pupa is 3 mm. in length, clubshaped, 
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moist, glistening and of a milk-white colour. The head and 
the thorax appear fused into one mass and forms the head 
of the club. By the ninth day of pupal life the component 
parts of the imago are seen, and pigmentation of the eyes 
and hairs becomes marked. 

The Imago , — The newly hatched imago is snowy white 
except for the black piercing eyes. The body and wings 
are covered with long downy hairs. The wings are moist, 
crumpled up, and held horizontally over the body. When 
the wings are dry they are raised at an angle of 45° above 
the body, and the insect is able to fly and ready to feed. 

When disturbed they jump to one side, almost like a flea, 
a characteristic movement of the sandfly. 

Like mosquitoes, the males are harmless, but the females 
are blood-suckers, and being of a smallei size they have 
the advantage over mosquitoes in getting through ordinary 
mosquito netting They avoid light and bite chiefly at 
night, and in shady places during the day. They ordinarily 
bite the Avrists and the ankles even through the socks and 
light clothing. The actual bite is not felt ; the pricking 
sensation is caused by the inj'ection of saliva which takes 
place a few seconds later. The saliva delays the clotting 
of the blood which is sucked up and appears in the stomach 
within ten seconds. 

They are generally to be found in or near bathrooms, 
near the floor, under bricks and stones, and in damp, shady 
places. They breed in the droppings of chickens, and in 
places where vegetable organic matter like food refuse is 
undergoing decomposition, particularly in the drains adjoin- 
ing cookhouses. 

Protechon against sandfly is very difficult, and was almost 
impossible during the last war. Large numbers are killed 
by fumigation with sulphur or spraying with formalin or 
cresol. Essential oils, chiefly oil of cassia, are effective as 
long as the smell lasts. Fine-mesh (22 holes to the linear 
inch) mosquito net affords a real measure of protection. 
Good walls and floors, occasional painting and varnishing 
of all doors and windows are worth trying. 

CHIEONOMIDiE OE MIDGES 

These little blood-thirsty insects belong chiefly to the 
genus Ceratopogon ; they are found in most parts of the 
world, and are very annoying to man. Midges are distin- 
guished from the mosquitoes by their small head, short 
proboscis, and by the absence of scales on the body and 
wings, and by a different venation. In their resting attitude 
they raise the forelegs and hold them up in front of the head, 
while the mosquitoes raise the hind ones above the thorax 
and abdomen. They are extremely small flies, males being 

27 
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somewhat larger than females. They are blackish or greyish- 
brown in colour, with wings often hairy and frequently 

speckled with greyish-brown blot- 
ches. When at rest with the wings 
closed one over the other, they look 
like blades of a pair of scissors. 

With the exception of one variety, 
which is terrestrial, all the other 
species lay eggs in water which 
pass through the same stages as 
those of the mosquito. The larvic 
Fig. 105.— Midge. of terrestrial variety feed on 

(Ceratopogon.) rotten vegetable matter. How far 

these are responsible as carriers of disease is not settled. 

Patton has described a new Indian blood-sucking midge 
common in Madras, which he has named Ctiltcotdes h iefferi. 



FLIES 

Flies belong to the family Mnscidce^ and the common 
house-fly and blue bottle are familiar to all. They belong 
to the order Dtptera and are the most widely distributed of 
all insects. The house-fly is a quarter of an inch in length, 
mouse grey in colour, with four narrow black stripes on the 
thorax. The proboscis ends in a pair of fleshy lobes and 
when not in use is folded away into a cavity under the head. 
This proboscis is merely adapted for sucking food and is not 
capable of piercing the skin. 

The female deposits her eggs only in materials that will 
provide food and a home for the maggots. The food mate- 
rials must be such as can be 
easily swallowed, moist and 
warm. It cannot breed in per- 
fectly dry materials. Normally 
it breeds in decaying refuse of 
all sorts, and is especially 
partial to horse manure. It also 
breeds freely on human excreta, 
which makes it very dangerous 
to human beings, carrying as it 
does the germs of intestinal 
diseases. A female house-fly will 
lay as many as 120 to 500 eggs 
at a time. Taking the egg batch 
to be 120 eggs in each case the 
progeny of a single house-fly will 
number 432,000 in seven weeks, 
i.e. in three generations, taking the time of development 
from egg to fly as seven days (Austen). Each house-fly 
passes through the four following stages ; — 

1. The Egg or Ovum , — The eggs are glistening white, 



Fig. 106. 

The Pupa and Larva op 
House-Fly. 
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about in. to in. in length and look like tiny grains of 
polished rice under a fairly strong hand-lens. They are 
usually laid one on top of another Each female lays from 
120 to 500 eggs at a time and may deposit five or six such 
batches during its life Thus each female may produce 600 
to 900 eggs. The subsequent development depends upon 
the temperature of the air, and the character and the tem- 
perature of the food. 

2 The Larva or Maggot — The eggs hatch into tiny 
white, legless maggots within 8 to 24 hours. They grow 
rapidly and burrow into the food material on which they 
feed They are about ^ in. in length and develop within 
2 lo 4 or 5 days The maggots shun the light and disappear 
during the day but come to the surface and move about at 
night During the development of the larva it migrates 
to dry earth without which it cannot pupate. This is an 
important point which should be taken into account when 
considering measures for the prevention of breeding of flies. 

3. The Pupa or Chrysalis . — The full grown maggot is 
followed by this stage which extends from 5 to 7 days under 
favourable conditions, but may extend to four weeks or 
more. It is passed within a barrel-shaped puparium or 
shell, usualy about \ in. in length. It is at first of a pale 
yellow colour, but becomes successively red, brown and 
finally black. 

4. The Adult Ply . — The newly hatched fly is lacking 
in colour, has a wizened or shrunken appearance and is 



Fig. IOT.—The House-Fly. 

incapable of flying. It is provided with a sac on the front 
of its head which by alternate expansion and contraction 
helps the fly to escape from the puparium. The sac is 
subsequently withdrawn inside the head and cannot be seen 
any more. The wings spread out soon, the outer covering 
of the body and legs harden and the fly looks quite normal. 
Excepting the important group of blood-sucking muscidae, 
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flies, as a rule, cannot bite, and therefore are not blood- 
suckers. They, therefore, act as carriers of disease in a 
purely mechanical way either through their faeces, vomit, 
legs, and other surfaces of the body. The infection remains 
36 hours on the legs, 8 days in vomit, i.e. in the proven- 
triculus, and 18 days in faeces. It has been proved that the 
fly is capable of carrying jB. enteritidis (Gaertner) for eight 
days ; B. prodigiosus up to seventeen days ; B. tuberculosis^ 
when infected by feeding on tubercular sputum, for seven 
days ; B. anthracts for five days, and spores for at least 
twenty days; and B. diphtherice for twenty-four hours. Cysts 
of E, histolytica have been found in the faeces of flies twenty- 
four hours after a meal on infected faeces. 

No method of sanitation is perfect that does not limit 
or destroy their breeding places, and also prevents or limits 
their access to excreta, and protects articles of food, both in 
public and private places, from their contact. The presence 
of flies indicates that there is abundant food or good material 
for the deposition or hatching of eggs in the vicinity 

Certain kinds of adult MuscidcehitQ and suck the blood 
of man and animals Their trunk undergoes transformation 
into a rigid tube of variable length which extends horizon- 
tally from the under-surface of the head and serves to pierce 
the skin. The most important of these biting flies are the 
Stomoxys calcitrans, which act as carriers of Trypanosoma 
evansi, causing surra in animals ; the Chrysops dimidiata and 
C. silacea, which act as intermediary host of Loa loa ; and the 
tsetse fly which acts as the carrier of the parasite trypano- 
some, giving rise to sleeping-sickness. It was formerly sup- 
posed that the parasites were conveyed in a purely mechani- 
cal way, carried in the insecPs proboscis, but observations by 
Kleine and Bruce tend to prove that in addition to mechanical 
transmission, the glossina serves as an alternate host in a 
purely biological sense, and that the trypanosome, after 

entering the intestinal 
canal of the insect 
undergoes develop- 
mental changes which 
enable it subsequentely 
when opportunity offers 
to effect a lodgment in 
some vertebral host 
The Stomoxys. —In 
appearance it resembles 
the domestic fly, from 
which it is distinguished 
by the horizontal rigid 
Fig. 108.— Stomoxys calcitrans. shining black proboscis 

projecting like an awl in front of the head. It is non-retrac- 
tile. The Stomoxys calcitrans is the common stable fly. It 
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is found all the world over, living near stables and cattle- 
sheds. It can be identified by the eyes, kidney-shape in 
profile, and the dark rounded spots in the form of a triangle 
on the abdominal segments. The palpi are short and not pro- 
tecting the proboscis, and the wings diverge at an angle 
when resting. The fly is a very voracious blood-sucker and 
never quits inhabited places. The larvje look like maggots. 
In the course of two to three weeks they change into pupfe 
which develop in a fortnight. 

The Glossinae. — The study of tsetse flies and the diseases 
disseminated by them is not only of scientific interest, but 
of great practical importance. This is evident from the fact 
that some thousands of the natives of Uganda have died from 
sleeping-sickness alone — a disease disseminated through the 
tsetse fly. Austen characterises the tsetse fly as follows : — 

^‘Tsetse may be described as an ordinary looking sombre, 
brownish, or greyish or brown fly varying in length from 3^ 
to 4 lines in the case of Glossina morsitans to about 5^ lines 
in that of Glossina fusca or longipennis, with a prominent 
proboscis in all species. The hinder half of the body or abdo- 
men in the best-known species, though not in all, is of a paler 
colour and marked with sharply defined dark brown bands 
which are interrupted in the middle line ; the abdomen how- 
ever is invisible when the insect is at rest, as it is then con- 


cealed by the wings The sexes can readily be distinguished 
since in the male the external genitalia form a conspicuous, 
knob-like protuberance (hypopygium) beneath the end of the 
abdomen, which is absent in the female.^’ When in a resting 
attitude the wings overlap on the back, crossing each other 
like the blades of a pair of scissors and project beyond the 


abdomen, and thus differ from 
stomoxys and the domestic fly. 
This not only gives the fly an 
elongated appearance, but 
serves to distinguish it from 
other blood-sucking diptera. 

Glossince do not lay eggs 
like most other flies; the larvie 
attain their full growth in the 
ovary, and after being passed 
do no<3 feed but pass into the 
ground and become pupsc. The 
larvm are deposited in the 
vicinity of rotting vegetation, 
especially near the roots of 
plants and trees. G. palpalis 
is found in boats and canoes, 
and frequently it will crawl 



Fig. 109 .— Tsetse Fly. 


out and bite the legs ; and as it flies low it often bites either 


the ankles or the legs, unlike the higher flying G. morsitans, 
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which attacks the upper part of the body, the head or 
the neck. G. palpalis is the conveyer of Trypanosoma gam- 
hiensCj while G. morsitans is the vector of Trypanosoma rho- 
desiensOy the cause of Ehodesian type of sleeping-sickness. 

Tsetse flies are confined to Africa and the shores of the 
Arabian Sea; they are found along the banks of rivers, 
springs, coasts of lakes, open pools, and sandy banks, espe- 
cially at the foot of mountains. The tracts occupied by the 
flies are known as fly belts ” 

Tsetse flies are voracious blood-suckers, exhibiting great 
persistency in their attacks on man and animals. They bite 
almost exclusively during the day. The bite is rather pain- 
ful, and unless infected produces no subsequent local effects. 
The flies become infective about twenty to thirty days after 
feeding and remain infective for seventy to eighty days, 
and probably for the rest of their lives. In biting a patient 
suffering from sleeping-sickness it sucks up with the blood 
some of the trypanosomes which then undergo develop- 
mental changes within its gut After certain changes in 
shape and multiplication in number the organisms find their 
way into the salivary glands, when opportunity offering 
they are injected to fresh individuals Contrary to what is 
the case among horse-flies {Tahan^dce), Simnlhdm, and mos- 
quitoes (Culicidce), of which the female alone suck blood, in 
the tsetse both sexes are blood-suckers. 

Besides these, certain larvae of dipterous insects like 
screw-worm, or sarcophagidse, cause myiasis in man. The 
larvee are deposited in open wounds and in the ear and 
nasal fossrn, especially of those having offensive discharges, 
which attract the fly. They fix and burrow in the tissues 
giving rise to pain and blood-poisoning which may end 
fatally 

Protection against Flies.— The fly should be regarded 
as a creature of disgusting and dangerous habits and should 
not be tolerated within the dwellings or on the food any 
more than a plague-stricken rat. Therefore every precau- 
tion should be taken to prevent the fly nuisance The follow- 
ing golden rules advocated by Austen are worth remember- 
ing;— 

1. It is better to prevent house-flies from breeding 
than to permit them to breed unchecked and then endeavour 
to kill the resultant broods after they have invaded houses 
or other habitations.” 

2. ‘‘No system of sanitary control can be regarded as 
efficient which allows house-flies to have access to materials 
containing, or possibly containing the germs of disease.” 

A. Measures against Eggs, Larvae and Pupce.—BmeQ flies 
breed in filth aud dung or decayed animal or vegetable 
matter, measures should be taken to remove refuse, espe- 
cially stable refuse, daily. Horse manure being the most 
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favourable breeding ground, requires careful manipulation. 
The best method of disposal is of course by incineration. 
Where this is not possible, especially in dry weather, the 
manure could be dried in the sun in thin and even layers, 
which could be collected and burnt in heaps. 

It is rather difficult to control breeding of flies in ordinary 
domestic manure heaps. But one can reduce the number by 
collecting and destroying the eggs or larvse as advocated by 
Capt. Marrett. One way is to mark out the spots where 
flies are seen ovipositing and later to burn the cluster of 
eggs. Another method is to catch the larvm in special traps 
during their migration to cool spots suitable for pupation. 

A large number of chemicals has been used and ad- 
vocated to kill the maggots or eggs, but most of them have 
proved useless. Thus for the prevention of breeding in any 
material, bleaching pon^der ts absolutely useless. A 5 p.c. 
solution of cresol, borax lb. dissolved in 2 to 3 gallons of 
water) and powdered hellebore {Veratrum virtcle) however 
are quite useful These substances when applied in suffi- 
cient quantity prevent hatching out of adult flies. 

The most difficult part of an anti-fly campaign is educa- 
ting the public to dispose of all household and kitchen refuse 
properly. No amount of screening, trapping, or poisoning 
will make up for careless disposal of fllth and waste, which 
should be disposed of either by burning or by dumping. The 
disposal of human excreta in a way that will prevent breed- 
ing of flies is of extreme difficulty. Unless fly proof buckets are 
used and the night-soil is removed in well covered receptacles 
it is almost impossible to prevent the fly nuisance. Disposal in 
shallow trenches often affords an excellent breeding ground 
and the larvje hatched out in the excreta easily 
And their way to the surface. Deep trench 
latrines covered with fly-proof seats (see page 
268) are more useful when properly managed. 

It is almost impossible to prevent breeding of 
flies in the latrines of private houses, where 
the pail contents are removed only once in 24 
hours. If, however, each person using the 
latrine covers up his excreta completely with 
earth or sand it will prevent access of flies. Fig. 110. 
Simple, though this precaution is, it is a matter Fly-Trap. 
of extreme difficulty to make people observe it in practice. 
Liberal use of crude oil is more efficacious 

B. Measures against Adult Flies — Inspite of precautions 
to prevent the breeding of flies there will still be flies and to 
spare. These measures are, therefore, used for the destruc- 
tion of the adult house-flies. 

Flies are killed in many ways, by adhesive fly-papers, 
fly-traps, poisons, spraying fluids, petrol fumes and fly-killers. 

The usual poisons are formalin, sodium arsenite and 
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pyrethriim powder. A poison, harmless to man, is made by 
mixing together one dessert spoonful of commercial formalin 
with one pint of lime water. A little sugar, honey or treacle 
may be added. This mixture is put in a cup or tray and 
then placed in kitchens, dining rooms, etc. To be effective 
no other food should be accessible to flies. Sodium arsenite 


is a powerful poison and should be used with caution It 
can be used on a small scale indoors or may be sprayed on 
to manure heaps. Leafy branches may be soaked with the 
solution and suspended in the vicinity of latrines and other 
places where flies congregate. Usually 15^ grs. of sodium 
arsenite is dissolved in 3^ oz. of water to which a little 
sugar or gur is added. In the form of spray or fume this 
solution is very useful in killing flies in huts, tents, buildings, 
etc., in the evening after the flies have settled down for 
the night. 

Fly-papers or ^'tangle foot^^ are made by heating together 
five parts of castor oil and eight parts of resin powder and 
then spreading in thin layers on glazed paper. This is 
effective as long as it remains ‘‘tacky. 

Fly-traps are very useful in destroying adult flies and 
several varieties are now obtainable. A very convenient 



form has been devised by Col. 
Balfour in which the flies 
enter through a narrow slit 
on the side and once inside 
they seldom find their way 
out. These are subsequently 
killed by fumigation. An ordi- 
nary trap consists of an outer 
cone or cylinder of wire gauze 
with an inner cone of the same 
material having an opening 
at the point and supported on 
short legs. The trap is baited 
with stale eggs, spoiled bana- 
na, or gur (treacle). The flies 
seek the bait and enter the 
larger cone through the open- 
ing in the inner one and are 
unable to find their way back. 
The small traps are intended 
for indoor use, and the large 
ones are placed outside on the 


Fig. 111.— Fly-Trap. street. 


PULICIDJ]: OR FLEAS 

Fleas belong to the order of Siphonaptera. and they differ 
from other insects in not possessing any wings and in having 
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a form and structure profoundly modified in consequence of 
their parasitic habits. They have a body fiattened laterally, 
consisting of head, thorax, and abdomen. The head is united 
behind to the thorax. The limbs are long and spiny, and the 
foot has five joints, which end in hooklike processes called 
claws turned in opposite directions. The anterior limbs are 
inserted nearly underneath the head and are more slender 
thp,n the posterior ones. ‘^The beak is composed of an ex- 
terior jointed sheath, having inside it a tube, and carrying 
underneath two long sharp lancets, with cutting and sawlike 
edges. It is with this instrument that the flea pierces the 
skin, and both males and females suck the blood.’^ 

The relation between the different species of flea and their 
host is not a close one. In the absence of the host the 
flea will feed on the blood of other hosts, which may be of 
the allied species or entirely different. Thus in North 
China, Pulex irritans normally lives on the blood of the 
dogs but in the absence of dogs bites man. In Madras, 
Ctenocephalus fells will attack man, although it is the 
common flea of cat and dog. Similarly the plague flea, 
Xenopsylla cheopis, will readily bite man in the absence of 
its normal host, the black or brown rat. This power of 
adaptability to live on the blood of man in the absence of 
its normal host, the rat, makes the flea a powerful trans- 
mitter of the plague bacillus from rat to man 

The males are distinguished from the females by being 
smaller and having abruptly uptilted tails formed by the 



Fig. 112.— Xenopsylla cheopis. Fig. 113 —Ctenocephalus canis. 

end of claspers and by the large coiled-up penis The females 
have no up-tilted tails but possess a curved receptaculum 
seminis which stands up prominently in any properly pre- 
pared specimen. The female flea lays eggs which are oval, 
smooth and white; and about) ight to twelve are laid on 
floors, dirty carpets, or dry earth. They also pass through 
larval and pupal stages. It takes about two to four days in 
summer and eleven days in winter or the arvu) to come 
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oiB of tlie e^^s. The duration may be lon^jer in winter and 
may be ev en 21 days The larva is an aetiv^e legless maggot 
vvitli scanty hairs on every segment of the body. They can 
be detected wnth some difticulty in the dust where domestic 
animals sleep When full grown tliey s])in a cocoon usually 
covT.red v\ ith dust and dirt in which they arc transformed 
into pupa* In anot lier fortnight they become jierfect insects 
They are most common in dirty and deseited houses, and in 
places inhabited by people of unclean habits Several 
species In e on animals, but. the study of the rat-tlea is of 
special interest to us 

Rat-flea — Xenopsiflld cheopts is the common rat hea of 
India and of the tropics, and acts as the passive*, inter- 
mediary carrier of li not only from rat to rat, but 

from rat or other inf(‘cted animals to man. Besides the rat- 
tleas other species of fleas, as for instance, CtenoccjiJtaUis 
ctnns, v\hich bite dog, rat and man, also act as cairieis of 
plague. Pleas act not only as carriers, but also as innlti])lieis 
of the germs It has also been shown by the ex])criments 
of the Indian Plague Commission that if tleas are ( xclnded, 
healthy rats wull not contract the disease even if ke])t in 
contact with plague-infected rats It resembles v eiy much 
the common flea, Pulex trnfans, but it is smaller and light 
coloured and has a number of bristles on the head. 

Three distinct sjiecies of Xr)wj)s)fJla are found in India,. 
m — X clwoids^ X o.sLo, and X hraztlteusts Hiist has 
jiointed out that the rats of Colombo and Madras being 
exclusiv^elv infested with X asfid, these cities are free from 
plague, and attributed this to the relative inefliciency of 
X asfia as a carrier of ])lague both from rat to rat and fioni 
rat to man He, however, holds that both cJteojxs and risfia 
will carry the virus of plague, but that under similar con- 
difions tlie cltropfs is a more efficient v ector than the asfHf 
He pointed out that X (fsfnf. bites man with reluctance under 
tropical conditions, especially when the tem])erature is over 
80® F , and X hra^tl fr}?sfs doas not readily liite man at, all. 
Cragg as a result of Ilea surv ey on the Indian rats concluded 
that the distribution of plague vvais closely corndated with 
the prevalence of A cJtropfs Taylor and (diitre, however, 
hold that X astfci is ca])able of transmitting plague to rats 
under suitable climatic conditions, but that it may lie a 
somewhat less efficient vector of yilague than choopis Of 
both the species the males carry plague to rats more readily 
than the respective females Ooyle, as a result of experi- 
ments on the transmission of plague supports the view of 
Hirst and maintains that transmission of plague by cheopis 
does not occur at a saturation deficiency of (1.0 of an inch 
accompanied by a temperature of (18® V At the same tem- 
perature a lower degree of saturation deficiency of 0 8 of 
an inch suttices to check asha from carrying plague. By 
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saturation dellciency is meant “the difference between tlie 
actual tension of aqueous vapour present in the atmospliere 
at the temperature in question, and the tension of aqueous 
vapour that would be present in a saturated atmos])here at 
the same temperature ’’ The saturation deficiency is thus 
a measure of the drying capacity of the air, a high degree 
of wliich is prejudicial to the life of fleas 

Tr]jj)mu)soma leivtst is also transmitted by rat-fleas. It 
undergoes development in X cJicojns and Ccrafo}>hyUns 
fascKftus and other fleas But the rat-hea is the chief carrier 
The infecting material is found in tlie ffeces. Infection takes 
place by the licking of faeces of an infected flea by the rat. 

Sandflea or Chigger —Tunyn {Sarcoj)siflJ(() is 

a troublesome insect found in the West Indies and coasts of 
Africa. It lives on the ground, and is abundant m very 
sandy soil particularly near the sea shore Dirty rooms and 
huts, stables for cattle, etc , are the favourite haiinfs of 
these insects 

The chigger resembles the common flea, but is a liftle 
smaller, the head being comparatively larger. It is flat, 
reddish brown in colour, and attacks all warm-blooded 
animals including birds and man It is armed witli a pov er- 
ful rostrum, a prolongation of the pharynx— the epiiiharynx 
The under surface is grooved and continuous wifli the wall of 
the pharynx, The mandibles are also grooved on the mesial 
surface. Being nearest the ground, the feet are the parts 
most commonly attacked by cliiggers The scrofuin, penis^ 
the parts round the anus, tlie thighs, the head and face may 
also be attacked 
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iMeiiK(iXATEi) Female Sandflea. 


The female, when impregnated, makes her way undci 
the skin and becomes almost a motionless bladder through 
the enormous development of the ovary During this period 
it sets up much irritation with inflammation and formation 
of pus which gives the appearance of a pea-like elevation. 
When the chigger is expelled a small sore is left behind. 
These insects are responsible for causing suffering, invalid- 
ing, and indirectly death 
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The common sources of fleas in a house are (u) want of 
proper cleanliness ; (h) proximity of stables, wliere fleas 
breed ; and (c) flea carriers, vt^. cats, dogs, lats, etc 

Preventive Measures — Bats and mice must be got rid of. 
Dogs and cats require careful washing with soap and carbolic 
acid or some other coal-tar jireparation Badly infested 
rooms should be thoroughly washed after sprinkling flaked 
naphthalene over the floor and keeping it shut for 24 hours. 
Petroleum, kerosene, or paraftin oil emulsion witli soa]) w ill 
kill fleas on the floor, clothing, or on the coats of animals 

BUGS 

Bed-bug. — It is a flat, oval and on closer examination a 
bristly little creature, 5 mm. (\ of an inch) long and 3 him. 
broad, of a dull amber or chestnut brown colour The head 
is short and broad with a pair of prominent comfiound eyes 
and two antenme or '‘feelers’’. On the low er side of the head 
is the apparatus with which it sucks blood The segmented 
rostrum or proboscis runs backwards from the front part of 
the head to betw^een the bases of the first pair of legs 

It belongs to the order of Hemiptera and comprises an 
enormous number of species In India tw o species, Acanihia 
Jectularius (Cnnexlectnlanm) and A rotundatus, attack man. 
It has a very w ide distribution and can survive long periods 
—even a year— without food (Jjcfroy). The eggs are laid 
in any place to w Inch the females can gain access — in cracks 
and Assures, in furniture, etc. Like a mosquito it injects an 
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The Heh-IUtg (Dorsal view.) The Bed- Pug (\Tntial view .) 

irritating fluid which causes a flow^ of blood to the spot on 
which it engorges itself 

The bed-bug has been suspected of transmitting several 
diseases, including kala-azar and plague, but it cannot be 
said that the case has been proved against it in respect of 
any of the diseases. 

Although they cannot fly, bed-bugs walk rapidly and are 
capable of migrating from one house to another. They are 
frequently introduced with luggage, boxes, etc., and aie 
usually found in cracks and crevices of all kinds, in wood- 
work, walls, floors, amongst books, etc , and frequently near 
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a bed and in the frame work of the bed itself. They are also 
common in chairs, railway carriages, tram cars, etc. 


On account of their habits 
bed-bugs are very trouble- 
some to exterminate. Liberal 
application of gasoline, ben- 
zene, or kerosene oil emulsi- 
lied with soap, is often help- 
ful. Fumigation with hydro- 
cyanic acid, sulphur dioxide 
and formaldehyde is often re- 
sorted to in railway carriages 
and buildings Superheated 
steam may be tried Hydro- 
cyanic acid is intensely lethal 
to bed-bugs and aftords the 
only reliable method of eradi- 
cation after a single exposure 
It can be generated in pots 
by adding sodium cyanide to 
suliihuric acid and water, or 
by the use of luiuetied gas as 



Fig. 118 —Adult Conokhinus. 


a S])ray. Zyclon T> may also be used. Whatever method 


IS used a concentration of 2 p. c. is necessary to be effective. 
The use of boiling water, where there is no possibility of 
damaging the articles, is very eil*ectual in destroying both 
the eggs and tlie bugs. 

Ammonia, olive oil, or menthol are said to allay the 
irritation caused by the bites. Tr. iodine and peroxide of 
hydrogen have also been used with good results 

Conorhinus — This belongs to the family RednvtnJco and 
has of late attracted much attention Thus Tnatonia (Couo- 
rJunus) iuc(jista is held responsible for transmitting human 
trypanosomiasis in some parts of Brazil where it is called 
^‘barbeiro” on account of its preference for biting the face ; 
while in India some believe tliat Conorhinus ruhrofasciata is 
the likely invertebrate host of the protozoon bodies of kala- 


azar But recent experiments by the Kala-azar Commission 
have shown that the development of the parasite of kala- 
azar does not take place in this insect. 


These are black insects with red markings on wings, 
abdomen and prothorax and are one inch or more in length, 
dark brown in colour They are purely domestic insects, 
nocturnal in habits and are generally found near bright 
lights which have an attraction for them. 

The exact breeding places of these bugs have not yet 
been discovered, but it appears that they lay eggs on trees, 
rat holes, cracks and crevices. The nymphs, which cannot 
fly, crawl out of these spaces and make their way in search 
of mammalian blood and convey the infection. It takes 
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about 5 to () months for the eggs to develop into tlie adult 
stage, i)assuig through live intermediate stages and after 
each stage is completed a cast of skin is left behind. 


TICKS 

Ticks as a class of ectoparasites arc most abuiKlaiit in 
Avarm countries This is asciibed to the fact that cold is 
unfavourable to the requirements ol the egg and all the 
stages in early life They form a very im])ortant class of 
blood-suckers and ])lay an important jiart in the transmission 
of a disease, closely simulat ing the relapsing or famine fe\er 
of India. They attack all types of tenestrial vm’tebrates, 
most mammalia, tlic aves, some reptiha and amjihibia. The 
ticks are suiliciently big to be seen by the naked eye, and 
the females arc usually larger than the males As a rule 
they a re t emporary parasites Ticks di tier liom insects in 
possessing four pairs of legs, onlv tvo pairs of mouth-])arts, 
no antenmc, and in having the head, thorax and abdomen 
fused into one unarticulated mass 

The female tick lays a thousand or more eggs at a sitting, 
but only a few of these have any chance of attaining maturi- 
ty , it then dwindles up and dies within a fev daj s The eggs 
are small grains of a yellowish colour, and in tAvo or three 
weeks’ tune they are hatched, giving rise to larA a‘ Avliich 
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(Ventral Aspect). 
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look like minute moving grains of sand, and are characterised 
by having six legs, no stigma, and no sexual organ They 
pass through a series of moults as they grow trom minute 
larvai to sexually mature adults, and at each feed they fall 
to the ground and after moulting have to find the right host 
if development is to be continued. After a short period of 
rest the larA^ie seek food ; they swarm up to the tips of the 
blades of grass and await in dust ers their warm- blooded host. 
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They tlieri become gorged with the blood of the host and 
pass throut^h their first moult and emerge throiigli the larva 
shin as nymphs. The nymph presents four pairs ot legs, but 
still no sexual organs. Like the larva, it moves about until 
it attaches itself to some warm-blooded host and thendro])S 
oft to moult again, when it becomes sexually mature Jla\ ing 
thus reached maturity the sexes unite After fertilization 
the male dies while the female piocetais to teed on the blood 
of her host for tlie develo])ment of her ova. 

On account of the ditlicuilty of tiriding a suitabh* host 
ticks at all stages are endowed witli a ])henomenal capacity 
for fasting In fact they have been found alive alter a last 
of four years’ duration (Manson) 

Ticks are nocturnal in tlieir habits, like bed-bugs, and 
live in huts, cracks and crevices in the walls, lloors, or in 
thatch or reeds of which t he roof and walls are composed 
Thev are fre([uently carried in mats or bedding, or in porters’ 
loads which have been stored in rest -huts at night 

Hreeding of ticks in the laboratory is not so easy. A com- 
plete knowledge of their bionomics is nei'essary before any 
attempt could be made, since success de])ends entirely on a 
thorough understanding of the life-hislory and tlie habits in 
the early stages Thus, the whole life-cycle from the egg to 
sexually mature adult stage maybe completed in one s]>ccies 
of host, or the successive stages may feed on another species 
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\iiOAS PEKhicus (Vential view), 
a. o., anal opening ; cx. t., coxa 
told; m, margin ot body; g. o, 
genital opening; sex. t ; sujna- 
coxal fold. 


The fact that the tick remains lixed on to the skin of an 
animal does not necessarily mean that it is feeding on the 
host While some species remain lixed on to the skin of 
animals, others drop off after a feed of blood Copulation 
usually takes place on the skin of the host. 
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Mollers sliowed that Onnfltodonis inonhata may remain 
infected for one and a half years, and that once infected Avith 
spirochictes, they continued to infect the third generation 
through the ova They transmit Treponema dnifoni, the 
causative organism of African relapsing fever; Dermacentor 
venastas transmits the organism for Kooky Mountain spotted 

fever; and it is suspected 
tliat the Indian tyjihus is 
conveyed b> liJf fpirephalns 
sanffniaeiis or // y/ a I o m m a 
(e (j II j)ftH ni , while Tromht- 
cnla akamushi carry the 
virus of Japanese r i \ e r 
fever, known as Kedam or 
Tsafsarjamushf <hseasc. It 
IS believed that the lieredi- 
tary infection of tick through 
many generations lieljis to 
maintain the disease without 
fresh infection from a mam- 
mal. Tick ])aralysis follows 
the bite of certain ticks, D, 
venustusy and is found in 
Cape Colony, Bntisli Columbia, United States and Australia. 
Argas persicus is not known to transmit any disease to men 
but transmits Treponema ot toAvI s])iiochiet osis. 

Destruction ot ticks is a dilHcult matter Mud tloors, 
reed and thatched walls and roofs cannot be thoroughly 
cleaned While travelling, huts should be avoided. (). 
niouhafa cannot climb up a smooth wall. Bedding should 
not be x>laced on the tloors, and should always be carried in 
a tin box There is little risk in the day time or Avhen the 
rooms are lighted 

Ticks in animals are controlled by di]>ping in a solution 
of sodium carbonate 24 lbs., acid arsenious 8 lbs , tar 2 
gals., water q s to 500 gals Crude petroleum has been 
used largely. The cattle may be treated by a])})lying the 
above mixture by means of spray. 

LICE 

Lice are small wingless insects living entirely on mam- 
malian blood The whole life-cycle of the louse is bound u]) 
Avith that of the host. Three A^arieties of xiediculus are 
parasitic on man, ms (a) Pediculns capiPiSj or head louse; 
(h) Pedicalms Jiumanas corporis, or body louse; and (c) Pldhi- 
rus puhls, or crab or pubic louse. It is possible that other 
mammalian lice may temporarily infest man 

The head and body lice resemble each other so much that 
they cannot be distinguished by any single character On 
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the other hand the typical ones are quite distinct The head 
is conical with a constrict ion where it joins the thorax, and 
provided with a proboscis, a pair of jointed antenna" and a 
compound lateral eye The head louse is generally darker, 
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smaller and more bristly The colour of the adult louse 
varies according to the colour of the hair of the liost The 
male is smaller and rounded oil posteriorly with a dorsal 
aperture for a pointed penis The female is recognised by 
the larger size (2 mm in length), and by a deep notch at 
the apex of the last abdominal segment The eggs are de- 
posited on the hairs of the host and hatch out in six days 
and begin to feed shortly after hatching They become adult 
in ten days The ant enure are thicker and the abdominal 
division is deeply cut. The body louse is paler, larger, 
with slender anteniue, and the notch of the abdomen merely 
undulated. The head is olive-shaped and more pointed 
anteriorly It is separated from the thorax by a narrow 
neck 

The eggs hatch out in seven to ten days and become 
mature in about two Aveeks In each of the three varieties 
there are three pairs of jointed legs terminating in claAvs. 
The surface of the limbs, thorax and abdomen is provided 
with scattered hairs In length they vary from 1 to 4 mm 

The Crah IjOHse —This is easily distinguished by the 
small size, sciuare body, blunt and truncated head, rela- 
tively large and strongly developed legs, prominent breath- 
ing apertures, and extreme inertness. They are generally 
found in the pubic and perineal hairs, and occasionally 
among the eye lashes. Jn fact, they are found on any part 
of the body where the hair is suitable, exce])ting the head 
where it linds some ditTiculty in holding 

The female lays up to 300 eggs, from 3-12 a day, usually 
deposited either on hair, or on cloth ; they are ^^5 in long 
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and Qxy in. broad. At one end of the egg is the operculum 
which opens and may be removed at the hatching of the 
larva. Between the egg and the adult stage a louse moults 
its skin three times, generally at an interval of 2 to 1 days 
The whole process of development from the laying of the 
eggs to the adult louse may take about a fortnight. 

Disseininatton of Lice . — Contact is the determining con- 
dition of their dissemination. Lice neither arise from tilth 
and dirt, nor spontaneously Dirty habits favour the in- 
crease of lice if once they get a foothold Head lice pass 
from unclean servants to the child, or in school from one 
scholar to another They may be spread by brushes, hats 
kept in close proximity, clothing of lousy subjects, and an 
infested bed occupied by a clean person They may be blown 
about by a high wind, and heavily infested persons often 
drop lice whicli may cling to benches, floors, carpets, etc. 
Dogs sometimes carry human lice from person to person 
Head lice are common in women and children, body and crab 
lice in men. All three varieties may exist on one person 

Lice act as carriers of typhus fever, relapsing fever and 
trench fever. The faeces of lice which have fed from 2 to 0 
days previously on a typhus patient are also infective Both 
the crushed contents of the louse and its ficces can infect 
through the smallest skin lesion and possibly through the 
unbroken skin Infection of relapsing fever takes place 
when lice are crushed either directly on the skin or between 
the nails of the thumb, when the spiroclnetes m the splashed 
blood find their way through the smallest abrasion on the 
skin. The excreta are not infective in this case nor is the 
infection acquired by the bite The viruses of these diseases 
undergo developmental changes in the louse, since it is 
incapable of transmitting the disease until several days 
after, e.g typhus fever, ten days ; relapsing fever, four 
days ; and trench fever, after seven days. Irritation caused 
by the bite often leads to pustular dermatitis and a form of 
pigmentation of the skin (Vagabond’s disease) 

Prevention of Lousiness. — 

1. Eegular washing of under-clothing and lied linen. 
These measures alone will prevent lice to thrive even if casual 
infestation occur. 

2. Since most infestations arc from personal contact 
one should avoid coming in contact with a verminous person. 
Do not introduce lice into the house 

3. Those coming in contact with infested persons, e g. 
nurses, should wear linen overalls Undergarments may 
with advantage be impregnated with some insecticide 

The following treatment is necessary for those who have 
already got infested 

1. A hot bath with a complete change of clothing fol- 
lowed by thorough disinfection of all garments. 
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2. The hair should be cufc short This is often siitllcient 
when shaving is not possible, as with girls or women. Some 
insecticide may be lirst applied, e fj. ammoniated mercury 
ointment 5 p c once a day, or calomel pomade (1 m 20 of 
vaseline) followed by brushing with a line-toothed metallic 
comb previously warmed. Vinegar and kerosene oil may 
also be used. First saturate the hair with the oil and then 
wash Instead of using vaseline which causes matting of 
the hair besides being messy, a J \).c. suspension in agar of 
yellow oxide of mercury is now available as ‘Tjausin.’’ After 
heating it to lOO^’ (h to melt the agar, tlie whole is shaken 
to ensure uniform suspension and cooled to 50® (- and 
ap])lied to the hair with a brush followed by the use of line 
comb so that the agar coats each hair and dries thus. After 
24 hours the lice are dead, and by washing and using 5 p.c. 
soda solution th(‘. nits are easily removed with a line comb. 

3 JJfsuifpcftoH of (jJafluncf and BoddnKj. — Heat kills 
both lice and nits in 5 minutes at temperature of 131 ®F. 
This may bo done by (a) sfeaniy this is very useful when 
used in any steam disinfector. A convenient method of 
applying steam is by the use of ^‘Serbian BarreT’ ; (h) hot 
nmfpi , (c) napldhalpup \ a small handful of flaked naphthalene 
scattered evenly between the blankets is often very useful 
and (d) hot n'on ; this is an effective method of delousing 
clothes An emulsion of cresol 2 ]) c. with soap 5 p c will kill 
lice and their eggs when articles are immersed for live minutes ; 
this may be used for baths and rubber articles. 

The clothes should be removed on a clean door and not 
on articles where the pest or its eggs can lodge. 

Kerosene or ])etrol is very elfective for nits, especially 
when mixed with some essential oil, e.g oil of sassafras, oil 
of eucalyptus, cedar wood oil, tar oil. Eysol, carbolic acid 
and naphthalene are also good. 

lNSFi( Tl( IDES 

^Except formaldehyde, which has very little effect in 
gaseous form on insect life, most of the germicides are 
poisonous to insects. Formalin however is used as a poison 
to fly (.see page 421) They act either (u) as protoplasmic 
poisons, e g strong acids and alkalies , (h) by causing suffo- 
cation, e g. oils ; or (e) as poison to the nervous system, e g 
chloroform They are mostly used either in solution or 
emulsion, in powder form, as vapour, or by the mouth mixed 
with some food The following are used as insecticides : — 

Sdlplifir — In the form of vapour it is largely used and 
IS a poison to most form of animal life and will kill insects, 
rats, vermins, etc It may also bo used in the form of 
poAvder, or may be mixed with other insecticides like kero- 
sene oil. 

JIgdrocijanic Acid.— It is an extremely poisonous gas to 
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all forms of animal life and will kill Hies, mosquitoes, bed 
bu^^s, cockroaches, rats, mice, etc , as also the eg^s ol 
insects which remain unaftected by sulphur dioxide (Foi 
further descri])tion, see Antiseptics and Disinfectants). 

Carbon Disalpltide — It is a powerful insecticide, but is 
inllammable and explosive It kills all forms of insects as 
well as rats, mice, etc. It evaporates (piickly, therefore it 
can be used by pouring: it in open pans Because of its 
poisonous nature, the room or other inhabited structure 
should be properly aired afterwards 

PetroJenni —In the form of kerosene oil it is largely used 
Other petroleum products, like gasoline, naphthalene are 
also used All these petroleum ])roducts are most dependable 
insecticides we possess Petroleum is largely used for mos- 
quitoes and is applied on the water surface in the pro- 
portion of one ounce to fifteen square feet of the surface 
It will form a thin film over the surface and will kill the 
larviv and pupje, and also adult female mosquitoes when tliey 
come to the water t o lay eggs Spraying pure ])eti oleum or 
in the form of emulsion will kill tlies» lice, bed-bugs, tleas, 
etc. In the form of spray coal oil is very effective for lice. 

Arsemc — In tlie form of Paris green it is largely used 
as dry powder mixed with some light pov der over surface 
of water against mosquitoes It floats on water which the 
larvie of mosquitoes eat and are thus killed Arsenious oxide 
or white arsenic is used in solution as dips to destroy ticks 
Sodium arsenite in solution is extensively used to kill Hies 

Pyreihruni in the form of powder is largely used as 
insecticide and most insect powders contain it It is special- 
ly used where sulphur is harmful, ejf. to metals, fabrics, and 
paints It liowever does not kill mosquitoes but stuns 
them. 
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ANIMAL PARASITES 

ALTHotnni parasites belong both to the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, only the animal parasites will be discussed 
here. Of the animal parasites which affect human beings 
some are external and some internal The former belongs to 
the class of insects (which see) and the various acari, the 
latter includes the worms and a variety of protozoa 

Parasitic animals are those which, in order to obtain their 
nourishment, live within or upon another living organism, 
known as their host l>ue parasites nourish themselves on 
the living material, c (j the blood or lymph of their host ; 
saprojihytic ])arasites derive their nutriment from dead 
material Many parasites are pathogenic, and although some 
sa])ro])hytes do not harm their hosts, it is doubtful if the 
animal parasites are ever ^‘symbiotic,’’ f c whether any are 
benelicial to their host 

Some ])arasites are found in different species of animals, 
ojj TrfcJinfoUa s/)t rails, whilst others are limited to a single 
species, 0.(1 Ascans lumbricoidos and Oocynris {Enfcrohias) 
rona icalaris are ])arasitic only on man The anatomical 
situation of the paiasites is known as their liabitat, and they 
are designated Pcfo:^oa or cvfmod according iis they live upon 
or within their host 

The mode of reproduction within the body of the host is 
both interesting and varied Some — the protozoa — ])roduce 
successive generations within the host; others, o y. some 
worms, when within the host, merely attain sexual maturity, 
and give origin to a second generation which, however, does 
not attain sexual maturity in the same host. In other in- 
stances two specitically different hosts are necessary for com- 
pletion of the life-cycle of the parasite, which is immature 
in the one and sexually mature in the other In the latter 
instance a change or alteration of the host is necessary for 
the developmental cycle of the parasite, and the animal in 
which the sexual cycle takes place is the flcfiinfire host ; that 
harbouring the immature parasite is the inter mediate host. 

There are various ways in which man may be infected ; 
the most common mode being the ingestion of eggs or im- 
mature forms of parasites together with water or other fresh 
food By the ingestion of eggs man is infected with Ascaris 
liimhncoides, Oxyuris {Evterohius) vc'nnicnlaris, Trichoce- 
plialus dispar and occasionally with Cysticerciis cellnlosce 
by the ingestion of immature species man is infected with 
Ancylostoma duodenale and Tromatodes. Again, infection 
may occur from the ingestion of the immature iiarasite in 
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an intermediate host. It is in this way that man becomes 
infected with adult Cesfodes and TrichnieJJa spirahs. Finally^ 
parasites may be transmitted by the direct agency of tlie 
second liost, ejj. Filar la 

Effccfs of Parasites — The animal parasites may cause 
disease in a variety of ways : — 

1 By mechanical injury 

2. By producing mtlammatory reaction in the tissues 

3 By withdrawal of nutrient material 

4 By removal of blood. 

5 By production of toxins. 

TiJF.MzVTODES ok Flttkfs 

1. Schistosomidae ( Blood Flukes ) — Three species of 
these worms are known to occur in man, riz , N haiinatohi nni^ 
S mansoin^ and N japo'incinu The litc-history of the three 
varieties is more or less the same, therefore a description of 
N. hceuiafohiunt will apply to all, only their diflerential 
characters will be given in a tabular form 

Schistosoma (Bilharzia) haematobium —This worm 
gives rise to a chronic disease characterised by cystitis, 
hrematuria and other sym])toms due to blockage of the urin- 
ary passages ])roducing a ])a])i!lomatous growth, a condition 
known as Billiar:^tasis It is common in Africa Ihidemic 
foci also exist in Palestine, Mesopotamia, Arabia and 
Cyprus It is also found in Western Australia The males 
are narrow, tiat or leaf-like worms, and look cylindrical from 
the folding in of the sides of the skin 
forming the gymecophoric canal vhere 
the female is jiartially enclosed They 
are white or grey in colour, 1 to 1 5 
cm long, and 1 mm broad, narrow 
anteriorly with two suckers ])laced close 
together ; posteriorly blunt and rounded 
The female is cylindrical, longer (2 cm 
by 0 25 mm in breadth), more filiform 
and darker tlian the male Both ends 
are tajiering The body, unlike the male, 
which is studded with small cuticular 
prominences, is smooth with numerous 
pa])ilhn towards the posterior end 

The eififs are oval or s])indle-shapcd 
with a stout spine at the posterior end 
The ova are deposited in the venules 
with the spines pointing in the direction 
of the blood current. Tliesc eggs are 
VZnf'T.VrTrrnX' 1‘orced through the vessel walls and 
(Attoi Looss). eventually appear in the bladder or 

rectum, and escape either through the 
urine or the fieces as the case may be If the egg after 
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being expelled comes in contact with a fluid of lower osmotic 
pressure the shell membrane and chitinous cuticle swell up 
and burst setting free a ciliated embryo or miracichum. 

The ultractdium is slightly smaller than the ovum, and 
thickly covered with cilia hy means of which it moves 
about and seeks its intermediate host, viz. spiral fresh- 
water molluscs, where it undergoes a series of changes 
iirst forming a sporocyst and then a cercaria, and eventually 
comes out through the pulmonary chamber of the snail into 
the surrounding water The cercariie are white thread-like 
bodies which move about 24 to 3G hours after emergence 
from th(‘ snail and if they And a suitable definitive host 
(usually man) they cast the tail and piercing the epitlieliiim 
entei the deeper tissues. They enter the veins and even- 
tually the liver and tributaries of the ])oital vein, where 
they gradually develop and hecome diflerentiated into two 
sexes and comjilete the sexual cycle of their development 
They are able to pass through a perfectly sound skin in a 
few seconds and therefore any one bathing or even putting 
an arm into the water infected hy these organisms may easily 
become infected 

Schistosoma mansoni —It is common in Africa being 
abundant in Kgypt, the Congo and French West Africa. It 
is also common in jiarts of South America, and inhabits the 
branches of the ])ortal vein in the liver, and the mesenteric 
veins, and gives rise to symptoms of dysentery and a 
peculiar foim of cinhosis of the liver In the early stage 
there is pyrexia and urticaria, indicating absorption of the 
toxins excreted hy the adult parasites, and is followed by 
a condition known as Infest nml Sclnsfoso^n ntsfs. A form of 
s})lenomegaly known as FAfypfuoi splenomegaly with cirrhosis 
of the liver and ascites, possessing features resembling 
infantile kala-azar also occurs as a com])lication 

Schistosoma japonicum —It is common in parts of 
Japan, China, Upper Burma and the Philippine Islands, and 
is confined to rice growing regions Avhere the conditions 
favourable for the life-cycle of these Avoims occur, rtz , flat, 
low-lying, freely watered country, abundance of inteimediate 
host and reaiiy accessibility of the definitive host These 
worms enter the skin through the sweat glands and the hair 
follicles Avhence the cercaria^ pass into the lymphatic and 
smaller blood vessels and then into the general circulation 
and linally into the portal vessels. They cause enlargement 
of the spleen and liver with ascites The ova are expelled 
with the stools. These flukes difl'er from the other two 
species in being smaller in size and having no tuherculations 
on the integument 

The disease is known as Katayama disease on account of 
its prevalence in the district of that name in Japan. 
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The difterenees of the morpliologica;! diameters of the 
three species are given in the following table* : — 

8. H. I S. M. ' S. J 

I I 

Male 1.5 cm. long, 1 ' 1 cm Jong, 1/J ! (Kff eni long, (UJ 
mm. broad. ' mm. Inoari niin. l)ioa(l. 

, Finely tubeicul- , (liossly tnbeicul- , Not t ii b (‘ i c ii I - 
ated Testes 4, , ated. T(‘stes S, at(‘d. Testes S, 
huge, iiostenor ' small, postiuaoi elliptical, ])Oste- 
aiid dorsal to ; and doisal to nor and doisal i 
I ventral suckei. | vential snckei to vential i 

! winch IS moie snckei 
piominent 

Female 2rm long, (12 mm. 1 1 cm. long. Old 1 2 cm. long. 0.4 
1 broad mm bioad mm. bioad. 

! dvai V in posteiioi | Ovaiy in anteiioi Ovaiy in middle 
third in Iront ot ' half ot body in of body. May 

' intestinal ca‘ca fiont ot union ot contain 2>00 i ipe 

' intestinal cava. ! o\a 

I Laige no ot tei- , Fggs 1 or 3, lat(‘- Fggs with latmal 

mimil spined eggs j ral spined, with knobs 
I spine diiected 
' posteiiorly 

! I Yolk glands disti 1 -' Yolk glands w'ldeU Yolk gl.nids w idl 

I I bated in post(‘rior j distribut(‘d in pos- de\ (doped Oc- 

! I touith of body. teiioi halt of body enpy posteiioi 

I 1 I halt of body 

Prophjjldxts — III places where the disease is coiiiiiioii 
one should avoid drinking or batliing in rivers, tanks, etc 
The water for drinking juirposes should either be boiled or 
filtered after having strained through cloth to renio\e water 
snails Allow the water to stand for 48 hours IxTore using, 
as any free cercaria, not being able to complete its life-cycle, 
would die if it cannot gain access to a man. (Contamination 
of the water Avith infected urine or fieces should bo luc- 
vented. Copper sulphate in strength of 1 in 5,000,000 may 
be used to kill the snails Case reduction may be secured by 
treating all infected persons with tartar emetic ; the usual 
method being to begin with 0 5 gr intravenously and working 
up slowly to 2 to 2 5 gr. ; the total quantity required being 
20 to 25 grs spread over 4 to 0 weeks Emetine may also 
be used. 

2. Fasciolopsis buskii (Intestinal Fluke) This in- 
testinal fluke is common in Assam, Straits Settlements, 
Sumatra, Borneo and Cochin-China. It lives in the small 

*i>yam and ArcTiibaid, Practice of Medicine tn the Tiopics 
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intestine of man and gives rise to gastro-intestinal disturb- 
ances The pig is the normal host or reservoir It is ;>0 mm. 
long, 12 mm. broad and 2 mm thick, and is the largest 
trematode parasite of man It is a thick, Hcsh-coloiired iluke 
of an elongated oval shape, the ventral surface hein^« cov- 
ered with spines arranged in transverse rows It possesscvs 
two suckers, one terminal, the other adjacent to it diid 
situated ventralJy. 

The Jife-cfjrle resembles tliat of Fascfola IiojHdicn (Dts- 
foniHni hop(iftcnoi). The embryo undergoes transformations 
in certain molluscs, species of Flmiorhts and Sr(f}ucvi ma, 
which serve as intermediate hosts The cercaiue, on becom- 
ing free in the water, encyst on fresh-w\ater plants, s])ecial]y 
the water chestnut, which, when consumed raw, ('on\ey the 
infection t o man 

3. Gastrodiscoides hominis (Intestinal Fluke) —This 
Hiike is found in India (Assam), Cochin Cliina, Federated 
Malay States and also in British (hiiana It- is found in the 
ciecum and large intestine of pig and in some cases the 
mouse doer. When fresh it is reddish in colour and is gene- 
rally 5-7 mm. long and mm broad w ith a teat-like ])ro- 
joction bearing an oral sucker The body is divided into an 



Fkj. 12tS. Fio. 129 .— (tAS'irodi^coidks H<n^xl^ 

F \M'I()LOL*SIS liVblvIl. (AfIEU IvilALIL Ft 0(\ Foiffil Sovietlf 

(Alter Odlnier) of Medtcme). 

.i.s . antei 101 siicKei ; in, iiiouth; p b., pliaiyiigeni bulb; ac, vential 
Mirkei; go., genital opening, nt., uteins; ov., o\aiy; va., vagina; 
v.s , vesiculis seminalis ; t, testis; v d., vas defeiens; i, intestine; e\.p , 
and e\.c., excretory pore; s.g., shell gland; R.S., recejitaculum seininis 
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anterior conical and a posterior discoidal portion forming* a 
ventrally concave flattened disc The acetabulum is in the 
posterior of tlie disc, circular and 2 mm. in diameter The 
cuticle IS smooth. It causes symptoms of dysentery in 
infected man These flukes are ex])elled by thymol 

4 Clonorchis sinensis (Liver Fluke) —It is a common 
parasite of man in the Ear East including Japan, Korea, 
Eormosa, Mauritius and India. In China, dog and cat are 
naturally infected with this parasite. It lives in the biliary 
passages causing enlargement of the liver, diarrluea, jaun- 
dice, anasarca and even death. The duke is 10-20 mm long 
and 2-5 mm. broad, oblong in shape, reddish in colour, flat 



Fi(, 120 — (ToNORcnrs Fi<. 121 -PAKACiONOiirs KiN<iKRi 

biNEAMs (Attei Looss ) (Partly aft(‘i Looss) 

(Foi lott(‘Miig, spc und(‘i iigui(‘ 128 ). 


and pointed anteriorly Ifs primary host is a gastropod 
Bfjflnntit \ iir. /apovtcff The cercaria esca])ing from 

the molusc enters the secondary host which is a fresh-water 
fish of the carp family where it gets encysted. When this 
fish is consumed half cooked the young clonorchis enters the 
human gut eventually r(‘aching the bile duct 

f()}} deiiemls upon ])roper cooking of the dsh and 
protecting the water sup])ly by prev^enting man and animals 
liarbouring the jiarasite from infecting the water. 

5 Fasciola hepatica (Liver Fluke). — This was formerly 
known as Dfstomniti hepaffCHm. It specially affects the sheej) 
causing a disease known as ^Miver rot^^ and conse({uently is 
of great economic value. It is 20 to ;>() mm. long, 8 to 12 mm 
broad with a narrow cone-shaped anterior projection bearing 
the oral sucker; the posterior is rounded It is pale-grey in 
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colour with dark borders. The intestinal canal is branched, 
both branches being furnushed with diverticula radiating 
onwards 

The fertilised egg when expelled from the bile duct into 
the sheep’s intestine is ])assed out with the fieces and be- 


comes a miracidiiim, which, 
if it encounters a fresh- 
water snail, enters its body 
where it is transformed 
into a tadpole-likc cercaria 
It passes out of the snail, 
sheds its tail and leaving 
the water moves up a grass 
blade wliere it encysts 
AMien this grass is eaten 
by a slice]) the young tiuke 
is set free in its intestine 
It then linds its way to the 
bile duct, makes fast to the 
duet wall and attains 
maturity 

6 Paragonimus rin- 
geri and P westermanii 
(Lung Fluke) —P rnujou 
occurs in the Last, chietly 
Koiea, fla])an, Formosa, 
China and the Pliilipjiines , 
and is found in the lungs of 
man. eat, dog, wolf, etc , 
forming tunnel or burrow 
of iiililtrated lung tissue. 
The sym])toms resemble 
those of tuberculosis with 



hiemopfysis It is somewhat 
trail s 1 u e ent . red d i sh-b r o w n 
in colour and oval in sha])e, 
though looks almost round 


FlO — F.VS('I<)L.\ llhl*ATl('\ 

(MaiKson\s 'I'lopical Drsea.se.s) 

01 lettei ing, see iiiidoi liguie 128 > 


owing to thickness If is 8-20 mm long and o-O mm broad, 
being blunt anteriorly The oral sucker is terminal or sub- 
terniinal, and the ventral sucker is placed anterioily to the 
middle of the body. The cuticle is studded with wedge- 


shaped s])ines wdiich differentiate it from the P ivesfet tuennt 


in wdiich the sjunes are arranged singly 

The miracidium after escaping from the eggs enteis the 
fresh-Avater snail, Mel an f a, Inch serves as the intermediate 
host, where it goes through the developmental changes Avith 
the formation of cercariie, which escape into the Avater and 
bore their way into certain species of fresh- Avater Crustacea 
where they encyst themselA^es in the liver, muscle or gills. 
Man is infected by eating raAv fresli Crustacea. In Korea and 
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Formosa uncooked crabs are not eaten; in tliese cases the 
cercaria probably enters the body through drinking water. 

Prevenfto'ti depends upon the use of pure water both for 
drinking and other purposes and by avoiding eating uncooked 
crabs, etc., which may harbour the young parasites. The 
sputum should be properly dealt with. 

Cestodes 

The members of this class Avhich are indigenous to man 
are long, flat and tapedike worms inhabiting in their adult 
form the intestinal canal They are usually segmented, white 
or yellow in colour, without mouth or alimentary canal, and 
lead a parasitic life by attaching themselves to the intestine 
by means of hooks and suckers The head is known as ^‘scolex,” 
the whole body a ‘^strobila,’’ and the individual segments 
as ‘‘proglottides The proglottides nearest the head are 
the smallest and youngest, while the terminal ones are the 
largest and most developed These worms arc commonly 
known as tape-worms. Of these Tcchhi T sa(fniat((, 



Fi<i 

Hlvd or T.enia solilm 

IRONT YlKW. 


Fk;. i:u 

OnK. of the middle bE(;MENT^ 
FROM A T.ENIA SA(UNATA. 


Ii, liooklets ; .s“, Mirkeis ; f, testes ; v d,, vasa defeienliM ; or , o\aiy : 
)}in summit of io^t(‘lIum ut , uteius; r, vagina *, c? , gmiital poie 


Dihofhriocephahis laf'tts and Ifijuionolepis xajta are found in 
the intestine, Avhile Echinococcus (jmuulosiis is found in the 
cystic or intermediate stage in the liver or other jiarts. The 
woim consists of a minute head and neck with a longer or 
shorter row of attached segments The head is about 1 mm. 
to 2 mm broad, provided with suckers by which these worms 
tix themselves to the intestinal wall Behind the head is a 
long narrow neck followed by rows of segments or proglot- 
tides of which the worm almost entirely consists. The 
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wliole tape-worm is therefore often regarded not as a single 
animal, but as a polymorphic colony. These se«meiits are 
small and im])erfectly (ieveloped and less delined near the 
neck, but grow larger and more defined towards tlie end 
The central and the more posterior ones are widl marked 
with lines of demarcation, and present well developed genera- 
tive organs. Since they live directly on th(‘. niitnnumt 
derived from their hosts, these worms are devoid of any 
digestive organs, but jiossess a complete water-^ aseular 
system which take the ioim of longitudinal tubes running 
down each side. 

The life-Jnsfortj oi these worms is interesting The 
mature proglottides are dislodged from the parent worm and 





Fk; Flf) — P(niTioNS of a Tj nia sagiNxVTa 

a. head, neck and coniinencing S(‘gin<nitati()n ; 6, cential and 
c, teiiniiKd pi oglol tides 

])ass out with the faeces, when the ova are set free, which 
retain their vitality for sometime If at this stage these ova 
are eaten by some animal capable of acting as an inter- 
mediate host” they continue their development until the 
shells are dissolved oil in the alimentary canal and an 
embryo witli six booklets is set free. These booklets enable 
the embryo to penetrate the wall of the alimentary tract and 
by way of the blood-stream or some other channel, reach 
some distant ])art The booklets eventually disappear and a 
cavity appeals and a fully formed head is formed from the 
walls of this cavity which becomes enclosed in a tibrinous 
capsule supplied by the surrounding tissues During the 
cystic or intmiiiediate stage, the parasite becomes a cys- 
ticercus and is knoAvn as Cytiticerevs celhilosce and may live 
foi many months If some tissue containing a living evs- 
ticercus is swallowed by an animal capable of acting as the 
^ delinitive host” the capsule is dissolved off by the gastric 
juice and the scoJex or the head is set free After attaching 
itself by its suckers and hooks to the intestinal mucous 
membrane it buds oil* successive proglottides from its distal 
extremity It takes about two months between the swallow- 
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ing of the cysticerciis and the passage of the first proglot- 
tides from tlie rectum. 

The inicrniediate Jiosf of T .solfttni is pig and tlie eggs 
enter the alimentary canal with contaminated water or soiled 
food. The onchosphere passes through the gut wall, enters 
the blood stream, settles down in the muscular tissue, loses 
its hooks and becomes Ctjsffcprrus ccJhdostc The eggs of 7 
.scuitnafa enter the gut of the ox when tlie onchospheres are 
set free in the small intestine They bore through the gut 
wall and enter the muscle and become (\fjsf/rerrf(s analogous 


ViG 13(). 

flYMKXOLianS 

NANA 


to T. .solifun 

Hymenolepis nana or Dwarf tape-worm. — It is a minute 
ta])e-worm parasitic in man, rat and mice, and is confined to 
Egypt, Soudan, Brazil, »Japan and the warm parts of south- 
ern Europe. It is also common in India, but because of its 
incorispicuousness it often esca])es notice 
ft is also common in United States where it 
atfects large number of cliildren It occurs 
in hundreds or thousands and gives rise to 
symptoms of pain, diarrluea, epileptiform 
convulsions, headache, etc , due lo absorption 
of toxins, produced by the parasites It is 
\ to 4 in long, 2^5 ^^ss broad, very 

slender, and when exjielled resembles a little 
strand of mucus. The scolex is sub-globular 
and IS provided with a well-developed rosf el- 
lum to which are attached 20-:)0 booklets 
The neck is long, the jiroglottides are short 
anteriorly but increase in size towards the 
end, although they are always more broad 
than long Each proglottis contains about 
80-180 or more eggs which are oval or globu- 
lar, double-shelled and are set free in the 
intestine It undergoes com])lete develo])- 
ment from the egg to adult stage without 
any intermediate hosf, the larval parasite 
enters the intestinal villus where it becomes 
a cysticercoid Later it moviNs into the 
lumen of the intestine, attaches itself to the 
mucous lining and ])roceeds to develop 
Diagnosis of its ])resence is done by examina- 
tion of the stool for the presence ot‘ eggs 
These worms are expelled by male f(5rn, oil of chenopo- 
dium, or carbon tetrachloride. 


NEM VT()J)I:S 

All round-worms occurring as parasites in man belong 
to the Order Nrmatoda They have very slender bodies 
without segments or appendages and are usually bisexual 
with a well developed alimentary tract and a mouth at one 
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end and an anus at the other. The males are usually smaller 
than the females ; some are quite harmless, while others are 
more dang^erous. The following are some of the im])ortant 
Avorms ])arasitic in man : — 

1 Ascaris lumbricoides. — In general form it resembles 
the common earthworm, being cylindrical and pointed at 
both ends, of ])inkish-grey colour with a glistening surface 
when alive They are the most frequent in ocoiirience of 
all the parasites and are especially so in children In tAveen 
the ages of three and five years The adult female measures 
about 7 to 14 inches, and the male from 4 to 8 inches, being 
as thick as a goose ((uill The cephalic extremity of botli 
male and female has three oval papilla^ furnished with tine 
teeth The sexual organs occupy the posterior half of the 
body, being at the junction of the middle and anterior third 
of the body. The female lays enormous numbers of eggs 
that have a thick vShell, outside Avhich there is often a 
clear, irregular, albuminous sheath When swallowed these 
eggs lind their way into the upper jiart of the small in- 
testine Avhere they develop into the adult form in the 
course of a month 

The eggs are present in great numbers in the faces, and 
infection occurs without there being any intermediate host, 
by means of contaminated drinking water or food Kecent ly 
infection through the skin by the larva and by breathing in 
of embryonated eggs as dust has been proved. 

Ascaris lumbricoides is found in all parts of the Avorld 
They occur in large numbers, in dozens and sometimes in 
hundreds in a single host. The effects are due to irritation 
giving rise to colicky pains, and in children often couA ulsions 
and other nervous symjitoms possibly due to toxins which 
the Avorms naturally possess, or excrete as a product of thmr 
metabolism. The worms are migratory in their habil s They 
have been found in the bile-duct, pharynx, trachea and ca cii 
lungs, giving rise to different symptoms They may be 
matted together in the intestine and cause intestinal 
obstruction. 

Prevention depends upon disposal of night-soil in such a 
manner as Avill make the transport of eggs andlaivie through 
Avater, food and air impossible. 

2 Enterobius (Oxyuris) vermicularis — These are com- 
monly called ‘‘thread Avorms’’ and are found mainly in cliil- 
dren They inhabit the colon, especially the caecum, av here 
they may exist in enoimous numbers As the females be- 
come pregnant they pass into the rectum and lay an immense 
number of eggs. The female is 3 to 2 inch in length and the 
male half that size. They develop from ova in about three 
Aveeks ; these ova do not develop unless passed through the 
stomach. They must, therefore, be passed per anus, and the 
host re-infected by the mouth before a new generation can 
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develop. Water and food contaminated with the ova are 
the common sources ot infection. The female worms crawl 
out ot the anus and deposit e^^s on the skin nearby which 
give rise to mucli local irritation and often lead to many 
ditfererit types of symptoms, e (j enuresis, cough, restless- 
ness, convulsion, etc. They may enter the vagina in the 
female, and cause vuh o-vaginitis, pruritus and Icucorrhcea 
The itching leads to scratching and thus the eggs are often 
deposited under the linger nails In careless and uncleanly 
persons the possibility of an auto-re-infection should be ke])t 
in view and steps taken to prevent the same Children 
scratch and then suck tlieir fingers ; therefore, a child with 
thread woims should liave its hands tied up in gloves during 
treatment so that the lingers will not reach thi^ anus. Tlie 
nails should be short and kept clean and dii)ped frequently 
in ([uassia infusion The anus should be smeared w ith dilute 
ammoniated mercury ointment every night before going to 
bed This not only allays the irritation and itching but kills 
the eggs The children should be isolated until a cure is 
elfccted 

3 Filaria. — The lilariie inhabit chiefly the blood vi^ssels, 
lymphatics, connective tissues, and serous cavities of their 
host. Their mode of development is unknown, although it 
has been clearly established that they complete their life- 
cycle tlirough parasitism in two sets of hosts The host in 
which the lilaria reaches maturity and gives birth to its off- 
spring is known as definitive host, the other being known as 
intermediary or secondary host In Filar hi ( XVuchcrena) 
hancrofti we have an example of double parasitism, man and 
certain species of mosquito 

Filarim are long slender thread-like worms with a curved 
or spiral tail They are mostly parasitic in man The 
Filarta {Wnchereria) hancrofti is found m the lymphatic 
glands and vessels, and the embryo is known as iHicrofilaria 
hancrofti The female has the appearance of a white thread 
about 3^ inches long. The male is very much smaller and 
less freiiuently found In both sexes the posterior end is 
blunt and the head slightly bulbous with a central un- 
protected mouth The generative organ is close to the head 
in females. The embryos (microfilarue) found in the blood 
are about one-nineteenth of an inch long and in breadth 
eiiiial to the diameter of a red blood cell They are provided 
with a tine sheath which they do not completely till and in 
which they can move backwards and forwards 

The nocturnal filaria is found only at night, or, if the host 
either by habit, necessity or choice, be a day-sleeper, during 
the day, thus showing that there is some condition of the body 
during quietude that is conducive to the appearance of the 
filaria in the blood. At midnight they appear in the greatest 
numbers, and Manson has estimated that there may be as 
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many as forty or tifty millions present in the blood of a single 
individual at that time. They gradually diminish in numher, 
and by six or seven in the morning entirely disap])ear 

The microfilanm hmicroffi are ])rodueed by the female in 
great numbers, and they aie so small that they pass readily 
through the capillaries. During the night some of the para- 
sites may be removed by various species of mosquitoes, 
viz. CiiJex and Aedes (Sfecfonujia) 

It has been shown that the embryo once in the stomach 
of the mosquito sheds its envelo])e, jiierces the wall of the 
stomach, and lodges in the thoracic visceia where it under- 
goes further development durirg two weeks, then finds its 
way into the proboscis to be discharged into the blood of 
the human host Once introduced into the human body it 
finds its way into the lymphatics where it matures and 
brings forth young, and in due course a new generation of 
larval filarim are poured into the lymph which may again 
infect the blood by passing through the lymph ducts into 
the thoracic duct and general circulation. It is evident, 
therefore, that like the malaria parasite tlie filaria is intro- 
duced into its human definitive host by mosquito bite 

Effects, — The most common cfi'ect observed is periodical 
attacks of lymphangitis with fever generally known as ele- 
phantoid fever These attacks are accom])anied by swelling 
of the affected limb, to be followed later by more or less ])er- 
manent (edema of a greater or lesser degree ^Several such 
attacks are followed by an overgrowth of the skin and 
subcutaneous tissue giving rise to cJcjdiavtiasts arah'nm 
Although the worm is primarily res])onsihle for the damage 
to the lym])hafic system, fh^ ]>af hological conditions in a 
large number of advanced cases of ele]>hantiasis have been 
shown by Acton to be due to secondary bacterial infection 
The toxin liberated by the adult female gives rise to allergic 
symyitoms, such as periodic headache, migraine and rise of 
temperature Once the case is developed few microfilaiim 
are found in the blood. The absence of embryos is due to 
the blocking of the channeds through which they would reach 
the blood-stream In some cases the lymphatics in the 
abdomen, scrotum, or the kidneys become varicose and filled 
with chyle giving rise to chylous ascites, lymph scrotum or 
chyluria 

Distrihiftiofi . — Filaria hancroffi occurs in most- of the tro- 
pical and subtropical regions and extends to North America, 
North Africa, China, Japan and Australia It is specially 
prevalent in low lying coastal and riverine areas as seen in 
India where the main endemic centres occur in the deltas of 
the great rivers pouring into the Bay of Bengal. 

A temperature ranging from 80® to 90® E and a relative 
humidity of above 60 are necessary for the noimal develop- 
ment of the microfilaria in the mosquito. Overcrowding is 
90 
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an important factor and infection is heaviest in towns and 
bi"* densely populated villages, but low in the cities, where 
good drainage and piped water siii)ply afford small chances 
for mosquito breeding on a large scale The microfilaria 
rate depends upon the density of the permanent population, 
the number of culex; present in the house and the effective 
period for transmitting the infection coinciding with the 
ciilex population In hyperendemic areas the first lesions 
are enlarged epitrochleiiu* or inguinal glands followed by 
ftlarial abscesses and later by elephantoid lesions of the 
arms, legs or breasts In endemic areas the blockage may 
occur higher up and hydroceles are common in young boys, 
and later on lymph varices of the cord * 

4 Dracunculus (Filaria) medinensis —This is com- 
monly known as Crnmea-worni disease or Dracoiif lasts and is 
found in the tro|)ical and subtro[)ical regions of Africa, 
Persia, Turkestan, Arabia, portions of India, West Indies, 
Fiji and parts of South America A])art from the hill tracts, 
the incidence in India per 100,000 prisoners varies from 
6 in Bengal to 3,9(U in Mysore and west Madras. 

The female is a thread-like worm generally 20 to 30 inches 
long. The body is more or loss transparent, milky-white, 
smooth and without any markings The 
tail ends in a ho ok- like process Nearly 
the whole of the worm is occupied by 
the uterus stuffed with embryos. It nor- 
mally lives in the subcutaneous tissue of 
man When the head of the worm comes 
to the surface, or points, it produces 
itching and burning followed by a blister, 
which eventually bursts, and shows a small 
round hole in the centre The transparent 
uterus in the presence of water discharges 
a milky-looki ng fluid containing myriads of 
embryos through this hole These embryos 
swim actively in water and enter the body 
cavity of fresh water crustacean, cyrlops or water-fleas, 
through the intestinal wall Within this host the embryo 
passes through two moults and becomes mature in about 
five weeks If the host dies a natural death the embryo dies 
with it Hut if it dies when immersed in 0 2 p (*. hydrochloric 
acid, or in the gastric juice when swallowed with infected 
water, the worm leaves the host and becomes very active 
It then enters the subcutaneous or intermuscular conniudJve 
tissue, especially of the lower extremity as this part of 
the body comes more in contact with puddles of water where 
its intermediate host cyclops lives As a rule it causes no 
symptoms, but when it becomes mature, it perforates the 
skin and escapes from the body. 

* Acton and Rao, Indian Medical Gazette, 1930. 
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Iiifectioa occurs from drinking water containing infected 
Cyclops Therefore certain factors contribute to the infection, 
a suitable temperature, presence of a suitable inter- 
mediate hosb, absence of liltered water supply and habits of 
the people regarding drinking water. One year generally 
elapses before the worm jiresents. 

Prr.nenUoii —From the hfe-history of guinea-worm it is 
evident that the prevention from this disease depends upon 
protecting drinking water from being infected by guinea- 
worm patient The cyclops are killed by heating the water or 
by adiling a trace of potash. ^ 0 grs of lime (CaO) in a jiint 
of water, with 9 5 grs of alkalinity per gallon and 5.2 parts 
of free OO 2 per 100,000 parts kill cyclops in ten minutes. 
The minimum optimum dose was found by Pradhan to be one 
drachm of CaO per gallon, repeated every two weeks. The 
water is lit for drinking after ten days. Wells and tanks 
which are approached by stejis arc the greatest source of 
infection In fact the infection is proportionate to the 
number of stepwells existing in the particular place. There 
should be arrangement for drawing water either by a pumj) 
or a bucket The wells should be properly protected by a 
parapet. (A diagram of a Step Well is given under Village 
Sanitation) 

5 Loa loa (Filaria diurna).— It is a thread-like worm 
of tropical West Africa and Uganda, and inhabits the con- 
nective tissues of man. It has a whitish, semi-transparent, 
iiliform and cylindrical body about one inch long, the female 
being double that size The cuticle bears numerous trans- 
lucent protuberances or tubercules. The embryo resembles 
that of Filarid hcuicrofti, but has a diurnal periodicifij 

of nocturnal as in the case of microlilaria bancrofti. The 
development takes place in the same manner as F. hancrofti, 
the insect vector being a day-biting, blood sucking fly known 
as ^‘mangrove ^ly’^ ChrifS 02 JS silacea and C. dnuidiafa. After 
entering the human body it takes several years to reach 
sexual maturity The microlilaria causes no sym])toms, but 
the adults move about freely in the subcutaneous tissues and 
sometimes pass across the eyeball under the conjunctiva, the 
only symptom being a sensation of itchiness during their 
slow movements d5ie adult worm causes painless localised 
(edemas, known as calabar swcllnufs. 

6 Onchocerca volvulus (Filaria volvulus).— It is a 
common parasite infesting the subcutaneous tissues of man, 
specially around the iliac crest, the intercostal sjiaces and 
the axilla, where it causes cystic tumour of the size of a 
pigeon’s egg. It is found in West Afiica, Cxuatemala and 
Mexico The head is rounded, and the body white and lili- 
form, tapering at both ends The cuticle is marked by trans- 
verse ridges. The males are 20 to 32 mm. long and 0.2 mm. 
broad ; the females being much longer, about throe times the 
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size of the males. The males lie coiled round the females in 
the tumours, the ])osterior end being embedded in the tissues. 
The uteri of the females being packed with embryos, no 
embryos are found in the peripheral blood slides In later 
cases embryos appear in tlie lymphatics outside the svv ellings, 
specially in or about the groins, and that is how the inter- 
mediate host, Sinnthimt danmosinn Gee page 415) when biting 

and sucking up lymph and blood 
gets infected, where the develop- 
ment of this lilaria takes ])laee. 

7. Ancylostoma duodenale ~ 
Hookworm is a common parasite 
of the intestine and causes a 
disease variously named Thus in 
Columbia it is known as Tnn-Tnn , 
in Euiope, Miner’s Anaemia or Tun- 
nel disease ; in Egypt, Egyptian 
or Tropical Chlorosis. The disease 
was tirst described in lG48,but the 
cause V as then unknown The hook- 
worm was tirst discovered in 1782 
and next noticed in 1780. In 1885 
Dubim described it ; since tlien the 
ancylostomum has been found so 
widely difl’used that it may be said 
to occur in all tropical and sub- 
tropical regions of Asia and 
America. It is also present in 
south of Europe, and is very pre- 
valent in India Obsei vat ions made 
in d life rent jiarts of Bengal show 
an enormous prevalence of this 
alfcclion Koughly about 5() to 10 
million people in Bengal aie in- 
fected with larger or smaller num- 
bers of the parasite In Egypt it 
is found present nearly at every 
postnioitem examination About 
70 p c. of the workers of the coal 
mines of Bengal are infected with- 
out causing any apyiaient hook- 
worm disease The luemoglobin 
index amongst the infected is 1 2 to 
1 5 p.c lower than among the unin- 
fected The predominant species of 
hookworm in the Asansol Mining 
8ettleraent is N, amencfwns^ which 
constitute 70 p.c. of the total number of worms examined. 

The International Board of Health (Eockefeller Founda- 
tion) is engaged in a widespread campaign against hookworm 
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infection not only in America, but also in many other parts 
of the world In (Jeylon, during 1928, about 500, 000 out- 
patients were treated, whereas in Madras Presidency, it is 
estimated that more than thirty-six millions aie infected 
with hookworm disease. 

Source of IvfecUon , — Infection generally takes ])lace 
through patients suffering from the disease or thiough 
carriers The number of eggs passed with the stool of a badly 
infected person has been estimated to be over 4,000,000, 
and as many as 4,000 worms have been recovered from a 
single patient, the usual number being from 50 to 125 per 
person 

Three distinct varieties of the worm are recognised The 
Ancylosioma duodeuale or the old form, A. brazil icnse reh 
ceijlanicuni, and NecMfor ((mertcauusy the New World species. 
All types are common in India, Ceylon, Malay States and 
Siam 

A. diiodenale is almost cylindrical, the males 8 to 11 mm. 
long and 0 4 to 0 5 mm broad, and the females 10 to 18 mm. 
long, 0.0 mm broad Its body is thread-like with a conical- 
shaped head, and a large bell-shaped mouth surrounded by 
a horny ca])sule, with four vertically situated hook-like teeth 
and two smaller vertical teeth on the dorsal side, by which 
the worm fixes itself to the mucous membrane. Towards 
the tail end of the male worm there is an umbrella-1 ike (‘.x- 
])ansion or copulatory bursa. Idie eggs are found in muddy 
water, or in warm moist earth where they liberate the 
embryos. These develo]) into larva^ which soon enter the 
dormant state, remaining (jiiiescent for an indefinite ])eriod 
until they are taken into the human stomach 

N americovus is shorter and more slender than A duo- 
den (dr The males measure 7 to 9 mm. in length and 0 8 mm. 
in breadth, and the females 9 to 1 1 mm. in length and 0 4 mm 
in breadfh The vulva is placed slightly in front of the middle 
of the body The adult worm lives in the small intestine 
and produces toxin. 



Fig. 140.— Eggs of Hookworm with Embryo Escaping 

FROM ITS EgGSHFLL 

A. hraziUense is much smaller than A, dnodenale, the males 
being 8 5 mm long, and the females 1 0 mm. 
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Man is probably the only host of this worm, altbougli the 
same species is said to be parasitic in certain monkeys The 
parasite inhabits the diiodeiunn and ii]>])er parts of tJie small 
intestine 

Mode of mi/. — Hookworm disease is pre-eminently 

a rural disease, being limited to imported cases in large cities. 
Two modes ot infection hav^e been proved experimentally, 
vi^. through the mouth directly, and through the mouth 
indirectly by way of the skin l^irect mouth infection may 
take place by taking embryos in drinking water, or soiled 
food, or from infected hngeis It is, however, of minor im- 
portance in the dissemination of the disease. 

The real source of hookworm infection is the fieces of 
infected jiersons and the only practnail mode of infection is 
that described by Looss through the skin. Tlie ova are passed 
with the stools of infected persons in the four-celled stage 
The eggs are clear, tliin-sbelled and colourless. They are 
ovoid in shape, and under the micios(*o])e look faintly 
greyish with a greenish or bluish tint Further develo])- 
ment depends upon the presence' of ox;\gen (air), a modeiate 
degree of warmth and some moisture, wlu'ii devclo])nient 
of the embryo in the eggs ])roceeds very rapidly, and within 
about 24 hours the eggs assume the characteristic tadpole 
stage. The newly hatched embryos are about t) 25 mm long 
with a blunt head Their growtli is also intluenced by air, 
warmth and moisture, the tood being su])]»lied by tlu' or- 
ganic matter in the fieces Whthin 48 hours alter hatching 
they become double their size, shed tlu'ir cuticle and enter 
the second or lai val stage. Under oyitimum (*onditions these 
la rvie become mature in 1 to 5 days, when they attain the 
infecitive stage and are ri'.ady for jicmd ration ot the linal 
host At this stage the larvie no longer feed, in fact they 
do not search for food, but live on the reseivc tood material 
stored up in the w^alls lining th(5 digestive tiacd Under 
favourable condition of moisture an<I warmth they lemain 
on the surface of the soil or wuthiii the upper layer and 
climb upon the siirfaiiC of any jirop'cting obp'cts, ejf dead 
leaves and sticks, soil yiartichis, etc , but only as fai as 
surface him of moisture ext (aids 

It was formerly believed that once the larva* reached 
the mature infective stage they live for a long time, even 
years. Tins, however, is not the case In Ualciitta in 
summer Cliandler found the lenglh of life to be Jess fhov in'o 
months^ the mortality being very great w ithin the fust three 
weeks At this stage they fiossess a svonderful ability to 
penetrate the skin to which they can attach themselves 
even after a very brief contact The skin of the foot; in 
persons going about without any protection is commonly the 
site for the entrance, although ankles, hands and arms may 
also be attacked. Once having tixed on the skin the larvie 
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leave behind the sheath and cause at the point of entiance 
dernuiiiUs, Avliich is variously known as ‘‘ground itch,” 
“toe itch” or “ground sore ” Alter reaching llie snbcntaneons 
tissue tliey entcu* tlie lyinpliatics and gain tlie blood stream 
Through the blood they are earned to the heait, tlicn on or 
about the third day pass to tlie lungs Lieaking thion^.’h 
the til in-wall ed alveoli tliey (uiter the bronchi, then via the 
trachea and (esojihagus reach the mouth, and are either 
coughed out or swallowed During this migration the thud 
moult takes ])lace and a terminal buccal capsule is formed. 
In the stomach they remain unirijuied by the gastnc juice 
and pass into the intestine on the se^enth day aaIicu the 
fourth moult takes place and the terminal buccal cai)sn]e is 
changed for what is known as a provisional buccal ca])sule 
On or about the Ibth day, after entering the body, the ])ro- 
visional buccal capsule is cast and the lal^a de\elo])s into 
the adult form. The worm becomes sexualh mature in three 
to four wrecks w hen cojurlation takes place and fertile eggs 
are lard 

— There is jirobably no disease in vhieh the 
symptoms are so variable as in hookworm disease They 
are mainly due to loss of blood 
and the etfects of a toxin 
which may have some destruc- 
tive action on the blood The 
most common symptoms are 
those of indigestion and dys- 
pc])sia Lackof energy, apathv 
and aniemia are common 
during the early days of tlie 
attack, henc(‘. the disease is 
also knowni as “lazy disease ” 

Excejit 111 severe and acute 
cases, or wdieri the condifion 
is of long standing the syiii])- 
torns are indelinite. In well 
marked cases severe arnernia Fio 141 — Oinuxn J)ijavix(^s 



and dropsy are characteris- 
tic Paljutation, shortmvss of 
breath and general weakness 
are often noticed The taste 
may often become ])erverted 
and some patients show a ci^av'^- 


^llOWlng lelativc huigtli, thuK- 
and .shape ol avei.ige N. 
atiiet uatms and A duadiniak', {1) 
K an(ft undo (2) same 

fomak* Uk (Inodcuale ; 

(4) same male 10. (A t t e i 
(diaiullei ) 


ing for eating earth, mud and lime 

The exact number of worms necessary to ])iodu(‘e any" 
serious etfects in man has been much discuss(*d While it is 
possible that some ])(U’sons can harbour cjuite a large number, 
several thousands, without fatal results, others show a 
marked lowering of hiemoglobin with only a tew woinis. 
Smillie and Augustine believe that “the greater proportion 
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of persons with hookworm infestation of sliglit degree suiter 
no measurable harm, and should be considered, not cases of 
disease, but carriers They hold that all infections with 
101 worms and upwards should require treatment. It should 
be remembered that when a patient is otherwise debilitated, 
as often liajipens in India, an infection with 100 worms or 
less may cause serious symptoms and require treatment 
Llenhficafton. — The distinguishing characters of the two 
common species are given in the following table, and the 
student should be able to differentiate them with a hand lens 
A diiodpnnle N. ruu encamps 

relative to tho thickness of Head srnallei lelative to the 
the body is larger and ^li^htly thickness of the body, and 
bent dorsally. bent consjnciiously dorsally at 

«in angh‘ of 00 or nioie. 

In males, hu)^a is short and Bmsa longer than broad, only 
broader than the adjacent pait a litth‘ bioadei than tlie ad- 

ot the body. jacent part of the body. 

Late) al rays M spuyAii iiinwi. Two lafetnl rays aie closely 

approximated and paiallel. 

lacidencp of Hookworm hifecfion. — The ditterent factors 
which intl lienee the spread of hookworm infestation are tem- 
perature, rainfall, humidity and the condition of the soil. 
The temperature is the ])rime factor in determining their 
distribution over the surface of tlie earth The most favour- 
able temperature for the development of the mature larval 
stage IS above 70® F provided the maximum does not greatly 
exceed (SO® p ((hiandler) Throughout the tropics and sub- 
tropics in tlie wet summer season the daily lange of temfiera- 
ture is usually witliin these limits, and therefore suitable for 
rapid developm 'oit of the necators. Next to tiunperat iire. 
rainfall considerably inllueuces the distribution of h()okA\oim 
The eggs and larvie cannot withstand elfect of dryness, and 
a dry soil acts as a powerful cent i oiling factor in the dis- 
semination of the worm xV close relationsbi|) exists between 
the annual rainfall and tlic amount of hookworm infestation. 
Chandler has shown that when the annual rainfall is below 
40 inches, even in the presence of soil infection, there may 
be a high incidence of light infestation, but heavy or even 
moderate infestations are absent or rare. When, hoxvever, 
the amount of rain is such as will kee]) the superiicial layers 
of soil continuously moist there is a high incidence of the 
disease which may reach 00 p c to 80 p c Other factors, 
besides rainfall, are drainag(‘x, tyjie of soil, humidity and the 
number of rainy d.vys over xvhich the rainfall for the month 
is distributed The influence of the soil on hookworm in- 
festation depends upon its suitability or otherwise for the 
development and continued existence of infective larvic. 4die 
moisture content of the soil is of gr(‘at importance, and 
Augustine found that 3 p.c. of moisture xvas the minimum 
amount in which the larviC could live in a sandy loam con- 
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taining some Inimus and a little clay Soils which a]>])ear 
moist are more favourable for the lar\a' than 1h(‘ a])parenl]y 
dry or nearly dry soils, even if Ihe latter lia\e enough 
moisture to prevent comjilete drying of the Janje Acidity 
in soil does not influence the incidence ot hookwoim infec- 
tion. In fact (^handler ‘has shown that se\eie infections 
occur in tea gaidens wlieie the soil is invariably acid, usu- 
ally with a 5 and 5 5 Similarly Avhen the soil is heavily 
impregnated with salt, even Avhen defalcation is indisorimi- 
natjC and ground saturated with strongly brackish water, 
there is no hookworm infection. 

Prophylaxis — Theoretically prevention of hookwoim dis- 
ease should be an easy matter, since its cause is known 
and all the characteristics of the parasite aie undei stood. 
But in practice it is one of the most ditticiilt disease to 
handle owing to its extensive prevalence, enormous repro- 
ductive power of the worm, rapid development of the ova in 
the infective stage, and because the infection is the diiect 
result of careless and tilthy habits. The problem of ])ro]>hy- 
laxis involves the folloiving — 

1 Extermination of tlie mature worms in the bodies of 
human beings, thus stojiping the danger of infec tion. 

2 Preventing the growth and existence of the lar\a‘ 

3 Preventing the infection by larvie that have de- 
veloped notwithstanding the above eftorts 

1 Exfrr^amafiO'K of the Mafare ironies. — The first ste]) 
in ihe prevention of the disease is to sto]) it in those already 
atfected Accurate diagnosis, careful treatment on modem 
lines followed by examination of the fjcces will to a great 
extent reduce^, the supply of ova and the possibility of fresh 
infection But there will still remain another source of 
danger through ^^carriers” who present no s])ecial syni])toms, 
or symptoms so mild as to pass unnoticed, but wh.o haibour 
from a few to a cou])le of hundred worms, vhicli lay eggs 
ill large numbers all the time These cairieis should be 
isolated and properly treated Periodical examination of 
all persons living in infected localities and under conditions 
favourable to the existence of larvic is necessary In mills, 
factories, plantations, etc , all workers should be similarly 
examined, and any one suffering from dyspejisia or amemia 
more carefully examined, and if any ova of ancylostomes 
are found in the fieces they should be segiegated and j)io- 
perly treated with thymol, beta-naphthol, oil of chenopo- 
dium or carbon tetrachloride 

2 Prerntf/iojf of Soil J'nfpcfion — The next essential is 
the prevention of soil infection. Ancylostomiasis ispic-emi- 
nently a tilth disease and the only means of infecting the 
soil is by evacuation of the bowels where the oia in the 
fa‘ces may later develop. Any measure to be useful and 
effective should be directed towards the prevention of this 
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source of infection The y)ractice of the peo})le to pass 
stools in or about the dwelling, open land or on the banks 
of rivers and tanks sliould be rigidly interdicted — a most 
ddticult task which the sanitaiian will have to face. The 
larvic are scattered liy rains and all traces of the heces are 
lost, but the porous moist earth becomes permeated with the 
larvm in the encysted and infectious stage SiiiVerers and 
the public should be impressed av ith the fact that tlu^ toul- 
ing of the soil is the cause of the tiouble, and the danger of 
soil pollution and the necessity of avoiding su(*h ])iactices 
should be forcibly brought home to them. Eor the j)re- 
vention ot soil jiollution, installation of sanitary latrines is 
essential. The construction and use of such ])rivies and the 
safe disposal of night-soil should be carefully ex])lained and 
their advantages clearly shown. Particular attention should 
be paid to providing easily ac(*essihle privy accommodation, 
especially where a large numbei of men congregate and 
work, e </ in mills, factories, in mining districts and along 
the highways of tratlic Septic tank latrines, or in their 
absence bored-hole latrines may be constructed {see pages 
309 and 200) These latrines must be easily accessible, so 
that neither indolence nor weakness aviII lead to the use of 
less secure areas. They must be inaccessible to animals 
and screened against tlies and other insects from transport- 
ing material from them. Wliile devising prn ies and sanitary 
accommodations, the habits and preiudices of the yieoyde 
they are intended to benefit, must be taken into account. 

The larva is killed in deep or running water, but can 
live for long periods in shallow water along the edges of 
streams — just the jilace used by peo])le for Avashing and 
other purposes Moist earth, especially if sandy, so as to 
retain moisture, or shaded by Aegidat ion, offers ideal condi- 
tions for the life of larva and should be dealt with ])ro])Crly 

3 Prevention of Infection — Considering the fact that 
infection and dissemination of the disease are mainly due to 
the Ignorance and uncleanly habits of the peo])le, it is 
essential that steps should be taken to educate^ the ])ublic. 
Law IS not the instrument best fitted to com])el a man to bo 
clean and live up to the rules of hygiene To be elective, 
the people must ajipreciate the philosophy and spirit- that 
originate such laws and measures They should not eat 
unwashed fruits or vegetables, and should not drink muddy 
water, or water from dirty recefitacles All water for drink- 
ing purposes should he purilled. Every one living in hook- 
worm areas should be taught the essential facts about the 
worm and its effects. Specimens, charts, diagrams, illustra- 
tions of patients before and after treatment with des- 
criptions should be exhibited, popular lectures given and 
pamphlets printed in the vernacular of the place, freely dis- 
tributed Cultivators and others working in mills, factories, 
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plantations, etc , where the disease prevails should he told 
of the danger of going about barefoot In lural aieas wheie 
people work on the fields the use of shoes by the cultivators 
IS unknown, and during the rainy season when the fields 
and roads are sloppy or partly inundated, villageis hardly 
ever have recourse to the use of boots and shoes Le tliat 
as it may, the utility of using hoots and shoes, and in their 
absence wooden sandals (Kluu rams), as a means ol leduciug 
and preventing infection should be impressed on the ])eople. 

Examination of Faeces for Ova.— The actual presence of hookAvoiin 
m a peihon sus])ect(‘(l to be infected may be determined eithei by 
miCToscopic examiiKition of the fieces tor ova, oi by ^elml(•ldal 
tieatment and th(‘ lecovery of woims e\])elled The following 
methods ai e g(‘neral I V used* 

ShiPfi} Method — This is also called slide method. \ smnll piece 
of f,ec(‘S IS emulsified with watei and a portion of it is placed along 
with a mixfuie of glycerin and satuiated solution of sodium chloiide 
eipial paits on to a slide A small area is fust mai bed on the slide 
with a grease piuicil. The eggs, owing to the diffeiiuice in the 
specific giavity, float on the surface and are S(‘en by a lo w -poA\ ei 
ob,i(*ctive 

(leufi ifiKicil Method -A mass of fa‘cal matter rs fust iiiiM'd with 
wuiter which is then jilaced in a centrifugal tube and centiifiiged 
The sujieinatant fluid is then poured off A satuiated solution of 
Na(M, 01 a mivtuie of glycerin and satuiated solution of Nat 4 eiiual 
parts IS added and thoroughly mixed Add enough lupiid to fill the 
centiifiigal tiibr*. t’enti ifuge again. l\emo\e ova x\ ith xvisjis of (ottoii 
and examine under a micioscope 

Dnect ('eiitnfiKjnJ Floatation (tdayton Lane) —This consists in 
(irst centi if iiging a suspension of one gramme of fivces in x^atel, then 
mixing tli(‘ sediment with about I8c. c of saturated solution of salt 
and c(‘nti it iiging again in a special tube with the surface of the fluid 
in contact with a cover glass Kemove the covei glass by a lajud 
iipw aid ])ull in oidei to lemove a large hanging drop Kxanune the 
diop by resting the co^eI bv the coiners on small plasticine ( ones on 
a slide w ith drop side dow n. The essential sjiecial ap])aiatus consists 
of special centrifuge bin Kets provided xvith hoi ns to ])it‘xent the 
cov(M glass from slip]ung while cent r if uging. s])ecial flat-bottomed 
tubes of airpropi late size, and cover glass 0 5 mm thick 

Isolation of Larvae from Soil -Tlie isolating ap])aiatus consists of 
funnels 9 cm in di.imetei, and a filter xvith sieve (1 mm mesh) 'fhe 
si(‘ves aie lined x\ ith one or two thickness of fine muslin The sterns 
ai(‘ titt(‘d with india-iubbei tubing fixed with a glass nozzle at the 
fie(‘ end Th(‘ tubes ai e controlled bx" clani])s 4di(‘ soil sanijih's or 
soil culfuies ai(‘ placed on the sieve, and watm at a tempmatui e rang- 
ing between llh"* to I2(r is jioured into the funnels to a level xvhicli 
reaches into th(‘ soil but nof abov<‘ The appaiatus is left standing 
ovei night Th(‘ water is drawn ofl* into th(‘ centrifugal tub(‘s and 
centi if ug(‘d and the deposit examined toi la i v ie 



CHAPTER XXI 

RESTRAINT OF INFECTION 

IIvviNcf read in the preceding chapters tlie nature of the 
different infective agents and the various means by wliicli 
they are carried into the human system, one can now ap- 
lireciate the importance of the measures calculated to pre- 
vent or restrain the spread of different infectious diseases 
Modern research has thrown considerable light on what 
formerly was full of darkness, and although much remains 
to be done, yet whatever progress has been made has ex- 
posed many defects and brought many changes in the older 
methods of prevention. Thus, our knowledge with regard 
to the transmission of malaria and plague has directed our 
attention to protection against mosiiuitoes and destruction 
of rats Similarly our knowledge regarding certain food 
stuffs acting as a source of danger has led to the introduc- 
tion of inspection of animals before slaughtering, model 
dairies, cow-sheds, slaughter houses, etc. 

In order to fight with the different infectious diseases 
effectivelv it is of primary importance to be acquainted with 
the habits of the different organisms, and as filth, foul air, 
bad water and unhealthy surroundings are essential for their 
existence, cleanliness is the weapon to be used against them 

Before discussing the special prevcuitive measures for 
individual infectious diseases it is necessary that the student 
should underst and the general princi])les of t he following : — 

1 Nofifiraftofi — This requires every practitioner who 
diagnoses a case of infectious disease to notify to the Health 
Officer or Civil Surgeon of the district to enalile him to take 
necessary precautions at once 

2 Lsolafion of the infected person 

d In certain more dangerous diseases, like plague, 
smallpox, etc , (juarmifme may be imposed on pei'sons who 
have been in contact with the patient 

4 Protective inoculation or production of art f final nu- 
m nn}fy 

5 Din nf action 

1 . Notifk^ vtiox 

By ‘‘notification^’ is meant the immediate intimation of 
the outbreak of every case of infectious disease to the 
Health Officer or sanitary authorities 

Notification of all infectious diseases to the sanitary 
authorities is only a means to an end, as it enables the Medical 
Officer of Health to take immediate measures for preventing 
the further spread of the disease by isolation and disinfec- 
tion, and other necessary action According to Whitelegge 
the advantages of compulsory notification are: — 
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(i) Early and complete knowledge of all cases of noti- 
fiable disease, and thus of its whole prevalence and distribu- 
tion in the district or town. 

(ti) Power to exercise such supervision as may be neces- 
sary, over every case during its whole course, and to enfoice 
due observance of the provision of the Public Health Act 
as regards isolation and disinfection. This is of gieat im- 
portance in the case of outbreaks of diphtheria, scarlet or 
typhoid fever in dairies, schools, etc. 

(???) Oppoitunity of removal to hospital of every suitable 
case; other preventive measures, as vaccination in cases of 
small-pox can be offered 

(???) 0])portunity of investigating the sanitaiy condition 
of all households where cases of enteric fever, or diphtheiia, 
or other notiliable disease may occur 

(?;) Power to control the spread of infection through 
schools or other centres, by excluding members of infected 
households. 

(???) Means of detecting at once any suspicious grouping 
of cases around schools, and examining milk-supplies, water- 
supplies, and other common foci. 

Immediate notification enables the authorities not only 
to isolate the sufferers and thus prevent them from acting 
as centres for disseminating the disease, but also to find out 
the real and original source of the same With the jioor, 
isolation in a hospital not only ensures proper treatment 
but also better comfort 

There is no Notifiable Diseases Act in India. Only a 
limited number of municipalities and Ihe presidency towns 
enjoiii medical practitioners to report infectious diseases, 
particularly cholera, small-pox, plague, typhoid fever, and 
diphtheria, occurring in private or public houses. Put this 
has ])ro^ ed to be of little value. It is important also that 
the sanitary authorities should be in a iiosition to adopt im- 
mediate steps for the isohation of patients at home, and for 
their removal with due care to special isolation hospitals 

Section 877 of the Bengal Mnnicinal Act einpowei s the Foininis- 
sioneis to (‘ntoic(‘ all medical practit loneis, oi owneis of housi's fo 
inform of the existence of a case of any dangeioiis disease in any 
building othei than a public hospital. Section 378 empoweis the 
(^ommissioneis to remove to a hospital all patients siiffeiing fiom a 
dangerous disease and who aie also without piopei accommodation 
oi lodging 01 aie lodged in such a manner that they cannot be effec- 
tually isohited so as to preyen t infection or contagion. Section 379 
empo\yeis the Commissioners to cleanse or disinfect infected hiiild- 
ings, tanks, pools, etc , and under section 380 to destioy huts, sheds, 
etc., ns the case may be. 


2, Isolation 

Isolation is sey)aration of the sick, in case of any infec- 
tious disease, from the rest of the household, to render trans- 
mission of contagion from the sick to the healthy impossible. 
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For persons in easy circumstances isolation can be satisfac- 
torily carried out at home. But for the poor who live in in- 
sanitary bnsfces or quarters, with insutlicient accommodation, 
and in schools, workshops, etc., the sick should always be 
removed to the nearest isolation hospital as soon as the in- 
fective nature of the disease is reco^^nised. 

Home or Private Isolation. — For the isolation of persons 
suffering from infectious diseases in their own houses the 
following points should be observed: — 

(a) Whenever practicable the number of rooms should be 
two, outlie top lloor, or in a detached portion of the buihhn|^. 

(b) All furniture, clothes, etc , not required for the patient 
should be removed beforeliand 

(c) The doois should either be kept closed, or a screen 
soaked in some disinfectant solution, like 1 in 20 carbolic 
acid, should be hung over them This not only prevents 
germs from being carried by the wind, but also acts as a 
danger signal to the visitor 

(d) The windows should be kept open for free circulation 
of air. 

(c) No one except those who are in actual charge of the 
patient should be allowed in the room. The nurses or attend- 
ants should take good care to wash their hands with some 
antiseptic lotion and disinfect their changed clothes. The 
dress of the attendants should be of some non-absorbent 
material which can readily be washed Fresh dresses for 
nurses and attendants should be kept in the adjoining room 

(/*) No clothing or utensil should be taken out of the sick 
room without previous disinfection. 

(r/) Excreta and food remains should be removed in vessels 
containing some strong antiseptic and then buried or burnt. 

(h) Neither visitors nor any member of the house should 
enter the room, but if necessary should speak through the 
screen or window 

(0 When the danger of infection is over, the patient 
should be washed and bathed thoroughly with soap and water, 
and have a complete change of clothes before being allowed 
to mix with other people 

(y) Flies and mosquitoes must be absolutely excluded 
by screens ; those already ])resent in the room should be 
destroyed 

It need hardly be said that the above precautions are 
very dithcult to be carried out thoroughly in a private house, 
even if the patient and the family give the most willing 
assistance It should be remembered that a very imperfect 
and incomplete isolation is better than none, and may serve 
the useful purpose of checking the spread of an infectious 
disease It is better, whenever possible, to remove the 
patient to the hospital, where he will be less dangerous to 
his own people and his neighbours; and where he will be 
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assured of proper treatment and save the household of the 
risk and anxiety of further infection. But how far isolation 
is able to control mass infection and prevent epidemics is a 
controversial point. It is possible by a vigorous policy of 
isolation to restrain the source of infection and prevent 
further spread of such diseases like smallpox, cholera and 
pneumonic plague, where the contagium usually passes from 
one to another directly without much aid of intermediaries 
But in cases where the symptoms are masked in the early 
stages, as in measles, winch is highly infective in the jire- 
eruptive stage, or where the transmission takes place thioiigh 
intermediaries or carriers, the isolation of kno^^ ii cases, when 
they are diagnosed, can have at most a jiartial effect on the 
general prevalence, since infection is continually coming 
along channels beyond its control 

Isolation Hospital — In every town it is necessary that 
provision should be made for the accommodation and treat- 
ment of infectious cases This is best carried out in an 
isolation hospital The essential features of an isolation 
hospital are that the site should be dry, healthy and well 
drained, and although well away from congested quarters 
yet nob far enough to cause inconvenience. Separate wards 
should be provided for admission and treatment of dill’erent 
infectious diseases. In India this is only done for cases of 
smallpox, cholera, and plague. A floor space of 144 sq. ft 
should be allotted for each patient, with about 6000 cubic feet 
of fresh air per hour. One bed for every 1000 of the popula- 
tion IS to be calculated upon There should be a special 
observation ward where all suspected cases may be kept 

Proiier arrangements should be made for the supply of 
pure water and removal of excreta and disinfection of soiled 
clothes, bedding, etc In any case a steam disinfector is 
essential which should serve both for the hospital and also 
for the local health department It is better to keep sepa- 
rate ambulances for the removal of the sick, but when ordi- 
nary carriages or palanquhis are used care must be taken to 
disinfect them thoroughly 

Ambulances.— These may be either wheeled, or carried 
on the shoulders as doohrs are When wheeled, they had 
better be rubber-tyred ; they may be drawn by horse, bullock 
or man ; but the motor ambulances appear to be the best of 
all. They should be kept in all police stations and public 
places, and should be thoroughly disinfected after each 
use. 

Secjreqafion of the inmates of infected houses in special 
camps is sometimes adopted as a precautionary measure for 
early detection of any case occurring amongst them During 
the tirst outbreak of plague this method was adopted hy the 
Grovernment of India 
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3. Quarvxtine 

This is especially directed to the detention of healthy 
travellers after their departure from an infected place. 
Quarantine means detention of all persons exposed to infec- 
tion for at least the longest incubation period of the disease. 
In theory ([uarantine appears to be a very effective means of 
stoppin<r communicable diseases, but in actual practice this 
has invariably failed The disadvantages are that it imposes 
restrictions on commerce and causes inconvenience to travel- 
lers 

Quarantine may be (t) inward^ t c. when quarantine is 
imposed on a healthy town for its own protection; or (u) 
outward, when it is imposed on an infected town or village 
for the protection of the surrounding country If the patient 
is removed to a hospital, and disinfection of the infected 
house is properly carried out, it is not necessary to keep the 
family under quarantine If the case is treated privately, 
the household must be placed under (piarantine until the last 
case has ceased to be infectious and the final disinfection has 
been completed Quarantine has been divided into *. — 

(a) Infernafio'ual Quarantine , — This consists in compul- 
sory isolation at the port of all persons coming from an in- 
fected place, or of persons who have been in contact with 
any case of infectious disease against which quarantine has 
been imposed 

The International Sanitary Convention of 1926, (see 
page 12), sought to devise uniform methods for the control 
of imported diseases without unnecessary interference with 
trade The Convention encourages protective anti-cholera 
inoculation at ports of departure ; and general six-monthly 
destruction of rats on ships In the case of yellow fever, a 
ship arriving from an infected port may be claimed as 
healthy if, while there, she lay not less tlian 200 meters off 
shore or from hulks— this distance being beyond the llight of 
Aedes— or if she has been satisfactorily fumigated Ships 
carrying typhus and smallpox are not to be classed as in- 
fected, but subject to isolation, supervision, vaccination or 
delousing, as the case may be, are to receive immediate 
pratique 

The Office International d’Hvgiene Publiquehas for some 
time been engaged in the consideration of the advantages 
which the employment of wireless telegraphy presents for the 
transmission of sanitary information by ships prior to their 
arrival in port. As a result of the investigations a general 
report was prepared which was accepted by the Permanent 
Committee and which aims at the recognition of a few 
standard messages, universally understood in the quarantine 
practice of every port, which would be sent by the ship to 
the nearest land receiving station, preferably not more than 
twelve or less than four hours before arrival at the port. 
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The Port Sanitary Authority would eventually receive the 
messages, and, depending on their nature, would decide 
whether or not to permit the ship to enter the port with or 
without a medical examination, or to require it to anchor in 
the quarantine station of the port. This expedites the normal 
quarantine procedure and assists the Port Medical Officer 
by supplying him with advance information. A special code 
is used to save expense. 

(6) Scholastic Quarantine. — Since children are more sus- 
cepitable to infection, due measures specially to check the 
spread of the disease amongst them should be taken Children 
from an infected house during the period of quarantine 
should not be permitted to attend school until the last case 
has ceased to be infectious. Closing of schools should not be 
enforced unless there be a clear prospect of jireventing the 
spread of the disease (See Medical Inspection of Schools). 

(c) Domestic Quarantine. — This often becomes necessary 
for members of an infected household In the case of small- 
pox every member of such a house should be placed under a 
strict watch for a period of at least ten days after the last 
contact or until such persons are successfully vaccinated. 
Whenever possible quarantine should also be insisted upon 
with milk-men (Goatas). tailors, washer-men, etc. All per- 
sons, particularly children, should be strictly prohibited from 
entering into an infected house 

Objections to Quarantine. — The objections to quarantine 
are as follows : — 

1 The infective period in some diseases being much 
longer than any period of quarantine, the infected persons 
and the contacts may carry infection for a longer period 
than can well be covered by quarantine. 

2. Quarantine very often interferes with food-supplies, 
and may thus cause privation and jiredisposition to disease ; 
and by interfering with trade it alters prices and affords 
strong temptation for evasion. 

:>. The association of the healthy with the sick in a place 
(Lazaretto) is not only undesirable, but tends to keep the 
disease alive. 

I. The disease is very often concealed owing to fear of 
quarantine. 

4. IMMUNITY 

By imniiinitij is meant non-susceptibility to a given 
disease or a given organism either under natural conditions 
or under conditions experimentally produced. By tolerance 
is meant partial or limited form of immunity. Although the 
term is generally applied to a condition produced after 
repeated use of certain drugs like opium, it is now used 
increasingly to denote the peculiar form of partial immunity 
that is developed in protozoal diseases like malaria. As a 

30 
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result of continued infection and reinfection with the malarial 
parasite a condition is established in which the host is able 
to live a more or less healthy life and to offer some resistance 
to reinfection while still harbouring the parasite in small 
numbers. This tyjie of infection-immunity is spoken of as 
Holerance* or ^premunition\ 

The existence of immunity to infection was recognised 
ages ago In ancient India and China the people had made 
the simple observation that a person who had recovered from 
an infectious disease, such as smalljiox, was theiealter lesis- 
tant to reinfection by the virus of the same disease. Thucy- 
dides in Greece had also made a somewhat similar obsei vation 
wdtli regard to plague. Although these people knew of 
the existence of immunity, it was not until the latter part of 
the eighteenth century that the true foundation for the 
study of immunity w^as laid. Jenner through his monu- 
mental work on smallpox vaccination ga\e a great im])etus 
to the subject. Further progress was achieved througli the 
researches of Pasteur in hydrophobia and antlirax ; Koch in 
tuberculosis ; Loeffler, Behring, Koux and Kitasato in dipli- 
theria, tetanus, and pneumonia ; Haffkine in jilague and 
cholera ; and Wright in enteric. Although our know ledge of 
immunity mechanism is incomjilete even now, many valuable 
contributions have been made on the subject within the last 
two decades. 

For purposes of description immunity may be classilled as 
follows : — 


A. Natural 01 
Inherited 


species 

lacial 

individual 

I'licitiiial — tbiough attack of disease 


. active 


B, Acquired j 


artificial— induced tliiough inoculation of 

(а) living viiulent viius, 

(б) living attenuated viius, 

(c) dead vnus, 

(d) toxin of VIIUS. 


^passive 


''natural oi congenital - thiougli tians- 

fereiice of antibodies 
from mother to 
child. 


^induced— through inoculation of 

(а) anti-toMii serum, 

(б) anti-bactei lal seiiim, 
(c) convalescent seium 


A. Natural Immunity. — This form of immunity is pos- 
sessed by man and animal either from biith or acquired 
during growth by virtue of its sfiecdes, racial or individual 
peculiarities. As an instance ot mnnnmiy may be 

mentioned the immunity of hens against tetanus, and of dogs. 
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rats and mice against tuberculosis The immunity of certain 
races to certain diseases, as for example the immunity of the 
negro to yellow fever, is considered by some as racial im- 
munity Again some families are more resistant to certain 
diseases than others. Certain individuals also show varying 
degrees of immunity to some of the infectious diseases. In 
times of epidemics all persons exposed to infection do not 
contract the disease and even among those who develop it 
there are some who suffer more severely than others. All 
this is due to individual immunity Natural immunity is 
neither absolute nor permanent. Through the administra- 
tion of large doses of infective mateiial it is possible to break 
down this immunity The immunity of the hen to tetanus 
for example may be overcome by giving massive doses of 
tetanus toxin. In the same way it is also possible to enhance 
natural immunity by artificial means. 

B Acquired Immunity — Immunity may be acquired 
in two ways — actively^ or pashtvehj It is called (^) active 
when the individual’s own tissues ])lay an active part in the 
process of acquiring tlie resistance, and (//) when the 

resistance is acquired through introduction from without, 
of ready-made protective substances or antibodies from other 
animals of the same or another species. 

I. Active Acquired Immunity —This again may arise 
(a) naturally, or {h) maybe artificially induced. 

(а) Natural Active Acquired Immunity — It is well-known 
that an attack of an infectious disease confers upon a person 
a certain amount of immunity from a second attack. The 
immunity that is so developed is known as natural active 
acquired immunity. While in smallpox, measles, chickenpox, 
plague and typhoid fever a high degree of immunity follows 
an attack of the disease ; in influenza, pneumonia and gonor- 
rhoea little or no immunity is conferred by an attack 

(б) Artificial Active Acquired Immunity. — When active 
immunity results from inoculation of material containing 
antigenic substances derived from bacteria or viruses, it is 
known as artificial active immunity. The term vaccination is 
applied to all metliods of artificial active immunisation and 
the material used for vaccination is known as vaccine. A 
vaccine may consist of (?) living virulent virus, (ii) living 
attenuated virus, (iii) dead virus, (iv) split products from 
viruses, or (?’) toxins. Various terms are also used to denote 
the method of manufacture of vaccines Thus we have : live 
vaccine, in which the organism is alive and not dead ; sen- 
sitised vaccine, which is made by mixing the organisms with 
specific immune serum ; autogenous vaccine, which is made 
from the organism that is causing the infection in the 
patient ; stock vaccine, which is made from organisms obtained 
from similar condition in other patients ; polyvalent vaccine, 
which is made from several strains of the same organism 
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isolated from different cases; mixed vaccine, which is made 
from two or more different organisms ; detoxicated vaccine^ 
which is made after removal of endotoxin of organisms ; lipo 
vaccine, which is made by suspending organisms in oil instead 
of saline ; phijlacofjen, which is made from solutions of bac- 
terial cell bodies so as to be readily assimilable. 

Vaccines are generally given by injection in one or more 
doses at suitable intervals. Immunity is developed some 
days or weeks after the last injection, and is highly s])ecilic 
being effective only against the organism iiseil for the 
preparation of the vaccine The degree and duration of 
immunity vary considerably in different cases After small- 
pox vaccination it is high and lasts a considerable time 
(several years) ; after vaccination for diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, typhoid, cholera and jilague it is moderate and lasts 
for several months ; and after vaccination for inffuenza, and 
pneumonia it is sliglit and lasts a very short time only. 
Natural active immunity confers better and more lasting 
protection to an individual than artificial active immunity. 
The latter is of very great value in the prevention of disease 
and of limited value in treatment 

II. Passive Acquired Immunity.— If an animal is im- 
munised by giving a series of injections of a vaccine in gradu- 
ally increasing doses and at suitable intervals, its serum is 
found to contain protective substances or antibodies which 
when injected into a susceptible animal confers immunity 
upon it, provided the serum is given either at the time of, or 
a short time after, the occurrence of infection The im- 
munity that is thus conferred through the injection of serum 
containing specific antibodies from another animal is known 
as XKissive immunity. This immunity is of short duration 
and is of particular value in treatment — chiefly for tiding 
over a crisis Avhen antibodies are lacking in the blood of the 
patient* In diseases like diphtheria, tetanus, measles and 
poliomyelitis, passive immunisation has not only been used 
for curative purposes but also in prophylaxis. 

Antisera are of three different types Different terms 
have been used to denote the nature of these anti-sera 
When bacterial cell body itself is used in the manufacture of 
an anti-serum the antibodies elaborated are found to have 
the power to agglutinate, opsonise, kill, or lyse the bacterial 
cell. The anti-serum in this case is known as anhhacterial 
serum. Examples of such serum are anti-streptococcal, anti- 
meningococcal and anti-plague serum. On the other hand if 
the filtered toxin of a bacterium is used for the manufacture 
of anti-serum then the protective substances present in 
it have the power to neutralise the toxins of the organism 
only and in this case the serum is known as antitoxic serum. 
Examples of such serum are anti-diphtheritic and antitetanic 
eerum. In virus diseases like measles and poliomyelitis the 
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serum of recovered cases contains specific antibodies for the 
virus Such sera have been used for passive immunisation, 
and are known as convalescent sera. 

Two terms, commonly used in connection with immunity 
in recent times, need a word of explanation. They are 
herd immunity and local immunity 

Herd Immunity — By herd imni unify is meant the im- 
munity of a group of people or a community taken as a whole. 
In the study of epidemic prevalence of infectious diseases, 
it is found that a consideration of herd immunity is of 
greater importance than that of individual immunity. It is 
w^ell-known that epidemics disap])ear from a community long 
before 100 per cent, of the individuals composing the herd 
become immune In a community of 100 persons complete 
immunity will be established (‘ven when, say, only 70 persons 
in it are actually immune The other -10 persons although 
susceptible enjoy freedom from infection by virtue of their 
belonging to the herd. Thus herd or mass immunity differs 
from individual immunity Furthermore a herd in addition 
to becoming immune in a manner similar to an individual 
can also become immune through a process of natural selec- 
tion, i.e through the weeding out of the siisceptibles in 
successive generations by disease and death Similarly ex- 
amples of low resistance of certain populations to infections 
wuth which they have not come in contact yireviously for 
many generations are numerous in epidemiology. (Tuber- 
culosis among the aboriginal African tribes). 

Local Immunity.— This term has recently been employed 
by Besredka to denote the resistance offered by tissue cells 
to infecting agents In opposition to the popular view ho 
believes that the cells of the tissue attacked are the ceils 
primarily concerned in proteclion and not antibodies or 
phagocytes In typhoid and dysentery the causative orga- 
nisms attack the intestines and in anthrax the skin If in 
these diseases the 1 issues attacked are rendered jireviously 
insusceptible then Besredka belie^es that the animal would 
behave as if completely immune. This immunity which is 
dependent upon the development of nonsusceptibility of 
tissues to the toxic action of organisms is known as local 
immunity In connection with local immunity the term 
antivirus is often used It is the name given to the material 
used for inducing local immunity It is either a killed cul- 
ture of the organism or a tiltiate from such culture Experi- 
mentally Besredka has shoAvn that the application of sta- 
phylococcus or streptococcus antivirus to the shaied skin of 
rabbits confers vsubseipient immunity to infection with these 
organisms Some therefore believe that antivnus has valu- 
able curative and protective yiropcrties. Dressings soaked 
in antivirus have been used in the treatment of staphylo- 
coccal and streptococcal infections 
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Bacteriophage 

The subject of bacteriophage is considered after immunity 
because, according to one view phage consititutes one of the 
defences against the ravages of pathogenic bacteria and is 
an essential factor both in cure of disease in the individual 
and in the decline and disappearance of epidemics from 
communities. The more widely phage is distributed in a 
community and its environment, the less is that community 
likely to suffer from epidemics As this view of the import- 
ance of phage is not accepted by all, the public health 
authorities of this country are at present engaged in investi- 
gating the question further and therefore a consideration 
of the subject here will be found both necessary and helpful. 

In 1917 d’Herelle found that the filtrates obtained from 
the liquid fieces of bacillary dysentery cases, when added in 
small quantities to young cultures of hacilhis dysenterice 
(Shiga), produced lysis of the bacteria after a period of in- 
cubation Filtrates of these lysed cultures also showed 
similar lytic ])ropeities This property was not only trans- 
missible in series indetinitely from culture to culture but was 
also capable of growing in strength in each culture. From 
this d’Herelle suggested that the lytic agent was an ultra- 
microscopic virus and named it bacteriophage. Although the 
majority of subsequent workers are inclined to accept this 
view of d’Herelle yet there are some who believe that the 
lytic agent is a non-living substance of the nature of enzyme 
This difference of ojiinion has stimulated greatly the study 
of phage and has led to very fruitful results. As a con- 
sequence, we are in possession of a good deal of facts regard- 
ing the properties of phage and its mode of action on bacte- 
rial organisms. Briedy, the most important properties of 
phage are its ffltrability, its ability to multiply in the pre- 
sence of young growing bacteria, its resistance to heat and 
alcohol, its susceptibility to acids and alkalies, and its ability 
to act as an antigen And as regards its action on organisms 
we know that in the presence of speciGc phage bacteria may 
get lysed, alter in virulence, change their cultural charac- 
teristics and become modified as regards antigenic properties. 
The organisms most susceptible to such action by phage are 
the members of the colon-ty[)hoid group and the vibrios 

The value of phage so far as the clinician and the public 
health worker are concerned is dependent upon its thera- 
peutic value In diseases like choleia and dysentery the 
use of a specific highly potent phage is said to be of some 
value both in treatment and prevention. In India at the 
present time phage is being manufactured in several im- 
portant laboratories on a large scale and is being tried ex- 
tensively in the field for the cure and control of cholera. 
Experiments so far carried out independently in the 
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provinces of Madras, Assam, and United Provinces, have 
not yielded any conclusive results. All that can be said at 
present regarding the value of pharje in cholera is (i) that 
in prophylaxis there is some evidence that administration 
of phage helps to reduce mortality though not morbidity, 
and (ii) that in treatment giving of phage is better than 
giving no treatment, but it is not distinctly better than 
giving other recognised forms of treatment. (For further 
information on phage, mde section on Cholera). 

5. DISINFECTION 

Disinfection means destruction of the specific organisms 
of infectious diseases. Disinfectants or germicides are sub- 
stances which destroy pathogenic microbes, i.e. those which 
cause communicable diseases, and so prevent them from 
spreading Antiseptics only inhibit growth and do not neces- 
sarily kill the microbes. Deodorants or deodorisers oxidise 
products of decomposition and so adsorb or destroy offensive 
smells 

Practical disinfection is utilised for * — 

1 Destruction of microbes deposited on walls, crevices, 
floors, etc., of rooms, furniture, and other articles 

2. Destruction of disease germs in bedding, clothing, etc. 

It is not enough to know that a substance is a dis- 
infectant, but the quantity to use and the degree of concen- 
tration required are important factors It is also necessary 
that the disinfectant should come in direct contact with the 
micro-organisms. Some deodorants destroy offensive odours 
by simply substituting an agreeable or a strong smell 
without destroying the organisms giving rise to putrefactive 
odours. 

Disinfectants may be classified as follows : — 

T. Natural. 

II Physical. 

III. Chemical. 

I Natural Disinfectants 

Fresh air and sunlight are the natural disinfectants and 
kill most germs By the process of desiccation all micro- 
organisms are sooner or later attenuated in their disease- 
producing activities Typhoid, tuberculosis, and diphtheria 
bacilli resist drying for a long time, gradually losing their 
vitality. In fact it has been proved that direct sunlight will 
kill typhoid bacilli within one-half to two hours, and diffused 
day-light in about five hours. According to Koch, tubercle 
bacilli are killed by the sunlight in from a few minutes to 
several hours, according to the thickness of the mass exposed. 
Drying on the other hand inhibits multiplication of bacilli, 
and putting in the sun and air of bedding, clothes, and other 
articles often secures the desired degree of dryness, while 
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the oxygen of the air exercises a toxic inlluence on tlie orga- 
nisms that may have harboured in tliese articles. 

Sunlight is a strong germicide and aids disinfection to a 
great extent. Although a large number of micro-organisms, 
c.r/. of diphtheria, plague, etc., are destroyed by the rays of 
the sun, yet as a disinfectant sunlight cannot absolutely 
be relied upon The different rays have quite different 
effects on the micro-organisms. The red and yellow rays 
possess no disinfecting power The blue-violet or the ultra- 
violet rays and the heat rays are powerful disinfectants. 
The tropical sunshine is rich in both the above rays, and 
natural disinfection of water in tanks, etc , is due to the 
presence of these rays Diffused light, though less powerful, 
will also retard bacterial growth Ultra-violet rays pro- 
duced by an electric discharge through mercury vapour 
contained in a (juartz lamp in vacuo, have a ])owcrful ger- 
micidal effect, and are used to ])urify drinking water 

TI . P 1 1 YSK \J, Dl S INFECT AXTS 

Physical disinfectants include heat in its various forms 
and may be applied as : — 

A Dry heat B. Moist heat 

1. Burning by tire 1. Boiling 

2. Hot dry air. 2. Steam. 

A. Dry Heat 

1. Biirninfi — This is the best means of disinfect ion, and 
should always be employed for articles of small value, c g, 
rags in which discharges have been received, pillows, old 
mattresses, etc. The destruction of all these articles is 
usually carried out in a small destructor furnace which 
should also form a part of the disinfection station Tf carried 
out in the open air small unburnt particles carrying infection 
may be scattered by the wind. Cholera and enteric excreta 
should be burnt by mixing them Avith saAv-dust and kerosene 
oil to ensure their thorough and com])lete destruction. 

Cheap dwellings, like huts, that can readily be recon- 
structed, had better be disinfected by burning, especially 
Avhere diseases like plague have occurred. Sputum and 
other discharges when small are best destroyed by lire 

2 Hot Brij Air . — Formerly this Avas the principal method 
for disinfecting clothing, bedding, etc But to ensure the 
destruction of bacteria and s])ores the temperature must be 
high and the heating prolonged It has little poAver of pene- 
tration, and requires many liours for the centre of a mass of 
bedding to attain the required temperature for sterilisation, 
while some articles and fabrics are distinctly injured by the 
prolonged heating. For these reasons disinfection by dry 
heat has been replaced by steam disinfection except to kill 
lice and other insects. It is however useful for articles 
which will be spoilt by the action of water or steam, e.g. 
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leather articles, books, etc. Tliese are placed in a chamber 
which is heated by gas or by steam contained in an outer 
jacket andatemy)eratnre of 100® 0 is maintained for twohonrs. 
B Moist Heat 

1. BoiJnffj — Tliis is one of the most efficient methods of 
disinfection Infected articles can be disinfected within 
about 20 minutes by boiling. It takes about 10 minutes to 
kill typhoid bacilli at a temperature of 140®F. and 5 minutes 
for comma bacilli at 12f>®F In fact all bacteria and even 
spores are killed at the temperature of boiling water Spores 
of many pathogenic micro-organisms are killed by boiling 
for 5 minutes On the other hand BaaJlns a^ifJiracfs, B, 
fnhprc/filosfs and Bfrcpfococci of puerjieral fever require boiling 
for a longer time for their destruction Beds, linen, etc , are 
best disinfected by boiling. Bed ])ans, urinals cooking 
utensils and other vessels used for the sick are also disin- 
fected by this method Clothes stained with blood and 
faeces should iirst be boiled or soaked in some disinfectant 
and then cleaned soa]) and water Floors, walls, tables, 
etc , may with advantage be disinfccled by mechanical wash- 
ing with boiling water An addition of 2 per cent of wash- 
ing soda accelerates the germicidal power of boiling water. 
The disadvantages of this method are that it is slow, and 
not suited for woollen materials which shrink It fixes 
albuminous stains, hut if cold water is brought to boil it will 
not do so 

2 Steam. — This is the most efficient and practical way 
of applying moist heat for purposes of disinfection Its 
value depends u])on the physical property which steam pos- 
sesses of parting with its Jafettf heat in ])assin« from the 
gaseous to the liquid state. 8team enables a higher tem- 
perature to be reached without any damage to the articles, 
and has a ])enctrating power inlinitely more rapid than dry 
heat 

When steam, whether carreatf tifeam at normal pressure 
or high temperature steam under pressure, comes in contact 
with articles cooler than itself, it immediately condenses and 
in so doing ])arts with its latent heat Successive volumes of 
steam condensing in this manner very rapidly penetrate and 
raise the temperature of the articles in a disinfecting a])pa- 
ratus It is this rapidity of act ion that gives steam its great 
value as a means of sterilising infected ai tides Steam will 
destroy all micro-organisms and spores at a tcmiperature of 
212®F in five minutes, whereas hot dry air would reipiire a 
temperature of 250®F for four hours Steam used may be 
either Satnrafed or Snperhented When steam is generated 
by boiling water in a closed vessel, e.g in a steam boiler, it 
accumulates under pressure, and the longer the water is 
boiled the greater Avill be the pressure The steam so 
generated is fi(ctarate(l steam Saturated steam readily 
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conveys lieat, and condenses to part of its original 

volume as soon as it comes in contact with articles slightly 
cooler than itself, and by giving ort* its latent heat becomes 
smaller in volume; conseipiently more steam is drawn into 
the partial vacuum thus produced, and the process is re- 
peated until every portion of the articles is raised to the same 
temperature as the steam itself. Therefore disinfection by 
saturated steam should always be preferred on account of its 
more rapid and thorough penetration. The tem])erature of 
saturated steam may vary considerably and depends upon 
the x^ressure at which it is generated. By increasing the 
pressure, steam at temperatures above !312oF. can bo ob- 
tained, but it always remains saturated as long as the pres- 
sure remains constant. If all the water in the vessel is con- 
verted into steam and the process of heating continued and 
pressure relaxed, the imprisoned steam is raised high in tem- 
perature, i.e it becomes superheated. This supprlipafed steam 
has properties similar to tliose of a dry gas, which has lost 
its ])hysical character as vapour and cannot condense, and 
therefore it is inferior to saturated steam as a disinfectant. 

Current or low pressure steam disinfectors although cheaj) 
at the outset are expensive in the long run because they con- 
sume more fuel They also have the greati disadv^antage of 
delivering articles wet and are not suitable for ra])id work in 
a big disinfecting station. Moreover the higher the pressure 
of the steam the more rapid is the penetration, and the less 
time reciuired for disinfection. A temperature of to 

248^^1'. for twenty minutes is trustworthy in all cases. This 
is obtained by pressure of 15 to 20 lbs per square inch 

It should be remembered that some fabrics are damaged 
by heat ; woollen materials shrink when moist heat is ajijilied 
and acquire a distinct yellow tinge when exposed to steam 
at 200<^F for about thirty minutes Feathers become yellow 
or brittle after an exposure of four hours to moist heat at 
2G0°F. ; silk, cotton, and linen will stand a moist heat of 
2600F. for half an hour and dry heat of 23()oF. for four hours 
with little damage The majority of substances will stand 
a temperature of 2300F without much injury 

Steam Disinfecting Station. — A disinfecting station 
should consist of two rooms — one for the infected and the 
other for the disinfected articles Each room should have 
a separate entrance and should be completely separated 
from the other by a wall, into wliich the stove is built, which 
communicates with both the rooms. The infected articles 
are placed on trays wliicli can be easily introduced or 
removed from the disinfector. The time required for dis- 
infection depends on the bulk, the nature of the articles and 
the pressure of the steam employed There should be 
arrangements for ascertaining the temperature of the interior 
of the stove at any time. 
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Of the high-pressure disinfectors the better known ones 
are the Washington-Lyon (Manlove and AlUott), the Equifex 
{Geneste-Herscher), and that of Goddard, Massey and Warner. 
The Beck’s apparatus and Thresh’s Current Steam Disinfector 
are examples of low-pressure ones. 

1. A Modern Disinfector is an elongated cylindrical 
boiler, oval in section, with a steam-proof door at both ends. 
It consists of an outer and an inner chamber, the outer one 
enveloping the inner chamber and is called the ^‘jacket.” This 
jacket is first filled with steam at about 20 lbs. to the inch 
pressure so as to thoroughly heat the walls of the disinfecting 
chamber. This prevents condensation on the walls of the 
steam subsequently admitted to the main chamber. The 
inner chamber contains a cradle or truck made of galvanised 
iron wire, which runs on rails. The articles for disinfection 
are placed in the chamber and the doors locked home. Steam 
at 15 lb. pressure is then allowed to fill the chamber and at the 
same time a vacuum exhaust is set going to extract the air. 

By alternating the admission of steam and extraction of 
air very rapid action ensues; successive volumes of high tem- 
perature steam condense on the colder mattresses, blankets, 
etc., parting with their latent heat until the whole mass is 
raised to a uniform temperature. The exhaust is closed and 
steam is allowed to act at full pressure for about twelve 



Fig. 142.~ Steam Disinfector. (Manlove and Alliott). 

minutes. The steam valve is now closed, an air inlet is 
opened and the vacuum exhaust set to work drawing in a 
current of air and exhausting the steam. The very hot 
Jacket aids this drying process and in a few minutes the door 
at the clean end of the disinfector is opened and the clothing 
and bedding removed not only sterilised but quite dry. 

This is a great saving of time which is all important when 
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dealing with large bodies of men whose kits have to be 
disinfected, such as pilgrims entering on board ship. 

2. Thresh\s Current Steam Disinfector consists of a cham- 
ber surrounded by a jacket. In this apparatus steam is 
generated from a saline solution, usually calcium chloride, 
which raises the boiling point of water above 212oF. without 
any extra pressure. The machine is so contrived that the 
original amount of calcium chloride may be used over and 
over again, the boiler being fed with water by an automatic 
feed cistern. Although it is a low pressure apparatus, the 
steam is hot, as it is given oft* from water over 212oF. It 
consists of two chambers ; the outer one contains the boiling 
saline solution, while in the inner chamber the articles to be 
disinfected are placed. When the temperature of the inner 
compartment reaches 225oF. steam is made to enter which 
disinfects the articles 

3. Leleans Disinfector is a light and simple 

apparatus for disinfecting clothing, bedding, etc., by means 

of current steam. It was 
originally used during the 
war, but has been modified 
to suit the requirements of 
municipalities. 

It consists of a seven 
gallon boiler, a hose pipe, 
a sack four feet long and 
two feet in diameter (fitted 
with a suspensory disc), a 
special pressure oil stove, 
and an insulating furnace. 

The sack, made of 
steam-proof canvas, is sus- 
pended like a bell, the 
lower end remaining open. 
The soiled articles hang 
from a frame with hooks 
fitted at the top. Steam 
admitted through the hose 
at the top fills the sack, 
and can be allowed to act 
as long as is considered 
Fig. 143.-Lelkan>s Sack Disinfector necessary. The hanging 

frame is litted with a rope and pulley and can be lowered 
out of the open mouth of the sack and fresh articles hooked 
on and hauled up to the top. 

It has been shown that within two minutes of steam 
emerging from the inverted sack, all non-sporing organisms 
placed in the middle of the bundle just inside the sack mouth, 
were killed ; and the spores of anthrax similarly placed were 
found to be killed in five and a half minutes. 
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4. Serbian This is one of the best improvised 

metliods of steam disinfection much used during the last 
war. It was hrst introduced in Serbia and Eulgaria during 
the typhus campaign for delousing clothes, etc. It consists 
of a barrel with a perforated bottom which rests on a sand 
bag collar to prevent the escape of steam which enters the 
barrel through the perforated holes from a metal tank con- 
taining water upon which it rests. The top of the barrel is 
covered with a removable lid with hooks to hang soiled 
articles, clothes, etc. The barrel with the boiler is j)laced 
on a brick- work frame forming the furnace. 



Fj(4. 144— The Seubivx Hakhpl. 

A, Cover; H, Hooks foi han^mir clotluiifT, C, P(‘i toia<(‘(l wooden 
fiaine, I), S.ind l)a^ collai ; F, Stokini; pit, F, Opeiiiiii!: foi stoking; 
(1, (diiinney; H, Fuinace; I, Clay easting 

III. Chemical Disinee(^tants 

The exact manner in which the chemical disinfectants 
act is not fully understood. The degree of ionisation of 
a solution may possibly have an important bearing on its 
disinfecting etllciency. Erietly, disinfectants act (a) by 
oxidising the protoplasm of the bacteria, e.f/. the halogen 
compounds, bleaching powder and potassium ^permanganate 
liberate nascent oxygon ; (?>) by coagulating the protoplasm 
of the bacteria, e cj. the phenols and their derivatives: (c) by 
ionic coagulation, e.r/. the metallic salts; (d) by absorption 
of water (desiccation); and (c) by emulsoid action and 
adsorption. Admitting the value of the disinfectants, there 
are certain limitations. For instance, the presence of elec- 
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trolytes may lower their value; oxidising agents give up 
oxygen so rapidly that they soon become inert; and lastly 
the metallic disinfectants do not penetrate readily. The 
temperature has also some significance. For instance, the 
germicidal value of phenol increases 7 to 8 times with every 
10°C. rise of the temperature. Warm solutions are there- 
fore more useful and should be used 

The choice of a germicide depends on the nature of the 
substance to be disinfected and upon the resistance of the 
organisms. Thus, perchloride of mercury 1 in 1000 solution, 
or carbolic acid 2 5 p c. solution, will not kill the spores of 
tetanus. Wliereas a weak solution of hypochloiite Avill 
sterilise watei, a strong solution is needed to disinfect 
fabrics. The choice of the disinfectant, its strength, the 
time of application, the temperalure of the solution and the 
method of application all reiiuire careful consideiation for 
each particular class of infection 

The factors which inlluence the action of disinfectants 
are many, (a) the nature of the invading organism and 
the number present ; (h) the nature and strength of the 
antiseptic used and the extent to which its action is afiected 
by the presence of organic matter; (c) the time taken by the 
disinfectant to act efiicicntly; (cl) the nature ofthesohent 
used; and (e) the temperature. 

The following are the requirements of an efilcient dis- 
infectant : — 

1. It must be a powerful germicide and rapid in action 
and should possess great power of penetration. 

2. It should have a definite efficiency for particular 
organisms under given conditions, and should be permanently 
homogeneous. 

3. Its chemical properties should be such as will render 
it fit for ordinary use and not become inert by fcecal or any 
polluting material, t.e, it should be stable in the presence 
of organic matter. 

4. It should not have any injurious effects on human 
tissues and materials submitted for disinfection 

5. It should be soluble in water or form a uniform emul- 
sion in all proportions. 

6. It should be fairly cheap, and should not act on 
metals, bleach pigment or sjioil fabrics, and be neither toxic 
nor caustic. 

7. It should have a high solvent power for grease. 

Such an ideal disinfectant is not known; therefore, con- 
siderable discretion is necessary in the use of the known 
ones. 

Standardisation of Disinfectants — In order that the 
different disinfectants may be used with some amount of 
precision it is essential to have some idea of the relative 
potency of these substances. Therefore a standard method 
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of testing the various disinfectants under precisely similar 
conditions is of considerable importance. This is done by 
comparing with phenol, a method devised by Eideal and 
Walker. The minimal concentration of phenol which will 
kill a twentyfour hours’ culture of B, tyjjJiosus in a certain 
length of tune is lirst determined, and then the concentration 
of some unknown disinfectant which will produce the same 
effect under the same conditions is determined. The con- 
centration of the phenol thus obtained, divided by the con- 
centration of the unknown disinfectant, gives a ligure which 
is known as the R ideal- Walker or Carholic Acul Cocfficioif oi 
the disinfectant tested. A low carbolic coefficient expiessed 
as a number less than unity usually means that the substance 
possesses slight disinfecting value. 

The British Admiralty method of deteiminiiig the germ- 
icidal value of a disinfectant fluid is the best, and is done as 
follows : — 

10 cc of the fluid is diluted to 1000 c.c with sterile 
artificial sea water (32 grms of Tidman’s sea salt in 1 litre 
of water) and allowed to stand in a cylinder having a dia- 
meter of not more than 7 cm. for 24 hours A ])ortion of 
this mixture is removed from the middle Avith a pi])ette for 
test pur])Oses, the standard being crystallised phenol also 
dissolved in artificial sea water. 

The organism is B. typhosus ‘‘Eawling” strain, and the 
culture grown for 24 hours in standardised nutrient broth 
at 37^0, The diluting medium is a sterile solution of 0 5 
p.c. gelatin in water with 0 5 p.c. finely ground rice starch 
in suspension. 0 25 c c. of the culture is added to 5 c c. of 
each dilution and shaken. The organisms remain in contact 
with the disinfectant for 10 minutes, the temperature of the 
broth and the room being 10® and 18® C. A loopful is trans- 
ferred to the standardised nutrient broth and incubated at 
37® C. for 48 hours and then the record is taken 

The following chemicals are ordinarily used as dis- 
infectants : — 

Carbolic Acid Powder, — This is chiefly used as a de- 
odorant but is of questionable value. 

Lime . — Lime is one of the cheapest and powerful dis- 
infectants and for which purpose quick lime (fieslily burnt) 
should be used. A 1 pc. solution kills non-sporing bacteria 
in a few hours A 3 p.c. solution kills typhoid bacilli and a 
20 p.c. solution added to fmces disinfects it in an hour It 
can be used to purify water, to disinfect stools, floors, etc. 
It must be fresh and a good sample should not contain any 
chalk and should not effervesce with dilute mineral acids. 
For disinfection of stools equal portions should be used and 
thoroughly mixed with a stick and alloAved to stand for two 
hours. The perfunctory sprinkling of lime over stools is 
useless. The powder absorbs moisture and CO 2 from the 
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air so that it must be freshly burnt to be of value As a 
disinfectant it is used in the form of milk of lime which is 
prepared in the following manner: 1 ])art of small pieces 
of quicklime is added to 2 parts of water ; one pint of which 
is added to a gallon of water and the resulting milk of lime 
is utilised for the disinfection. 

FercJtJoride of Merciiyff {Corrosire Siihinnate). — It is a 
powerful and chea]) germicide and destroys all forms of 
microbic life in relatively weak solutions. A solution of i in 
1000 kills anthrax, diphtheria, glanders, typhoid bacilli and 
the vibrios of cholera in ten minutes and in solution of 
1 in 500 it destroys spores. There are certain drawbacks 
to its use, vtz (a) it acts upon metals ; (b) its germicidal 
property is neutralised by its coming in contact with albu- 
minous substances and forming an insoluble albuminate of 
mercury ; and (c) it is not a good disinfectant for linens 

It IS highly poisonous, and as it forms a colourless and 
odourless solution it is usually coloured with some harmless 
aniline dye to avoid accidental poisoning. In the form of 
tablets it IS commonly sold as ^^soloids'' or ^^solubes,^^ and 
one tablet in a pint of water forms a lotion of the strength 
of 1 in lOOb. 

The addition of acids or salts (hydrochloric or tartaric 
acid, and sodium or ammonium chloride) ])revents or reduces 
tlie formation of insoluble albuminates and increases its 
solubility. These form double salts which are less dissoci- 
able and therefore somewhat less active The Ministry of 
Health recommended ^ oz. of perchloride of mercury, 1 oz. 
of hydrochloric acid, and 5 grs. of aniline blue in 3 gallons 
of water as an elUcient disinfecting lotion. 

Mercuric Iodide is less poisonous, and does not pre- 
cipitate albumin. Although it is not soluble in water it is dis- 
solved in excess of potassium iodide and sold under the 
name of mercuric potassium iodide. It can be incorporated 
with soap. A solution of 1 in 1000 is ordinarily used for 
disinfection It is largely used in surgical praciice. 

The Coal-tar Disinfectants — These are compounds of (a) 
hydrocarbons and inert oils and bases ; {h) phenols and 
phenol-like bodies, e cj cresols and similar products ; and (c) 
emulsifying agents such as soap, resins, albuminoid bodies 
and water. The germicidal agents in the different coal-tar 
preparations are the phenols, cresols and their higher homo- 
logues. Soaps and resins are employed to help emulsifica- 
tion, but these are easily acted upon by such electrolytes as 
sodium chloride, calcium salts and organic matter which 
thus destroy the emulsion. The value of these disinfectants 
depends upon their power of forming a fine ^emulsion with 
organic solutions and salt water. The many commercial 
preparations on the market vary immensely in their value. 
They are usually of two kinds, viz, white, like izal, and 
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brown, like phenyl ; the colour being caused by the emulsify- 
ing agent used. They form a milky emulsion with water 
and have the advantage over carbolic acid in being less 
poisonous and cheaper and ten to fifteen times more powerful. 
They should be tested for — 

1 The R I (leal- Walker Coefficfent Many contain only 
neutral tar oils 

13. Their emnlsifijincj power vu the presence of salts. 
Many which form good emulsions with disl died water bald- 
ly emulsify at all if mixed with 1 p c. salt solution Such 
prejiarations are of small value. 

The following coal-tar ])ieparations aie used . — 

(i) Catholic Add or Phenol —Guide caibolic acid is obtain- 
ed from distillation of tar and is a mixhire of phenol, ortho-, 
meta- and jiara-cresols and inert tar oils It is very slight- 
ly affected by albuminoids, and is generally stable in 
the ])resence of oiganic matter at ordinary temjieratnre 
It is ])oisonous and (‘aiistn* A 2 ])er cent, solution Avill kill 
ordinary sporelesvs bacilli in from a few minutes to ten hours, 
while it is ])ractically useless for sporc-bearing organisms 
When dissolved in alcohol or ethei, ])hcnol loses its geim- 
icidial valiK*., but the disinfecting power is greatly inci eased 
by the addition up to saturation ot common salt or hydro- 
chloric acid Its chief value is as a standard, as its dis- 
infecting power is comparatively low. Tt is cheap and does 
not coagulate albumin, nor affect metals, but has a caustic 
etfect on the hands, so that it must be a]) plied with a mop 
or spray. It is well ada])ted for mopping tioors, side vails 
and ceilings As a disinfectant its Avoiking strength should 
be 1 in 20. In this strength it does not harm fabrics or 
affect colours or metals, but may leave a stain due to the 
jiresence of tar oils and other impurities. Pure jihenol, 
though not so efticient as crude phenol, does not stain 

{n) Phenyl — It is a very popular disinfectant and is 
twice as })owerful as caibolic acid and has the advantage 
of being cheap. 

(u/) Izal — It is an emulsion of higher phenols in water 
and is a ])OAverful germicide for bacilli of the coli-ty])hoid 
group. It is eight times more jiowerfiil than jiheiiol A solu- 
tion of 1 in 500 completely disinfects tv])hoid stools in fifteen 
minutes, and 1 in 000 renders tvjihoid urine asejitic in five 
minutes (Klein). 

{le) (hfllni IS seventeen times more powerful than phenol 
and is cheap and efiicient ; useful for disinfecting privies 
and drains in t he strength of 1 in 150 

(c) Hycol is also a coal-tar derivative and has a pleasant 
smell. As a disinfectant it is similar to cyllin and is about 
twenty times stronger than carbolic acid. It forms a dark- 
brown solution with water 

{vi) Creolin . — It is an emulsified cresol in a solution of 
31 
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hard soap and is one-tenth the strength of phenol as a 
disinfectant Albumin makes it somewhat inert. It forms a 
milky solution with wat(u- and is used in 2 [) c solution Its 
carbolic acid coelticient is 25 without organic matter, and 
2 52 with organic matter 

(rtf) Lijsol or Li(|uor Cresolis Saponatus is a brown, oily- 
looking, clear liquid It is a solution of cresol (5b per cent ) 
in neutral ])otash soap and is soluble in water. The British 
Pharmacoiimia formula is as follows : — (b(‘.sol, 500 mils ; 
linseed oil, 180 grins ; ])otassium hydroxide 42 grins ; 
distilled water, qs to 1000 mils A 2 per cent solution 
destroys ordinary bacteria in an hour It is more ellective 
than creolin and is not readily acted iijion by albuminous 
fluids The working strength of the solution should be 1 
in 25 Its carbolic acad coeflieient is 2.12 without organic 
matter, and 1.87 with organic mattiu* 

Pof((ssiuni — It is a ])Oweiful oxidising 

agent, each molecaile parts Avith 5 atoms of oxygen It stains 
fabrics browui whudi may be nunovial wath oxalic acid or 
lemon juice. Ft is generally used as a disinfectant in 5 jier 
cent, solution, but in less than a half {ler cent solution it 
acts only as a deodorant It is expensiv^e and very soon be- 
comes inert by organic matter. Largely usial for Avells, 
utensils, etc 

Soap IS largely used as a jiopular disinfectant, but its 
value as such is very limited It wais thought that the alkali 
present in the soap acted as a germicide, but it is present in 
so small a (piantity as to possess no disinfecting action 
whatever In fact a[)art from being a detergent, soaj) has 
no disinfecting ])ow^er, yet whmi used with heat accom])anied 
by mechanical cleansing it is of great use as a sanitary mea- 
sure. Soap should be used with hot Avater. The addition of 
caustic alkalies increases its value as a cleansing agent, 
which is more important than its germicidal action 

A thorough washing of the hands Avith the formation 
of a good lallier aviII destroy any adhering diphtheria bacilli, 
streptococci, and ])neumococci Cocoanut soai) is the only 
soap appreciably actiA^e against typhoid bacillus at ordinary 
temperature Thit to kill the bacilli on the hands, the 
washing should extend over a pmlod of at least three 
minutes, Avitli the formation of exceedingly stifl* lather. This 
activity is said to be due to its high content of saturated 
fatty acids and the very Ioav proportion of unsaturaled 
acids. 

Stilph If rolls Add . — This is used as a gaseous disirifeclant 
and IS usually obtained by burning sulphur. It is very 
poisonous to mammalian and insect life but is less eflective 
against bacteria than formaldehyde. Its action as a germ- 
icide depends upon the presence of moisture as the dry gas is 
practically inert, and the concentration must be at least 1 
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p.c. It is especially valuable for disinfecting ships, cars, gra- 
naries, stables, out-houses and places infested with vermin. 

It bleaches all colouring matters of vegetable origin and 
many aniline dyes, attacks all metals, and acts on cotton 
and linen fabrics. 

All the openings of the room should be completely closed 
and all cracks pasted over with paper, the moisture is sup- 
plied by wetting the walls with sprays or by keeping a kettle 
of water boiling. About a pound of sulphur broken and 
moistened with methylated spirit should be allowed to burn 
in a vessel. The room should be kept closed for six hours. 
Two pounds of sulphur when burnt give off slightly over 
2 p.c. of SO2 to the atmosphere of the room and will disinfect 



Fig. 145.— Clayton Disinfector. 

Showing room undergoing disinfection. 

a room of 1000 cubic feet. For deratization of ships the In- 
ternational Sanitary Convention does not prescribe standards 
of concentration and exposure The American standard is 
three pounds of sulphur per 1000 cubic feet for a minimum 
period ot 4 hours, but the Ministry of Health recommends a 
minimum period of exposure of 8 to 12 hours. For fumigation 
sulphur is used in the following ways - 

1. The Pot Method . — This is the easiest and cheapest 
method, and is done by putting potvdered sulphur in large 
iron pots placed in a tub of water This water furnishes the 
moisture necessary to hydrate the 8O2. The sulphur is 
soaked with alcohol and if arranged with a hollow in the 
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centre in the form of a lake it burns quite well. Sulphur 
candles are available and may also be used. As the gas is 
heavy the pot should be ])laced high ui) in the room 

2 Liquid Sulphur Dioxide — This is rather expensive 
but the gas is liberated rajiidly It has the advantage of 
avoiding accidental tire, and is used only foi deratization of 
small compartments and life-boats 

3. The Chiifion Disnifector —The iirinciple underlying 
this method is the generation of special combinations of 
oxygen and sulphur This is done by burning suljihiir in an 
iron generator, and the machine abstracts the air fioin the 
room to be disinfected by the use of a fan and jiasscs it over 
burning siiljihur The lesulting products of combustion are 
air cooled by y^assing through a kind of radiator before 
reaching the fan These an‘ then driven through a hose- 
pipe into the room to be disintiuded, the air from which 



FkI. 140.— Sh<TION OF xV (xLAlTON I )lSl xN eK( TOR 

passes back bv means of a return i>ipe to the generator. 
(Fig 145 and i 40) 

The Clayton apiiaratus is an eflective method of using 
SO 2 and can be a(loj)ted without interfci ing witli, or remov- 
ing the usual contents of a loom The gas generated by it 
has great penetrating ])ower, and is fatal in time to all 
pathogenic organisms with the exception of the spores of 
anthrax. Its chief value is for the destruction of rats, 
bugs, lice and other vermins and their eggs. The apyiaratus 
needs careful attention as the radiation pipes get clogged 
The gas is often found to hold a very low jiercentage of 
SO 2 , about 3 p. c. 

Chlorine — It is an irritant and heavy gas, and the dis- 
infectant and deodorant properties depend on its affinity 
for hydrogen when it liberates nascent oxygen which has a 
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great aftlnity for organic matter generally and bacteria in 
particular. Therefore it is essential that a certain amount 
of moisture should be present When used in 0 5 to 1 p c. 
solution it will kill most bacteria in from 1 to 5 minutes. 
A 5 p.c solution destroys spores within one hour. As com- 
pared with 8O2 it IS slightly more irritant and possesses 
greater bleaching properties 

For disinfection of a room it is produced by the action 
of an acid on bleaching powder when chlorine will be liber- 
ated The quantity required being two pounds of bleaching 
powder and one pound of commercial acid for every 1000 
cubic feet of space. To insure distribution of the gas the 
mixture should be put into several vessels and placed high 
up in the room. 

ChJoroptcrin (CI3CNO2) in concentration of 20 c c for 
every cubic metre of aii and acting lor I 2 to 18 hours was 
found valuable as an insecticide for adult insects in ships. 
On the ship it is either evaporated by s])rinkling or fiom 
rags soaked in the solution and susjiended in the room 
Rooms must be made air-tight The vapour has gr(‘at pene- 
trating power and ])asses through several layers of cloth and 
does not alfect metals under normal atmos])heiic conditions. 
Food articles easily adsorb it and gradually eva])orate it. 
The only drawback is the necessity of prolonged ventilation 
following its applicatian. 

(yhlorcKjrn is a hypochlorite tixed in an alkaline solution, 
and contains 4 to 5 ]) c available chloiine Chloras (hypo- 
chlorite of soda) was used bv Houston for sterilising water, 
but to be of any use it must have 12 to 14 p c of available 
chlorine In India, it is not sufliciently stable to be of any 
practical use Hutchinson lecently introduced FJecirolyfic 
CJilorive^’ which has a gieater stability under Indian condi- 
tions, and the av ailable chlorine is low — 2^ to 3 ]) c It is 
produced by electrolysis of brine and keeping the tempera- 
ture uniformly low to ])revent evolution of chlorine gas 

Chlorine is usually used in tlie lorm of cJtlormafpd hme or 
hlcachnuj jxnvdcr which should contain about 35 ])er cent of 
available dilorine It is an unstable compound and rapidly 
parts with its chlorine Every batch of bleaching powder 
should be tested to (\stimate tlie amount, of available chlorine. 
For disinf(‘cting purposes chloiine must always be used in 
excess. Where the amount of organic matter is small and 
the objects are not likely to be injured, the hypochlorites 
are among the best disinfectants when used fi(‘sh. 

Formaldrhydo — This is used as a va])Our and is a powerful 
disinfectant For purposes of fumigation foimaldehyde has 
the advantage over sul]>hinous acid and chlorine in having 
a lower density which gives it greater ])Ower of penetra- 
tion It does not, bleach text iles or act on metals. Formal- 
dehyde vapour is useful for disinfecting delicate articles 
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such as silk, fur and books It also kills mosquitoes, fleas 
and lice. 

After the complet ion of the period 
oftumi^ation all the doors and win- 
dows should he ojiened out to allow 
the gas to pass away It may he 
used in the follow ing w'a\s — 

1. The Pen)m)Hfnnafe ^fefhod — 

For this ])urpose special tin buckets 
or jars ariMised o oz of ])otassium 
])ermanganate is jilaied in the jar 
(for every 1000 c It of space) and 
then on top of fins is |)Oured U) to 
15 oz of 40 p c formalin diluted wifh 
an e((ual A olume of wat<*r As soon 
as the leagents an* mixed a \iolent km 147 - Tin IUjcmskt 
efteiw escence takes ])la<‘e, and within (•knckviino Fomal- 

a tewv minutes the w hoh*. of flu^ onaiiDK 
f ormaldeln (le is set fi(‘e This gas is \ (uw (li’\ and highly 
infiainmahle tlnu'ctore no naked fne ol* any kind must he 
brought n(‘ar tor tear of (‘x plosion The pinanangaiiate 
should not he put on the formalin as tlune w ill hi* a violent 
explosion This method is (‘fleet ive, sinifile, lapid and by 
virtue of the inexpensne aiifiaiatiis ie(juii(‘(i is preferable 
to the older and nioie cumbersome m(‘thods 'lhH*r(‘ is time 
for th(^/ opeiator to wathdraw^ Idn* period of disinfection 
should he six hours Heat and moistuia* are essential for 
ellicient disinfection 

Instead of permanganate of ])of assiiim, bleaching jiowder 
may also he used l-'or e\ery HlOO eft of space 2 Ih of 
bleaching ])ow der a nd 2 ])ints of forma lin ai’(‘ reipiired The 
lileach IS tii’st made into a paste witli wat(‘i and formalin 
is poured into it 
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2 The 7d/7//orm Method — l^y heating 
foimalin the aldehyde changes into solid 
polymeiide paraform. The gas is gen(3rated 
l)y heating paraform tablets (1 grm. each) in 
a special form of lain]) (Alphoimant lain])) 
Usually twenty- five to thirty tablets are 
reijiiired for a room lOOh (*uhic h^et 

5 ForuHf/nf Fpnaj — Formaldehyih'. is 
also used in solution as formalin and as such 
is a valuable disinfectant, sui)erioi to cor- 
rosive sublimate, as its action is not retarded 
in the presence of albuminous matter For- 
malin is a 40 ]) c solution of formahhdiyde 
gas dissolved m w^ater. The solution attacks 
iron and steel, but; not co])])er, brass, nickel 
and zinc It does not bleach fabrics, but 
renders leather, fur and skin brittle. A ten 
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per cent, solution of formalin in water is as stronj^ an 
antiseptic as 1 in 500 solution of coirosive suiilimate It 
is useful for disinfecting water-closets, cabinets, ward- 
robes, etc. 

llijdrocijmvir And — This gas is inert against bacteria, 
but is highly etfective when nsiul as a gas against rats, Oeas, 
bugs, and other vermins. It may be pumjied into rat holes 
in cases of plague and has practically rejilaced 8 O 2 as 
a fumigant in all the larger ports of United States of 
Airnuaca 

ft should be clearly understood that the gas is highly 
poisonous and should not be used to disinfect any room un- 
less the wdiole house is evacuated Moreover it should 
never Ixi used except by trained operators who are aware of 
its dangers and aie ])ro\ ided w ith gas masks. To be etticient 
the conccmtration of the gas should b<*. 1 5 ]) c 

The gas is generated by mixing 5 oz of sodium cyanide, 
7^ oz of suli)huric acid, and 10 oz of water; and this is 
sutlicient for 1 000 <* ft 

( 'yaiiogen chloride and ZtfLJ<nt-B are also used Zf/klon-B 
giAcs warning by the i>roduction of sca eie lachrymation 
Zyklon consists of diatomite, a ])Oious granulated siliceous 
earth, holding its OAvn Avmght of liijuid hydrocvanic acid 
togidlier Avith a tear gas The gas is Aery poisonous and 
therefore only a trained staff should be (unployed Avho should 
use respirators Zvkiou-H and liijuid hvdrocyanic acid have 
taken the ])lace of old barrel methods of generating eifher 
hydrogen cyanide alon(‘. or hydrogen cvanide-cyanogen chlor- 
ide gas mixture Lupiid hydrocyanic acid is supplied in 
heavy metal cylind(M-s each containing 75 lbs of lupiid w hich 
is transferred to smaller dosing cylinders each holding about 
12 lbs The dosage is 2 oz. for lOhO cubic feet The staft' 
should alAvays Avork in ]>aus and gas masks must always be 
worn during dosing or subsecjuent opening u]) for ventila- 
tion. Test animals should first be loAvered into the holds 
before the fumigator goes doAvn to see if the gas is still 
pr(‘sent 'riiere is still some danger of tlu* gas hmng absorbed 
through the clothes and the skin 

iNVESTTd ATTON OE INEEI^TIOI^S DISEASES 

Vccording to Whiteleggi^ (ui((uiries on the folio Aving 
points should ahvays be made in investigating a case of 
notifiable disease : — 

1 Pidfcnf —Address, name, sex, age, date of onset, date 
of rash, present and past isolation, ])rol)abl(‘. source of infec- 
tion, recent contact w ifh infected juMSons or things 

2 JfonseJiold (including jiatient ). — Sex and age of each 
inmate, susce])tibility (as shoAvn by history of previous 
atta(ik), date of previous atfack (if any), occupation, place of 
work or school and date of last attendance thereat. 
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3. Work or business earned on ni the house. 

4 Wafer-supplif and milk snpphj. 

5. Sanifar/j eonddion of the ])remises and surroundings 
G. Previous cases of the disease in the house, or in tlie 
vicinity, or at the sidiool or place of work. 

In dealing* with an outbreak of small-pox furtlier eiKpiiry 
must be made regarding tlie condition of each individual as 
to vaccination and re-vaccination, noting the dates En- 
quines about tlie appearance in tlie house of rats (deader 
living) in cases of plague should be made 

Spot maps are maps of a district or a town on which 
death or cases of various infectious diseases are noted on the 
locality when they occur Tliey are very important to 
sanitary ollicers as they give valuable grapliic ini{>ressions 
of any groupings of such deaths or sickness These ejndemic 
spot maps should be employed for a short period only, since 
they are not of much value when they cover a period of 
several months or years. 


General Preventive Measures Auainst Epidemk^ 
Dise vses 

Since the nature and mode of firojiagation of the e])idemic 
diseases dirter from one another, it follows that the mea- 
sures appropriate for their jirevention must ne(*essarily vary. 
It is, tlierefore. not possible to lay down any delinite and 
formulated rules that will hel]) the student to co|)e with all 
the diseases Thus, malaria, which is carried by mosijuitoes, 
will require measures (juite ditferent from those' neaa'.ssary 
for diseases like choh'ra or enteric fev(‘r, wlu're the inf(a*tion 
is disseminated maiiilv by the intestinal dischaiges of the 
patient Moreover, the same disease may at different times 
be propagated by different loufes For instance, diphthmia 
may be spread by ]>ersonal contact- or by the distribution 
of infected milk In cases when^ the disease is conveyed 
through an intermediary, a knowledge of the bionomics of 
the animal in (jucstion is of great ]>ractical value. A ('cam- 
paign against rats and Ih^as would be useless as a jueventive 
measure without a com])let-e knowledge of t heir habits The 
same is true for malaria, wlnue a knowhalge of the habits of 
the malaria-carrying mos(|uitoes is equally necessary. To 
be effective, preventive measures must be based on a know- 
ledge of the etiology of the disease and of it s dift'erent modes 
of transmission before^ etfeefive measures against it can be 
adopted. Certain general jirinciples which will apply prac'- 
tically to all infectious diseases may be discussed 

In every case of an ejiidemic it is of primary importance 
to obtain information of the fiist cases of the disease This 
will enable the sanitary officers to take effective measures 
against the spread of the epidemic. It is raredy that in an 
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outbreak of an infectious disease the early cases are prom- 
ptly reco^?nised. In some instances tlirou^^b wilful supiiies- 
sion, more often through want of familiarity with the disease, 
these cases pass unrecognised. The possibility of the pre- 
sence of carriers in the affected ariui should not he lost sight 
of These carriers should he detected and suitable steps 
taken against them Particular attention should he paid to 
the ])Oorer classes living in the hustees under the most in- 
sanitary conditions. (;ommon lodging houses requirt*^ careful 
watching in vi(Mv of the liability of the ])eo])le who freipient 
these houses to contract and carry about infectious diseases. 

Every care should he taken to localise the infection by 
preventing unnecessary association of the sick with the 
healthy. In the event of an infectious disease occurring in 
a privmfe house, the pal.ient should, whenever possible, he 
removed to some safer (piarter A room on the to]) lloor, if 
])rovided with sutlicient windows, should he preferred. 
Those ])ersons who came into direct contact with the jialient 
should be kept under observation i.ill the peiiod of incuba- 
tion is over 

Overcrowding should he jirevented, and am])le ventila- 
tion enforced in the sickroom Refuse should not he allo\\ed 
to accumulate and the articles reijuiring disinfection should 
he disinfected with all possible haste 

The effect of sunlight and fn\sh air should not ho for- 
gotten S])ecial car(‘- should he taken with regard to the 
e\cr(‘ta and oilier discharges from the sick The discharges 
from the nose and tliioaf of diphtheria, measles, etc , should 
he treated as infective' The bedding, clothing and otln'i* 
articles which were' used by the patient should he similarly 
dealt with It is desiiahle if not essential, that all these 
soiled articles should he destio\ed by tiic, oi else they 
should h(‘. subjeef ed to a thorough disinlection The stools 
of chohua and enteric pat lents should he disinlVudeul hetore 
being disposed of or being allowed to ])ass into house drain 
or sewer 

Always examine the water-supply The well or the tank 
may In* pollutiul by animal refuse*, leakage trom drains 

and foul ditches, and washings of inf(‘(*led clothes Under 
no circumstances should this water he used tor dunking 
purposes If, however, the only source* of water-su])])ly is 
not above sus])icion, e*areful instiuction shoulei he given to 
boil the water before elrinking Oielinarv eleimestie*. litters 
should not he^ relied upon Arrangement shoulei he made 
to elisinfect the water by suitable means, C(j bleaching 
poweler 

If, however, the infection is traced to the*. milk-supj)ly, 
the cleanliness of the cans, the juirity of the water useel in 
washing them, the healtli of the persons engaged in the 
elairies, the condition of the dairies, the ^vay the milk is 
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stored and carried, re<[uire a thorougli investi^^^ation. In 
every case insist on boiling tlie milk before use 

Jn any campaign against infectious disease success 
<lepeiids largely on the co-operation of the ])eop]e It is 
therefore necessary that they should be acquaint cat with the 
])re(‘autionary measnies which tlu^y can adopt against the 
epidtMuic w Inch thieattms, and w hat vigilance is necessary 
withiegardto its early symptoms. Printed handbills, ])la- 
cards. iiopular lectuii^^^ with magic-lantern demonstrations, 
and in certain (‘ases hoiisi‘ to house visitation by ('omjietent 
and diseretd persons ma> hel|) in (piieting iinnecessai > alarm 
and assisting tlie ignorant masses to do wliat is in^edful for 
then own safety 

Phv('ti('\i. AIkthods on Disinfection 

The chief ])oint to be aimed at, is the etUciency of the 
disi nt'e(‘tants used and to se(‘ that there is nothing todistnrb 
their ellicient working SiiH*e siu'cess depends upon attend- 
ing to the minnt(‘ delails, no part of the wa)rk should be left 
to ineNinuaenced }>eisons The ])resence ot albuminous 
matters the nature of th(' mateiials to b(‘ disinfected, the 
charaidei of tin* w at(‘r used for the dilution of t lie disinfec- 
tant tlnid, the stiength of the solutions and the modi^ of ap- 
plication, all re(iiiir(‘ caiefiil attention Hard water inter- 
feres wath (lie pro])(nty of tlie dismtiadants ; soft watiu' 
should therefore ahvais h(‘ used Disinfectants again act 
better at a high teinpiu'at are and are more jiow eiful when 
in a state of emulsion than wlnui in solution 

Practical disinfection includes disiidect ion of the sick 
room, inhabited rooms, ])ersons, clotlnng, etfete materials, 
dead bodies, bath rooms, etc And since the infective or- 
ganisms cannot be seen oi located, it is necicssary to a])])ly 
the disinfecting agent to every inch of the surface of the 
room and all its contents so that tlie possibility of esca])ing 
the particular spot will be nil. 

Disinfect irm of (UoUanu —Infected clothes should be 
disinfected by heat, and the be^^t w^ay of <loing it is by boil- 
ing for half an hour. Wh(*re a steain disinfector is available 
all infected articles should be sent there in gunny bags pre- 
viously damyied outside w ith water for pioper treatment. 
They may also be disinfected by immersing tliem in phenol 
o p c. ; formalin 19 p c ; or in a solution of corrosive subli- 
mate 1 in 1090 If the clothes are soiled with discharges, 
as blood, (‘-xcreta or pus, they reiiiiire very careful treatment 
otherwise they will become yierinanently spoiled by the 
coagulation of the albuminous matter becoming fixed in the 
fibres These should be w' rapped in a sheet soaked in subli- 
mate solution and then y)ut m a. sack also moistened with 
some antiseptic lotion. The whole thing is then placed in a 
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solution ol soft soap (3 pc) and heated to 50^0 for three 
liours and after two days the contents are taken out and 
boiled in a solution containing jietroleuin 10 ^rms , soil soaj) 
250 ^^rins., in water 30 litres (Rosenau) 

Woollen articles, leather goods, books, etc , which are 
liable to be damaged by steam are best tieated by han^in;> 
on wires in a zinc lined chamber and Mien exposed to 5 p c 
formaldehyde 

Disinfocf to}i of Infected Room — The methods emjiloyed 
in disinfecting a room will vary with the ualiire ol the in- 
fection Sfiraying, the use of gaseous disinfectants, or lloor 
washing are the means usually adopted In case of plague 
our elforts should be directed against rats. mic(‘, Ileas. and 
the destruction of the plague bacillus ; in case of cholera 
or typhoid fever attention sliouhl be iiaid to the urine, tieces 
and articles soiled by them (kunmon articles such as bed- 
ding, carpels, rugs, etc , Avhich are liable to be inleclf3d, 
should be treated separately, but should not be removml lill 
disinfection by fumigation is over These sliould after- 
wards be dealt wutli either by boiling or steam, as gaseous 
disinfectants do not penetrate enough to lender these 
articles absolutely geim free (faseous disinfectants are 
of litth^ value in case of Indian huts, as disinfection by 
fumigation entails closing u|) of all 0 ])enings to make tlie 
room piacticallv gas-tight This is impossible in lints on 
account of their defective (*onstruction These should be 
disinfecled by washing or spiaying with some suitable 
chemical and article after article should be remo^ed and 
sejiarately dealt/ w ith 

In proceeding to disinfect a room the floor should receive 
attention first, as the germs, the fleas, and the infected 
materials, c.(/. vomited matter and stool, generally he on 
the door Even in cases of small-pox the infected particles 
of skin, which are carried about by the air giadually settle 
on the floor Moreover the custom of sleeping on the 
ground, especiallv amongst the poor, makes the floor very 
infective from the excreta and discharges of the ])atients 
The walls, if necessary, should be disinfected b;^ washing 
and spraying, and the floor w^ashed with acid solution of 
perchloride of mercurv 1 in 3 099, or bleaching pow der In 
cases of cholera the floor may be disinfected by thoroughly 
flaming with a ])ainter\s blow lamp, or by using freshly 
slaked powdered lime, bleaching ])Owder, or milk of lime 

Dfsinfrdfon of Pnrij (ind Drain — After disinfection of 
the room the privy and the house-drain should leceive atten- 
tion The platform (/ c the seat arrangement) and the floor 
of the collecting chamber should be scrubbed and washed 
with some antiseptic lotion, e (/ cyllin or chloride of lime, 
and the privy ])an removed and destroyed and replaced by a 
new one. Subsequently the walls should be lime-wmshed. 
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The privy requires to be disinfected in cases of cholera, 
typhoid and dysentery. The house-drain should also be 
disinfected and thoroughly washed with cyllm or chloride of 
lime solution. 

Distnfecfion of Excreta and Discharges — The excreta of 
certain diseases contain s])ecitic organisms and if not ])ro- 
perly disinfected or disposed of will be a source of further 
infection. Thus, the stool and urine of enteric, the s])utum 
of phthisis, pneumonia and pneumonic plague, discharges 
from the nose and throat of diphtheria and measles, and the 
vomited matter and stool of cholera patients require to be 
carefully disinfected. Carbolic acid 10 p c , izal 5 p c , cyllin 
1 in 100, or chloride of lime may be used with advantage. 
But these re(iuire contact for 1 to o hours All discharges 
from the mouth, throat, lungs and nose should be carefully 
disinfected, and infected lags, etc, burnt Li([uid dis- 
infectants are not particularly good for s])utum, nasal dis- 
charge, etc They should be received in gauze swabs and 
then burned in lire When the sputum is large it should be 
received in Masks containing some disinfectant and then 
burnt The stool may be disinfected by one of the following 
methods: — (o) by mixing thoroughly a live per cent solution 
of crude carbolic acid, or a ten per cent, solution of formalin 
with an eiiual quantity of the excreta and allowing it to 
stand for one or two hours; (M by mixing with an equal 
(piantity of either freshly prepared milk of lime (1 of lime in 
4 of water) or a thiee ]>er cent solution of chlorinated lime, 
and allowing it to stand for two houis A bucket of boiling 
water added to a stool and kept covered till it cools will 
destroy pra(*ti(nilly all organisms exce])ting the spore-bearing 
ones No infective stool should be allowed to ]>ass into a 
drain unless mixed with a strong disinfectant for at least 
three hours 

Disinfect ion of MisceUaneoiis Articles — These also reipiire 
disinfection Feeding and cooking utensils should be boiled 
for fifteen minutes Immersion in a 20 p c hot solut/ion of 
washing soda suflices for most infectious diseases except in 
cases of infection by the tubercle bacillus 

Woodwork should be scrubbed with soft soap and hot 
water, or with perchloride of mercury lotion 1 in 5000, or 
bleaching powder 1 in 1000. 

Table knives and mounted forks, and such other articles 
that are liable to be damaged by high temyicrature should be 
soaked for two hours in a 1 per cent solution of formalin. 
Clinical thermometer should be washed and kept in phenol 1 
in 20 solution, or in milk of lime for an hour. 

Hands are best disinfected by sciubbing with a nail brush 
and soa]) and hot water. They may subsequently be soaked 
in absolute alcohol and finally immersed in a solution of 
lysol, or perchloride of mercury (1 in 500). 
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Books, leather articles and other goods should be taken 
to a small room and then disinfected by formaldehyde gas, 
the room being kept closed for three to four hours 

Disinfection of Ships — Before this is done all bedding, 
linen and personal luggages should be collected and sent for 
disinfection by steam. Leather articles should be treated 
with mercury lotion or formalin spray. After removal of 
passengers the whole ship should be sprayed with formalin 
or steam by hose pipe from a tug. 

Fumigation of holds with SO 2 , or hydrogen cyanide is 
done mainly for the destruction of rats When 8 O 2 is used 
it may be either in the foim of roll sulphur 3 lb., or 4 lb of 
liquid 8 O 2 per 1000 eft, or a Clayton disinfector may be 
used Jlydrocyanic acid is becoming more ]) 0 ])ular In exjieit 
hands it is oompaiatively safe and has the advantage over 
8 O 2 in having no eflect on metals or damaging articles {see 
pag(‘. J87) For puiqioses of fumigation the shij) is taken in 
sections and each section is tieated sejiarately. 

Before tumigating a ship it should be em])tied, moist food 
removed, cu])board doors ojiened, drawers {uilled out and all 
ajicrtures sealed No ship should be fumigated along side 
another, and danger boards should be ])rominently dis])lay ed 
There should be no locked doors. The amount of hydro- 
cyanic acid re(juired for em])ty ships is 2 oz , which is equi- 
valent to 57 grins of ‘‘Zyklon,^’ for every 1900 eft with a 
tw^o hours exposuie 

Plague infected shi]) sliould be dealt with loaded, and if 
necessary again after unloading which of course depends 
upon the conditions found during unloading 

1 Spraying — This is a very satisfactory method of 
applying a disinfectant to a room Formalin 8 oz to the 
gallon of water may be used for every 400 sq ft of surface. 
Some glycerin may be added to give the solution viscosity 
and also to delay drying because of its hygioscopic property 
Liquor cresolis saponatus 1 j) c. or other disinfectant solu- 
tion may also be used A room disinfected by formalin in 
the evening will be fit for occupation the following morning. 

A disinfecting inspector with two men should go with a 
cart containing gunny bags, a sjirayer and disinf(‘ctants, and 
engage themselv es as follows : — 

1 The bedding, clothes, towels, etc , should be packed 
in the bags in a previously disinfected ]) 1 ace, sealed, and 
sent to the disinfecting station for disinfection by steam 

2. Fill the disinfector, and spray with the disinfectant 
the walls, floors, ceiling, crevices and corners; in fact all 
receptacles for dirt should be thoroughly attended to. Walls 
should be scraped before spraying Spray the walls from 
below upwards to prevent the solution running down the 
wall and producing discoloration. 

3. Pictures and ornaments should be wiped with clean 
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muslin moistened with a disinfectant solution. They may be 
sprayed and subsequently wiped dry. 

4 Boots, leather goods, fur, silk, brushes, etc., are treated 
with formaldehyde vapour or sprayed with perchloride of 
mercury lotion Books of little value should be burnt or else 
treated with formaldehyde vapour. 

5 Bathroom, spittoons, water-closets, cups and dishes, 
etc , used by the jiatient should also be disinfected. 

(5. Drain should be cleaned thoroughly and treated with 
a 5 per cent, solution ol crude carbolic acid, and all damp 
places should be sprinkled over with Calvert's carbolic acid 
powder 

7 Disinfectors should rejieat the ])rocess over again and 
then wash themselves 

Disinfectors should wear either cotton or waterproof 
(Mackintosh) coat or overalls which should bo left in the 
room after the work is liiiished and removed with other 
articles for steam disinfect ion Solutions of mercuric chlo- 
ride 1 in 1000, formalin 1 in 40, carbolic acid, and lysol are 
ellicient for spraying 

The disadvantage of this method is the discomfort ex- 
perienced by the clisinfectors in thoroughly carrying out 
the work 

2. Fumigation. — This is an important method for disin- 
fecting rooms, holds of ships, granaries, out-houses, railway 
carriages, etc , and has a very wide range of ap[)lication. 
Formaldehyde, hydrocyanic acid gas and sulphur are chietiy 
used for fumigation. The room should be properly prepared 
by closing the doors and windows and having every joint and 
window crack sealed with paste and pa/])er It should not be 
opened until after at least six hours And in all cases 
cultures of test organisms should be exposed in the room as 
controls. 

Fumigation for deratization of sliips often fails from lack 
of ])enetration of the gas into the dead air spaces, e g. under 
floors or into biirrowings in insulation Thus if rats have 
burrowed into the insulation of cold storage spaces, the 
burrows must be opened up. Bulk materials absorb IK^N gas, 
specially when moist, even Hat surfaces will absorb con- 
siderable (|uantities, the amount depending upon the lough- 
ness, porosity, moistness and temperature of the surface. In 
order that the fumigant may be introduced directly into the 
dead air spaces a special apparatus should be used The most 
successful one is the air jet sjirayer in which air under 100 
lb. pressure is bubbled through 18 to 30 lb. of liquid HCN 
in a steel cylinder and thence carried by Ilexible hose to a 
nozzle controlled by a trigger. The rat harbourages must be 
first located and marked before fumigation is started. 

3. Washing. — This is generally done by means of a 
sprayer with formalin (6 oz. to 1 gallon of water), solution of 
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liquor cresolis saponatu? (1 p c.or oz to 1 gallon), corrosive 
sublimate (1 lu 5000), or hypochlorite of lime solution I p c. 

Two other methods of disinfection in connection with 
infectious diseases should be mentioned here They are 
concurrent disinfection and terminal disinfection 

Concurrent disinfection implies disinfection of all infected 
materials during the course of an infectious disease. Jn cases 
of diseases like measles or pneumonia, where the infection is 
conveyed by droplets, or in cases of cholera or typhoid, where 
the infection is carried by the excreta, if the dischaiges 
are destroyed concurrently and steps are taken to check the 
spread of infection by other measures, no further disinfection 
becomes necessary after the termination of the case either 
by recovery, death or removal to a hosjiital 

Terminal disinfection on the other hand signifies the 
ste])s taken to destroy or purify the infected materials after 
the removal of the patient to a hosjiital, or termination of 
the case by recovery or death. If, as mentioned above, stiict 
disinfection is done concurrently, fhe necessity for terminal 
disinfection becomes less excejit to destroy the insects or 
other animal carriers of disease, or some of the personal be- 
longings of the ]>atient like soiled clothing, bedding, mattress, 
books, toys, etc Indeed terminal disinfection by fumigation 
or other means has been discouraged as a jiublic health 
measure since it has little effect on the control of communic- 
able diseases, and is apt to detract attention from the more 
urgent and more effective disinfection during the active 
course of the disease. It should however be clearly under- 
stood that disinfection is an im])ortant preventive measure 
and the destruction of infective discharges during the couise 
of an infectious disease is more imjiortant than one final 
disinfection of the sick room and its belongings 

The principal articles which reipiire disinfection are the 
discharges from the body, clothing, bedding, feeding-cups 
and other utensils soiled by the patient 

CALtUITTA MFNtCIPAL AO'P, 192:^ 

Restraint oe Infection 

S(‘c. 485 Kvoi y medical piactitioner who, in fhe (ouise of liis 
])iactice, becomes coguisaiif of theexistencc^ of anvdangeions disease* 
inanypiivate or public d>velling-lionse, othei than a public hospital, 
shall give intoi matioii of the same w'^ith the least ])iacticahle clelay 
to the Health Oliicm in such form and with such details as the Health 
Officer may from time to time, requiie 


"‘•Dangeioiife disease moans («) choleia, plngiie, small-pox, ceiebio- 
spinal meningitis and diphtheiia, and (h) any othei epidcnnic, (mdemio oi 
infectious disease which the local Ooveinment may, notitication in the 
Calcutta Gazette, declaie to bo as dangeious disease foi the puiposc of 
this Act. 
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Sec. 436 — Tlie Health Ofticer, or any other municipal officer au- 
thorized by him in tins behalf, may, at any time by day or by ni^ht, 
without notice, oi aftei giviiifv sucli notice ot his intention as may, 
in the circumstances, apjiear to him to be reasonable, inspect any ])laco 
in which an V dan^eious disease is reputed or suspected to exist and 
take such measure as he may think fit to prevent the spread of the 
said disease beyond such place. 

Sec. 437 (1) It it appeals to the Health Officei that the watei in 

any x\ ell, tank or othei place is likely, if used for the puipose of 
dunking oi foi any otliei domestic puipose, to en^endei oi cause the 
spiead of any dan^eious disease, he may, by public notice, pioliibit 
the removal or use ot the said water toi such ])uipose 

(2) No peisoii shall lemove oi use toi such juiipose any water 
111 respect of w Inch any such public notice has been issued. 

Sec. 436 — (1) It the Health Ollicei , or any municipal ollicei autho- 
rized l)y him in this behalt, is ot opinion that tlie cli‘ansin^ oi disin- 
fecting ot any building, OI any pait ot a buildiiip: oi ot any niticle 
therein which is likely to retain intection, oi ot any tank, pool or widl 
acijacent to a buildin*^, A\ould tend to pi(‘\ent oi chei k the spiead ot 
any dany:eious disease, he may cleanse or disintind such building, 
})ai t, aiticle, tank, pool oi w'ell, and may, hy w ntten notice, uMpiiie 
the occupier of such building oi any pait thereof to vacate the same 
foi such time as may be pi escribed in such notice^ 

Sec 440— (1) It the H(‘alth Olln ei is of opinion that t he d(‘sti iic- 
tion ot any hut or shed is iiei essaiy to pieximt the spiead ot any dan- 
goioiis disease, he may, attei jjfiMii^ to th(‘ ownei oi occupier ot such 
hut or shed such previous notice ot his intention as may in tlie 
circumstances of the case appeal to him reasonable, tak(‘ mi'asuies 
tor having such hut oi shed and all the mateiials theieot d(‘stioy(‘d 

(2) (Compensation not exceeding the value ot the hut shall be 
paid by the (Corporation to any person who sustains loss by the des- 
truction ot any such hut oi shed 

Sec 441 -No peison shall let a tmildinj^ or any pait of a building 
in which he knows or has reason to know that a peison has been 
suffer in^ from a dangerous disease- 

(a) unless the Health Officer has disinfected the same and has 
granted a ceititlcate to that effect, and 

(b) until a date specatied in such certificate as that on which the 
building or part irniy be occupied w ithout causing iisk ot intection. 

Sec 442 -(J) Th(‘. (Corporation may provide a place or places, 
wath all necessary afiparatus and establishment, tor the disinfia tion 
ot conveyances, clothing, bedding or other articles which have 
become infected ; and vvlieii any articles have been brought to any 
such place tor disintection, may cause them to be disintected either,— 

(a) tree of charge; or {h) in then discretion, on payment ot such 
fees as they may tiom time to time iix in this behalf 

(3) The Health Officer, or any person authorized by him in this 
belialt, may disintect or destroy, oi, by wntten notice, diiect the dis- 
infection or destruction ot any clothing, bedding or other aitudes 
likely to retain infection. 

Sec. 443 (1) No peison shall, without previous disintection of 

the same, give, lend, sell, transmit, or otherwise dispose ot any aiticle 
which he knows or has leason to know has been exposed to intection 
from any dangerous disease 

Sec. 444.— (1) No peison who is suffering from a dangerous 
disease shall enter, or cause or permit himself to be carried in, any 
public conveyance, nor shall any other peison knowingly cause or 
permit a person in his charge and suffering from a danger ous disease 
or the dead-body of any person who has died from such disease to be 
carried in a public conveyance without— 

(a) previously notifying to the owner, driver, or person in 
charge of such conveyance that he is so suffering, and 
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(h) taking proper precautions against spreading such disease. 

Sec. 445. ~(1) The owner, driver or jieison in charge of any public 
conveyance in which any peison suffering from a dangerous disease 
or the dead-body of any peison who has died from such disease has 
been carried shall imuiediately take the conveyance for disinfection 
to a place appointed under section 442, sub-section (1). 

(2) The peison in charge of sucli jilace shall forthwith intimate 
to the Health Oflicei the iiumbei of the conveyance and proceed to 
disinfect the conveyance. 

(3) No such conveyance shall be used until the Health Oflicei has 
granted a certificate sfating that it may be used without causing risk 
of infection 

Sec.. 446— (1) The Corporation may provide and maintain 
suitable conveyances tor the Hee cairiage of pei sons suffering fioin 
any dangerous disease or of the dead-bodies of iieisons who have 
died fiom any sucli disease. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

EPIDEMIOLOGY AND PREVENTABLE DISEASES 

From time immemorial every country lias been the seat of 
visitation of some e])i(lenuc disease, and it is probable that 
no series of natural phenomena, outside death, have alfected 
man psychological! v more than the devastating effects of 
epidemics of fatal disease They were said to have been the 
weapons chosen by Jehovah to wear down the hardened 
heart of Pharoah. The Old Testament also mentions of 
occurrence of many ‘^plagues” The plague of ‘Mustinian” 
and the ‘ J^ack I^eath” arc ainongsfi the most vivid iiictures 
of Europe of the (>th and 11th centuries Cholera also at 
various times had spread jiaiuc amongst t he different nations 
Epidemics of sypliilis, ])neumonia ami influenza have ajipalled 
generations of men tliroughout t ages 

It IS probable that the first conception of religion vas the 
outcome of these happenings which were thought to be 
mysterious and due to the hand of ndaibution, revenge, 
sujiernatural agencies, devils and demons fins deistic 
conception is still ])re valent not only amongst primifive 
peoples but also is not far from the surface in many civilised 
countries 

Hitipocratcs in 4()d n (' was j>robal)ly tlie first to 
disabuse the human mind of the deistic ulea of 0])idemic 
diseases and to a])ply reason to the study of the iihenomena 
of diseases and epidemics ‘’Xo disease” lie said ‘bs sent 
by devils or demons, but is the result of natural causes ; each 
disease has its own and manifest cause” lie conceived a 
relationship between habit, physuiue, weather and disease 
and an epidemic type or state called hafasfdi^ts brought 
about by the occurrence of certain weather conditions. 
Yarro about 10 n c made a disflnct addition to the theory 
by the conception of minute bodies, lut tnialntJa (iff((C(lent 
mnmfa, arising from marshes or ponds and entering the body 
by way of the mouth and nose and then causing disease. 
As time jiassed, the ratio of theoretical exT>lanation to 
objective observation grew, until in the Helanistu*. age it 
dominated the whole field. In 100 a T). (lalen followed 
Tlifipocrates in his teaching of atmospheric influence Funda- 
mentally (lalcn’s doctrine was logical and self consistent 
He held that the generation of a herd sickness depended 
upon the interplay of three sets of factors, viz (I) an atnios- 
plieric factor, the kaiastasis ; (2) an internal factor, the 
crasfs , and (‘J) a predisposing or /oc/m (liven 
a particular katastasis an epidemic must arise, but whether it 
would be great or small depends upon the condition of those 
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exposed to risk, tlieir innate character (the crasis), and 
their habits of life (the procatarctic factor). 

Many centuries later Sydenham (IGGO) revived Hippo- 
cratic ideas and coined the phrase epidemic constitution’' 
to dehne conditions of the weather and the land, and of the 
population, rendering the latter susceptible to attacks of 
epidemic disease. These constitutions recur at cyclical 
intervals and are different for each disease. Subseipicntly 
Pasteur and Koch’s discovery of bacteria as the causative 
factor of infectious disease directed attention to micro- 
organisms, and variations in virulence and activity of the 
bacteria aiijiarently offered for the time bein^ an exjilana- 
tion of the periodicity of ejudemic diseases. Finally Manson’s 
discoveries of the transmission of tilariasis by mosquitoes 
brought ])rominently forward the problem of ^Hhe means 
of transmission” and showed that conditions favouring these 
are also to be taken into consideration On the other hand 
susce])tibility and immunity both in animals and men are 
essential factors of the ])roblem and their investigation has 
brought some additional liglif- 

(Jill as a result of observations on the epidemics of 
malaria in the Punpib advanced the ‘‘((uantum” theory of 
the occurrence of e])idemics. According to him four factors 
are necessary to cause an epidemic; they are (1) the reservoir 
ot infection, (2) the ])araslte factor, (3) immunity factor, <and 
(4) transmission factor The essential condition for the 
causation of an eiiidemic is a loss of equilibrium between 
infection and immunity resulting from an increase of the 
infectious quantum.” 

The mathematical treatment of eiiidemics was first ini- 
tiated by Farr who showed a similarity of the epidemic curve 
to the ^^normal” or ^^gaussian” curve of probability. Eoss and 
Brownlee approached the subject from different angles. 
Boss’s work was fundamentally mathematical and deductive. 
Brownlee’s statistical and inductive. From the matlie- 
matical point of view and with regard to its applicability to 
experimental data Boss’s method of ajiproach is more attract- 
ive than that of Brownlee. Stallybrass stresses the three 
factors necessary to cause an epidemic, vfz. (1) the man him- 
self; (2) the causal agent, c.r/ malaria parasite, tubercle 
bacillus, unknown cause of small-pox, etc., as the case may 
be; and (3) the means of transmission, eg water, food, 
insects, etc. Fach of these ditferent factors may be affected 
by so many diverse causes and conditions, that to investi- 
gate, sum up and apportion properly the eftect of each factor 
form an exceedingly complex study 

Within recent years much light has been thrown towards 
the elucidations of the conditions underlying the occurrence 
of epidemic diseases by the work of Topley, Greenwood, 
Flexner, Webster, and Neufold and Lang But it should be 
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clearly understood that the spread of disease and the spread 
of infection, thoiij?h they may go side by side, are not the 
same thing. Extensive studies have demonstrated that 
though there may be wide-spread infection amongst a popu- 
lation, the evidence of actual disease may be few. It is only 
in the presence of actual disease that the infection becomes 
manifest. Experimental and observational studies by Topley 
and others have demonstrated that in controlled iierds of 
mice into which diseased mice are introduced, ei)idemics 
of evident disease can only be kept up by the introduction 
from time to time of fresh susceptible mice If no new 
individuals are introduced the evident epidemic dies out. In 
other words the introduction of susceptibles is an important 
factor and that the character of the epidemic is largely 
intluenced by the numbers and the rate of immigration anil 
susceptibles This observation is of special signilicance as 
by such means epidemics can be kept u]) for an almost in- 
definite period The etfect of adding fresh susceptibles to a 
population which has just adjusted itself in the struggle 
between the infecting agent and the hosts is to ])rovoke a 
fresh outbreak whicli involves not only the added ones but 
also the original survivors; so that from the point of view of 
the latter tliis immigration is undesirable It will therefore 
be evident that by suck inter-reaction these epidemics lose 
their self-limiting character and tend toward extermination 
of the infected population When a disease sjireads in an 
epidemic form a series of reactions between the host and the 
parasite occur by the interplay between the microbic viru- 
lence and the resistance of the host On the other hand 
when an epidemic tends to be self-determined, and comes to 
an end after producing a certain mortality in the pofiulation, 
it is evident that those who survived must have been in 
possession of a superior degree of resistance either developed 
during the exposed jieriod or were endowed Avith it from the 
beginning of the experiment Topley by examination of the 
various survivors in the herds of mice demonstrated the 
presence of organisms in the spleen although to outward 
appearance they looked healthy. It is evident therefore that 
these survivors were definitely infected but the infection was 
non-efte(*tive, and it is possible that the immunity was estab- 
lished at the expense of some sort of symbiosis. Dudley, by 
observing (during epidemics of diphtheria and during non- 
epidemic intervals) the number of actual cases of diphtlieria, 
the number of sub- infective cases (temporary carriers) and 
the number of susceptibles and non-susceptibles, also con- 
firmed Topley’s views on the recrudescence of epidemics by 
the introduction of susceptibles. He further assumed that a 
minimum quantum of the infective agent was necessary to pro- 
duce evident disease, and that this quantum might be de- 
livered to the recipient all at once, or by driblets at intervals 
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time, until the sum of the portions reached the neces- 
'Y amount to produce disease. As Dudley states, if Y is 
3 amount of infective material delivered per hour and U 
3 amount destroyed by the recipient per hour, then 

(1) If Y - U is negative and the velocity of infection low 
dy at long intervals) there may not be sullicient reaction 
give any acquired immunity. 

(2) If the velocity of infection is slightly more rapid, 
piired immunity may occur witliout any infection. 

(3) If more rapid still, acquired immunity is obtained, 
t the organism can establish itself on the host = acquired 
munity phis the carrier state. 

(4) If still more rapid, disease occurs, but in atypical 
m and often not recognisable as such. 

(5) Still more rapid — typical cases of the disease occur 
bh recovery. 

(6) Still more rapid or large initial dose — disease and 
xth. 

The reason for the rise and fall of epidemics is still a 
itter of speculation. The infective power of the micro- 
nanisms and the susceptibility of the population at risk no 
iibt play im])ortant parts, and it is possible that either the 
3 or the other or both together may be dominant factors in 
luencing the rise or fall of an epidemic as the case may be. 
sides tlie loss of infective power there are possibly other 
jtors for the decline of epidemics. On the other hand the 
Ldemic often helps to develop a certain amount of im- 
inity amongst the population at risk and thus acts as a 
3ck on the further spread of the infection This is known as 
pidemic immunisation/^ D^ITerelle and his co-workers 
lieve that at least in cholera the dissemination of bacterio- 
age by convalescents is the main if not the only cause 
the decline of an e])idemic of cholera in India. The fol- 
ding factors also iniluence epidemic diseases, viz. — 

Soil and Rainfall . — Yarro lirst associated disease with 
rshes, and we know that malaria occurs in swampy dis- 
cts where mosquitoes can breed, although the disease can 
nir in dry places provided there are sufficient collections 
water for the breeding of mosquitoes. Eainfall is usually 
"ourable to the occurrence of malaria and (Iill in the 
njab for several years has successfully predicted the 
larial incidence in autumn by a study of the rainfall in 
ly and August A moist ground helps the hookworm to 
nplete its life cycle Growth of bush combined with 
^ht humid surface attracts the tsetse fly which carries 
eping-sickness. Eogers by studying the epidemics of 
3lera in various parts of India during fortyfive years and 
nparing them with the rainfall in the same areas, found 
it forty out of forty -one epidemics were preceded by the 
lure of rains of the previous monsoon or of the winter 
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rains, or frequently of both. Moreover a rise of the absolute 
humidity favoured early recrudescence or si)read of iq^idemic 
cholera. By watching these two factors Kogers Avas able to 
make forecasts Avith reasonable certainty seveial months 
before epidemic outbreaks. 

Season — Most infectious diseases are seasonal. Thus 
Avhooping cough, small-pox, measles all occur during the 
first quarter of the year carrying OA^er to the second .Malaria 
generally occurs during the latter months of the rainy season, 
specially in the Avarin season Avhich comes betAveen the rains 
and the cold Aveather. Plague is another example of sea- 
sonal disease It diminishes during the height of the hot 
season due to high temperatures and high saturation de- 
ficiencies. Heasonal prevalences arc also observed in cholera 
In Assam, Bengal and South-East Madras it shows an in ci ease 
during the months of October to December, and decreases 
in ftanuary and February. It remains prevalent during the 
humid monsoon period ot rlune to September all over India, 
except Hooded Bengal and Assam, and declines in the 
autumn in North-West and Central India 

Economic Conddions — It has been observ(‘d that many 
diseases are inllueiiced by the standard of life in communities. 
Tuberculosis is highly common amongst the poor who live in 
insanitary, ill-\^entila( ed and badly lighted hous(‘s in OA cr- 
crowded localities under conditions Avhich favoiii the s])read 
of Die disease by dro}>l(‘t inflection Fconomic conditions 
play an imjioitant tiart- in the intensity of malaria l\v])hus 
fever, vvluch is s])read by lice and ticks is fostered by over- 
croAvding and low conditions of living IVar in all ages has 
brought disease in its train 

Ihinian hiiercoarse and Trarel — W him suscejitible persons 
are aggregated together, the conditions become favourable 
for the spread of infection This is true of many diseases, 
e (j measles, small-pox, malaria, and cholera are all fostered 
by human intercourse. Travel is a factor of considerable 
importance in epidemiology. It has lieen said tliat oversea 
traders from Pome brought malaria to Italy to Avhich the 
fall of the Roman Empire has been attributed The pan- 
demics of mfiuenza in H)18 and 11128 are an illustration of 
the part played by travel. The ])aths of infection fiom one 
country to another coincide closely Av^ith the established 
lines of human travel, and the rate of ])ro])agation is deter- 
mined by the speed of such travel. Within recent years the 
facilities of air traA^cl have made it ])ossihle for ])ersons to 
land in uninfected countries while incubating infections 
contracted in an infected country. There is also the 
possible contingency of accidental carriage of infected mos- 
quitoes to places where such infections are unknoAvn. 

References :—Topley, Milroy Lectuics, The Lancet, U)2(); Dudley, 
The Schick Test, J^iphtlieria and Scarlet tevei. Medical CouncilEepoit, 
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Stewart, Notes on EpideiJiiolo^y with Specinl Rofeience to the 
lole of the Ihiehn io])ha^e in Public llealtli, Inchan Medical 
Api il, 1031 ; Punciplc^ of Kpidennoloffij by Stallybiass ; K])ideniioh)(jij, 
Ihstoucal and FAicpenutental, by Majoi (lieeinvood , b pidemioloiiij in 
Relation to Alt Tiavel, by Aithnr Massey. 

Diseases Carried by Insects 
M VL\RIA 

Alalana is a specific infectious disease caused by a sporo- 
zoon parasite, and carried from man to man by the agency 
of certain species of anopheline mosquitoes. In man the 
parasites attack tlie red blood cor])uscles, and give rise to 
jiyrexia exliibiting a characteristic periodicity, accomiianied 
by enlargement of the spleen, and folloAved, if inadequately 
treated, by amemia and cachexia in varying degree. A 
feature of the disease is its tendency to relapse at intervals 
over a period of months, or even years. 

Geographical Distribution. — Malaria is a wide-spread 
disease thioughout the tro])ics and subtropics, wdieie it is 
more picvalent than in temperate climates. In Europe it 
exists chietiy in the countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean and in South Russia It is widely distributed in tropical 
and subtiopical Africa and South and ('entral Aineiica, w hilst 
in Asia it occurs with varying degrees of intensity through- 
out Mesopotamia, India, the Malav Peninsula, the Dutch 
East Indues Indo-China, Southern Phina, etc Australia and 
Japan enioy comparative immunity fiom this disease. 

The Importance of Malaria.— Oshu s oft-iiuoted dictum 
that malaria is [uoliably the greatest single destroyer of the 
human race is by no m(‘ans exaggerated In India it is 
estimated that tins disease is directly rcs])onsible for over 
one million deaths per annum During the great ejiidemic 
ot 11)08 it occasioned over 300,000 deaths in the Punjab 
among a ])opulation of appioximately 20,000,000 Apart, 
however, from actual moitality a vast amount of ill-health 
is caused by malaria, whilst those debilitated by attacks of 
this disease become easy victims of other infections In 
addition to the siilfering and loss of life entailed, the dis- 
organisation of labour due to malaria makes it an economic 
factor of the highest importance, a fact well lecogmsed by 
commercial linns, such as those controlling tea and rubber 
plantations and engineering concerns, who suffer grave 
linancial embarrassment from disorganisation of work and 
expenditure on medical treatment and ])reventive measures 
In certain very malarious parts of the wnnld, whole tiacts 
of fertile country have been abandoned owing to the ravages 
of malaria, av hilst the construction of raihvays and hai hours 
and other industrial piojects have frequently been held up 
or gravely interfered with owing to tlie amount of sickness 
caused by the disease amongst the staff employed 

The Incidence of Malaria.— Malaria is a seasonal disease, 
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the time of maximum prevalence in most parts of India being 
the autumn months, from August to November. This 
seasonal lise is more marked in the dry north-western tracts 
of the country, where the conditions favourable for transmis- 
sion are limited to a comparatively short period of the year. 
It is these areas too which are liable to outbreaks of malaria 
in epidemic form, which are especially likely to occur in 
years when there is a heavy rainfall in July and August 
following a year of economic stress The essential feature 
of this type of malaria is a sudden temporary rise in the 
death-rate. In othef parts of the country, such as Assam, 
Bengal and Southern India, where the climate is humid 
and the amount of annual rainfall very high, these epidemics 
do not occur, but there is a varying degree of endemic 
malaria, t e. the amount of malaria is more or less static 
among the ])opulation. In hy])er-endemic areas the propor- 
tion of children showing enlargement of the spleen may 
approach 100 per cent Such areas exist x)articularly in 
submontane tracts, such as the Nepal Terai, Bengal Duars 
and the eleypore Hill Tracts of Madras. The occurrence of 
black water fev^er among susceptible immigrants is an indica- 
tion of a very high degree of malarial endemicity 

Most of the malaria-carrying mos({uitoes breed in streams, 
pools by the side of streams, seepages from hillsides, small 
irrigation channels, etc , and it is probably the presence of 
numerous mountain streams producing large numbers of 
these species which accounts for the high incidence of 
malaria in submontane regions referred to above. 

The mere presence of swampy or Hooded areas does not 
necessarily make for a high incidence of malaria as is popu- 
larly supposed ; indeed, in many such regions malaria is 
practically non-existent, as for example, the Howrah District 
in the extreme south of Bengal, and the northern part of 
the Island of Bombay. 

Malaria is chiefly a rural disease, the reason being that 
very few of the malaria-carrying species of anophehnes are 
able to adapt themselves to urban conditions Theie are, 
however, certain exceptions to this rule, notably the case of 
A. hffarratus in Palestine and A sfppJiensi in India. As has 
been noted elsewhere (see page 412), A. sfephcnsi ivill breed 
freely in wells, cisterns, fountains and garden tanks, and 
even in disused tins or eartlienware vessels containing water 
This species is notorious as being the insect transmitter of 
malaria in Bombay and other cities 

Immunity in Malaria —Beyond the fact that as is the 
case with other diseases certain individuals are more sus- 
ceptible than others to infection, there is no such thing as 
a natural immunity to malaria. Immunity when present is 
almost invariably a partial immunity, acquired as the result 
of repeated infections and re-infections occurring over a 
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long period Infection with one species of malaria parasite 
confers no immunity in respect of any other species. Fur- 
thermore, researches on induced malaria for the treatment 
of nervous diseases and on malaria in monkeys liave shown 
that there are many different strains of the various species 
of malaria ])arasites, though they are morphologically in- 
distinguishable An individual who has been infected with 
one strain of parasite will acquire an immunity to that parti- 
cular strain, but not to other strains of the same parasite, 
except to a very limited extent Jhesumably in a malarious 
locality, the inhabitants in childhood gradually acquire their 
partial immunity becoming infected successively with all 
the various local strains. The researches of Schulfner and 
of Christophers have shown that in a very malarious locality 
children for the first two years of their lives are in a con- 
dition of ‘^acute infestation,” almost all of them suffering 
from fever and showing large numbers of parasites in their 
blood. This is succeeded by a period of ‘‘immune infesta- 
tion,” in which parasites though still present are in greatly 
reduced numbers, and attacks of fever occur at longer inter- 
vals, though the precentage showing enlargement of the 
sjileen is very high In adult life the jiarasites, though still 
present in many cases, are very scanty, the number of per- 
sons with enlarged spleens is greatly reduced, and the people 
are comjiaratively free from clinical symptoms of the disease. 
There is thus a definite acquired immunity in malaria, com- 
parable to the “salting” of animals in trypanosomiasis and 
piroplasmosis. 

The Parasites of Malaria — The causal organisms of 
malaria are members of the genus ricismodnim, which be- 
longs to a class of the protozoa known as siiorozoa. Four 
species are generally recognized as being concerned in the 
production of human malaria, vi^. Plasmodnini vimXy the 
parasite of benign tertian malaria ; Plaamoduim falciparum^ 
the parasite of malignant or subtertian malaria ; Plasmo- 
dium malar ice, the parasite of ([uartan malaria ; and Plasmo- 
dium ovale, a parasite which ])roduces a mild form of tertian 
malaria The last named is found in Africa, and has not 
yet been recorded in India 

The life-history of the four parasites is in each case 
essentially the same They undergo two cycles of develop- 
ment, an asexual cycle in man (schizoQO'iiij) and a sexual 
cycle in the mosipiito (sporocfouy) The moscpiito is thus the 
definitive and man the intermediate host. 

The young parasite, as found in the red corpuscles of the 
human blood, is known as a Irophozotte, and when stained 
and examined under a microscope appears in its earliest 
stage as a small ring of protoplasm with a dot of chromatin, 
occupying only a small portion of the cell The parasite 
increases in size, pigment appears, and after a time the 
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chromatin begins; to divide, when it is known as n> scluzont. 
The scliizont when mature, at which stage it appears to 
occupy tlie whole or greater ])art of tlie cell, sjilits u]) into 
a number of small bodies called nioozotfcs These are liber- 
ated by the ru])ture of the infected cell, and attach tliem- 
seh es to other red corpuscles. The jiioeess is then repeated, 
and constitutes the asexual cycle, or sduzo(jo)nf * 

Sooner or later some of the young tro])hozoites, instead 
of becoming schizonts, grow into male and female forms 



Fk;. 149. -Tiih M<>s<^>lit() Fyclk. 

AS H Fyclc occuis m tlio patient’s l)Io()(l ; Th(‘ poition below the 
(lotted line sho\\s th(‘ sexual cveh* in tin* body of the anopheles 
VJI, ^ainetocytes , VI 1 1-X, gametes ; XI, male nnci oganiete mitm 
ing femal(‘ gaim^e (niaei ogamete) ; XII, zvgot(‘ oi ookin(‘t , XlIJ 
tiavelling \eniiicnle; XI V-X VI I, oociyst ; X V I li. inptni e ot oocyst 
with libmation of s[)Oi ozoites, sj). 

* Some aiithois consider that the malarial paiasite n<‘vei actually 
])<‘n(‘trates the led cell, being situated thionghout on itsoutei surface 
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called rj(micfonjtos. These are incapable of further develop- 
ment unless they are taken np by the bite of a female ano- 
pheline mosquito. In the stomach of the mosipiito the male 
and female forms escape from the red blood corpuscles, 
and are now known as (janiotes The male gamete extrudes 
minute filaments (nitcro(jamcfcs) one of which enters a female 
gamete to form a body known as an ooknicf or zjfgota. This 
assumes an ovoid form (the frarelhiicj venuunJe) and pene- 
trates the wall of the mosquito’s stomach, coining to rest 
between the e])ithelial and muscular layers I fere a cyst is 
formed around it, and it is known as an ooerfst This in- 
creases in size, and in it are formed a vast number of tiny 
bodies called sporozoites The cyst ru])tures, and these are 
liberated into fhe body cavity of the insect, and a number 
of them make their way to the salivary glands When the 
mosipiito again takes a blood meal she injects salivary fluid 
as she sucks up blood, and thus the sporozoites are introduced 
into the circulation. They attach themselves to red corpuscles 
and ultimately enter them, becoming trophozoites idenf ical 
with thos(^ des(*aibed in the account of the asexual cycle 

]n the case of malignant malaria schizogony takes i)lacc 
in tlie infernal organs, and except in very grave cases it is 
extrenndy rare to iind parasites other than ring forms or 
gametocytes in the {leripheral blood The gamef ocyles in this 
type of maJaria are crescentic in shajie, a form not found in 
either binugii tertian or quartan infections. 

The asexual cvclc in all forms of tertian malaria is com- 
])l(d(‘d in 48 hours, and in quartan in 72 hours The sexual 
cycle in t he mos(|uito oc^cupies under favourable conditions 
about 12-21 (lays, but develojimeiit is great Iv delayed at low 
teni])era( ures. It is jiossible tor an anojiheline female to 
remain infective for several months, at any rate, under 
laboratory conditions 

In all forms of malaria the fever is as a rule ([uotidian at 
the beginning of a primary attack, but in the tertian forms 
it later occurs on alternate days, whilst in quartan it occurs 
every fourth day, /.c. two days intervene between each bout 
of pyrexia llenign tertian, and quartan malaria, though not 
dangerous to life, are the most persistent forms, and relapses 
are very common Malignant tertian malaria is much more 
amenable to treatment, but as its name implies it may occur 
in very grave and even fatal forms. The fever produced by 
riasoiodtum orate is both mild and easily amenable to treat- 
ment All forms of malaria if untreated result in chronic 
enlargement ot the spleen, amemia and general cachexia. 

Etiology. — From the above account of the life-history of 
the malaria yiarasite it aviII be readily understood that there 
are many factors concerned in the spread of the disease 
The most imjiortant of these are briefly discussed below 

(i) The Source of Infection — For the transmission of the 
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disease the presence of individuals with a sufficient n umber 
of gametocytes in their peripheral blood is necessary ]n a 
malarious community it is the children who constitute the 
chief reservoir of infection. 

(#0 The Ano 2 )heline Factor. — Only certain species of ano- 
phelincs are capable, under natural conditions, of acting as 
efficient transmitters of the disease. It is necessary, there- 
fore, for at least one of these species to be present in suffi- 
cient numbers, and for there to be breeding ])laces in the 
neighbourhood suitable for the particular species. 

(tli) Climatic Conditions. — It has been shown that certain 
meteorological conditions are necessary for the transmission 
of malaria, the most important of these being tem])erature 
and humidity. The malaria parasite ceases to undergo deve- 
lopment in the midgut of the mosipiito when the mean 
temperature remains permanently below 1 G® C (GG.Sop.), the 
optimum conditions for the transmission of the disease being 
approximately represented by a mean temperature of 20^ to 
30° C. (G8® to 8G° V.) in association with a mean relative 
humidity (8 a.m. reading) of G3 per cent, or more. Atmos- 
pheric humidity exerts a most important influence on the 
incidence of malaria, though it has no direct elfect upon the 
parasite in the mosquito We have already seen that when 
the relative humidity is high mosijuitoes are more active, and 
feed more voraciously. A high relative humidity also length- 
ens the life of the mosquito, thus enabling it to live long 
enough for the complete development of the malaria parasite 
within it, whilst by checking the rapid radiation of heat from 
the surface of the earth it tends to maintain an equable 
temperature favourable to the uninterrupted development of 
the plasmodium in its insect-host (Gill). The association of 
malaria with rainfall is probably due more to the concomitant 
rise in relative humidity than to the fact that more breeding 
places are provided for mosipiitoes 

From the above considerations it will be readily under- 
stood Avhy in certain regions the period of the year during 
which transmission of malaria is possible is much longer 
than in others ; and why the disease is especially prevalent 
at certain seasons of the year 

(iv) The Presence of Siiscefifihle Individuals — It is a 
well-known phenomenon in the tropics that the introduction 
of susceptible persons, such as a body of labourers or troops, 
into a malarious community almost invariably results in an 
outbreak of malaria. This is probably due to the infection 
of the new-comers by a strain of malaria parasite to which 
they have no immunity. Not only are the new-comers 
attacked, but the disease appears to ac([uire an enhanced 
virulence among the local inhabitants. This is sometimes 
known as “the factor of non-immune immigration.” 

(v) Economic Conditions. — Insufficient food, overcrowding 
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and exposure to privations generally have an important 
bearing on the incidence * 0 ! malaria. It was shown by Chris- 
tophers in the case of the Punjab that on several occasions a 
year of famine (if succeeded by a year of excessive rainfall) 
has been followed by a severe epidemic of malaria. 

(m) Malaria and Irrigation — The introduction of irrigation 
affects the incidence of malaria in various ways By improv- 
ing the economic condition of the people it tends to exercise 
a beneficial effect. The question of the bearing of irrigation 
on malarial incidence is, however, a complicated one, and its 
effects vary with the type of irrigation employed, and with 
the climatic and ])hysiographical characteis of the country 
In the Puiijab, where perennial irrigation is largely employed. 
It has been shown that leakage from canals or inadequate 
drainage of the region irrigated may result in water-logging 
of the soil and an increase in malaria. Even in the absence 
of water-logging it has repeatedly been proved that where 
the subsoil water level has been raised by irrigation the 
incidence of malaria has increased. Jlence the importance 
of adequate systems of drainage in connection with irrigation 
projects (,<?cc ])age 142). Dangerous anopheline mosquitoes 
frequently breed in the small irrigation channels which carry 
the water to the fields. 

Jn Lower Bengal, where inundation irrigation is the rule 
it has been shown that those areas wiiich are regularly flooded 
by this method are least malarious, whilst those jirotecfed 
from flooding by embankments suffer most. Bentley holds 
that the adoption of a comprehensive scheme of irrigation 
from the mam rivers will be an efficient method of controlling 
the incidence of malaria in this part of India 

{vii) Malaria and Bice Cull i vat ion , — The effect of rice 
cultivation on the incidence of malaria varies markedly in 
different localities. Submontane tracts, where rice is grown 
in terraces, are usually intensely malarious. In those parts 
of Bengal where the whole countryside is flooded during the 
monsoon, and the rice fields are covered w itli several feet of 
water, malaria is very slight, but in districts where they are 
only covered by a few inches of w^ater in the rainy season the 
disease is usually extremely prevalent 

In Sind the rice-growing tracts which are heavily irri- 
gaf ed are highly malarious. Here it is customary to dram off 
the water in which the rice is growing at frequent intervals, 
in order to get rid of the salts with which it becomes impreg- 
nated from the soil into any low-lying ground that may be at 
hand. This is known as the “Pancho’hsystem. The breeding 
of dangerous anopheline mosquitoes does not occur in the 
rice-fields, themselves, nor 111 the water first drained off from 
the rice-fields, but profuse breeding occurs in the water 
subsequently drained oft*, which contains a lower percentage 
of salts. 
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In the Central Provinces, on the other liand, vast areas 
under rice cultivation are practically free from malaria. Pice 
cultivation in this province is only harmful when accom{)anied 
by irrigation in the neighbourhood of jungle The malaria- 
carrying anophelines do not breed in the rice-lields, but in 
the irrigation channels, streams, ])Ools, in the beds of 
nullahs, etc. 

Thus it Avill be clear that it is not the fact that rice 
is being cultivated that determines the incidence of malaria, 
but the character of the surrounding country, and the 
different methods of cultivating the crop 

(rin) Man-made Malarta — It has already been noted 
that man may increase tlie incidence of malaria by the intro- 
duction of irrigation AMthout iiropcr attention to drainage. 
The natural drainage of the country is also freipicntly inter- 
fered with by the construction of railway embankments and 
roads Avithout sullicient culverts Sources of mosipiito breed- 
ing are provided by man in the shape of boirow-])its in 
connection with railways and roads (.see y>age III), impro- 
perly constructed street gutters, non-mos([uito jiroof wells 
and cisterns, fountains, garden tanks, leaky hydrants, water- 
troughs, lire buckets, etc. 

Malaria Surveys — Before attempting to ])ut into jiracticc 
measures for the ])revcntion or control of malaria, a ])relimin- 
ary survey is essential. The object of this is tirst to ascer- 
tain the amount of malaria existing, secondly to investigate 
the factors concerned in the causation of tlui disease in the 
particular locality in (piestion, and linally to devise ])rac- 
tical measures for its amelioration, having due regard to the 
tinancial issues involved Without a properly conducted 
survey an immense amount of money may be wasted, as for 
instance, on measures directed towards the abolition of 
collections of water or swamps which may be harbouring an 
entirely harmless species of anopheline, whilst the less 
obvious breeding places of dangerous carrier species may 
have been overlooked 

(0 The Measurement of Malaria — This is best done by 
an examination of as many children as possible under ten 
years of age Avho have been born and brought up in the 
locality for enlargement of the spleen and for parasites in 
the blood. The percentage of children shoiving enlargement 
of the spleen is known as the sfdeuic index, and the percent- 
age showing parasites in the blood as the paras de index, or 
endemic index. The size of the spleen may be measured 
in terms of finger-breadths below the costal margin, but 
more accurate information may be obtained by Christophers’ 
method of triangulating the exact yiosition of the apex of the 
spleen by measurements in centimetres from the umbilicus 
and middle line of the body, and entering the results on a 
special abdominal chart Similarly the number of parasites 
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per cubic millimetre of blood may be estimated by Sinton’s 
fowl-cell method Both of these methods are capable of 
application in the field, and the slightly longer expenditure 
of time involved is amply repaid by the greater exactitude 
of the results obtained. 

Further information as to the incidence of malaria may be 
gathered from a study of the mortality figures for the district 
and from the examination of dispensary and hospital records 
and the statistics relating to Jails or troops stationed in the 
area. By these means the seasonal prevalence of malaria, 
the actual morbidity and mortality and any evidence of 
epidemic prevalence may be ascertained. 

(/«) h} vest i ( fat n))i of ilio Factors Co}fcernefl — This includes 
the incrimination of the species of anopheline concerned in 
transmission by dissection The important point here is to 
determine the percentage which show sporozoites in the 
salivary glands, and are thus capable of allowing the com- 
plete development of the ])arasite This is known as the 
sporozoite ntdex F.ven thougli no infected specimens may 
be discovered at the time of the survey, the presence of 
liroved carrier species of anophelines in a malarious neigh- 
bourhood will alford strong presuinpt ive evidence as to the 
vectors concerned in transmission The next point is to 
make an intensive study of the breeding places and bionomics 
of the suspected carriers Other points to be investigated 
are the ])hysiographical featuies of tlie country, the meteoro- 
logical conditions, presence or absence of irrigation, type 
of cultivation, the economic condition of the ])eople, the 
])resence of suscejitible immigrants, etc 

(ill) The Form Illation of Preventive Measures — These will 
of course depend on the conditions which have been revealed 
by the results of the survey, and will be very largely deter- 
mined by the financial resources available. It is obviously 
absurd to recommend measures Avhicli the authorities con- 
cerned cannot carry out through lack of funds, and it is of 
great value to produce a balance-sheet showing on the one 
side the estimated sum lost annually from malaria by inter- 
ference with labour, loss of wages and ex])enditure of 
treatment of the sick, and on the other the amount which it 
is pro])Osed to sfiend on preventive measure. Business firms, 
such as those controlling t-ea or rubber estates or engineer- 
ing works, are quick to see the force of such an argument, 
but it must be admitted that it is often difficult to peisuade 
other local authorities to spend money on antimalarial mea- 
sures, even wlien it is pointed out that such exiienditure will 
be a sound financial investment 

Methods of Prevention and Control —-From what has 
been said regarding the etiology of malaria it is obvious that 
if any of the following conditions could be fulfilled the 
disease would cease to exist : — 
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(t) The extermination of those species of anopheline 
mosquitoes which transmit malaria in nature 

(ti) The complete protection of the population against 
the bites of such mosquitoes. 

(fif) The destruction of the malaria parasites in the 
blood of all infected persons, so that no more gametocytes 
could be produced. 

Bearing these considerations in mind it is convenient to 
discuss preventive methods under the following headings: — 

A. Protection against the bites of mosquitoes. 

B Destruction of adult mos([uitoes. 

0. Destruction ot mosquito larvie. 

D. The use of drugs. 

E. Improvement of economic conditions 

A. Protection against the Bites of Mosquitoes 
(^) A mosqiiifo 'iiet should invariably be used in any 
locality where malaria exists, whatever other precautions 
may be adopted The netting used for British troops in 
India is woven of 30/s cotton and is of 25/20 hole mesh. The 
best pattern is the rectangular net, with no opening in it for 
the purpose of entering, and would be hung inside the poles 
and tucked continuously all round under the mattress. 

(«y) Mosquito hoofs are very useful to protect the ankles 
in the evening They may be made either of soft leather or 
of canvas Wellington boots may also be used for this 
purpose. 

Veils and Gloves are sometimes used to protect men 
on guard at night. 

(/??) Repellents or CuUciftKjes . — The common drawback 
of all these is that after a certain length of time their elfect 
wears off; but they have their value when men have to be 
out at night tor limited periods in malarious situations, or on 
railway journeys Many diiferent preparations have been 
used for this })urpose, one of the most useful being a pomade 
of the following composition, viz. oil of citronella \ oz , 
spirit of camphor I oz , cedar wood oil I oz , white petroleum 
jelly 2 oz 

(?;) Screen mq of Bnihlinqs — The value of this method 
of protection is generally recognized in America, Italy and 
the Federated Malay States, and of recent years it has been 
used in some of the barracks of British troops in India with 
excellent results. It is essential that the building to be 
screened should be well-constructed and in good repair, that 
every aperture in it should be screened, and that doors 
should tit well and not sag on their hinges Double doors, 
with a porch of vestibule at least six feet in length between 
them, are a great advantage, and all doors should be made 
to open outwards, to prevent mosquitoes resting on the outer 
surface of the gauze from entering the building. The gauze 
used in the barracks of British troops in India is of 14 mesh 
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and 28-30 S.W.G. giving* an aperture of 0 055 to 0.057 inch. 
This is suOicient to exclude A, ciiliclfacies and probably all 
other malaria carrying mosquitoes. 



Fig. 150,— Scueened S^erandah at the Experimental Field 
Station of the Malaria Survey of India, Karnal, Punjab. 

The material used may be of galvanized iron, which is 
cheapest, but this cannot be employed if the building is near 
the sea, and is also unsuitable if the atmosphere is constant- 
ly very humid. Brass, copper or phosphor bronze last much 
longer but are considerably more expensive. MacArthur 
recommends the use of ‘‘monel metaP^ which is a natural 
alloy containing nickel 57 per cent., copper 28 per cent., and 
other metal 5 per cent. Good results have recently been 
claimed for a gauze screen made of aluminium. The essen- 
tial point about screening is the thoroughness with which it 
is done, and frequent inspection is necessary, especially 
where there is extreme variation in humidity between the 
wet and dry seasons, leading to the development of defects in 
the wooden framework. 

B. Destruction of Adult Mosquitoes 
(i) By Hand — In view of the fact that recently fed and 
therefore possibly infective mosquitoes may be killed in this 
way, this is a method of considerable importance. Swatters, 
consisting of a piece of wire gauze fixed to a wooden handle 
are effective, and children may be taught to use them. 

{tt) Traps , — There are many forms of these, perhaps the 
most useful being in the form of a simple box or wire frame, 
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some two to three feet square, lined with black or dark blue 
material. One side of the box is left open at night and closed 
ill the morning. A considerable number of mosquitoes may 
be caught in this way. 

(ill) FmniQcition , — Various fumigants have been em- 
ployed, the most generally effective being sulphur (1 lb. to 
1.000 cubic feet), and cresol vapour (4 to 5 ounces of cresol 
solution per 1,000 cubic feet). Before fumigation is carried 
out, all chinks in the doors and windows must first be closed 
by pasting paper over tliem If there are glass windows in 
the building, it is a good plan to leave one of these uncovered, 
and to place a white slieet on the floor beneath it. Mos- 
quitoes will fly towards the light in their endeavour to escape, 
and will fall on to the sheet, when they can be swept up and 
burnt. This Avill obviate the danger of any of the insects 
recovering from the fumes. 

(n’) Sprays , — There are a considerable number of pro- 
prietary syirays on the market, most of them containing a 
proportion of kerosene oil An effective spray which can be 
made for one quarter the cost of most of the proprietary 
sprays can be made as follows : — Powdered pyrethriim Of) 
gm., chloroform 120 c.c The mixture is well shaken in a 
bottle for two houis, then filtered The resulting filtiate is 
made up to one litre with kerosene 

(i’) Cliff my down of Jnnyfc and oflirr Yeyefafton — Some 
species of aiiophelines spend the day-time hidden among 
long grass or in bushes and other coarse vegetation and the 
clearing away of these in the vicinity of dwellings is fhere- 
fore of value in Nie campaign against adult mos<iuitoes 
C Destruction of Mosquito Larvae 

The methods ado])ted will depend on the particular 
conditions obtaining in the locality, on the s])ecies of anophe- 
linc which has been incriminated as the carrier, and on the 
amount of funds available. Other things being eipial, perma- 
nent measures, i.c, complete eradication of breeding ])laces 
should be earned out. wherever ])Ossible, temporary measures 
such as the a])plication of larvicides or oil only being justi- 
fied eitlier when the cause itself is temjiorary, or the cost of 
permanent measures prohibitive. 

(?) Clear nuf of Jn/nrjie — This promotes evaporation and 
therefore the drying up of collccfions of wat(‘r, whilst if. also 
may disclose breeding places which would otherwise be 
overlooked. It must be borne in mind, however, that certain 
dangerous malaria carriers (c ly A muc??/uLf,s) pi efer breed- 
ing places exposed to sunlight, so that indiscriminate re- 
moval of jungle in areas where such species exist may have 
disastrous results. In Assam, where A minimus, a species 
which prefers sun-lit breeding places, is the principal malaria 
carrier, the growing of shade-giving plants over streams, 
drains and swamps, has been practised in certain tea estates 
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with beneficial results. This method can only be employed, 
however, in localities whore the population is under strict 
control, for the least break in the shade is fatal to success. 

(u) Drainage. — This large and impoitant subject can- 
not be treated fully here Some of the chief i>oints are 
briefly mentioned below. 

(a) Open Drams may be employed to deal with dangerous 
swamps, seepages, etc. They should be nairow and deep 
rather than broad and shallow ; their hanks kept free from 
vegetation and sloped to an angle of 45 degrees ; tributaries 
should enter them at an acute angle, not at right angles ; 
the bottom of the drain should be rounded and not V-shaped. 
It is an advantage to construct drains with a central deeper 
channel or eanetfc to take the water along quickly when its 
level is low. ('ontour drains on hill slopes are useful in 
dealing with seepage water, but it is usually necessary to 
treat these systematically with larvicides 

(5) Subsoil Drains. — The drain in this case is formed by 
a series of the pipes laid end to end, the water entering at 
the joints between the pipes. These are usually from (> to 
12 inches in diameter, of circular bore, and laid in a trench 
several feet below the surface of the ground. The trench 
is then fllled in with stones to a height of a few inches above 
the original ground surface This type of drainage has been 
found most etfective in dealing with hill streams and seepage 
outcro])s, but its cost is high. In the case of plantations a 
disadvantage is that all trees have to be removed for a con- 
siderable distance from the drains, otherwise the latter 
become choked Avith roots. This Avaste ground, together 
Avith the heavy cost of uyikccp, has resulted in the OAvners of 
many estates in Malaya abandoning subsoil draining, and 
reverting to open drains and oiling. 

(c) Draniaue and Irrifjafion —It is essential that any 
irrigation jiroject should include an adequate scheme of 
drainage ; otherwise the result Avill be Avater-logging of the 
soil and an inevitable increase of malaria This is a subject 
Avhich can only be dealt Avith by the irrigation engineers, but 
it is the duty of the malariologist to point out its importance 
from the point of a icAv of public health. 

The prohibition of canal irrigation in the immediate vici- 
nity of towns and a ullages has in certain instances resulted 
in a great diminution of malaria in India This is due partly 
to the prevention of anopheline breeding in irrigation chan- 
nels, and partly to the lowering of the subsoil water and 
consequent reduction in relative humidity. 

(d) The Tra ining of Si rea ms. —SiOme, of the most dangerous 
anophelines breed in the grassy margins of streams or in 
pools in connection Avith streams. Much good can be done 
by straightening out the bed of the stream, draining pools 
into it, and clearing aAvay the A^egetation along the edges. 
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(ui) Larvicides. — The number of substances which have 
been employed to destroy mosquito larvjc is very large 
indeed, and only tlie most important ones can be considered 
here. These are (a) oil, and {/>) Pans green. 

(a) Od — Tlie most generally successful form is a mixttire 
of crude oil with kerosene in varying pro])ortions, depending 
on local conditions. Thus, if vegetation is })resent a thinner 
oil IS required, whilst if the temperatiiie is very high a 
thicker form must be used In very hot climates crude oil 
may be used alone, or with the addition of a small percent- 
age of a vegetable oil, such as castor oil, Avhich greatly 
increases the spreading power A little cresol added in- 
creases the persistence of the lilm 

Oil may be a])])lied by spraying it on the surface of the 
water, or by soaking gunny bags, lumps of tow or cotton 
waste in it and throwing them into the water. It has the 
advantage of killing both anopheline and culicine larv le, and 
it IS easy to see where it has been applied ; but it spoils 
water for domestic purposes, kills lish, and is likely to be 
stolen by unscrupulous emiiloyees Moreover, vegetation 
has lirst to be removed to render it fully elfective 

{})) Pans (irce)i, or cofiper aceto-arsenite, (*omes nearer to 
fultilling tlie re(tuirements necessary for a perfect larvicide 
than an}" other chemical at present available It is highly 
toxic to anopheline larvio, does not kill tish or s])Oil water 
for domestic purposes, is effective even in the presence of 
dense vegetation and is useless for any other purjiose, and 
hence not likely to be stolen. In addition it is much more 
quickly applied and considerably less expensive than oil. 
On the other hand it has the disadvantage that it has no 
etfect on the eggs or pupa* of mosquitoes, and that it does 
not destroy culicine laiva*. which are not surface feeders ; also, 
its use requires supervision by some responsible ])crson. 

Paris green should be of a deep green colour, should con- 
tain at least 50 per cent arsenious oxide, its solubility in 
water should not exceed 3 percent., and it should be capable 
of being passed through 200, or better 300 mesh, bolting 
cloth. In addition, each batcli should pass a practical held 
test before being accepted. 

Various diluents have been used with it, road dust, slaked 
lime, soajistone, china clay, sawdust, ‘‘red eaiih,'' french 
chalk, spoilt flour, etc. For use in small streams, drains and 
irrigation channels a dilution of 1 in 100 is sullicient, but 
when it is desired to blow a cloud of dust over large areas of 
swamp or sheets of water it is better to use it in a strength 
of 5 per cent. In the latter case a light diluent such as 
slaked lime or powdered soapstone is usually the best. Eoad 
dust varies in composition in every locality, and if there is 
a large proportion of sand in it then it cannot be used eflect- 
ively for dusting large areas. 
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Whatever diluent is used, mixing must be thorough, and 
for this a specially made apparatus is required. It is usually 
nec( 3 ssary also to pass the diluent through a sieve of 50 
mesh wire gauze before mixing. The mixture may be ajiplied 
by hand, or by various foims of blower, the most efleidive 
being the rotary type, which is now obtainable from many 
linns in India and elsewhere 

In America and in some places in Italy large swamps 
have been treated by distributing Paris green from aero- 
planes with excellent results 

(iv) fjarricfdal Fish —The use of larva-eating tish as a 
means of malaria control lias been practised in Bombay for 
the last 50 years There are several species of tish in Jndia 
which prey on mos([uito larvae, notably those belonging to 
the genera llaplocluJ'ns, Avahas^ Baihus, lricUo(f(isirr and 
Uadis Aaahas scaadpus (Koi or Khajura) and llaplochilns 
Jiiicafus (Piku) are the twa) sjiecies used in Bombay 
hasid, or top-minnovs, which have a great leputation as 
larvicidal fish in America and in Southern ]^]urope have 
reiteiillv beiui introduced into India They haNC been suc- 
cessfully ac(dimat ised in many places, and on account of 
their small size rapid ])roliferat^ion, and ada])tibility to ex- 
treiiK'.s of climate, they ai*e ]>robably moie suitable tor 
larvK'idal purposes than any otlier species 

ddieie aie (‘eitain disad vantages in the use ot tisli in 
malaria control, t he chief of these being as follows 

(o) Fish are only of value when ])resent in suthcient 
numbers. 

(h) They are only com])letely etfcctiv c in tlic absence of 
vegetation and lloating debiis 

(c) Over-zealous persons are apt to introduce larger 
species of lish which prey on them 

(d) Unless sumcient food is present they eat their own 
progeny, so that wells, etc., have to be re-stocked period- 
ically 

(c) Their use necessitates tlie employment of special 
staT to look after the tish and to keej) the breeding places 
free from weeds and debris. 

(f) Small boys can be relied upon to catch them if they 
get the opportunity 

For these reasons the use of larvicidal tish in India is 
rarelv to be recommended except A^hen for some reason it is 
found impossible to employ any other method of malaria 
control 

D The use of Drugs 

The v^alue of the cinchona alkaloids, particularly quinine, 
in the treatment of malaria, has been known for many y eais. 
Quinine may be used either for propliylaxis, i r for the 
prevention of infection, or for treatment. As regards pre- 
vention of infection, there is no evidence that the use of this 
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drug is of any eflect. But the term ^‘prophylaxis’^ in relation 
to malaria is fre<iuently employed to mean the prevention of 
clinical symptoms following infection, and for this purpose 
it undoubtedly has its uses. Quinine prophylaxis in this 
sense has proved of great benelit in the case of prisoners in 
jails and when given to troops serving in malarious coun- 
tries, and it has been found that the systematic quininisa- 
tion of school children greatly reduces the spleen rate. In 
the case of a threatened epidemic of malaria the prophy- 
lactic use of quinine will save many lives, whilst in any 
malarious community it will have good effect by reducing 
the number of human carriers of benign tertian malaria, 
though it has no effect on the gametocytes of malignant 
tertian (crescents). It is particularly necessary that the 
quinine should be administered to the children, who, as Ave 
have seen, form the principal reservoir of the disease. 

The most effective dose to be given for prophylactic 
purposes is probably 1 0 grains daily, but it is seldom ])Ossible 
to do this and it is more usual to give 1 0-15 grains twice 
weekly. The drug is best administered in solution, but it 
is frequently iiniiossible to give it in this way on a large 
scale If tablets are used, tlie best form of the salt- is the 
bihydrochloride The tablets should be freshly made, and 
their solubility tested before use. 

It will be readily understood how difficult it is to induce 
an uneducated village population to undergo this treatment. 
It is usually vigorously oyiposed by the local ^hpiaeks,” who 
not infreiiuently spread a rumour tliat the (xoveniment ofli- 
cials are trying to wipe out the jiopulation by yioisoning 
them But at least every effort should be made to make a 
suflicient supply of the drug available at as low a cost as 
possible, in yilaces Avhere malaria is rife. 

Eecently various synthetic drugs have been introduced, 
the best known being Plasmoipiin (or Plasinoclun) and 
Atebrin Plasmocyuin has a specific action on the gametocytes 
(crescents) of the malignant tertian parasite, and in India 
it has been used along with (piinine to reduce the relapse 
rate in benign tertian malaria. Unfortunately, in some cases 
dangerous toxic symptoms are pioduced, so that it can only 
be used with safety if the pataent is under strict observa- 
tion. Atebrin has no effect on crescents, but has a marked 
action on the asexual forms of all malaria parasites. Up to 
the present time it cannot be said that any of the synthetic 
drugs is likelv to replace (juinine. They may be looked upon 
as useful adjuv^ants to (juinine in the campaign against 
malaria. It is to be hoped that future research may yiroduce 
a drug which is less toxic, more rayiid in its action, and very 
much cheaper in price. Such a drug would piovide a 
powerful weapon not only for treatment, but also for the 
prevention of malaria. 
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E. Improvement of Economic Conditions 

It has been shown above how famine, poverty and over- 
crowding are important predisi)osiug causes of malaria. 
Conversely, any measures which bring about an improvement 
in economic conditions will aid in the prevention of malaria 
and other diseases. On these considerations is based the 
policy of agricultural improvement in Italy known as honi- 
ficazione. James considers that the disappearance of malaria 
in England is mainly due to the improvement in the economic 
condition of the people, combined with advances in general 
sanitation and medical treatment, and points out that the 
disease has disapjieared in spite of the fact that A. macnh- 
pevfits, an efficient malaria carrier, continues to exist there 
in large numbers In India the jirincipal measure of this 
kind consists of carefully planned irrigation projects, accom- 
panied by ade([uate schemes of drainage, and regulations 
prohibiting the cultivation of Avet crops in the immediate 
vicinity of towns and A^illages, and the proper care of irriga- 
tion channels. 

Recommendations regarding the control of malaria in 
villages will be found under the heading ‘A'lllage Sanitation. 

Malaria Forecasts — Lieut. -Col C.A.dni,! m s . has made 
an important advance by the intioduction in the Punjab of 
malaria forecasts, based on a consideration of the meteoro- 
logical and economic factors affecting the spread of the dis- 
ease together with the evidence regarding the amount of com- 
munal immunity in different localities derived from the spleen 
rate. For several years these forecasts have been pre])ared, 
and have turned out to be remarkably accurate Given such 
an accurate forecast, it is possible to mobilise ])ersonnel in 
tlie danger areas in advance, and to undertake ])reventive 
measures before the commencement of an outbreak of malaria. 

Kal v-az vu 

Manson describes kala-azar as an infective disease 
characterised by chronicity, irregular fever, enlargement 
of the spleen and otten of the liver, the piesence of the 
‘‘Leishman body’’ in these and other organs, emaciation, 
ana‘mia, freiiuently a peculiar hyper-pigmentation of the 
skin, and a high mortality 

Under the name of Burdivan fever the disease Avas knoAvn 
in Lower Bengal in the early fifties of the last century, and 
it Avas knoAvn to exist in Assam as far back as 1809. 
In 1881 it broke out in an epidemic form at the foot of the 
hills just to the east of the Brahmaputra The earliest record 
of the disease is by Clarke aaJio in the Assam Sanitary Report 
for 1882 described it as a severe form of malarial cachexia. 
The disease appeared in an epidemic form in NoAvgong 
(Assam) Avith a decrease of poxiulation to the extent of 
31.5 p. c. between 1891-1900 And Rogers finding malarial 
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parasite in about 80 p.c. of the cases in theNowgong district 
attributed these cases as a form of epidemic malaria, and 
Sir Ronald Ross as a result of in\estigat ion in Assam also 
supported tlie malarial theory 

Etiology. — In lOOd Sir William Leishman lirst described 
the parasite of kala-a/ar, and about the same time Donovan 
observed similar bodies in the s])leen of patients dying of 
chronic fever in Madras These parasites have been naiiual 
after 1 hem and are known as ‘‘Leisbman-Donovan bodies.’’ 
They are small round or oval bodies measuiing 2 to 4 // in 
diameter In each jiarasite an oval macro- and a rod-sha])ed 
micro-nucleus and a capsule can be diherentiated The ]>ara- 
sites are almost iinariably intracellular, Avhcre they groAV 
and multiply The distribution of the ])arasites in th(‘. body 
is general, but they are most numerous in the spleen, the 
bone-marrow and the liver They also occur in the blood 
though in small numbers, being found there both in poly- 
morpho-nuclear and mono-nuclear leucocytes In the blood 
they are found in great aiiundaiice towards the termination 
of the case, esjiccially during fei er, and when intestinal 
symptoms are jin^sent (Donovan) Rogeis demonstrated the 
llagellate stage of the jiarasite by cultivating it nfro 

Botli sexes and all ages are eipially atTected and no occupa- 
tion IS a bar to the disease The majority of cases occur 
during the cold season 

The disease occuis over a wide area in the Sv Ihet \ alley 
of Assam, in Lower Bengal and Bihar, and in tlui easterly 
liortions of Ignited Province It is rare in the north west of 
India, Bombay Presidency and Central l^rovinccs Madras 
Presidency is not immune to it and is repoited to he sj)i end- 
ing thcic The affected aieas have a higli degree of humidity 
and a minimum im^.an temperature of not less than 50*^ E It 
is also common in China. 

The disease is common in Chilcutta, and siuuns to attack 
all classes. It is not so common, however, in the upjier- 
class Europeans. 

Mode of Transmission — This is still doubtful. The fact 
of several cases occurring in the same family or house 
suggests mode of transmission through animals or insects 
domestic in their habits. 

Notwithstanding a large amount of work the mode of 
infection is still uncertain. Patton and Bogers suggested 
the bed-bug theory Others seem to believe that the jiara- 
site may leave the human body either hy the alimentary canal 
or through the agency of blood-sucking insects Of the 
different possible blood-sucking insects, mosijuitoes, lice, 
lleas and ticks may be excluded on various e])i(lemiological 
and experimental grounds The sandfly has been strongly 
suspected of transmitting the disease ; and a large amount 
of work has been done within recent years in attempts to 
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incriminate this insect Knowles, Napier and Smith have 
shown that when Phlehofomus arnenfipes, a common sandfly 
of Calcutta, was fed on the blood of a kala-azar j)atient tliere 
was remarkable devlopment of the flagellate forms in the 
inid-/?ut of tlie insect In some insects these reached the 
mouth ])arts, so tliat it was ]) 0 ssible for them to enter the 
blood of the victim when hi( ten by tliese flies. Patton and 
llindle have since been able to obtain similar development 
in the closely allied Cfliinesc sandfly, P. major and P. scrcjrvU, 
and il- is remarkable Ciat the incidence of the disease closely 
corres])onds the sandfly ])opulation. The actual transmis- 
sion of the disease to man under experimental conditions 
still remains to be done The ]) 0 ssibility of the infection 
bein;^ carried vta the alimentary canal has been brought 
forward by Shortt who infected hamsters by oral adminis- 
tration of saline emulsions of infected liveis and spleens, 
and by cultures of L donovavi given orally The same 
worker has more recently succeeded in infecting hamsters by 
the hite of P (frcfpafipcs, but all attem])ts to transmit the 
disease from man to man havi^ hitherto been unsucc(\ssful. 

Prevention — The introduction of the tieatment by anti- 
mony iireparations has robbed the disease of much of its 
terrors by reducing the number of persons haibouring the 
infection The disease is essentially a house infection and 
rejieated number of cases occur in the same house The in- 
fected houses or localities should as far as ])ossible be avoid- 
ed for ])ermanent residence This measure alone proved 
effecJ-iN'e in dealing with outbreaks in certain districts 

Tk'\ p vxosomj vsis 
SlcppnKj Stek }iess 

It IS a chronic disease found in tropical Africa, produced 
by protozoal parasites, Trij})a}wso)na (jamhievse and T rho- 
(le.sipaspy and transmitted by the tsetse fly. It occurs only 
in those parts of Africa where the fly is found. 

Etiology — All peisons of all ages are susceptible to this 
infection provided ojiportunity occurs for the infected tsetse 
fly to bile. Two varieties of the ])arasite cause the disease 
in man, each ty])e being responsible for a distinct type of 
ailment The ])arasite is found in the fresh blood of an 
infected person, but the number ])resent varies. Sometimes 
it is ditlicult to And a single parasite in the slide During 
febrile attacks it is found in large niimheis It is also found 
111 the lymphatu' glands and in the later stage in the cerebro- 
spinal flui(i 

Mode of Transmission.— This may be (1) cyclical, and 
(2) mechanical 

(1) CpcJiraJ — When the tsetse fly bites an infected 
person it draws with the blood some parasites which undergo 
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developmental changes in the mid-gut {see page 420). During 
this stage the fly cannot infect but becomes infective after 
about twenty days, when the parasites appear in the salivary 
glands and remain infective during the several months of 
its existence. 

(2) MccJianical Temismtssion, — Duke working in the 
Mwanza area of Tanganyika Territory has pointed out that 
direct transmission by the fly from one patient to another is 
possible without the parasite going through the elaborate 
cyclical development within tlie insect. This direct trans- 
mission lias been proved in the case of animal reservoir 
hosts. Until recently it was believed that the fly became 
infected from man only, but it is now generally held that 
big game and antelopes are commonly infected and form 
reservoirs for T (famhtense 

Although both G jxdpaJis and G. can bo infected 

experimentally with both forms of human trypanosomes, 
in nature G palpahs is the carrier of T, fjamhiense and G, 
morsttdvs of T rh odes to use 

The incAilxdion prnod is indetinite, but it is generally 
believed to be from 2 to o weeks, it may be several months 
before anv symptoms could be detected The disease is 
insidious in its onset, characterised by irregular attacks of 
fever lasting for a week and then disappearing to reappear 
again after an interval. In some cases the fever may bo 
continuous but is always irregular. The glands of the neck 
and other parts of the body become enlarged and tender. 
The real sleepunj part of the disease comes on in the later 
stage. In fact it is the terminal manifestation and depends 
upon the implication of the nervous system either by the 
parasite or its toxin. 

Prevention.— This depends on the avoidance, as far as 
possible, of being bitten by the flies The 11 v area should be 
avoided The fly bites during the day, therefore the journey 
through the fly area shouhl be done during the night In- 
fected persons should bo spotted out and isolated and 
properly treated with Bayer 205 and tryparsamide to free 
the periyflieral blood of the parasite. An early case recjuires 
seven weekly in jections of Bayer and seven of tryiiarsamide 
The flv prefers dark coloured garments, therefore, white 
dress should be worn 

Spread of the disease should be controlled by declaring 
main endemic centres — ^Mnfected arcas’\ Here labour recruit- 
ing should not be allowed except under medical supervision, 
and no enterprises entailing employment of labour should be 
allowed unless an adequate medical staff is available Provi- 
sion should be made for compulsory treatment of patients. 

In Belgian and French territory in Africa the disease is 
being controlled by the general application of the medical 
passport system, which involves the medical examination of 
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all persons moving from their own locality The disease is 
being gradually diminished in the most hea\ily infected areas 
by the repeated examination of the whole population, with 
treatment of cases with organised brigades. In Tanganyika 
the problem is exceedingly serious, the large portion of the 
territory being infested with G. morstfans and G. swjpinerfoni 
and owing to the existence of endemic and epidemic foci of 
T rJwdesiense infection carried by these sjiecies. Control is 
beingelfected by concentratingscattered hamlets into cleared 
settlements and by improved methods of agricultuie Here 
also movement of population in infected areas is controlled 
by a permit system. In Soudan a well-organised and fully 
staffed campaign has practically eradicated the disease from 
two infected provinces of Mongolia and Bahr el (Ihazal. 
Isolation of patients in treatment camps, removal of villages 
from lly infested areas, and control of movements of in- 
habitants and emigrants are the measures adopted.* 

Yellow Feveu 

Definition. — It is an acute fever characterised by jaundice 
and albuminuria, occurring endemically in certain geog- 
raphical areas. It is caused by a special filtrable virus of 
unknown morphology, and is carried from man to man by 
stegomyia mosiiuitoes, Aedcs cvjfypfi or Aedos urr/ei^/c?<6*, which 
cause dengue fever in India 

Distribution — The most characteristic feature about 
this disease is that it is restricted to certain geographical 
areas. It is possible that it spread from tropical America 
through Mexico to tropical and sublropical countries on 
eitlier side of the Atlantic Ocean It is also found in the 
Pacific shores of trojiical North and South America Al- 
though various outbreaks occurred from time to time in the 
subtropical coastal areas of America, Western Africa and 
Western Europe it was never found in an endemic form 
outside the tropical area In America it is restricted to 
Mexico, South and Central America, particularly the Panama 
Canal zone. Efiidemics occurred at different times Avithin 
the last ten years in Southern Nigeria, Gold Coast Colony, 
Gambia, Sierra Leone and from Senegal to Congo. Recently 
it has been shown to have a wider distribution in West and 
Central eijuatorial Africa reaching up to southern British 
Soudan No case has been recorded from India and the Far 
East 

Epidemiology. — The virus can be transported from one 
])Iace to another but for its development in an epidemic form 
it reijiiires a mean atmospheric temperature of over 75° F. 
Below this point it ceases to grow. Since dampness favours 
the disease, it is seen mostly during the rainy season speci- 

*W. H. Johnson, Ttoptcal Diseases Bulletut, Majp 1931. 
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ally (luring the hot and moist months of the year when Aedes 
mosciuitoes abound Carter lias pointed out that the disease 
rarely spreads more than 75 yards from an infected place 
and ships moored at a distance of 4:00 yards from an infected 
area are safe Infected houses are dangerous as there may 
he infected mosiputoes. The fonufcs play no pait in the 
spread of the disease 

The absence of the disease in India is due to the absence 
of the virus, possibly due to the length of voyage from tlie 
infected countries to India, although the earner stegomyia 
mos(juitoes aie (pute common in India Whth the o])(‘iiing of 
the l^anama (.^inal and the introduction of air travel it has 
become possible for ]>ersons to land in India while incuba- 
ting infection contracted in an infected country There is 
also the possible contingency of accidental can lage in air- 
craft of infected m()S([uitoes, or such uninfected ones as are 
capable of becoming vectors of infection if ])lantcd in a 
territory ordinarily unfrequented by tlnmi, but ])erchance 
containing the intectn e material of this disease The faci- 
lities of travelling by rail and motor between \\T\st and East 
Africa increased the danger of infection being carried to 
East Africa wlieiice its spi(‘ad to India aviII be more (*nsv. 

Immunity. — Recovery from one attack of yidlow iitvov 
confers a life long immunity Although a second attack 
w ithin t w^o years is not uncommon, but the at tack is as a 
rule mild People wdio live in endemic areas otten show^ 
some degree of immunity due to forin(‘r mild attaidc Th(‘ 
incubation iieriod is generally 1-5 da>s, larely exceeds L‘> 
days. Although the period elajising betw een tlie intioduc- 
tion of the virus and the first aiqieaiance of the feier is 
usually 5-() days, yet it reijuires at least 12 days before that 
virus after removal from one ])erson can be (3tfectively im- 
planted into another ])orson Tdie laqise of time subsequent 
to the ingestion of infected blood by a sti^gomyia before it 
can be infective is generally 12-19 days, but tins varies 
depending upon temperature Once infected tlie mos([uito 
will remain infective for the rest of its Iffe. 

The Virus — Noguchi thought that the causative factor 
of the disease w as a s])irochicte. Ijcjdosjura icfa aulcs, but 
subsequent observers did not substantiate his finding It 
has been deliuitely ])roved that the virus is ultra-mic rosco])ic 
though tiltrable, andean be ])assed through aBerkefeld till(‘r. 
It is however not tiltrable vvlien develo])ing in the mosijuito 
There is no (evidence to support the view of Noguchi and tlie 
true morpliology of the virus of yellow fever is still unknown. 

Prevention — The most effective prevention depends 
upon active measures taken for mos([uito control, s])ecially 
the stegomyia moscpiito Before any anti-mos(juito measure 
is adopted a careful surv^ey of the liabits and (listribution of 
the local species should be made and all patients sutlering 
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from the disease isolated in mosquito proof rooms. The 
disease lias been banished from Havana and Panama Canal 
Zone by the active measures taken against breeding and 
spread of mos([uitoes and protecting the sick against the 
bites of these insects In any campaign against the disease 
the ideal to be aimed at is the extermination of the mosquito 
by all the known anti-mosquito measures Tlie stegomyia 
being a domestic insect every etfort should be made to 
])revent its breeding in and around the house. All water 
tanks, cisterns, vessels where Avater can collect should be 
suitably protected by proper screening or other means 
Shij)s should not be allowed within four-hundred yards of 
an inCected ])ort and any mosiiuito found in the steamer 
should be destroyed All infected houses should be fumi- 
gated and every one living in the infected areas should use 
mos([uito nets. 

b]tfort should be made for jiroper sanitary control of air- 
craft and disinsectisatioii with HON or other fumigation of 
aircraft and cargo ])rior to departure from the infected 
country. 

Protective Inoculation — Convalescent serum of those 
Avho have recovered from recent illness has been found to 
give some ])rotection. Hindle has shown that a dead virus 
pnqiaration made from the liver and spleen of monkeys 
killed Avhcn moribund from the disease given to susceptible 
animals produced a high degree of immunity. 8ubse([uently 
Findlay and Hindlc pointeil out that the ])assive immunity 
produced by the use of convalescent serum disa])pears 
Avithin a short time (one 1o tAvo Aveeks) and may avert an 
illness, but it has little effect on the sym])toms already 
appeared. They have shown that a subcutaneous or intra- 
peritoneal inoculation of a mixture of the A ims and the 
specilic serum produces a more durable immunity than that 
conferred by the serum alone 

White mice are susceptible to the Adriis of yelloAv fever. 
In these animals it produces an encephalitis and the Auriis 
becomes ^tixed’ in strength. Human serum from recovered 
cases of yellow fever mixed with such fixed virus and inject- 
ed into Avhite mice will jirotect the animal from the develoi^- 
ment of the disease. Such protection is also giA^en by human 
serum from persons Avho may not haA^e had the disease clini- 
cally. Persons giving such ‘protection’ Avith the Avhite mice 
test are considered to have had a mild infection of yellow 
fever Areas in Avhich a large number of such persons exist 
giving the protection tests are considered to be ‘endemic 
areas’ even though no obvious disease occurs. They are also 
called ‘silent areas’ of yelloAv fever. This ‘protection test’ 
has been carried out on a large scale in Equatorial Africa 
and the endemic areas have been found to be much more 
extensive than hitherto thought. 
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The International Sanitary Convention makes certain 
provisions to prevent the carriage of infection of yellow fever 
from infected localities to uninfected areas. The measures 
to be taken at infected xmrts by the signatories of the Con- 
vention include the prevention of embarkation of persons 
showing symptoms of yellow fever, and the prevention of 
mosquitoes gaining access to ships. Ships have been classi- 
tied as infected, suspected and healthy and the measures to 
be adopted for infected ships have been given in detail. 

While there is probably little likelihood of yellow fever 
being brought toindia by shipping, owing to the length of time 
that voyages from endemic areas take, the development of 
aeroplane traffic has altered the situation. Yellow fever 
patients are infectious to mosquitoes only during the lirst 
three days of illness, while the Aedes mosquito does not 
become infectious until twelve days after the biting Kecent- 
ly a special International Air Convention (see page 13) has 
been agreed on by which signatory countries where yellow 
fever is endemic have to establish Anti-amaril Aerodromes, 
while countries fearing the introduction of yellow fever like 
India in addition to taking ordinary precautions, may if they 
think tit under exceptional circumstances, prohibit the entry 
of aroplanes from endemic countries. 

As a precaution against the importation of yellow fever 
the Government of India (Department of Education, Public 
Health and Agriculture) have issued the following Notice 
regarding Aerial Navigation That no aircraft shall enter 
British India within nine days of leaving a region where 
yellow fever exists or where protection test shows that it 
has existed This shall not apply to aircraft which has 
obtained a certilicate of disinsectisation from the Director 
of the Egyptian Maritime Sanitary and Quarantine Board, 
the disinsectisation having been carried out according to a 
schedule laid down No person may land in India by air- 
craft either as a passenger or member of a crew during the 
nine days following his (leparture from or landing in a similar 
region to the above mentioned elsewhere than in an anti- 
amaril aerodrome, unless he has been y)rotected by vaccina- 
tion which is considered efficacious or by a previous attack 
of the disease * 


Eklapsin(j Fever 

Definition.— A febrile disease caused by a special kind 
of spirocluete and conveyed by lice or ticks There are two 
forms of the disease (1) Epidemic or louse relapsing fever, 
(2) Non-epidemic or tick relajisiiig fever. 


* The Convention, however, was not signed by the GovernmGit 
of India. 
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Louse Relapsing Fever 

This is a disease caused by the Spirochceta recurreaUs 
which is conveyed by the head or body louse from man to 
man and often occurs in epidemic form though sporadic 
cases are not uncommon. Colonel F. P. Mackie, I. M. S , in 
1907 showed that the louse Avas the vector. Lice which 
have bitten an infected person become capable of conveying 
infection to other people after a few days and remain infect- 
ive for the rest of their lives. When an infected louse bites 
and is crushed by scratching, the infection enters Ihiough 
the abraded skin ; within six to ten days an attack of con- 
tinued fever begins ; this usually lasts for six to ten days 
during which tune spirochoetes can be found in the blood. 
The temperature falls suddenly and the spirochjetes dis- 
appear but in many cases there is a relapse which begins 
about 12 to 15 days after the onset of the first spell of fever 
and is usually of shorter duration. In a few cases there is a 
second relapse after about the same interval as the first. 
Often there is only one attack of fever so that the absence 
of a relapse does not exclude the diagnosis of relapsing 
fever. Epidemics of louse relapsing feA^er occur at intervals 
in Northern, Western and Southern India. The plains of 
Bengal, Assam and Orissa have been remarkably free from 
the disease but in the rest of India sporadic cases are often 
found. Epidemics have occurred in the Punjab at intervals 
of ten to twenty years and as the last Avidespread outbreak 
in India occurred during the years 1920 to 1931 the disease 
may be expected to become preA^alent Avithin the next feAv 
years. When the disease occurs cases begin to appear in 
the early cold weather, they become more numerous during 
the Avinter so that in Northern India they reach the maxi- 
mum ill the early hot weather 1 ery feAv cases occur in 
July, August and 8eptember 

Relapsing feA er occurs in many parts of Africa, Persia, 
China, Japan, etc As the disease is conveyed by lice it 
naturally occurs chiefiy among poor and uncleanly people 
especially if they live in croA\ded conditions. In times of 
famine and scarcity there is a special likelihood of epidemic. 
Jails and other institutions are liable to have outbreaks. 

The statistical records are sometimes seriously Auliated 
by the unfortunate tendency of rei)orting officers to record 
all cases of fever Avith relapses as relapsing fever instead of 
restricting the name to cases caused by the spirochades 
of the disease So Ave find numbers of cases of ^h'elapsing 
fever’^ reported by the registration agencies in localities in 
which true relapsing fever has neA^er been verified by micros- 
copical examination. An even greater error is the failure 
to detect the disease Avhen it is actually present. Medical 
men have been known to have several fatal cases of the 
disease under their care Avithout making the diagnosis. Even 
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when routine blood examinations are made the spirochaito 
can easily esca])e detection unless it is looked for, though 
when seen its appearance is quite unmistakable. In some 
outbreaks there may be relapses in less than half tlie cases 
so it is quite possible to see several cases without having 
the attention called to the relapses Two or more relapses 
are the exception rather than the rule. These points have 
been stressed because of the unfortunate results which 
follow from failure to recognise and deal promptly with the 
disease, especially Avhen it occurs in institutions. 

Sooner or later another wave of relapsing fever is likely 
to spread over the greater part of India and it is most 
important that the disease should be detected at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Prevention — No lice, no relapsing fever is an axiom. 
In a community which has been thoroughly disinfested from 
lice the disease cannot spread Probably the areas in 
Bengal, Assam and Oiissa which have remained free from 
the disease during former epidemics owe their immunity to 
the habits of the people in applying oil to the hair and skin 
Every person in an infected area should be thoroughly freed 
from lice by a plentiful application of one part of kerosene 
oil to two parts of mustard oil to the hair and skin and by 
boiling or otherwise sterilising all the clothing and bedding. 
When this has been done a daily a])plication of mustard or 
other similar oil to the hair and skin after a bath with soap 
and water will etfectively prevent a return of the lice. In 
places with strong sunshine lice can be kept in check by 
spreading out the clothing and bedding in the full sun for 
several hours but this procedure is unreliable as the lice 
often creep under shailed folds of the clothing and so 
survive ; also head lice cannot be dealt with in t his way. 

In the presence of an epidemic properly organised delous- 
ing stations must be established and the whole population 
disinfested in a systematic way if the spread of the disease 
is to be checked. While the louse infested persons are having 
a bath of hot water and germicidal soap and being anointed 
with oil their clothing and bedding will be disinfected so that 
at the end of the process they depart freed from parasites. 
The doctors and other attendants must take great care to 
avoid infection White overalls should be worn while on 
duty, these should be disinfected after each spell of duty and 
a bath should be taken followed by an application of oil 
to the hair and skin. 

Tick Relapsing Fever 

This disease is caused by a distinct species spirocluete 
called the Spirochceta duff on I ; it is conveyed from man to 
man or from lower animals to man by certain kinds of ticks. 
Tick relapsing fever seems to be of little importance in India 
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bufc the possibility of its occurrence should not be ignored as 
it occurs in Central Asia. It differs from louse relapsing 
fever in not being liable to occur in epidemics as the ticks 
which are the vectors do not often bite human beings. The 
disease tends to cling to certain localities, where ticks are 
prevalent. It occurs in many parts of the world 

Several relapses usually occur at shorter intervals than is 
the case in louse relapsing fever. 

Typhus Croup of Fevfrs 

Till recently typhus fever has been regarded as a single 
well-defined disease \vhich tends to occur in epidemics among 
persons living in conditions of poverty, famine, over-crowd- 
ing and tilth. 

Now it is known that other forms of disease belong to the 
typhus group of fevers. These resemble typhus in their 
clinical manifestations and in being caused by the same kind 
of virus, vts. ricJcetfsia bodies, but, Avhereas the classical form 
of typhus fever is entirely a disease of man and is conveyed 
from man to man by lice, the other forms are primarily 
diseases of lower animals, chiefly rodents, and are conveyed 
from these animals to man by ticks, mites or fleas. 

The typhus fevers have been classified as follows by 
INIegaw 

lYPJirs f.Korp or i fao^ks 

r 

Nmi-epidcmio oi 
KpizootK Yjphiis 


I I Kpizoniie Typhus 

r’l('a jdiu'^ Mite Typhus ot unknown 
I j ve( toj 

Rocky Mountain Aliuini' T\ piiuh, I .lapancsi' JOvei | 

I't'voi, Indian Kiidemn 'ryphiis,j Pevoi. Tsutsu- I 
oHici nt^ln(‘^ Tick I’yphiis Ui ban foiniot | "amushi Fevei , i 

Ti opical Typhus I Ratal foini of j 
' ! (Tiopical Typhus ' 

The most im])ortant advantage of this classification is 
that it distinguishes between the classical form of typhus 
fever, which is conveyed from man to man by lice and is 
therefore an epidemic disease associated Avith poverty, over- 
crowding, filth, etc., and the non-epidemic forms of typhus 
Avhich are primarily diseases of animals and are conveyed to 
man by ticks, mites and fleas. The non-epidemic tyiihus 
fevers are not naturally communicated directly from man 
to man and therefore are essentially place diseases occurring 
in the localities where animals are infected The best known 
form of tick typhus is the Rocky JVrountain Fever, but this 
disease or a closely related disease occurs in many places 

34 


Kiudtunic TmiIius 
01 Lonst' Tyiihiis 
also calk'd 

kill rcv( I . 

J'’au\inc I’cvci 

'i iMv 'ryphus 
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throughout the world including India whore it was described 
20 years ago by Megaw. Cases have been re})orted cliieiiy 
from Bhim Tal, Sat Tal and the Central Provinces. Mite 
typhus is chiefly prevalent in Japan where it has been 
known for many years as Japanese Kiver Fever or Tsutsu- 
gamushi Fever. It is now known to occur in the Federated 
Malay States and several other places in tlie har East. 
Evidence is accumulating that it occurs in the Simla Hills 
and other places in India. Flea-borne typhus has only 
recently been isolated. It is the mildest of all the forms of 
typhus fever ; its virus is closely related serologically to that 
of louse-borne typhus, apparently the virus has been perma' 
nently attenuated by passage through rats which are the 
reservoirs of infection This disease is widesi)read in the 
world and it also appears to occur in the Simla Hills and 
other localities in India. In the case of all the non-epidemic 
forms of typhus, rodents, especially rats and mice, are the 
chief reservoirs of infection just as rats are in the case of 
plague. 

Epidemic typhus is highly infectious and very strict ])re- 
cautions have to be taken to prevent the spiead of infection 
from patients to other persons who come in contact with 
them, whereas there is little or no risk of infection by contact 
with the non-epidemic forms of the disease. 

The Weil-Felix reaction often helps in diagnosis. In the 
case of louse-typhus and flea-typhus tliere is a strongly pos- 
itive reaction to Proteus Xll) towards the end of the fever 
and for some time afterwards ; in the case of mite-typhus 
there is a strongly positive reaction to Proteus XK but 
usually a negative reaction to Proteus X19 In tick-typhus 
there may be a negative or weakly positive reaction to 
Proteus XK and Proteus X19 though exceptionally a re- 
action to XI 9 has been found in dilutions of ^oo or even 
more during convalescence. 

The knowledge of the non-epidemic form of typhus is 
still incomplete, the important ])oint for Public Health 
worker being to realise that these types of disease are being 
recognised in increasing numbers in India as Avell as in otlier 
parts of the world. Althougli in many cases it is diflicult to 
decide which vector is responsible there is usually little 
difliculty in recognising that an individual case belongs to 
the non-epidemic or epizootic group as distinct from the 
epidemic louse-borne typhus. 

EPIDE3ir()LOGY OP LOUHE TYPHES 

The disease is most common in cold or subtropical cli- 
mates , it occurs in the North-West Frontier Province and in 
some districts of the Punjab where small outbreaks are liable 
to occur chiefly at the end of the cold season or the begin- 
ning of the hot weather. In the rest of India there appears 
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to be remarkably little epidemic typhus, whereas the non- 
epidemic forms are met with in many localities throughout 
the country. 

Epidkmiol<)(JY of thk Non-kpide3iic Typhu^s Feveks 

These forms of typhus fever occur chiefly in persons living 
in tlie country or in wooded region's wliere tliey come into 
association with tlie rodents which are tlie usual reservoirs 
of infection. Persons who visit tlie infected areas for shoot- 
ing, fishing, etc., are frequently attacked, but often it is 
impossible for them to detect the vector arthropod as it 
often feeds on them and becomes detached without the victim 
being aware of tlie bite. 

In the case of flea-typhus jicople living in villages are 
liable to the disease as the rat reservoirs of infection with 
the fleas Avhich convey the infection are often found in urban 
areas 

Non-epidemic fy[)hus in general is chiefly a disease of 
childhood in most of the affected areas so that cases of the 
disease are not often seen in adults except among new- 
comers who have not acquired immunity through attacks in 
cliildhood. 

Etiology — The virus of epidemic typhus is Ricleftsia 
proH'nzeki which is jiresent in the blood of infected persons 
during the lirst four or live days of the disease. Lice which 
have bitten an infected person early in the course of liis 
illness soon become capable of conveying the infection to 
susceptible people and remain infective for the rest of their 
lives. The virus of each of the non-epidemic typhus fevers 
is a closely related Ricleftsia body which is conveyed from 
infected animals to man by ticks, mites and fleas. The 
virus of each of the three forms of the disease appears to be 
distinct fiom the virus of the others, but the exact relation- 
ships of the viruses are still imperfectly known 

Prevention. — In the case of louse-borne typhus the 
methods of jirevention are the same as for relax^sing fever ; 
the disease cannot spread in the absence of lice. 

Prevention is not so simple in the case of the non-epi- 
demic forms of typhus but fortunately these have never been 
known to be communicated from man to man except by 
artiflcial inoculation. 

Their ])revention consists in avoiding infected localities 
and in taking precautions against bites by ticks, mites and 
fleas. When travelling in an infected area the body 
should be carefully examined every few hours for the pre- 
sence of ticks or mites ; if any are found they should be 
removed and a drop of tincture of iodine or other antisejitic 
should be apxilied to the sj^ots which have been bitten If 
the tick or mite is removed within two or three hours there 
is much less risk of infection than if the arthropod has been 
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allowed to remain for longer periods. Larval mites are ex- 
ceedingly small and so are difliciilt to detect. Fleas, of course, 
cannot be dealt witli in this way, but protection of tlio 
legs by thick stockings or putties is a helpful measure. 

Pl voue 

Plague is an acute infectious disease caused by a specific 
bacillus and characterised by inflammation of the lymiihatic 
glands, sometimes by pneumonia or septicaania. 

The first authentic account of plague refers to the latter 
half of the sixth century a. d., when it lasted for fifty to 
sixty years and was known as the plague of Justinian. From 
that time there was no other epidemic till the Black Death 
of the fourteenth century In the fifteenth century there 
were outbreaks in many parts of Europe, chiefly imported 
from the East. The first outbreak of plague recorded in 
India was in 1G12 by the Emperor Jahangir. In 1815 bubonic 
plague broke out in Kutch, and then spread to Sind and 
Guzerat, and lasted till 1821 In 1823 it broke out in the 
Kumaon Hills on the west of Nepal, and was known as 
MaJiamari. In 1836 a fresh outbreak occurred in the town of 
Pall in Bajputana, spreading to Jodhpur and Mar war, and 
continued till 1838. This was known as the Pali Plague 

In 1871 ydague appeared in an endemic form in the south 
west of China in the province of Yiinan, and, ])robably 
following the trade route, it sjiread to Pakoi on the (iulf of 
Toncpun. In 1891 it extended to Cyanton, and then a])peared 
in Hong-Kong and many other places in the southern pro- 
vinces of the Chinese Empire 

In 1896 it broke out in Bombay, having ])robably been 
imported from Hong-Kong, and thence it spread to -Calcutta, 
and subsequently throughout India. The total number of 
deaths recorded trom this cause in India for tluiteen years 
(1897-1909) amounted to t),133,l76. In 1918-19 the mortality 
from plague in India sank to less than one-sixth of the mean 
mortality during the ])ast twenty years. 

The Bacillus — The plague bacillus, J^tsfenroUa pcstts 
was first discovered by Yersiii and Kitasato during the 
Hong-Kong outbreak in 1894 It is a short oval bacillus 
with rounded or square-cut ends occurring singly or in dumb- 
bells, and occasionally in chains ; it is non-inotile and does 
not form spores The bacilli are demonstrated fiom post- 
mortem specimens or from puncture of infected glands. 

The bacillus is killed by heat, and an exposure for an 
hour at 58^ C. is fatal. It is killed by drying in a day or 
two, but it has remarkable power to resist cold It is 
readily destroyed by antiseptics, a 1 in 1000 corrosive subli- 
mate or J in 100 chloiide of lime solution being efficient. It 
grows readily in broth specially if a layer of ghee floats on 
the surface. The German Plague Commission stated that 
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the longest time the bacilli of infected materials remained 
active was eight days. They further showed that the B. 
jwsfis multiplied up to 45 days in the gut of the flea. In 
drinking water they die in three days, and in sterile water 
in eight days. Direct sunlight kills the organisms in three 
to four hours. 

It is also i^resent in great abundance in the spleen, intes- 
tines, lungs, kidneys, liver, and other viscera, and also, 
though in small numbers, in the blood In the pneumonic 
typo it is present in the sputum in enormous numbers. 

The Bacillus pestis has not been recovered from the mud 
or cowdung floors in India. The Plague Commission has 
shown that floors of cowdung if contaminated with Bacillus 
pesfis do not remain very infective for more than forty-eight 
hours, and that lloors of chunam cease to be infective in 
twenty-four hours. 

Incubation period is usually three days and patients 
should be isolated for a month. Three forms of plague are 
seen, viz . — 

(a) Bubonic plague, infection being conveyed by fleas 
and not directly infectious from man to man 

(h) Pneumonic ])lague, infection being conveyed through 
droplets of sputum during coughing. 

(c) 8e])ticjeniic plague. 

In addition to man, the monkey, cat, rat, mouse, guinea- 
pig and rabbit are also susceptible to inoculation 

Modes of Entry — The bacillus is transmitted from rat 
to man, rat to rat, man to rat and from man to man, by one 
of the following ways : — 

1 Infccfion through the Fore lufesfnie. — A flea if inter- 
rupted during a feed may infect at its next feed, after a 
short interval, either by depositing the bacilli through 
contaminated mouth parts or by regurgitation of the con- 
tents of the ccsophagus or inid-gut. The Indian Plague 
Commission do not support these theories and hold that 
regurgitation from the mid- gut is impossible owing to the 
powerful and efficient pro ventricular valve. 

2. lu feet ion bg the Hind Intestine — Fleas may expel 
the bacilli during a bite with the fieces and thus cause 
infection either through scratching or through any existing 
abrasion This view is not accepted now Martin and 
Bacot, however, found that the plague bacillus lost its 
virulence in the stomach of the flea and that the freces 
contained relatively few bacilli. 

3 Direct Infection by a Blocked Flea — This is the most 
common mode of entry. Martin and Bacot have shown 
that, in a cert ain percentage of cheopis after ingesting plague 
infected blood, the proventriculus of the flea gets blocked 
with a mass of B. pestis growing on the ingested blood. 
The flea in this condition is said to be “blocked”. During 
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this stage it is unable to hll its mid-gut with blood and 
therefore is in a starved condition. The frantic elforts 

of the tliirsty tlea to suck 
more blood cause tlie injec- 
tion of the bacilli into the 
skin of tlio host. Since the 
blocking may not be complete, 
the proventriculus does not 
act as a valve. A partially 
blocked Ilea, wlien feeding, 
not only draws blood from the 
wound made by the mouth 
parts but also draws forward 
some of the contents of the 
mid-gut. The regurgitated 
blood from the mid-gut mix- 
ing with the blood in the 
msophagus may then readily 
infect the wound with the 
plague bacillus Moreover a 
blocked flea may become unblocked due to the loosening and 
breaking up of the luerao-bacillary block in the proventriculus. 
The cesophagus of a jiartially blocked ilea becomes distended 
throughout its extent with a blackish mass continuous with 
that in the proventriculus and mid-gut This mass consists 
of partially digested blood and plague bacillus. 

A ])artially blocked tlea therefore is a serious danger to 
the community, and it lives longer as it usable to ingest small 
quantities of blood, than a conifiletely blocked tlea. 

4. Double Bdr Method of a Blocked Flea , — Hirst has shown 
that a blocked flea feeding on an infected rat tills the fore- 
intestine with the infected blood as it is prevented from pass- 
ing into the raid-intestine, which is already blocked During 
the second feed the wound becomes infected with the bacilli 
from the blood of the first rat. This double bite method is 
possible with human beings dying from septicicmic plague 

Pneumonic plague enteis the system through inhalation 
by droplet infection. 

The fleas infect man after the rats die of plague. They 
leave the cold body of the dead lats and bite man for want 
of a more susceptible victim As a rule they bite the bare 
feet or legs thus causing the buboes to appear in the in- 
guinal region On the other hand sweepers who handle dead 
rats get beaten on the hands and arms and develop axillary 
buboes. 

Kitasato has demonstrated the presence of Bactllus pesfis 
in the dust from the walls of a room occupied by a ])lague 
patient. This mode of infection is not common in India, 
though the plague infected houses are generally ill-venti- 
lated, dark, and densely crowded. 



Fig. 151.— Flea viewed as a 
tianspaient object. Tliepio- 
ventnciilus and stoinacli con- 
tain a mass of plague ciiltuie. 
(Manson). 
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Means of Spread. — The conclusions of the Indian Plague 
Commission may be quoted in extenso : — 

t. Pneumonic plague is highly contagious. It is, how- 
ever, rare (less than 3 per cent, of all cases) and plays a 
very small part in the general spread of the disease. 

2. Pubonic plague in man is entirely dependent on the 
disease of the rat. 

3. The infection is conveyed from rat to rat and from 
rat to man solely by means of the rat-flea 

4 A case of bubonic plague in man is not in itself infec- 
tious. 

5 A large majority of plague cases occur singly in 
houses ; when more than one case occurs in a house the 
attacks are generally nearly simultaneous. 

G. Plague is usually conveyed from place to place by 
imported rat-fleas which are carried by people on their 
persons or their baggage The human agent himself not 
infrequently escapes infection 

7. Insanitary conditions have no relation to the occur- 
lenee of plague except in so far that they favour infestation 
by rats. 

(S. The non-epidcmic season is bridged over by acute 
plague in the rat, accomj)anied by a few cases amongst 
human beings. 

Tlie Commission has further shown that an epizoofic of 
rat plague may start without contact or even ])roximify of 
healtliy and infected animals As long as fleas from an 
infected animal are transfer! ed on to a liealthy animal they 
will cause infection The chief agents in the development 
and iierpet nation of ])lague epidemics are the rats and the 
rat-fleas {XouopfijfUa rheoins) and other species of lleas, such 
as Ctcn()cei>h(dus cams, which bite dog, rat and man 

Eecent researches have demonstrated that the rat-tlea 
can be transf(‘rrcd through grain and in grain sacks. This 
fact was res])onsil)]e for cases of plague in sliips which Avere 
free from rats but at ere carrying grain from Basra to Amara 
and Bagdad during the last War. 

Owing to the free discharge of the organism Avith the 
sputum and the conseipient direct infectivity of the disease 
at short ranges, pneumon/c plarpie spreads from man to man 
directly by droplet infection, but fortunately this A^ariety of 
plague is rare. It occurs occasionally in cold climates like 
that of Eastern Siberia and Manchuria. Pneumonic plague is 
more liable to occur in temperate and cold seasons. As it 
does not lead to an infection of other animals or to an 
epizootic, the epidemic has a tendency to die out rapidly. 

The Rat.— Although epidemics of pneumonic plague may 
occur without the intervention of rats, it is definitely proved 
that in epidemics of bubonic plague the rat x>lays an im- 
portant jiart in the jiropagation of the disease. 
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The disease is essentially a rat disease and is carried to 
human beings by Ileas Avhich have fed on infected rats The 
rats chietly responsible arc tlie blat'k domestic rat (Baft us 
raftus) and the brown rat, Batfus norverjicus {docutuauns), 
which is the common Avater rat or sewei rat. B, raftus is 
most susceptible to plague, and being a domestic rat is 
found in close connection AvitL man. B norvecjicns is a wild 
rat These rats are usually infected Avith fleas, chiefly Xenop- 
sylla cJtro2)is, X. asHUf X. hra::dfe7isis and CeratophyUas fasciatus 
{see page 426). 

Baftus rattuSf is the common domestic animal in India, 
and lives and breeds in and about human dwellings. It is the 
black rat and feeds upon grain and other articles of food 
stored in the house. It is distinguished from Baffus norveyicus, 
the brown rat, by its tail being longer than the body and its 
large ears It has a small and pointed head, a smoolh coat, 
and is comparatively small. The black rat does not migrate 
to any distance When the infection is ])resent and the 
rat population sufliciently numerous to maintain an epidemic, 
an epizootic (or ])recedent outbreak of the disease in animals) 
takes place. If the rat population is scanty, the epidemic 
either cannot arise or is of short duration. The e])izootic 
among lats is folloAved after about a fortnight by the out- 
break of human plague. 

The plague infected flea may live apart from the rat host, 
and remain infected for a period of 23 days, and in low tem- 
perature eA’en longer In hot dry climate, sa> SO® 1^^ the 
infected fleas die rapidly, the probable cause of cessation of 
plague in the hot season In certain parts of India the 
climatic conditions are such that given a siiflicient (piantity 
of black rats to maintain the infection, the diseas(‘. may 
persist throughout these months Avhich in other ])aits of the 
country are non-epidemic. Moreover, in any part of India, 
plague may persist among rats through the non-epidemic 
season without revealing its xiresence by unusual sickness 
and mortality ; this jieriod is knoAvn as the ‘^carry over 
season.” The treatment of carrying-over village is therefore 
of utmost importance in the prevention of plague. In the 
Punjab plague is essentially a rural disease. 

TTe following, method of treating carrying-over villages 
was devised by Colonel (noAv Major-General) Forster, Avhen 
he was the Director of Public ITcalth of the Punjab. A list 
of carrying-over villages Avas flrst made as folloAvs : — 

(a) Those in which plague has been endemic for the last 
3 or 4 years. 

(h) Those in AA^hich jflague Avas present in the month of 
June. 

(c) Those which have been infected with plague after 
April. 

The scheme aimed at by treating these villages by de- 
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ratisation tliree times during the period from May to Novem- 
her, which include the oft‘ season ; say once in May, once in 
August, and once in November. The following tigures are 
sinking by showing the result of such operations. Where 
three operations Avere given, jilague recrudesced in the next 
year in 1 ]).c. of the villages ; where two operations were 
given plague recrudesced in "2 ]).c. of the villages; A\here 
one operation Avas only given i>lague reciudesced in 5 ]> c. ; 
where no operation Avas done at all, the recrudescence was 
between 50 and 00 p c. The village Avas first visited by the 
preparatory gang avIio selected the houses to be deratised. 
The operation Avas carried out Avith ^‘cyanogas^' which is a 
brown powder OA^olving hydrocyanic acid Avhen it comes in 
contact Avith moisture and contains 50 p c. calcium cyanide. 
The operation is, therefore, dangerous and requires CA^acua- 
tioii of tlie houses to be treated for at least 12 hours. Tlu^-y 
are then prepared for tieatment by plugging up as many of 
the rat holes as possible Avith mud or clay both inside and 
outside the house so that the lats might not escape. Next 
day the deratising gang arrived and proceeded to treat each 
house by means of ])umping in cyanogen gas into the rat 
holes Avith a hand pump (see page 487^, the ])lugs from the 
rat ho^es being removed one by one and replaced The 
[lOAvder was also scattered amongst the Avails and the roofs 
of the houses Next day the clearing up gang arrived and 
examined the results of treatment by digging up some of Ihe 
rat holes At the same time the villagers Avere instructed 
in anti-rat methods, c r/. by keeping the food protected by 
placing it on toj) of a platform j>laced on a long smooth 
Avooden ])ole Tn large municipalities also rat killing by 
either trapping or any other method is usually the method 
of choice for anti-plague Avork. The rat population approxi- 
mates to the number of human population in tOAAns and it 
has been estimated that if one rat per head per annum is 
killed then human plague is unlikely to appear in the toAvn. 

The preA^alence of rat-fleas is intimately associated aa ith 
the season of the year. They freely multiply and are a cit 
active when the temperature is 50® F. or thereabout. The 
average life of the flea apart from its host has been found to 
be about ten days in Mesoyiotamia, while in a tropical tem- 
perature it can harbour the bacillus Avhen feeding on blood 
for forty-five days 

In Manchuria the tarabagan flea {Ceraiophyllns sdaniicn) 
plays the chief part in spreading the disease. Apart fiom 
the rat, certain species of marmot called “tarabagan” are 
responsible for Mongolian and Siberian epidemics of pneumo- 
nic plague. They harbour the bacillus in their body and 
constitute more or less a permanent reservoir of the plague 
bacillus, the infection being conveyed through fleas Avhich 
infest these animals. It is hoAvever now believed that these 
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fieaKS play a less important part and that infection is trans- 
missible ina the alimentary canal The pouched marmot of 
the Caucasus, and ground-squirrel of California are also im- 
portant reservoirs of B pcsfis. 

Seasonal Prevalence —Season has an influence on the epi- 
demicity of plague depending on the temperature and humi- 
dity. E. St. John Brooks has pointed out that in addition 
to high temperature a dry atmosphere, as indicated by high 
saturation deliciency, is an important factor in reducing 
plague (see rat-flea, page 426). This view has been confirmed 
by Eogers, who holds that the decline of plague in India 
during the height of the hot season is due to high tempera- 
tures and high saturation deficiencies. Thus the increase 
of plague in Bombay, Deccan and Central Provinces during 
the monsoon is attributed to the comparatively low tempera- 
ture which occurs in that season, as compared to North 
Western India where there is no appreciable increase till the 
mouths of November and December. By a study of the 
climatic conditions Eogers was able to make more or less 
accurate forecasts of the probable rise and fall of plague. It 
tends to become evenly endemic in such ])laces where clima- 
tic conditions are ecpiable, Lower Burma and the Nilgiris. 
It shows violent lluctuations in the Punjab where great 
variations of temperature and humidity occur The first 
Bombay epidemic (1896) was at its liighest in December, the 
second reached its liighest in February, and the third in 
March. The plague, liowever, constitutes a notable example 
of seasonal disease, its intensity being at its lowest ebb in 
July, gradually increasing till it reaches the zenith in March 
and rapidly declining during the next four months. 

Prevention. — The yireveiitive measures may be con- 
sidered under the following heads, — 

A, Evaeaafion of the Infected Area. — As vSoon as the disease 
is recognised, if practicable, the infected village or locality 
should be evacuated and the inhabitants accommodated in 
temporarily built quarters or huts, while the infected ones 
and those adjacent to them siiould be thoroughly disinfected 
to destroy Ileas. In cities evacuation is rather diOicult ; 
when enforced it has sometimes met with serious opposition, 
and therefore requires careful control and organisation. 
Voluntary evacuation, when uncontrolled, has too often taken 
the form of a stampede Avhich carries the disease to the un- 
infected areas. Villagers, however, are now quite willing to 
evacuate as soon as dead rats appear. 

These measures have proved a success only when pro- 
perly organised by (a) the institution of infectious diseases 
hospitals; (h) organised preparation of camps for evacuation 
of the infected quarters; (c) the multiplication of the rural 
dispensaries ; and (d) a great increase in the rural area of the 
number of medical men capable of instructing the people in 
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the benefits of sanitary measures, and of giving them pre- 
ventive inoculations. 

B. CampdKjn cKjainst Eats. — In cases of outbreaks it is 
important that one should remember the following points: — 

1. That an intimate relation exists between rat plague 
and human plague. 

2. That rat plague precedes human plague. 

It follows, therefore, that the prevalence of plague 
depends on the density of the rat population 

(a) Eat FJnnhiafton or the Prevention of Eat Infestation . — 
This comprises such modifications in the habits, customs and 
dwellings of a community as will result in a diminished rat 
infestations in the homes of the people and make the associa- 
tion between rats and men less intimate than at present. 

(h) Measures designed to protect the rat population of 
any given town or village from plague infection 

(c) Kat destruction designed, as in (a) to diminisli the 
chances of infection, and to keep the rat population at so low 
a level that, if plague be introduced, the severity of the 
resulting epidemic will be appreciably diminished. 

{(t) If efforts under these three heads fail to keep plague 
out, it is left to try and render the human population immune 
to attacks of the disease by means of inoculation, or to remove 
the po])ulation at risk from close association with infected 
rats. 


I. K VT Elimination 

1. The Eat. — The common Indian house rat, E rattnSj is 
a very domesticated animal and is rarely found far from 
human habitations. For shelf er it seeks the darkest corners 
of the dwellings, especially if such offer facilities for burrow- 
ing and a convenient supply of food. The rat possesses 
remarkable powers of climbing, and the ordinary kutcJia 
mud w^all offers no difliculties A hard, smooth, vertical sur- 
face free from irregularities and projections is not easily 
surmounted A water-pipe or a drain pipe, which can be 
grasped by the rat’s legs and tail, is easily climbed. A ledge, 
projecting horizontally 9 inches or more from the w^all, if 
<iuite smooth and hard on the under surface, presents an 
insurmountable obstacle A rat may succeed in jumiiing on 
to a ledge fwo and half feet high, but not one three feet 
high. 

Grain is the natural food of E. rattas, which is very 
largely vegetarian in its habits. Usually the rat favours 
that variety of grain which forms the staple food of the 
human population among which it dwells. Finally rats must 
have water if their food be dry ; sufficient water is obtain- 
able from fresh or wet vegetables or grass. 

A rat becomes sexually mature at a little over two 
months ; the most common number of young at a litter is 
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live The se\:es closely apj)roximate each other in number. 
So ])roUfic aie rats that» given sutlicient food and shelter, a 
])air of rats may miilliply into 80 pairs in the course of a 
year 

2. Bcft Eh ni i nation — Energetic and sustained rat des- 
truction cam])aigns will do much towards keeping the rat 
poj)ulation at a low level, with a conseipient markedly dimi- 
nished risk of plague infection and the certainty of a much 
milder epidemic Such measures necessitate sustained etlbrt, 
because the rat is so ])rolilic that if the campaign is relaxed 
the young rats will increase in exact proportion to the 
amount of food available. Moreover, rat destruction cam- 
paigns arc of only temporary benetit, and it is necessary iirst 
to consider whether the houses, habits and customs of the 
people cannot be so modilied as to render the association 
between the rat and human population less close than it is 
at present. As things are, there is no limit to the amount 
of food and shelter that the average Indian house affords to 
the rat Very little advantage is gained if the lloors, walls 
and roof of buildings be so const rueled as not to make it 
impossible for the rats to bin row therein, if such elections 
otter no lack of food and shelter to rats, and if ingress and 
egress through doors and other apertures be not ])revented 
by some special devices. In many ])arts of India one can see 
buildings that have been made ‘h*at-})roof,” harbouring, all 
the same, a verv large number of rats 

Even in liifcha buildings something can be done towards 
eliminating tlie rat All measures that lessen the amount 
of food and shelter for rats automatically effect a. reduction 
in the number of rats Protection of stores of food from the 
depredations of rats and etticient sca\enging arc thus anti- 
plague measures of the tirst importance. 

II. PllOTEl’TlOX OF THE B \TS OF A Co^IMl NFrX 
FROM PlAOI E 

Before embarking on a detailed description of active rat- 
destruction measures it Avill be well to consider how best to 
protect the rat ])opulation of an}^ town from becoming in- 
fected with plague, or to make the ever present jiossibihty of 
such an occurrence less likelv. 

1. Gram and Plaijiie . — It is a common experience to find 
plague in towns and villages beginning in the close vicinity 
of markets and grain stores. The rat population of any 
given town or village is very much larger in the neighbour- 
hood of market and grain stores than in other localities, Avith 
the result that Avhen x>lague is ])resent the rat epizootic is 
likely to be more wide-spread in such localities than else- 
where. It follows that grain exported from a plague infected 
town to another goes from the xiart of the town of despatch 
where plague is most severe to the part of the receiving town 
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where the rat population is at a maximum. Further, gram 
and similar merchandise olter facilities for the transport of 
rats which baggage consisting of personal effects rarely 
affords. Plague infected rats are likely to be much more 
harmful as ])lague infecting agents than are fleas alone 
Avhich, apart from their definitive hosts, are short-lived, 
especially if infective. 

It follows, therefore, that the methods of grain storage 
and grain transport are of yiaramount importance in plague 
infected and plague threatened India, Avhere the grain trade 
is in a very special sense a ‘Mangerous trade,” and as such 
demands very close supervision. 

In discussing this matter it is important to hear in mind 
certain facts regarding the habits of rats cited above They 
explain the logical basis of the following desiderata of grain 
stores : — 

{a) Wherever possible the wholesale storage of grain 
should be effected in buildings apart from those in which 
retail trade is carried on. 

{h) Wholesale grain stores should not be situated in close 
proximity to densely crowded areas of city. 

(c) Wholesale gram stores should never be utilised for 
])urposes of human habitation 

(d) Hearing in mind that water is essential for the life of 
the rat, no water accessible to rats, or fresh vegetables 
should be allowed in wholesale gram stores 

(c) As rats are unable to circumvent a smooth horizontal 
])ro)ection of h inches, such a ledge surrounding grain stores 
on the top of a plinth 3 feet high, is effective in prohibiting 
the ingress of rats On the sides of the building in which the 
doors are situated, this ledge can conveniently be enlarged 
into a ])latform 2 ft‘et or 2 feet (> inches m width Pemforced 
concrete is a suitable material for such ledges and platforms. 

(/) The roof of the godown should overhang this platform 
and ledge to prevent the accumulation of rainwater thereon. 

((j) No steps or similar means of facilitating ingress should 
be allowed. For unloading sacks of grain designed for such 
a store, the bullock cart can be pushed close to the platform, 
which is also at a convenient height to facilitate the deposit 
thereon of sacks 

(//) Pats will, from time to time, be introduced into such 
a store, but they will be compelled to leave in search of Avater 
and should lind their return extremely difficult. 

(/) In villages relatively rat-free stores can be made of 
almost any material, provided the roof is watertight, by rais- 
ing' the lloor on uprights surmounted by rat-guards similar in 
design to those commonly employed on ships’ cables. These 
ii])rights should be at least three feet high and would supjiort 
the beams on which the floor rests The floor might be made 
of Avood. The space underneath the floor can be left open 
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and kept free from weeds and rank growth with but little 
Trouble. 

2. Other Means of Conveying Plague- infect ion, — Clothing 
and bedding from plague infected houses may contain infected 
rat-fleas ; they can be renderd innocuous by exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun. The ground used for the purpose 
should be so chosen that the sun is able to shine on it for the 
whole of each day. It should be flat, devmid of grass, stones, 
or anything which might afford shelter to fleas Preferably 
it should be covered with a smooth layer of fine sand three 
inches dee}) 14ie surface temjierature of the sand should be 
at least 1200 F to ensure the destruction of all fleas One 
hour’s ex])osure in such conditions is sufiicient for the })ur- 
}iose of destruction. 

Ill Kat Dkstkitction 

1 Pat Poisons, — Poison, if intelligently used, can accom* 
idish much. The selection of a suitable poison is the most 
important consideration The common poisons used are 
strychnine, arsenic, idios])horus, barium carbonate and red 
squill. Of these strychnine, arsenic and ]ihosphorus should 
be used with caution as they are poisonous to man and 
animals. Ked squill in the form of li(}uid extract is an ex- 
cellent rat jmison and is harmless to human beings and do- 
mestic animals. It is generally used soaked in small pieces of 
bread. The moat satisfactory of all imisons, and the cheapest 
is hariitm carbonate. As a rat })oison it is cheap and taste- 
less, certain in its action and safe to handle. Poison baits 
are best made as follows : — 

One imimd of powdered native barium carbonate is mixed 
thoroughly in an enamelled basin with three jiounds of Hour 
made from the grain which constitutes the staple food of the 
locality in which o])eiations are to be carried out. Sufiicient 
water is added to make the whole into a fairly firm imste. 
The resulting mass is sutficient for some 2,400 baits each 
containing three grains of poison, which are conveniently 
rolled into pill form. Clean hands and dishes are necessary 
to avoid imjiarting to the baits extraneous taste and odour 
which may diminish their attractiveness 

If rat poisoning be carried out with careful attention to 
all these details, a notable degree of success will be achieved, 
with appreciable benefit when plague threatens. 

2. Trapping. — To effect a considerable diminution in the 
rat po}^ulation and to keej) it at a low level by means of 
trapping is a relatively exjiensive measure and one that 
requires careful and intelligent supervision. 

Many rat-tra})s on the market are defective in design and 
construction. Trajis selected haphazard have very varying 
degrees of efficiency, and observations have shown that the 
size of the trap, the size of the inlet, the strength of the trap^ 
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the accuracy with which the flap tits the frame designed for 
its reception are all important points in determining the 
efliciency of the trap Other things being ecpial, the larger 
the diameter of the inlet, the more satisfactory the trap. 

Traps should be oiled only sufliciently often to ensure 
freedom from rust. Frequent washing af the traps is not 
recommended ; rats are not attracted by cleanliness which 
appears to make them suspicious. Traps operated by a light 
counterpoised weight are more suitable than those worked 
by a spring 

All traps should be set overnight and collected early in 
the morning. All rats caught can be drowned or destroyed 
in some humane manner, their bodies being burnt. For 
systematic trapping a number of traps ecpial to 3 per cent, 
of the human population will be found sufticient. Freijuent 
ins])ection of traps, with the rejection for repair of all found 
defective, is essential * 

The circular No 49 of the 8th August, 1931 issued from 
the Oflice International d’ Hygiene Publique laid down pro- 
cedures for deratisation of ships entering American Ports. 

All non-infected ships coming from foreign ports are 
required to possess a valid six-monthly deratisation or 
deratisation exemption certiflcate Otherwise they Avill 
have to undergo an inspection for rat infestation and if 
found infested to be fumigated, perferably when empty or 
with the least possible cargo on board, after which a de- 
ratisation exemption certiflcate will be delivered to the ship. 

Any ship coming from foreign ports, which within the 
preceding 60 days touched a foreign port in which human or 
rat iilague has been notilied during the preceding six months^ 
and having tied up at the quay or taken on cargo likely to 
attract or lodge rats, will be treated as rat infested unless 
it has a valid deratisation certiflcate dated subsequent to 
the call at the particular poit. 

Apart from the measures already described for the elimina- 
tion of rats by having rat-proof godowns, fumigation of 
plague-suspect goods is also an mqiortant line of defence. 
The methods of fumigation of ships have already been dis- 
cussed {see page 493), but as a preventive for plague the 
ideal fumigant should possess the following qualities : — f 

(a) It should be toxic to rats and fleas 

{h) It should be easily recognised by the senses in non- 
lethal concentrations. 

(c) It should have penetrative powers and should not 
corrode metals and sliould not injure fabrics. 

(d) It should be non-combustible and non-explosive. 

(e) It should not have any ill-effects on foodstuffs and 

* 8iiiiimary of tlio preventive measures recommended by the Sani- 
tary Commissioner with the Government of India, 
t L. F. Hirst, Ftimigakon of Plague-suspect Impoi ts. 
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should not be absorbed by them ; and should be rapid in 
action and low in cost. 

The following substances are used as fumigants, viz 
sulphur dioxide {bee page 4<SP>), chloropicrin {see page 485), 
hydrocyanic acid {see page 487), carbon monoxide and car- 
bon dioxide, phosgene, ethylene oxide and carbon disulphide. 

Carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide gases are employed 
for fumigarion of ships in some Ear Eastern ports and at 
Hamburg. But these are ineffective both as pulicides and 
bactciicides and the possibility of the danger to human life 
from a high proportion of carbon monoxide collecting after 
fumigation in the compartments makes it less useful and 
dangerous. 

FJiosgene is carbonyl chloride. It is easily decomposed 
in the warm damp climate of the tropics when it loses its 
eflicacy ; it also attacks metals. 

FAhijlene oxidehas an adverse effect on the germination of 
seeds and is not recommended. 

Carbon disulphide is an effective fumigant for disinfesting 
grain from insects. But the vapour is inflammable and ex- 
plosive for large scale operations. 

It should be clearly understood that both fumigation and 
rat proofing of iircmises should be regarded as com[)lemen- 
tary to one another as preventive measures for plague. It 
will be at once apparent that to fumigate goods and then to 
store them in rat-ridden premises will nullify any good result 
by exposing the goods to fresh infection from an infernal 
source. 

C Anfi-plarfiie fnoculafion {Haffknie) — The ])roj)hylaciic 
use of \accine is tlie most valuable method of ])ersonal jiro- 
phylaxis The bacilli are grown at 25-30^ G for two to six 
weeks in broth with a layer of (jhee floating on the surface. 
Tliis growth is killed by heat of 00® C. for one hour ; carbolic 
acid 6 5 p c is then added to kill any organisms which may 
have accidentally gained entrance. Scutze has jiointed out 
that vaccine made from cultures grown at 25-30® (] is less 
potent as an immunising agent than one grown at 37® 0 The 
usual dose is 5 c.c. for an adult, and is injected into the 
outer part of the upper arm. The injection is followed by 
constitutional disturbance lasting for about twenty-four 
hours, and it makes the man unfit for work for two or three 
days. Haffkine’s original vaccine has been much improved 
by Lamb and Liston, and Taylor and Sokhey and does not 
produce so much severe and prolonged febrile and local 
reaction. The immunity is established in about ten days 
after the inoculation and lasts for about six months, and 
often longer. Inoculate early during an epidemic When 
once a bottle containing the vaccine is opened it should 
be used up ; if any is left it should be rejected as after 
twenty-four hours it becomes unfit for use. The results of 
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inoculation as attested by the Indian Plague Commission 
have been distinctly satisfactory, for althoug’h absolute 
l)rotection is not afforded, this method of treatment dimi- 
nishes not only the total number of attacks amongst the 
inoculated but also the percentage of mortality amongst 
those attacked l^he conclusions of the Commission are : — 
(1) Inoculation is harmless. (2) When given in the in- 
cubative stage, i e. before the signs of plague are apparent, 
it has in many cases the power of aborting the disease. (3) 
Inoculation affords to all those inoculated a strong protection 
against attack by plague (4) In the few cases where inocu- 
lated people are attacked a very large proportion recover. 

Disinfection — To disinfect a plague-infected room the 
lioor should be thoroughly swilled with kerosene oil or its 
emulsion, or pesterine. Kerosene emulsion is made by boil- 
ing four cakes of sunlight soap in half a gallon of water and 
then adding 4 gallons of kerosene gradually. The fleas are 
found in the cracks and crevices in the floor. It is better to 
empty the room of all furniture ; and infected clothes, bed- 
ding, etc , should be either burnt or disinfected by steam. 
The walls up to 2 ft. or 3 ft. should also be treated with 
kerosene. About two pints of oil are required for every 
square yard, and a few ounces of the oil should be poured 
into each rat hole. In case of pneumonic plague the room 
should be fumigated with formaldehyde. 

Solution of perchloride of mercury or other chemicals is 
not of much value for disinfecting plague-infected rooms, 
where attention is chiefly directed against the destruction of 
rat-fleas which harbour the bacilli 

Pneumonic plague is most infectious as it spreads by in- 
halation. Attendants and nurses should always wear a mask 
when visiting patients. The best form of mask is a three- 
tailed gauze bandage with a pad of cotton- wool. This should 
always be destroyed after each exposure to infection. 

Diseases Conveyed by Ingestion 
Enteric Fever (Iroup 

Enteric fever is widely distributed all over the world, 
particularly in India. 

Etiology — The disease is caused by a speciflc micro-organ- 
ism called the Eberth-Cxaff’ky bacillus. It is a short, thick, 
flagellated, motile bacillus with rounded ends. In the early 
stage of the disease the bacilli are circulating in the blood. 
They occur in the urine in 25 to 30 p c. of cases and can be 
isolated from stools in practically all cases at some stage. 
They have been found in the milk of nursing mothers 

The paratyphoid bacilli A, 1> and (J resemble B. typhosus 
in their general morphological characters and staining reac- 
tions, but diff'er from it in biochemical and immunity reac- 

35 
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tions. Like B, typhosus they are non-lactose fermentors but 
produce acid and ^as in glucose, mannite. maltose and dulcite. 
They cause a similar disease bul3 are generally milder and are 
known as para A and B. Paratyphoid A is more common 
than para B. 

Mode of Infection — The great source of danger lies in the 
fseces and urine of the typhoid patients. The infection may 
he direct or indirect. 

(a) Directly ifc is communicated to the attendants from 
want of proper precautions in handling patients or their 
excreta. Infection sometimes clings to the bed of the 
typhoid patient, and successive patients seem to get the 
attack when occupying the same bed Direct contagion 
plays but a small part in the production of epidemics, but is 
of value in causing localised outbreaks. 

(h) Indirectly it is communicated through water and food 
infection. Many widespread epidemics are traced to this 
cause. The water of tanks or wells, once polluted, will 
spread the disease. Typhoid is essentially a food-borne 
disease. Milk and other articles of food act as vehicles of 
infection by becoming contaminated either by carriers, flies, 
or infected water. Tanks and wells are often polluted by 
washing clothes infected with the excreta of typhoid 
patients and epidemics following the use of such infected 
water are common. A probable source of typhoid in Calcutta 
is the use of unfiltered water for domestic purposes. Cook- 
ing utensils, plates, cups, etc , are often washed with this 
water with the result that several cases occur in the same 
house. The bacilli undergo rapid development in milk with- 
out changing its appearance, and may exist for several 
months in sour milk and live for several days in butter 
prepared from infected milk. 

Soil plays some part in the spread of the disease in- 
directly through water, dust and Hies {see page 143). 

Flies alternately visiting and feeding on infected fiecal 
matter and on food are also a great source of danger. 

Typhoid bacilli can be discovered in the urine and stools 
of persons who have suffered from the disease for a consider- 
able time after recovery. These carriers are a great source 
of danger {see page 403). 

Season . — In temperate climates the disease is more 
prevalent in autumn and early winter. In India the disease 
is equally prevalent all the year round, and in Bengal it 
shows its maximum in the dry hot months. 

Aye, Sex, etc . — Both sexes and all classes and races are 
equally affected. But those who are exposed to infection 
do not always get the disease. Some families are more 
susceptible than others. It is said that one attack gives 
immunity, although two attacks within a year have also been 
recorded. Within a short time after recovery the immune 
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substances disappear from the blood, but the relative 
immunity lasts for a long time, frequently for life. 

Prevention.— The incidence of the disease diminishes 
with improved drainage and water-supply The prevention 
implies (1) diagnosis of all cases and recognition of the 
carriers ; (2) destruction of the bacilli as they leave the 
patient. Therefore disinfection of the urine, stool, sputum 
and other articles contaminated by their excreta is of ut- 
most importance. Stools, urine and other discharges should 
be received in vessels containing strong disinfectants, and 
should either be deeply trenched or cremated along Avith 
soiled rags, etc. Soiled clothes should be placed in a strong 
solution of carbolic acid and then boiled. Rigid methods of 
cleanliness by attendants should be adhered to. 

It is almost impossible to lay down any rules for the 
management of carriers except isolation, cleanliness, dis- 
infection of stools and urine, and selection of employment 
which gives no opportunity of infecting other people. There 
is no safe and reliable method by which a carrier can be 
freed from infection. Urinary antiseptics, excision of the 
gall-bladder and autogenous vaccines have all been tried to 
solve the problem of chronic carriers. 

In all outbreaks the existence of the antecedent cases 
ought to be enquired into The sanitary conditions should 
be carefully investigated, especially in relation to the house. 
The milk-supply requires thorough investigation, and this 
gives most trouble ; since one has to consider the jiossible 
risk not only during storage and distribution, but also the 
possibility of contamination from infected water. Individual 
prophylaxis depends upon boiling all water for drinking pur- 
poses, protecting all food from Hies and dust, disinfecting 
the hands with strong antiseptic lotion after nursing, and 
paying special attention to the condition of the stomach and 
intestines. 

The results of inoculation and kitchen hygiene in the 
British army in India have yielded wonderful results. In- 
oculation, tracking down of the carriers, improved sanita- 
tion of the kitchen and control of flies and water-supply are 
measures calculated to eliminate the disease to a large 
extent. 

Protective Inoculation. — As a protective inoculation 
against typhoid fever a vaccine was lirst prepared by Wright 
who demonstrated that injection of killed typhoid cultures 
into healthy persons produced enhanced bactericidal power 
in the serum of such men. From observations made chiefly 
in the British and Indian armies it has been found that the 
immunity following this inoculation is maintained at a high 
level for about one year, after which it gradually diminishes. 
The initial dose consists of 0.5 c.c., the second of double the 
<](uantity is given after an interval of ten days. Owing 
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to the prevalence of paratyphoid fever the use of pure 
typhoid vaccine has been discarded and a mixed vaccine of 
typhoid and paratyphoid A and B has been substituted 
under the name of T A.E. vaccine, which contains B tjjpJto- 
SHS, 1000 millions; B pciraffjphosu^ 750 millions; B 
parahjphosus B, 750 millions in 1 c.c 

There is generally some reaction after the first dose, 
which consists of a certain amount of febrile disturbance 
with headache and general aching. There may also be a 
slight local reaction with swelling of the glands, whicli lasts 
for a day or two. The experiences of the great European 
War testify to the high value of inoculation as a prophylactic 
beyond all doubt According to WrighCs statistics the case 
incidence amongst the inoculated was only 2.25 per cent, 
with a mortality of 12 per cent., against 5 75 per cent., and 
21 per cent, respectively amongst the uninoculated. In tlie 
army in India this inoculation is repeated every second year. 

Dysentery 

Dysentery refers to a group of symptoms characterised 
by frequent small stools with mucus and blood, accompanied 
by spasm of the sphincter ani and griping It is very 
common in India and the extent of its morbidity and mor- 
tality will be evident from the fact that about 3,00,000 deaths 
from it occur annually in India 

Two types are common, vtz. (1) the hacAllarjj (Jijsonforij 
due to Shiga or Elexner bacilli ; and (2) the cuii(rhtc. due to 
Enfamoeha Jiisioli/tica. Some cases show a mixed infection 
with both types. Besides these two principal types, SeJnsfo- 
soma mansontj Balantahiini colt, (Uardia {Lambha) hife- 
st mails also cause symptoms of dysentery, but they are not 
common in India Of the dilferent forms, the bacillary type 
is more common than the amoibic form, and of the bacillary 
type, infection with Elexner bacillus is more prevalent than 
with the Shiga strain. Amtebic dysentery is distributed in 
tropical and subtroyiical countries and is common in India, 
North and Central Africa, Southern United States and 
Southern America. Bacillary dysentery is common in both 
tropical and subtropical countries 

The mode of infection in all forms is through the mouth by 
food and water contaminated with the excreta of patients 
suffering from the disease Bast and flij ])lay an important 
part in the dissemination of infection. The fly may also be 
the carrier ot E. histohjtica cysts which may be expelled with 
the stool unchanged and thus be conveyed to food. The 
cysts of Entam(Fha histohjhca survive outside the body for a 
long time in a cool moist place. The cyst wall is insoluble 
in the gastric juice but soluble in trypsin It is possible 
that it passes through the stomach unchanged and becomes 
free either in the small or large intestine. Amcebic infection 
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occurs in all ages and sexes, although it is uncommon in very 
young children as compared with adults. 

Carriers . — Like typhoid carriers there are dysentery car- 
riers. Amoeba carriers pass cysts with their stools without 
showing any signs of the disease themselves and are ap- 
parently healthy but a source of great danger to the com- 
munity. As a rule they are persons who have suffered from 
auKcbic dysentery or diarrhoea and have not been completely 
cured. The bacillary carriers on the other hand are persons 
who have a defmife history of a previous attack of dysentery. 
Most of the carriers of this group pass Flexner bacilli, Shiga 
carriers being comparatively less. These carriers infect the 
food or the water 

Prevention — From what has been said regarding the 
transmission of the disease, prevention depends upon atten- 
tion to proper cleanliness. This applies to water, the house, 
the kitchen, and the latrines. Rigorous steps should be 
taken for the cleanliness of the kitchen and the stool of the 
cooks should be repeatedly examined to see that they are not 
carriers. Flies play an important part in the spread of the 
disease ; therefore food should be properly protected and the 
excreta of dysentery patients disposed of as quickly as pos- 
sible The human carriers are more dangerous and difficult to 
trace and treat. Their presence in schools, boarding houses, 
jails and asylums is more dangerous, and should be traced 
and properly treated. 

Prophylactic vaccines against bacillary dysentery have 
been tried but the results so far obtained are not enough to 
give a definite opinion on their value. Dilivacctne has also 
been used apparently with some success. The carrier of 
E. Jiistohfiica should be treated with emetine-bismuth-iodide 
OF kurchi-bismuth- iodide 

The cleanliness of the latrines, safe disposal of the night- 
soil, and avoidance of indiscriminate defaication should be 
enforced. The passage of stools in the fields may be harm- 
less during the hot months when the direct sun^s rays will 
render any infective organism innocuous, but during the rains 
when the foeces are washed into the nearest tank, well, or 
other sources of water, this method of open air defiecation 
becomes positively dangerous. 

Cholera 

Cholera is an acute, infectious, epidemic disease char- 
acterised by profuse purging and vomiting of a colourless 
serous material, by muscular cramps, suppression of urine, 
algidity, and collapse, the presence of a special bacterium in 
the intestine and a high mortality (Manson). 

It is endemic in certain river districts in India, e.g. 
Assam and the delta of the Ganges, and is principally a 
water-borne disease. It is sporadic in Calcutta and occurs 
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in the epidemic form at certain times. The total number of 
deaths in Calcutta in 1929 was 2,571 It occurred in the 
form of minor epidemics in Europe during the Balkan War 
of 1913, and in the course of the last European War, espe- 
cially in the Balkans and in Mesopotamia. 

India is considered to be one of the chief sources of the 
infection of cholera, but it is not certain that Lower Bengal 
and the valley of the Ganges are the only endemic centres. 
Other endemic centres are to be found in Central Asia, in 
certain parts of the Federated Malay States, in Java and the 
Dutch East India, Indo-China, Philippines and probably 
Southern China. 

Mecca plays an important part in the spread of cholera 
through Western Asia, North Africa and Europe. 

Etiology — The following are the conditions necessary 
for a widespread epidemic of cholera : — 

1. The ])resence of the microbe. 

2. A suitable medium and temperature for its growth 
outside the body. 

3 Means of transport. 

4. Susceptibility to the infection 

1. Koch in 1883 discovered in Egypt the comma bacillus 
supposed to be the cause of cholera In 1884 he came to 
Calcutta and found the same bacillus in the stools of all the 
cholera patients then examined. It is a short, motile or- 
ganism about half the length and twice the thickness of the 
tubercle bacillus. It is slightly curved like a comma. The 
bacillus is very delicate, being quickly killed by drying and 
by 0.02-0 05 p.c hydrochloric acid, t e in the normal gastric 
juice It grows in an alkaline medium at a temperature 
from 30® to 40® C. Its growth is arrested below IG® or above 
42® C., and a temperature over 55® C kills the bacillus. It 
is aerobic but is nevertheless capable of growing to some 
extent in the absence of oxygen. The primary source of the 
infection outside the regions where cholera is endemic is the 
intestinal discharges of persons suffering from, or who have 
recently suffered from, the disease. The bacillus has been 
detected in vomited matters, and its presence in the vomit 
is to be accounted for by the contents of the intestines 
finding their way into the stomach. The comma bacillus 
has not been recovered from the blood during life, although 
Greig found it widely distributed in the different organs 
after death. He believes that the germ is distributed by 
the lymphatic system. It has been found in the gall- 
bladder and in the stools of convalescents after recovery. 

2 It is essential that the cholera vibrio should hnd 
some suitable medium outside the body for its growth. 
Such media are : (a) soil polluted with organic matter, 
especially excreta ; (h) sewage-polluted water; (c) milk and 
other food. Greig has found that cholera germs are very 
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non-resistant and die within about four days if kept in a 
dark room. 

A suitable temperature is also necessary for its growth; 
warmth and moisture being important predisposing factors. 
On the other hand cold does not necessarily arrest an epi- 
demic, as is evidenced by the various outbreaks in the Punjab 
where the temperature often comes down to zero. Epidemics 
generally occur in the late summer and autumn, and subside 
with the advent of winter, to appear again in the next sum- 
mer. The maximum periods of epidemic cholera incidence 
in Bengal are April, May and November, and in the Punjab 
at the height of the rains. 

3. Transport —Cholera is spread by man from place to 
place and the vibrios must enter the digestive tract through 
the moutli and as such they generally enter the digestive 
tract through the medium of food and drink. Water in- 
fected with the specific organism is the common medium of 
infection and is probably the most important factor in the 
spread of epidemics. The principal means by which the 
bacilli are carried about are : — 

{a) Human Intercourse — It is well-known that cholera is 
disseminated by human intercourse, and follows the lines of 
communication by river, road, rail, or ship Kabul, for in- 
stance, has always received the infection from India and has 
been the centre from which it has advanced westwards. In 
six of the pandemics cholera has followed the land route 
through Afghanisthan and Persia and then through the 
Caucasus to Kussia and Western Europe. In other instances 
it has been carried via the Ked Sea more or less directly to 
Egypt. Although man is invariably responsible for intro- 
ducing the disease to any place, its spread depends entirely 
on the insanitary conditions, the primary cause being the 
liability of the drinking water to be polluted by the infected 
excreta. Although it travels along the trade routes, it never 
advances far unless along its path there are places where the 
sanitary conditions are such as will help the disease to take 
root and start upon its course afresh. The spread is greatly 
facilitated by the gathering of travellers at pilgrim centres, 
fairs and religious festivals, e.g, Kumbh mela at Allahabad^ 
car festival at Puri, etc. (See Pairs andMelas). 

(/>) Hirers — A polluted river may carry infection for very 
considerable distances to towns situated on its banks. The 
infection is usually carried up the big rivers by boatmen 

(c) Carriers . — It is doubtful whether healthy contacts har- 
bour the cholera vibrios and act as carriers. In the majority 
of cases the bacilli disappear from the stools within a week 
after recovery ; although cases are on record where cholera 
patients passed the vibrios for more than ten days and even 
up to 3 to 4 weeks after an attack. It is generally held that 
the cholera vibrios show definite reaction to standard cholera 
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anti-senim. The non-agglutinatiniif types do not cause 
epidemics Drs. Tomb and JVlaitra have shown that the 
disease is perpetuated by constant pollution of tanks by 
persons excreting the organisms though not actually suflering 
from the disease. D’Herelle and his co-workers however 
think that true cholera is spread only by the sufferers and 
not by so-called ‘carriers ^ 

(d) Drinking Water . — Cholera vibrio may live and even 
multiply in water and will preserve its vitality in a well 
or tank for several weeks. When the bacillus finds its way 
into the general water-supply of a locality the disease be- 
comes widely diffused. This is very common in villages 
where there is no proper water-supply, and when the tank 
or well becomes infected. Tanks are usually contaminated 
by washing soiled clothes and other infected articles in them. 
This is shown by the fact that the spread of cholera has 
decreased by the introduction of a pure Avater-supply. 

(e) Milk, etc . — Milk is not only a vehicle for diffusion of 
the bacillus but also a medium for growth. Many widespread 
epidemics may be traced to milk infection. This generally 
happens when milk is adulterated with infected water from 
a tank or a well, or the milk cans have been washed with 
polluted water Milk kept unprotected often get polluted 
through flies or infected hands. 

if) Insects play an important ])art in the spread of the 
disease mechanically, by settling on articles of food after 
having been in contact with infected materials. The com- 
mon house-fly acts as an active agent, and it has been shown 
that the germs are capable of living for at least fourteen 
days in the fly. 

4. Individual susceptibility counts for much in the 
matter of infection. Chronic alcoholism by causing gastro- 
intestinal catarrh predisposes to cholera. 

Incidence of Cholera — Cholera is in some respects a sea- 
sonal disease According to Rogers absolute humidity is an 
important factor in the incidence of the disease. In Assam, 
Lower Bengal and Madras the seasonal incidence is different 
from other parts of India. It increases in October to 
December in these provinces owing to the absolute humidity 
remaining above 0 400 during those months, and falls in 
January and February when the absolute humidity is 
nearly down to 0.400. It increases again from Assam to the 
east of the United Provinces in March, in the west of the 
United Provinces in April, and in the Punjab in May with 
the corresponding rise of the absolute humidity over 0.400. 
During the humid monsoon periods it remains prevalent all 
over India, except flooded Bengal and Assam, and falls with 
the fall of the absolute humidity. In Batavia, Flu has 
pointed out that heavy rains do not cause cholera to be 
epidemic, while a single heavy shower is liable to bring on 
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^in epidemic outbreak. Heavy rain flushes out the rivers 
and streams, helps the growth of soil bacteria which kill the 
cholera organisms, and reduces the breeding of flies. 

Prevention — The prophylactic measures may be con- 
sidered under the following heads : — 

1 Personal Prophylaxis 

1. Correct any tendency to dyspepsia and derangement 
of the stomach as the normal gastric juice is delicient and 
the stomach is full of alkaline mucus in these conditions. 
In man digestive disturbances are often an important pre- 
disposing cause of an attack. 

2 Promote the secretion of the gastric juice by keeping 
the stomach always full, an acid medium being hostile to 
the life and growth of the cholera germs 

3. Avoid foods that may cause indigestion. Unripe or 
over-ripe fruits, shelltish, or foods in a state of decomposi- 
tion should be avoided. 

4r Avoid any food or drink while travelling by railway. 
Cold dishes, ice puddings, ice creams, etc., should be rejected 
and everything taken hot. 

5 Avoid bazar-made aerated waters. Freshly manu- 
tactured soda water should not be taken, and three or four 
days must be allowed for the carbonic acid to exert its 
destroying action on the comma bacillus. 

i) Water for drinking purposes and for washing dishes, 
'Ctc , should as a rule be boiled. Filters are not to be relied 
u])on Weak tea, lemon juice, (Udn or butter-milk, cocoanut 
water, can be used with impunity. 

7 Diarrhoea during an epidemic should be promptly 
^stopped as the cholera organisms are hurried out of the 
stomach before the acid secretion can act on them. For the 
same reason purgatives should be avoided. 

Ant (-cUolrvd In()cnJaff(ni — The prophylactic anti-cholera 
vaccine contains <S000 millions killed vibrios per c c Of this 
t) 5 c c is given as the flrst dose and 1 c c. as the second dose 
a week later. For mass treatment a single full dose is given 
without much reaction. The protection conferred lasts for 
about six months, buL this period is suflicient to help the 
inoculated person to tide over an existing epidemic To get 
the best results the vaccine should be fresh, not more than 3 
to 6 months old. The local reaction is as a rule mild. 
There may be cedema and a painful infiltration at the 
site of the injection, rarely followed by any systemic dis- 
turbances. Rogers* recorded a table showing about 1 50,000 
inoculated in five outbreaks with a reduction of 92 to 99 p c. 
as compared with about 150,000 uninoculated The relative 
freedom of Java from cholera is ascribed in great measure 
to the large number of inoculation performed among the 


* Bowel Diseases in the Tropics. 
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civil population of infected or threatened areas during the 
epidemic manifestation of the disease. Thus there were 
15,222 cases of cholera in Java during 1918, and 12,184 
cases during 1919 ; but following upon an intensive inocula- 
tion the disease almost disappeared There were 54, 17 
and 52 cases in 1920, 1921 and 1922 respectively with only 
one death in 1921. In 1912, 8000 Europeans were inoculated 
in Batavia and there was only one death as against 15 
deaths amongst 2700 uninoculated. Subsequent experience 
obtained during the last Balkan and the European War 
placed inoculation on a firmer basis. Russell by carefully 
controlled experiments in Madras proved statistically the 
value of anti-cholera inoculation, and showed that the im- 
munity developed after five days. 

Cholera vibrios produce both a soluble exotoxin and an 
endotoxin. Two kinds of toxin, a soluble thermolabile 
substance of a colloidal nature, and a thermolabile endotoxin 
are formed The former is antigenic and is neutralised by 
an antitoxin serum, while the latter is not neutralised by 
the antitoxin serum, which is found in much smaller quantity 
and which is one-fifth less toxic. Antitoxic sera have, been 
prepared in Russia, Paris and India Herum obtained from 
convalescent patients have been tried in India but it is too 
early to give any definite opinion on its value as a curative 
agent * 

Biltvaccivc . — It is claimed that this when taken by the 
mouth confers immunity against cholera lasting for about 
one year. The treatment is taken for three days and consists 
of one pill of vegetable bile to be taken on an empty stomach 
to be followed a quarter of an hour later by one tablet ol 
vaccine. The vaccine tablet consists of 59 mg. killed or 
desiccated cholera vibrios representing from 90 to 70 billions 
of microbes. Its value has been well spoken of and may be 
tried when inoculation is not possible. 

Anf i-cholera Mtxfnre, — Dr. Tomb of the Asansol Mines 
Board of Health, Bengal, advocated the use of a mixture of 
essential oils, both for the prevention and cure of cholera 
It consists of — 8pt etheris, 30 ms ; oil of cloves, oil of 
cajuput, oil of juniper, each 5 ms.; acid, sulph. aromat., 15 
ms. Dose, 1 dr. in half an ounce of water, every half hour ; 
total average dose being 8 to 10 drs. For contacts, 1 dr in 
water once or twice daily as long as risk of infection exists 
This mixture has given good results in the hands of Dr 
Tomb 

II. General Prophylaxis. — This may be discussed under 
the following heads: — 

1. Not ifi rat ton . — Early notification is of the utmost im- 
portance In Calcutta this is obligatory by law. In villages,. 

*H. Ghosh, BrUi^sh Medical Journal, January, 12, 1935. 
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tlie village Chaukidars are ordered to report cases of cholera 
to the local police who has to report daily to the Plealth 
Officer, or the Civil Surgeon, during an epidemic. Early 
notification helps the adoption of immediate steps against 
the disease before it has time to spread. But to be success- 
ful every step should be taken as early as possible. For 
this ])urpose, quicklime, posters, etc., should be kept in each 
Union Board, and the Chaukidars and Duffadars trained in 
their use. Cholera prevention centres should be established 
at convenient places where supplies of cholera vaccines and 
chemicals required for sterilising water and disinfecting 
clothes, excreta, etc , should be kept. 

2 Isolation of Cholera Cases, — The isolation of the sick 
and segregation of the contacts are possible only in towns. 
But in villages all that can be done is to instruct the inmates 
of the infected houses not to mix with other villagers and 
at the same time to warn the villagers not to visit the 
infected houses, or to take water from the same source. 

3. Stcrihsincj Wafer, — Although cholera germs may be 
carried by means of hies from infected excreta to food, or 
more directly by the handling of food by human carriers^ 
thus giving rise to sporadic cases of the disease, the fact 
still remains that in the vast majority of instances explosive 
outbreaks of cholera are almost always due to the use of 
infected water. Water, polluted by the excreta of cholera 
patients or carriers, is the chief factor in the spread of epi- 
demic cholera, and that when the necessity arises for pre- 
venting or controlling the spread of such epidemics, the 
measures called for are primarily those aimed at the protec- 
tion of all water-supyilies from contamination, and the imme- 
diate disinfection of those suj)plies which are believed to 
have been exposed to risk of pollution. A supply of pure 
water and prevention of its pollution is of primary im- 
portance whenever there is any suspicion of cholera. 

The following different methods may be adopted for puri- 
fying drinking water for the prevention of choleia, vi ^.: — 

(a) Chlorination 

(h) Permanganate of Potash. 

(c) Boiling 

((/) Reservation of Tanks. 

(a) Chlorination. — Disinfection of the tank or the well is 
the lirst and primary duty of the health authorities and this 
should be done thoroughly. In bleach imj powder or chlorinated 
lime and solutions of the hypochlorites, we possess agents 
of extraordinary efficacy for the disinfection of water {see 
page 42). Experience in the recent war has conclusively 
proved the special value of systematic chlorination of water- 
supplies as a practical measure of prevention against cholera 
and other water-borne diseases. Chlorion, electrolytic chlo- 
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rine^ chlorocjen are the preparations generally used for 
household purposes. 

(h) Pertnanuanate of Potash — This has already been 
discussed on page It. It should be however noted that 
dTIerelle is not a believer in the use of permanganate for the 
disinfection of water during cholera epidemics. He holds 
that to be of any use the water becomes undrinkable for 
several days and the process interferes in the dissemination 
of bacteriophage, which according to him has a controlling 
effect in epidemics (see page 470). 

(c) Boilnicf. — By this simple method the infected water 
may be purified most easily and efficiently. Since it is not 
possible to boil water for the whole community, individual 
house holders will have to remove tlie chief source of danger 
of choleia infection by this simple procedure. 

(d) Pcserrafioii of Tatfk's — llie cholera organism is very 
easily destroyed 'fhus the water of an infected tank will 
purify itself and become safe for use if it is exposed to air 
and sunlight for a few days The use of a tank, suspected 
of being infected with cholera, should be rigidly forbidden 
for a detinitc period. In dry weather three to four days are 
enough, while on wet or cloudy days seven to eight days are 
necessary. Tanks that are not overshadowed with trees and 
vegetation will purify themselves most rapidly. Natural puri- 
lication is very slow in wells and should not be relied upon. 
Although reservation will destroy cholera organisms, in case 
of epidemics one should not depend upon tins method but 
should disinfect the tank with bleaching powder as quickly 
as possible. 

4. Protection of Food — This is of utmost importance 
specially during an epidemic. Food should be well cooked 
and properly protected from flies, dust, etc. Uncooked 
food should be avoided, and no one should be allowed to 
handle food without thoroughly washing and disinfecting 
the hands. This should apply more particularly to servants 
and cooks Special attention should be paid to the cleanliness 
of cooking utensils, plates, cups, etc. Bazar food should be 
avoided. 

The following additional precautionary measures should 
be adopted for the safety of the community at large : — 

1. All sources of water-supply should be protected and 
all infected tanks and wells should be placed under guards 
for at least a week and no one should be allowed to use the 
water under any circumstances. 

2. Persons from infected houses should not be allowed 
to dip their buckets into an uninfected well or tank, and 
should not be allowed even in their vicinity. 

3. While arranging to secure efficient treatment for 
actual cases, the greatest emphasis should be laid on prevent- 
ing the spread of infection. 
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4. Arrangements for drawing water should be made 
through a man especially appointed for this purpose. 

5. Particular attention should be paid to the cleanliness 
of the cook and of the cook-house. 

C). All privies and drains should be daily disinfected 

Cholera is one of the diseases included in the Inter- 
national Sanitary Convention (sec page IGI). The Conven- 
tion provides for the telegraphic notilication to all contract- 
ing parties and to the Office International dTEygiene 
Publique, of the first recognised case occurring in the terri- 
tory of any Oovernment concerned, or of the hrst recognised 
case of the disease that occurs outside the limits of local 
areas already affected, together with an account of the 
measures taken. 

Disinfection — This is of utmost importance and must be 
complete and thorough It includes the disinfection of the 
discharges, the excreta, the room, the clothing, the utensils, 
e.g cups, plates, etc For a detailed description see pages 
490-105. 

Bacteriophage in the Treatment and Prevention of 
Cholera — The nature of bacteriophage and the underlying 
princijile of its use in the treatment and prevention of 
certain epidemic diseases liave already been discussed (see 
page 471) Although much work has recently been done by 
d’ilcrclle, Morison and others in India on the use of jdiage 
in the treatment and prevention of cholera no definite con- 
clusions have yet been reached on its value. Ifapeisonis 
attacked with cholera, d^Herelle holds that his recovery is 
impossible unless he develops the bacteriophage for cholera 
in the intestines Simple though it is in theory it has been 
found equally difficult in practice. However, phage has been 
given to patients attacked with cholera and also as a jireven- 
tive by applying it to different water-supplies and giving it 
orally to contacts The idea of giving ])hage to patients is 
to breakdown the cholera vibrios in the intestinal canal 
But the results so far obtained have not been convincing. 
On the other hand its use as a prophylactic has given differ- 
ent results, and the wliole matter from the iiublic healtli 
point of view may be held to be still sith juihee 

The methods of employing it are as follows : — * 

(a) For ireatment xihage is administered by mouth in 
2 c c. doses tliree or four times a day on an empty stomachy 
followed by a glass of water As much as 20 c c can be 
given in twenty-four hours in severe cases If there is 
improvement phage is given on the next and subsequent 
days till the patient recovers During the administration 

*Phage IS supiihed in sealed ampoules. Ampoules showing tur- 
bidity should be lejected The contents of an ampoule should be used 
immediately it is opened and on no account should be kept tor future 
use 
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of phage it is necessary to withhold other remedies such as 
dilute acids, essential oil mixtures and intestinal anti- 
septics. These are supposed to destroy the jdiage and 
prevent its ehicient working. 

(h) For prophijlaxis of contacts and others phage is given 
orally in 2 c.c. doses in the same way as it is given to 
patients. It is not given daily but only once or twice a week 
during the prevalence of an epidemic. Morison’s method of 
giving phage as a prophylactic is based on the belief that 
phage can convert an infective vibrio into a non-infective one. 
He therefore administers ])hage to the first cases of cholera 
or severe diarrluea and dysentery occurring in villages.* 
It is also used for sterilising unprotected drinking water- 
supplies. In the case of wclh^ the (piantity of water is first 
estimated and then 1 c.c. of phage is added for every 100 
gallons of water removed from the wells. In the case of 
water from nocrs, tanks and tube wells used for drinking 
purposes and stored m houses, phage is added daily to the 
water, 1 c c being added for all quantities below 100 
gallons stored. 

Anti-cholera Propaganda —This is likely to be very 
■effective during an epidemic. The people should be taught 
the principles underlying cholera infection, how the disease 
spreads, and the method of its x)revention. The importance 
of protecting themselves by inoculation and the value of 
preventing the water-supplies from pollution by human 
excreta should be forcibly brought home to them It should 
be explained to them how to purify the water, and still 
more how boiling the water will help protection. The im- 
portance of disinfecting the floor, clothing and utensils, and 
the use of soap and water for cleansing the hands must be 
insisted on. In this educational work the use of iiosters and 
leaflets is of great advantage Under certain conditions 
popular lectures, illustrated by magic lantern slides, are 
likely to be helpful, and full use should be made of every 
npiiortunity to employ them. 

Weil's Disease (Leptospirosis) 

Infectious Jaundice, Spirochsetal Jaundice 

It is an infectious disease characterised by high fever, 
often jaundice and enlarged liver and sometimes enlarged 
spleen ; the causal organism being Leptospira icterohcemor- 
rhacfice. 

Distribution — It is common in Japan amongst the 
miners, and is known to exist in Egypt, on the shores of 
the Mediterranean and the North African Coast. Outbreaks 

* Morison * The use of Bacteriophage for the Prevention of Cholera, 
Indian Journal oi iMedical Research, March 1934. 
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occurred during the last Great War in Gallipoli and Salonica. 
Its occurrence in recent times has been reported from the 
Andaman islands, the Malay States, Queensland and Scotland. 
The Bulletin of the Office International d’Hygiene Publique 
<October, 1934) reported its prevalence in Japan, United 
States, France, Germany and Sweden. Its association with 
water workers in Holland and wetness of the mines has been 
proved. Those working in rat infested areas like refuse 
dumps, piggeries, breweries and sewers are largely affected. 
Beceiitly the outbreak of the disease among persons employed 
in the handling and cleaning of fish in Scotland and amongst 
cane cutters in sugar-cane areas of Ingham (Queensland) has 
been described * 

In Japan it occurs during the months of September to 
November, Avhile in Europe it occurs during the summer 

Etiology. — The organism responsible is a spiroclnete, 
Leptospira icterohceiuorrJuKjice^ found as a harmless parasite 
in the kidneys of rats. Baft us rattus and B. norvecjtcns, and is 
found in the urine and fieces. Mice, rabbits and other rodents 
may also be infected. Its presence has not been demonstrated 
in the blood. Infection takes place either by inoculation, 
the portal of entry being through abrasion, or through 
contaminated food. Bathing in infected water gave rise to 
epidemics Infection of water or food takes place through 
contact with contaminated rats 

Prevention. — This consists mainly of protection of food 
and Avater Infected stools and urine should be made harm- 
less by proper disinfection or disposal Efforts should be 
made to eliminate the rat population. A vaccine prepared 
from the killed cultures lias been used with much success as 
a preventive in Japan and other places. Taylor and Goyle 
recommended in the Andaman islands the treatment of 
infected Avater by calcium cyanide. The spirochictes cannot 
live in acid water and the use of acids has also been recom- 
mended. 

The folloAving pre\"entive measures have been advocated 
by the Public Health Commissioner, Ingham (Queensland), 
Avhere several cases have occurred amongst the cane cutters 
in the sugar-cane areas : — t 

Avoid eating food in the fields unless the hands are 
thoroughly cleaned previously. 

2. Avoid drinking water in the fields unless it has been 
boiled. 

3. Avoid rolling and smoking cigarettes in the field 

I. Avoid using water lying m the field for washing hands 
nnd face ; such water is liable to be infected. 

5. Avoid walking through or in wet places. 

6. Feet should be protected by Avearing boots. 

* British Medical Journal^ December, 22, 1934. 
i J Grahame Drew, British Medical Journal^ Dec. 22, 1934 
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7. All cuts and abrasions should be washed immediately 
in a perchlorido of mercury solution (1 in 1000). 

<S. All cuts and abrasions, after the above preliminary 
treatment, should be covered with adhesive plaster or other 
suitable covering. 

9. All food in barracks and elsewhere must always be 
protected from rats ” 

The fact that the disease occurs amongst coal miners, 
bargemen, sewer workers, fish workers and cane cutters, 
indicates the necessity for regarding it from the standpoint 
of occupational disease. 

Diseases Conveyed by Droplet Infection 
Diphtheria 

Diphtheria is an infectious disease, usually of the mucous 
membrane of the throat and characterised by local fibrinous 
exudate, transmissible from the sick to the healthy — the 
cause being a micro-organism (Klebs-LoeMer bacillus) The 
constitutional symptoms are due to toxins produced at the 
site of the lesion 

Etiology. — Diphtheria is a widely spread affection, and 
like most infectious diseases is prevalent only in certain 
seasons. The influence of soil and rainfall upon the pre- 
valence of this disease has led to much discussion and 
debate. 

Epidemics usually commence with the advent of the cold 
weather, and the maximum death rate is reached in November 
and December. It is common in the hills during the rains. 

If is believed that sore throat or some damage to the 
mucous membrane of the throat like catarrh, measles, scarlet 
fever, etc , predisposes to attacks of diphtheria ; but some 
lieople are specially susceptible to it 

Although no age is exempt, it is generally believed that 
the disease is commonest in children, specially between the 
ages of 5 to 5 years. Out of 3000 cases recorded by Kolleston 
less than 1 p c were under one year. It becomes less fre- 
quent with the approach of adult life and is rare in old age. 

Schick has shown that the presence or absence of im- 
munity against diphtheria can be ascertained by a special test 
known as the “Schick Iteaction ’’ This is done by injecting 
intradermally on the front of the forearm ^^©th of the mini- 
mum lethal (lose of diphtheria toxin for a guinea pig weigh- 
ing 250 grms in 0 1 c c. or 0.2 c.c. of normal saline (Schick 
Test Toxin) 0*2 mil (3 ms ) contains the test dose. A control 
test is made on the opposite arm with “Schick OontroF^ 
which is Schick Test Toxin heated to 75^ C. for not less than 
five minutes to destroy all the toxin. A positive reaction 
indicates that the individual is susceptible to diphtheria, Lc. 
there is no antitoxin in the circulating blood, and this is^ 
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shown by the appearance within 24 to 48 hours of a circum- 
scribed area of redness which reaches its height on the 4th 
day. A negative reaction indicates that the subject is im- 
mune to diphtheria, i e. there is an appreciable amount of 
antitoxin in the blood (1/30 unit per c. cm.) to neutralise the 
toxin and is shown by the absence of reaction in either arm. 
A pseudo-reaction is characterised by the rapid development 
within 24 hours of a red flush, equally marked in both arms. 
It is due to hyper-sensitiveness of the person to protein 
present in the toxin injected. It is less circumscribed than 
the positive reaction and disappears by the fourth day. 

Mode of Spread. — The most common mode of spread is by 
personal communication, chiefly through the carriers, whether 
sick or healthy. In the majority of cases the disease is 
spread by droplet infection, the bacilli being expelled from 
the mouth and nose by coughing, sneezing, spitting or even 
by speaking. It may also be transmitted by discharges from 
the middle ear or from wounds which are the seat of diph- 
therial infection. Milk may become infected and give rise 
to epidemics and a number of cases have been traced to 
consumption of milk {see page 231) The so-called diphtheri- 
tic affections of pigeons, poultry, and calves are as a rule 
diseases quite distinct from human diphtheria, and are not 
communicable to man. 

The incabatton period, is short and varies from a few hours 
to five days 

The diphtheria bacillus is a relatively hardy bacterium, 
and its virulence is not affected by drying or cold, but sunlight 
has a deleterious effect. Objects, contaminated by the patient 
such as toys, clothes and bedding, may remain contagious 
for a long period, specially if they have been kept in the 
dark. Dudley has shown that the use of pens, pencils, and 
slates by the scholars in common may be responsible for out- 
breaks. 

One attack gives no protection against a second one. 
The period of infectiveness has been variously estimated ; so 
long as the bacilli are present in the throat infection must 
be possible, and the length of time for which they may 
occasionally persist is remarkable They may disappear 
within three days of the disappearance of the membrane, or 
may last for as long as three weeks. Hewlett mentions a 
case where it persisted for no less than fifteen months after 
the attack. It is not safe to allow convalescents to mix with 
healthy children until after the disappearance of the bacilli 
from the throat, and this point can only be definitely 
ascertained by bacteriological examination of smears from 
the throat. 

Prevention.— This is best described under the following 
heads, viz . — 

1. Isolation and Disinfection. 
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2. Production of Artificial Immunity. 

1. Isolation and Disinfection.— Prior to the introduc- 
tion of antitoxin these were the only methods in use for the 
prevention of the disease. The patient may be isolated 
either in a hospital or in a large well-ventilated room in a 
private house. The period during which the patient requires 
to be isolated should be determined by clinical considera- 
tions. In the absence of any discharges from the nose and 
ears or sequelae in the form of albuminuria or paralysis, the 
patient who has had a mild attack may be set at liberty at 
the end of a month. In cases of any severity the period of 
detention should be prolonged to at least six weeks, most 
of which should be spent in bed. 

Disinfection as carried out, v^iz. spraying of the infected 
room with formalin, and steam disinfection of the infected 
bed and clothing, has very little elfect in the prevention of 
the spread of the disease. Disinfection of the carriers is a 
matter of considerable difficulty. Numerous local applica- 
tions have been recommended, but their action is uncertain. 
The persistence of the carrier state is usually due to some 
local infection, e.Q, chronically inflamed tonsils, adenoids, or 
affection of the nasal sinuses. 

2. Production of Artificial Immunity —(a) Passim 
Immunisation . — Diphtheria antitoxin has been employed 
for the purpose of conferring immunity in persons exposed 
to diphtheria. This prophylactic inoculation becomes efficient 
after 24 hours and remains so for about 3 weeks The usual 
dose of the antitoxin is 500 units irrespective of the age. 
There are however certain drawbacks to passive immunisa- 
tion, VIZ. (a) the protection does not last for more than 3 to 4 
weeks ; (b) it renders the patient hypersensitive, i e he may 
develop anaphylaxis if a therapeutic dose of serum for any 
disease is given within the course of the next few years ; (c) 
it interferes with the process of active immunisation by 
toxin-antitoxin. 

(/>) Active Immunisation . — A more durable and possibly 
permanent immunity is conferred by a standardized mixture 
of toxin and antitoxin. This is specially indicated for nurses, 
schools, hospitals, orphanages, etc., after a preliminary Schick 
test. It takes 6 weeks or longer to develop immunity. The 
method consists in giving subcutaneous injections of a mixture 
of toxin and antitoxin at one week’s interval. The usual 
dose is 1 c.c. For a child under one year the dose is 0.5 c.c. 
The injection of toxin-antitoxin mixture was followed by 
untoward effects, some due to contamination with staphy- 
lococci, but others from free toxin contained in the mixture. 
Therefore the mixture which contains free toxin is not used 
now as it is possible to use a toxin which has been so 
modified that while retaining the activity as an immunising 
agent it has no toxic properties. 
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Before giving these injections a test for hypersensitive-* 
ness sliould be carried out by intradermal injection of 0.02 
c c. of forrnol toxoid. If a wheal arises the person is super- 
sensitive and the use of forinol toxoid is contra-indicated. 
This is known as Moloney Test. 

The following different forms of diphtheria prophylactics 
are now available : — 

1. Toxin- ant if ox in mixture, prepared by adding diph- 
theria antitoxin to the filtrate Owing to the objections 
just mentioned this mixture is not so much used nowadays. 

2. Forrnol Toxoid or anatoxin, prepared by treating the 
filtrate with formaldehyde so that the toxin is completely 
“toxoided.” Its use is followed by somewhat greater local 
reaction than there is with toxin-antitoxin mixtures or with 
the toxin-antitoxin floccules. But this is not so severe as 
to militate against its use. Two doses of 0*5 c.c. at one 
week’s interval is given. 

3. 'Toxoid -ant it ox in mixture, prepared by treating the 
filtrate with formaldehyde, and adding a small quantity of 
diphtheria antitoxin. It is free from the local reaction 
produced by anatoxin 

4 Toxin-anf itoxin floccules, prepared by adding diph- 
theria antitoxin to the filtrate in the proportion necessary 
to produce a suitable flocculation, separating the floccules^ 
and washing and suspending in normal salt solution. When 
injected it provokes formation of antitoxin due possibly to 
slow dissociation of the floccules into their constituent parts. 
It causes no inflammation at the site of injection. It has 
however no advantage over the next, and the use of active 
toxin in its prei)aration makes it less suitable for human 
immunisation. 

5. Toxoid-antitoxin floccules, prepared by treating the 
filtiate with formaldehyde, adding diphtheria antitoxin in 
the proportion necessary to produce a suitable flocculation, 
separating the floccules, and washing and suspending them 
in normal salt solution. This is absolutely safe for immunisa- 
tion of children. The immunity following the injection of 
floccules comes on rapidly. The floccules give practically no 
reaction. Dose, same as Forrnol Toxoid. 

6. Toxoid precipifafed by alum, prepared by precipitat- 
ing and washing free from all non-specific material by the 
addition of 1 pc. potash alum. Alum increases the efficacy 
of the toxoid as an immunising agent and gives rise to few 
reactions, and when a single dose is injected into children 
of various ages, the results are comparable to those obtained 
by multiple doses of ordinary toxoids.* 

When once diphtheria has broken out in a community, 
such as schools, hospitals, boarding houses, orphanages, etc., 
the whole population of the institution should be Schick- 
* Annals of Inst Of Pasteur, V. 1936. 
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tested and the following procedure advocated by Okell, 
Eagleton and O’Brien should be followed : “(1) Schick-nega- 
tive reactors are not usually susceptible to diphtheria ; (2) 
Schick-positive reactors are susceptible to diphtheria ; (3) 
Schick-positive reactors never harbour virulent bacilli detec- 
table by ordinary sub-culture methods unless they are suffer- 
ing from or incubating diphtheria ; (4) carriers of virulent 
bacilli are immune and are always necfahtm ScJiick-rcactors , 
(5) ^avirulent’ bacilli do not cause diphtlieria, and therefore 
^avirulent carriers’ are of no importance to the public health 
authority ; (6) one efficient swabbing of a population gives a 
sufficient working knowledge of the location of infection — t e. 
all ‘profuse’ and therefore dangerous, carriers will be 
detected.” 

On the results of swabs and of virulence tests the cases 
may be classified as follows : — 

A. Schick positive, swab negative. 

B. Schick positive, swab positive, bacilli avirulent. 

C. Schick positive, swab positive, bacilli virulent. 

D. Schick negative, swab negative. 

E. Schick negative, swab positive, bacilli avirulent 

F. Schick negative, swab positive, bacilli virulent. 

A and B are harmless but susceptible and should be sepa- 
rated from dangerous carriers. Class C are uncommon, and 
will develop signs and symptoms soon but should be watched 
and treated with antitoxin. 

D, E, and F are isolated from the first D are harmless 
and immune. E are of the same class. F are dangerous 
carriers and should be kept apart from all susceptibles from 
the start. 

Other preventive measures to be adopted are the same as 
those described under small-pox. Particular attention should 
be paid to the discharges from the nose and throat. 

Small-pox 

Small-pox or variola is a contagious specific fever, attend- 
ed on the third day of illness by characteristic eruption of 
the skin, first papular and ultimately pustular. 

Alastrim is a mild form of small-pox sometimes known 
as variola minor. It is less severe and is protected by 
vaccination. 

Small-pox is known to have been indigenous to Eastern 
countries and its earliest records are from India and China. 
Its distribution is world-wide and it is essentially an epide- 
mic disease, although it must be regarded as endemic nearly 
everywhere in India. Small-pox rages epidemically in 
Bengal every five to seven years during the month of March 
and the two months following it, and sometimes until the 
rains. In India the maximum prevalence of the disease is 
during the hot weather ; while in cold countries it is most 
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prevalent during the late winter and early spring. The 
prevalence and mortality of small-pox are much influenced 
by vaccination. 

This is one of the most virulent and infectious of trans- 
missible diseases, and persons unprotected by vaccination 
are almost universally attacked on exposure. The mortality 
appears to be higher among males than among females, and 
the disease is most fatal in children between the ages of two 
and four. The death-rate from small-pox in India varies 
from 0.3 to 2.0 per annum, and about 20 per cent, of the 
persons attacked die. In 1909 there were 3781 deaths from 
small-pox recorded in Calcutta and after that the city was 
practically immune. In the years 1910, 1911, and 1912 the 
total number of deaths were 18, 11 and 77 respectively. In 
1927 there were 12,511 deaths in Bengal. 

Infectivity. — The incubation period of the disease is usually 
twelve days, but it may be as short as five days, or as long 
as three weeks. The disease is infectious from the earliest 
period of its manifestation, probably through the breath, 
and the danger continues during the whole course of its pro- 
gress, but particularly after the pustular stage ; when the 
scales begin to separate. Therefore the patient should be 
isolated until the last scab has fallen off. The ratio of persons 
who are entirely insusceptible to small-pox is, according 
to Notter and iHrth, 1 in 20 for adults and 1 in 60 for 
children. The contagion is very persistent, and it may act 
through a considerable distance. It is exhaled from the skin 
and lungs of the patient, is probably contained in the secre- 
tions and excretions, and adheres to clothing, articles and 
places with which the patient may have come in contact. 

Transmission. — The commonest cause is perhaps direct 
contact or proximity to a case— a proximity close enough to 
allow the throat or nasal secretions or skin debris to be 
inhaled by the person infected. Air is the medium through 
which the contagion is chiefly transmitted. Houses within 
a radius of half a mile of a small-pox hospital have been 
attacked at three times the rate of those between half a mile 
and a mile, and at four times the rate of those beyond a mile. 
Whether the disease is spread through the air or through the 
carelessness of persons connected with the hospital is still 
disputed, and in the absence of any exact knowledge it is 
better to locate small-pox hospitals as far from inhabited 
areas as possible. 

One attack generally confers immunity for the rest of the 
life. A second attack, however, is not uncommon and may 
occur even after an interval of one year ; and a third attack 
is not unknown. The protection, however, tends to wear off 
in course of time It should also be borne in mind that 
complete natural immunity even after repeated exposure is 
occasionally seen. 
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The cause is not known, although various organisms, 
among other two or three protozoon-like bodies have been 
described But these have not received general acceptance. 
All the evidence goes to prove that the causal agent is 
a virus. 

Prevention — The following measures should be adopted 
during an outbreak of small-pox — 

1. Yaccinatiox 

By vaccmafton is meant the introduction into the human 
system of vaccinia^ which is cow-pox, an allied disease, to 
prevent small-pox Instead of a general eruption all over 
the body vesicles appear only at the points of inoculation. 

elenner in 1708 first pointed out that the inoculation of 
man with cow-pox {vaccmia) confers immunity from sub- 
sequent attacks of small-X)Ox in the same way that an attack 
of small-pox does to a patient IVlany experiments were made 
to confirm these results, and the practice of vaccination 
became general. 

Inoculaf/wn or Variolation . — The fact that an atlack of 
small-pox confers immunity was recognised quite early, and 
thus originated the method of conferring protection against 
small-pox by inoculation, which consisted of inoculating the 
variolous matter into a wound. This method was practised 
in India before the introduction of vaccination, but has been 
given up in favour of vaccination The method was not* 
without some danger, and severe reaction ending fatally 
often followed inoculation JMoreover the inoculated disease 
was as infectious as true small-pox to the unprotected. It 
may, however, be justified under emergencies, e.r/ in isolated 
places or islands where vaccine virus is not available at 
the time 

Duration of Protection. — The protection alforded by vac- 
cination is less perfect and less permanent tlian an attack of 
small-pox. The susceptibility to small -pox after a primary 
vaccination returns slowly, and the duration of protection 
afforded by vaccination depends upon (a) the quality of vac- 
cination, i.e. the number, area, and character of the scars ; (6) 
the time which has elapsed since its performance ; (c) the 
mode of its performance — vaccination in three or four places 
gives better protection than that conferred by vaccination in 
only one spot. Whenever possible primary operations should 
be performed at six points, though vaccination in two j^oints 
in infants has been recommended followed by re-vaccination 
at school age. 

Vaccination was made compulsory in Calcutta in 1880. 
The mean ratio of deaths per 100,000 of the population per 
annum for nineteen years previous to this was 116.8, and for 
nineteen years subsequent 44 5. 

Small-pox can be almost entirely prevented by vaccination. 
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Formerly the disease was so prevalent that almost every 
one suffered from it. As a result of the extensive use of 
vaccination the disease has almost been exterminated from 
many countries. Thus there were only 8 deaths in the year 
1897 in the entire German Empire with a population of 
54, 000, 0000. • 

A widespread epidemic of small-pox can only be attributed 
to ignorance concerning the prevention of the disease by vac- 
cination and re-vaccination. As full protection does not 
last beyond seven years, it is advisable to be re-vaccinated 
at intervals of 7 years. By immediate vaccination, of all per- 
sons brought directly or indirectly in contact with the case, 
the progress of the disease can almost at once be checked. It 
is therefore necessary that the physician, the attendants, the 
relatives of the patient, and in fact all the inmates of the 
house should be vaccinated. If possible the residents of the 
adjacent houses should also be vaccinated. Even after expo- 
sure to infection an attack can be warded off, because the 
incubation period of small-pox is twelve days and the full 
protection of vaccination is attained before the possible deve- 
lopment of the disease If, however, the disease is contracted 
it generally a]){)ears in a much milder form If persons ex- 
posed to small-pox are not vaccinated they should be placed 
under quarantine for sixteen days from the date of last expo- 
sure. No person who has not been vaccinated within live to 
seven years, and no person who has had small-pox for seven 
to ten years previously should rely upon the supposed 
immunity 

Natural insusceptibility to vaccination is sometimes 
observed, when even fresh virus carefully applied repeatedly 
fails. These cases are probably also immune to small-pox ; 
nevertheless they should be vaccinated during an epidemic, 
since we have no means of ascertaining when this natural 
immunity may lapse. 

The following analysis of 5000 cases of small-pox shows 
the influence of number of scars to moitality. — 


Unvaccinated 

Per cent, 
moitality 
35 

No cicatrix 

23 

One cicatrix 

7.7 

Two cicatrices 

47 

Three cicatrices 

19 

Four cicatrices 

0.05 

Re- vaccinated 

ml. 


The Operation of Vaccination —This consists in intro- 
ducing vaccine virus under aseptic conditions into the skin 
(never under the skin or subcutaneously), and is usually done 
on the outer side of the arm near the insertion of the deltoid 
muscle. The anterior surface of the forearm 2 in. below the 
bend of the elbow, or the calves of the legs are also selected. 
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When given on the legs, the abundant lymphatics on the 
groin control better the inflammatory reactions. But it is 
more exposed to injury and is not possible to keep the part 
clean specially with children. The part should be thoroughly 
washed and cleansed with soap and water, and then with 
gome antiseptic lotion, and Anally flushed with clean water 
bo remove all traces of the antiseptic. The lymph taken on 
the point of a sterile lancet is inserted by punctures. Strong 
antiseptics will counteract the object of vaccination. Ab- 
golute alcohol is therefore better and should be allowed to 
evaporate after having done its work. The vaccinating 
lancet can also be sterilised by wiping with absolute alcohol 
er rectifled spirit. 

Instruction to Vaccinators — 1. Vaccinate only healthy 
gubjects. Infants suffering from fever, irritation of the 
bowels, skin eruptions or eczema should not be vaccinated. 

2. Do not vaccinate in a house where there is a case of 
3rysipe]as. 

3. Since there is some relation between the number of 
gears and the degree of immunity, it is necessary to make 
it least four insertions, and care should be taken to make 
bhe insertions so far apart that they do not run together and 
form one large sore The area should be covered with a 
3lean cloth after allowing some time to dry. Painting with 
1 solution of picric acid in alcohol markedly lessens local 
"eaction and danger of secondary infection, without inter- 
fering with the success of vaccination. 

4. Particular care should be taken to protect the vesi- 
3les ; the crusts should be left until they drop off Ordi- 
aarily no dressing is required 

5. In primary vaccination only enter as “successful’^ 
jhose cases in which the typical vaccine vesicles have been 
produced ; in re-vaccination only those in which vesicles, 
either normal or modifled, or papules surrounded by areolre. 
have been produced. 

6. Primary vaccination should be inspected between 6 
bo 8 days, re-vaccination between 24 to 48 hours, otherwise 
bhe deflnite reaction may be missed and the case entered as 
ansuccessful. 

7. Whenever practicable vaccination should be done 
with preserved calf vaccine. In arm to arm vaccination 
ascertain that the children you take the lymph from are of 
healthy parentage, and have no signs of any hereditary 
disease, especially syphilis. Lymph should bo taken from 
bypical vesicles around which there is no conspicuous com- 
mencement of areola. The practice of vaccinating direct 
from the calf or from arm to arm is to be discouraged. 

8. When performing a number of operations use two 
lancets ; put the used one in boiling water for sterilisation. 

9. The suitable method is by shallow oblique punctures 
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so as to make valvular incisions without penetrating the 
skin, or by a scratch. The part should be stretched and the 
lancet held at an angle. The German law allows only 
incisions to be made with a sterile needle or the point of a^ 
scalpel which should not be deep enough to draw any blood. 
Scarifications or cross-scratchings are forbidden, as they 
form a large abraded surface which soon becomes covered 
with a dry, hard crust of serum and blood, through which 
the eruption cannot pierce. 

A vaccinator should vaccinate at once all the members 
of a household or contacts in case of an outbreak of small- 
pox in the house, and also re-vaccinate people during^ 
epidemics, irrespective of the length of time that has elapsed 
since the last vaccination. 

Complications of Vaccination, — Vaccination may give rise 
to the same group of complications as any other open wound 
and may be avoided by proper aseptic precautions. But 
within recent years cases of posf-vaccinal encephalitis have 
been reported ; a complication, though of rare occurrence, is 
disquieting because of its high death-rate. It appears 9 to 
12 days after vaccination, the onset being abrupt and accom- 
panied by headache, vomiting and drowsiness passing on to 
coma. One case was first reported in 1912. Subsequently 
four cases were reported from the London Hospital in 1922. 
Between 1922 to 1927, 93 cases have been recorded in 
England. 69 to 96.6 p.c. of the cases occurred in primary 
vaccination of children between the ages of five and fourteen 
years Practically it does not occur in primary vaccination 
of infants or in secondary vaccination The cause is still 
obscure, although three views are held, viz, (a) that it may 
be due to vaccinia virus : (h) that infection with the vaccinia^ 
virus may flare up a dormant neurotropic virus which the 
patient was harbouring ; and (c) may be toxic. It is possible 
that the condition is produced either directly by the 
vaccinia virus or indirectly by the activation of some 
unknown latent virus. 

Age of Vaccination. — In Bengal the Vaccination Act 
enjoins that a child should be vaccinated within six months 
of its birth, but the best age appears to be four months, that 
is before the child can turn over. A properly performed 
vaccination, even to a new born babe, is practically without 
any danger. Children are very highly susceptible to small- 
pox, and the younger the child the less is the resisting 
power. If there be any reason to suspect that the child 
may develop small-pox, vaccination should at once be 
performed. 

Donnally and Nicholson* record their experience of 
vaccination of 600 newborn infants after single insertion,, 
as follows : — (1) It is a safe procedure with negligible 
* Jour, of Amer. Med. Association, 1934. 
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<jomplications, insignificant influence on growth and nutri- 
tion, and almost always without fever (2) Ten per cent 
of the infants were resistant to vaccination, duo possibly to 
resistance of growing young tissues. (3) In successful cases 
active immunity develops promptly and may last over a 
year and probably longer. (4) It is a practicable means of 
protection against small-pox. (5) For those who will be 
vaccinated between 3 and (> months, when success is more 
likely, vaccination need not be performed at birth. 

Phenomena of Primary Vaccination. — After an incuba- 
tion period of from 3 to 4 days a slight elevation can be felt, 
and on closer examination one or more small papules are 
observed. After the fifth day the papule becomes vesicular 
which is at first clear and pearl-like. On the Sth day, the 
vesicle matures and in the centre there is a dry brown scab 
surrounded by a ring of irregular vesicles containing turbid 
lymph. Around this there is a brawny areola. The vesicle 
begins to be pustular and umbilicated on the 9th day, when 
it becomes greyish, tense and lociilated, and when pricked 
the lymph only from the compartment opened exudes Slight 
constitutional symptoms such as fever, enlarged glands, 
restlessness and itching are observed. About tbe 10th day 
the vesicle begins to dry up and only a dry scab remains 
about the 14th day, which falls ofl* about the 21st day. The 
scar or cicatrix is depressed and marked with little pits. 

Vaccination is not successful unless the areola or red 
zone around the vesicles is formed When lanolinated lymph 
is used the areola commences to form on the oth day, but 
with glycerinated lymph it takes about two more days for its 
development. The vesicles have a doughy feel and do not 
fluctuate as in the case when pus is formed. Vaccinia only 
begins to exert prophylactic power when the areola com- 
mences to form round the vesicle. 

The hnmnmi]} appears after one week, generally about 
the Sth day of vaccination. The precise nature of the chan- 
ges which produce immunity is not well understood. But it 
is not of the nature of an antitoxin, although the blood of a 
successfully vaccinated person contains certain specific anti- 
bodies which render vaccine virus inert when brought in 
contact with it. The vaccine virus grows and produces an 
enormous number of colonies on the inoculated spot by the 
Sth day of vaccination, when the antibodies appear which 
attack and digest the colonies producing toxin causing local 
redness {areola) and fever. Soon however the micro-organ- 
isms are killed and the contents of the pustule become inert, 
the antibodies remain for a long time in the system. At this 
period the subject remains hyper-sensitive and if re-vac- 
cinated there follows an immediate reaction of anaphylaxis. 

2. Isolation . — The patient and the suspect should be 
separated. All communications between the sick and infected 
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and the healthy (other than the attendants), and the move- 
ment of any article from the infected room or house, should 
be rigidly forbidden. 

3. The Sick Boom, — The contagion of small-pox harbours 
in carpet, beddings, clothing, etc , and therefore these and 
all unnecessary furniture, and any other article capable of 
harbouring infection, and which would be difficult to dis- 
infect or not desirable to burn, should be taken out of the 
sickroom. Articles of furniture that have already been ex- 
posed to infection should not be removed unless these have 
been disinfected. The room should be fully ventilated. Ten 
per cent solution of formalin may with advantage be kept 
in the room in a vessel 

4 Caro of Convalescents. — No person recovering Irom 
small-pox should be allowed to go out and receive visitors 
until every scab, crust and scale have disappeared, and there 
is no sore on the body. The liair should be carefully brushed 
to remove all particles adhering to the scalp and the whole 
body should then be thoroughly washed with soap and water. 
The convalescent may have a bath Avith some antiseptic 
lotion, and clothing previously worn should be thoroughly 
disinfected. 

5 Care of Corpses — All persons dead of small-pox should 
be wrapped in sheets soaked in a 40 p c. solution of formalin 
and should be cremated or burnt with as little delay as 
possible. When coffins are used they should be air-tight. 

0. Disinfection — The infected liouse and its contents 
should undergo a most thorough disinfection with formal- 
dehyde {see p. 440). All articles of clothing, bedding, etc., 
should be kept exposed to the sunlight Rooms, offices, 
boats, vehicles, etc., which may have been incidentally ex- 
posed to infection should be washed Avith soap and hot water 
and then disinfected Avith 10 p.c. solution of formalin, or 
fumigated Avith formaldehyde or sulphur A^apour 

As the nose and throat are liable to harbour the specific 
cause of small-pox, they should as far as possible be cleansed, 
and the throat gargled Avith some disinfectant. 

7. Personal Protection. — Besides being A^accinated phy- 
sicians and nurses Avhen visiting a small-pox patient should 
Avear a long OA^erall fitting close along the Avrist and neck. 
Bailing this they should haA^e a change of clothing These 
garments should be immediately removed and placed in an 
air-tight receptacle and disinfected with formalin vapour. 
The hands should be thoroughly washed Avith soap and Avater 
and then again washed in some strong antiseptic solution. 

Preparation of Calf Vaccine Lymph 

The A^iccine pulp consists of the entire \"esicle and its contents, 
formed by the epitheliuni, leucocytes, ])roducts of inlianiinatory 
reaction, the iliiid content of the vaccine, debris, etc. The real 
active principle of the vaccine virus is contained in the epithelial 
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cells, the serous fluid which contains the lymph only does not contain 
it. The pulp IS therefore used in the preparation of vaccine lymph. 

Preparation of the Calf The calf is kept in quarantine for a week 
to see that it is healthy. If so, it is strapped on a table and the lower 
part ot the abdomen is carefully shaved. The shaved area is flrst 
washed with a 5 cent, solution of carbolic acid and then well 
syringed with clean filtered water and finally cleansed with sterilised 
water. The wetted area is dried by means of sterilised gauze sponges. 

Vaccination of the Calf — The calf is then vaccinated with glyceri- 
nated calf lymph introduced into the skin through numerous parallel 
linear incisions made by a sterilised scalpel. The scalpel must be fre- 
quently dipped in the vaccinating fluid As these incisions are made 
additional lymph is run in along the cut by the aid of a sterilised 
blunt instrument such as an ivory spatula. It is necessary to inocu- 
late the incisions immediately they are made otherwise the lips ot 
the wound are apt to swell and close the opening After the vaccina- 
tion, the shaved surface should be covered with a sterilised apron and 
the calf can then be removed to the stable. 

Collection of Vaccine Material, — After 120 hours (five days) the calf 
is placed on the table and the vaccinated surlace is caietully but 
thoroughly washed with soap and warm water. This may be done 
either by the clean hands of the operator or with absorbent cotton- 
wool. It is next washed with filtered water and finally with steri- 
lised water. Excess of moisture on the surface may be absorbed by 
means of sterilised gauze sponges. The skin is then put on the 
stretch and the crusts and vesicles are collected with a sterilised 
Volkrnann^s spoon. Each line must be taken in turn and must only 
bo scraped once. In this way the vesiculai pulp is obtained without 
admixtuie of blood. The pulp obtained is placed in a sterilised 
stoppered bottle of known weight. It is then caiefully weighed. 
The abraded surface of the calf is then dusted over with staich and 
boracic acid powder 

Gltfceri nation of the Vaccine Material,— The lymph pulp is next 
transferred to a tiiturating machine— -all parts of which should hav(‘ 
been previously sterilised by prolonged steaming. The pulp is passed 
thiough the machine and thoioughly triturated. To test its complete 
trituration a looptui ot the ground-up material is suspended in a 
watch-glass of distilled water If the trituration is complete no 
particles will be visible and the water aviII be made merely cloudy. 

The pulp IS now passed through the machine a second time to- 
gether with 8 or 4 times its weight of sterilised mixture of 50 per cent, 
glyceun in distilled water. This mixture of pulp and glycerin water 
is then once more passed through the machine, thus producing a fine 
and intimate emulsion. Befoie preparing to store the emulsion a 
loopful of it should be taken with a sterilised platinum needle and 
agar-plates inoculated with it. 

Storage of Emulsion, —The emulsion in the macliine is received into 
sterilised glass test-tubes of a size that can be filled as completely as 
possible so that very little air remains in contact with the emulsion. 
Each tube is plugged with a sterilised cork, sealed with melted pa- 
raffin wax, and is then placed in a dark cool cupboard or ice chest. 
Each tube should be marked with the number of the calf and the date 
of the preparation. 

The Issue of Lijmph in Capillarg Tubes,— The emulsion mav be tested 
on agar plates after a month, and if no growth is shoxvn the lymph 
may bo drawn into sterilised capillary tubes and used for vaccination 
purposes. If growths take place the lymph must be kept for a 
longer period until it ceases to cause growth. The capillaiy tubes 
should bo sealed in a flame immediately after they are filled. If the 
special bottle for filling by means of compressed air be used it must bo 
sterilised beforehand. Metallic collapsible tubes having a capacity to 
hold 25 to 50 grains are also used for issuing lymph, but these should 
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first be properly cleaned and sterilised and after filling corked and 
capped properly to prev^ent lefikage. 

General Instruction. ~-Th(d use of unripe lymph, that is, lymph con- 
taining contaminating microbes, is followed by fever, inflammation, 
and perhaps pus production. The use of stale lymph, generally so 
after eight months, on the other hand, simply results in more or less 
failure. 

If stored in the cold, the lymph retains its activity for a much 
longei peiiod. During tlie cold weathei in Bengal the lymph when 
taken out of the ice chamber usually keeps well for about 10 to 14 
days, but in summer it deteiiorates in 4 or 5 days 

For eveiy operation tlie vaccinatoi must thoroughly cleanse his 
hands, fiist with strong soap and warm water, then with a 5 per cent, 
solution of carbolic acid, and Anally with sterilised plain watei ; and 
no assistant must be allowed to touch the vaccinated sin face of the 
calRs stomach before the lymph is taken nor any of the instiuments, 
tubes, sponges, etc., unless with the same precautions. 

All glasses, tubes, instruments, gauze, siionges, etc., must be com- 
pletely sterilised before use, and tlie opeiator must himself see that 
the ai tides to be used are thoroughly steiilised 

Instead of glyceiin the pulp may also the mixed with dehydrated 
and neutral lanoline in the propoition of one part ot the pulp to two 
of lanoline (by weight), and then stored in sterilised tubes. One giain 
of this vaccine lymph is necessary for vaccinating three persons. 
The glycermated lymph is pieferied to the lanolinated vaiiety, and is 
])robably safer from chance of sepsis, but it has the disadvantage of 
being weak 

The lymph deteriorates on coming m contact Avith heat or even a 
weak antiseptic The lancet, therefore, if sterilised by passing through 
a flame, should be alloAved to cool down, and the area, tlioioughly 
flushed with clean sterile w^ater and then carefully wiped dry before 
performing the operation. 

Summary of Measures for Dealing avith Outbreaks 
OF Small-pox 

(1) Every effort should be made to And the source of in- 
fection and to prevent the spread of the disease. 

(2) As soon as a case of small-pox has been reported the 
movements of the patient during the preceding two weeks 
should be ascertained, and all persons who have been in 
eontact Avith him since the illness must be vaccinated or 
re-vaccinated 

(3) The most difficult persons to deal with are the ignorant 
labourers, who disperse in all directions, and in this way 
carry the infection to other centres. 

(4) Where special hospitals exist every endeavour should 
be made to induce such cases to go into a hospital. If they 
cannot be segregated in this way, they should, as far as pos- 
sible, be isolated in their own houses. 

(5) Contacts should be kept under observation for at least 
two weeks. 

(6) Other steps include free vaccination throughout the 
locality. This may be done by empowering every medical 
practitioner to vaccinate all persons who apply to him. The 
local authority may supply lymph to the practitioners free of 
eharge. 
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(7) la extreme cases, employ an army of assistants to go 
from door to door for the purpose of persuading people to be 
vaccinated. Female vaccinators will often be found to be of 
service for vaccinating women and young children 

Cui(Uvi:isr-Pox or VzVrku^lla 

Chicken-pox is a contagious disease occurring in children 
mostly in an epidemic form. It very often coincides with 
epidemics of small-pox, but the mortality is practically nil 

Etiology. — There is no doubt that it spreads by a con- 
tagium from a previous case of the disease The 'incuhation 
period is about fourteen days and the patient should be 
isolated until the last scab has fallen of 

Nothing delinitely is known as to how the disease is 
transmitted from one to another, nor what is the portal of 
entry, but that infection takes place nearly always by direct 
or close contact is established The possibility of transmis- 
sion begins with the appearance of lirst symptoms and lasts 
perhaps until the crusts liave separated. 

The disease is very rarely carried by a third person and 
very rarely by fomites and then only when the exposure 
takes place shortly after the fomites have left the patient. 
The virus, whatever it is, is easily killed after a short 
exposure to light and air, whereas with small-pox the virus 
is resistant. 

The incidence is greatest during the lirst ten years, 
rarely seen in adults. This is due perhaps to the fact that 
almost every one has had the disease during childhood. No 
age however is immune Immunity conferred by an attack 
is generally perfect although second attacks have been 
reported 

Chicken-pox and small-pox are separate and distinct 
diseases and an attack of one does not give protection 
against an attack of the other. Vaccination gives no protec- 
tion against chicken-pox. 

Prevention —All cases should be reported to the Health 
Officer, as very often a mild case of small-pox may be mis- 
taken for chicken-pox and thus escape control. It may 
prevail in an epidemic form, and although not as a rule fatal 
may give rise to much trouble, especially in schools, board- 
ing-houses, jails, hospitals, etc The patient should always be 
isolated with a special nurse The measures taken to pre- 
vent the spread of small-pox are also applicable to chicken- 
pox. After separation of all the crusts the patient should 
have a warm bath and complete change of clothes before 
regaining perfect freedom. The room should be thoroughly 
washed and cleaned, and all clothes, bedding, etc , used by 
the patient subjected to a thorough disinfection either by 
steam or boiling. 

The serum obtained from convalescent patients within a 
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month after the appearance of the rash has been found to 
have a prophylactic effect ; 10 c.c. of the serum being given 
at an injection. This serum however is inferior to convales- 
cent measles serum. 

The following scheme presents in contrast the salient 
features of variola versus varicella. 


Small-i*ox 


Prodromata severe 

Heavy sickness, severe pain 
in back, vomitings 

Spots come out on third day 
Spots come out in pio^res- 
sive order from above down- 
wards- face, hands and 
arms, trunk, le^s, feet. 

Temperature : tliiee days pyre- 
xia at onset, and pyrexia 
again when suppuration 
occurs about the ninth day 
(called tlie secondary or sup- 
puiative tevei). 

The pock comes up from below 
and IS more sunk into the 
skin. 

Rash centrifugal. 

Spots moie abundant on the 
face, back, shoulders and 
chest than on abdomen and 
loins. 

Liable to have very severe com- 
plications and seipiehe. 

The centie of the vesicle is 
depressed 

Eruption apt to leave pits, 
often deep and permanent. 


Chiciven-i^ox 


Prodromata slight or absent. 

Perhaps slight headache, pain 
in back, shivering. 

Spots come out on first day 
Spots come out rn successive 
crops, the new spots being 
Avidely distributed. 

Temperature not high as a rule. 
But pyrexia accompanies 
each fresh crop of spots if 
the eruption is profuse. 


The pock sn])erficinl and is on 
the skin rather than in it. 

Rash centripetal. 

Spots increase from extremities 
to the trunk Distribution 
as copious on the chest, 
area for area, as on the face. 

Neither complications nor 
sequela* to be reckoned with 
as a rule. 

The centre of the vesicle is the 
highest point. 

Pitting occasional and slight as 
a rule. 


Measles 

Measles is specific infectious fever characterised by 
macular eruptions and widespread catarrh affecting chiefly 
the respiratory, nasal, and ocular mucous membranes. It 
occurs generally in an epidemic form and is infective from 
the very beginning Its distribution is universal, and the 
disease is independent of climatic influences. Children 
under the age of five are mostly affected, and the mortality 
is greater among males than females, especially among 
children under two years of age. The death-rate is higher 
among the poor and in overcrowded localities. 

The incubation period is fairly constant and is ten to 
eleven days in most eases, although it may be as short as 
six and as long as fifteen days. A true relapse is rare^ 
although second attacks are not very uncommon. 

Etiology. — The specific cause is unknown, although 
experiments on monkeys have demonstrated that the virus 
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is tiltrable through porcelain bougies capable of holding back 
all known bacteria The infectivity is probably lost by the 
time convalescence is reached. The nasal and bronchial 
secretions seem to carry the virus, the scales having been 
found nonpathogenic for monkeys even at the height of the 
disease Direct contact with a previous case of measles is 
the most important factor in the spread of the disease. Its 
propagation may be effected indirectly through the agency 
of infected articles. The infection may be given off* by the 
breath and mucus. The poison is also diff'used through the 
medium of air and infection probably occurs by inhalation. 
Hektoen, experimenting on human beings, has shown that 
the cause of measles is present in the nasal secretions, 
scrapings of the skin, and the blood of patients during the 
earlier part of the eruptive stage. 

It is highly contagious in the pre-emptive stage, and 
since the nature of the disease is not recognised at this 
period, most damage is then done. 

Quarantine. — For contacts eighteen days, for the sick 
until desquamation and subsidence of the catarrhal condition 
are complete. 

Prevention. — This is the most difficult disease to handle, 
since the long period of incubation and the four days of 
infectiveness before the appearance of the rash render its 
control almost impossible. The suspicious cases should be 
early isolated without waiting for the rash to appear In- 
fected clothes, bed-room, etc , should be properly disinfected 
Application of carbolised oil or glycerin prevents the infec- 
tion from being carried about by the air. 

Immunity can be conferred by injecting blood serum of 
patients convalescent from measles within three days of 
contact or exposure to infection. It is a valuable method of 
preventing or attenuating an attack both in infants and older 
children. A successful attempt was made at the Paris 
Foundling Hospital to attenuate the disease by injection of 
convalescent serum before or during the seven or nine days 
after exposure. When the injection was given later, even 
after the period of invasion, the attenuation was less definite. 

An Investigation was made by the London County Council 
on the value of convalescent and adult serum for the protec- 
tion of contacts. Of 2220 patients, 680 were given con- 
valescent serum and 1333 adult serum, while 207 did not 
receive any serum. Of those who did not get any protective 
injection, 25.1 p.c. escaped, whereas 90 p.c. of those who 
had convalescent serum and 76 7 p.c of those who had adult 
serum escaped attack. 

The dosage recommended is 5 c.c. of the convalescent 
serum for children under three years ; for older children the 
dose is calculated by multiplying the age in years by two. 
The dose should be double when adult serum is used. 
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The following measures exercise considerable control 
over the spread of the disease : — 

1. Compulsory notification. 

2. Prompt notitication to the sanitary authority by the 
schoolmaster of the occurrence of any case amongst the 
scholars, and by the sanitary authority to the schoolmaster 
of any case occurring in the homes of any of the scholars. 

3. In case of any exceptional prevalence tlie school 
should be closed. 

4. Kemov^al to hospital of the earlier cases. 

Titbeucuj.OvSi.s 

Tuberculosis is an infectious disease, usually chronic in 
nature and is caused by the tubercle bacillus, an organism 
discovered by Koch in 1882. It attacks various organs and 
tissues ; its usual manifestations being pulmonary {dithisis. 
scrofula, lupus, tabes mesenterica and meningitis Alan and 
most domesticated animals are susceptible to tuberculosis. 

The disease is prevalent in all countries and climates It 
is more jirevalent in crowded localities like cities and towns, 
and particularly in the slums than in the warm and humid 
lowlands and towns on the coast. The dryness and purity 
of the air have apparently a decided etfect on the incidence 
of the disease and its mortality 

In the British Army in India the death-rate from tuber- 
culosis is 0 17 per 1000, in the Indian army 0.52 per 1000, 
and in the jails 3.21 per 1000 The mortality from tuber- 
culosis has been steadily rising in India especially in the 
cities and towns, due to a combination of factors, mostly 
social and economic. In the city of Calcutta there were 
2120 deaths from tuberculosis in 1920, 2208 in 1924, 2(362 
in 1931, 2280 in 1932, and 2595 in 1933. In 1927, 7089 
deaths were registered in Bengal as against 7032 in 1920, 
11,801 in 1932 and 14,802 in 1933. The death-rate in the 
urban areas of Bengal is about 13 times that in the rural 
areas. In Peshawar city out of 75,000 persons examined 
in 1927, 3000 were detected as suffering from active tuber- 
culosis. 

No race is exempt from the disease but the coloured 
races are considered to be more suscejitible than the whites. 
Both sexes are more or less equally liable to the disease, 
but the incidence and mortality between the ages of 15 and 
35 is much higher in females than in males, that being the 
child bearing period during which the vulnerability to the 
disease is decidedly higher. 

The main factors concerned in the prevalence of the 
disease are defective social and economic conditions, bad 
housing, poverty, malnutrition, early marriage and mother- 
hood, frequent pregnancies and childbirths, indiscriminate 
spitting, the purdah system which prevents females from 

37 
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having fresh air and sunlight, and want of knowledge 
especially on the causation and prevention of i he disease. 

The reseaiThes of 8ir Robert McCarrisoii at the Nutri- 
tion Research Laboratory at Coonoor have aiu[)]y demon- 
strated the importance of malnutrition in the causation of 
tuberculosis. He has ])roved that the dilferent races of 
India with different standard of diet exhibit a proportionate 
variation in the ])revalence of a nutritional disease like 
tuberculosis. Statistics tend to show that the best 
nourished races like the Sikhs and Pathans of the Punjab 
and the North West Frontier with a diet rich m proteins 
and vitamins liave a much lower ])revalence of and 
mortality from tuberculosis than tlie ill-nourished races of 
Bengal and South India, where a diet mainly of rice, poor 
in ])rotein and vitamins is the cause of the ])re vailing 
malnutrition and higher mortality from tuberculosis 

The mortality from tuberculosis is com])aratively high 
during the first two years of life and decreases from the 2nd 
to the ]2th year, after which it shows a marked increase, 
being greatest between the 15th and 25th year. After 35 
tuberculosis mortality sIioavs a decline AVith the advance 
in sanitation and public health together with an improve- 
ment in social and economic conditions and the nutrition of 
the masses, tuberculosis is diminishing in the modern 
countries of Europe and America, whilst it is increasing in 
India and other Asiatic countries where commencing urba- 
nization and industrialisation have produced a detrimental 
effect on the social conditions and bodily nutrition. 

Tuberculosis is not a hereditary disease in the sense that 
it is transmitted from the parents to the offspring (see 
page 335) It is possible that the tissues of the child may 
inherit susceptibility to the disease, but the predominant 
factor in family infection is the close association Avith the 
infected parents or other members of the family and the 
presence of the nutritional conditions common lo the family 
as a result of identical social, dietetic and economic factors 
governing the whole household 

Etiology — The bacillus of tuberculosis is a non-motile 
minute rod, 2 5// to 3 5/^ in length and 0 3/i in thickness, t e. 
in proportion to its length it is a slender organism Longer 
forms of 5/^ and above are also occasionally met with. It is 
an acid fast organism staining by the Ziehl-Neelsen method 
and has a beaded appearance when stained, clear spots 
alternating with stained parts in the body of the bacillus. 
The bacilli are usually straight but often curved. They are 
aerobic and retain their vitality for a long time outside the 
body. They thrive at an optimum temperature of about 37<^G. 
Though they can live in the dry state for weeks and even 
months they are quickly destroyed by boiling or by exposure 
to sunlight, offering some resistance to weak germicides. 
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Koch maintained that the organisms of human tuberculo- 
sis was different from the bovine and that each of t-he two 
types of germs Avas not transmissible to the other host. He 
argued that bovine tuberculosis was not dangerous to man and 
the milk of tuberculous cows was not infectious to man. 
This view has been disproved and the re[)ort of the Koyal 
Commission on Tuberculosis (1 907) laid down as follows: — 

‘^There can be no doubt hut that in a certain number of 
cases the tuberculosis occurring in the human subject espe- 
cially in children is the direct result of the introduction into 
the buman body of the bacillus of bovine tuberculosis, and 
there also can be no doubt that in the majority at least of 
these cases the bacillus is introduced through cow^s milk. 
Cow’s milk containing bovine tubercle bacilli is clearly a 
cause of tuberculosis and of fatal tuberculosis in man”. 

The mutability of the buman bacillus into the bovine and 
vice versa as a result of long residence in the tissues of the 
host of the other sjiecies is a question still remaining un- 
solved. Whether the bovine bacillus becomes transmuted into 
tlie human either by prolonged multiplication in the buman 
subject or by a series of passages in human beings has to be 
decided by patient and careful observation and enquiry. 

Modes of Infection — 1 . Jnoctilaiion , — There is no evi- 
dence to shoAv that tubercle bacilli can pass through the 
unabraded skin, but instances arc known amongst butchers 
and surgeons of infection through cuts and wounds. The so- 
called butchers’ wart is a tuberculide and infection along the 
lymphatics of the arm into the glands at the elbow and the 
axilla has been known amongst surgeons. Tubercle bacilli 
can however pass through the unbroken mucous membranes. 

2. Inhalation . — The bacilli leave the human body mainly 
in the sputum and from the point of view of prevention, the 
expectoration should be regarded as the greatest and the 
most common source of danger. The bacilli leave the body 
through other discharges as well. The feces and the urine 
in cases of intestinal and genito-urinary tuberculosis and the 
discharges from cold abscesses, caseating glands and suppu- 
rating joints in tuberculosis of the respective tissues also 
contain bacilli and may carry infection. 

Dried sputum on roads, floors, walls, clothing, bedding, 
handkerchiefs, etc , carried about in the air in the form of 
dust constitutes a fertile source of infection. The chances 
of infection increase in proportion to the want of care in the 
disposal of discharges and the absence of sunlight to kill the 
organisms. Cornet and others have demonstrated the pre- 
sence of living bacilli in the dust and furniture of rooms 
where tuberculous patients lived weeks or months previously 
and no disinfection was carried out after the patient vacated 
or died. The risks of infection in open places are practically 
negligible as sunlight has a bactericidal action on the organ- 
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isms, especially in a hot tropical country like India. The 
organisms do however remain alive and active for long in 
dark, ill-ventilated and moist places, as in the slums and 
habitations of the poorer classes 

Another method of inhalation infection is when a tuber- 
culous patient speaks, coughs or sneezes, allowing the con- 
tents of the mouth or respiratory passages to be sprayed into 
the air and inhaled by others in minute particles or droplets 
containing virulent bacilli. This kind of ‘hiroplet infection’^ 
is especially dangerous in ill-ventilated rooms where the 
patient coughs or sneezes in the proximity of others. 

3. hujesfion . — The bacilli can gain entrance by the ali- 
mentary canal as in the case of children handled and fed by 
tuberculous rnotheis or servants Tubercle bacilli gaining 
entrance through the food or drink, as by the use of cups, 
spoons, saucers, and utensils used by consumptives are ulti- 
mately absorbed through the intestinal lymphatics and 
thoracic duct into the blood stream producing lesions in 
distant parts of the body especially the lungs leaving little 
or no lesion in their passage Infection through cow’s milk 
is common in Europe and America but is ajiiiarently rather 
rare in India, as bovine tuberculosis seems to be compara- 
tively uncommon. It is not unlikely, however, that with tlie 
development of dairy farms, bovine tuberculosis may become 
more prevalent in India in the future and bovine infection 
amongst human beings will be more frequent. Infected 
meat may similarly become a more common cause of ingestion 
infection than at present. By ordinary cooking, meat con- 
taminated at the surface alone loses its harmful (juality, but 
meat affected with tubercle at its depth may still retain iii- 
fectivity. Similarly thorough boiling of milk can sterilise 
it of its tuberculous infection, but insufficient heating can- 
not remove the infection from it entirely. 

Too much stress has perhaps been laid on the inhalation 
factor in tuberculous infection and the fact that pulmonary 
tuberculosis constitutes the predominant manifestation of 
tuberculous disease has been adduced as an argument in 
favour of it. It must, however, be understood that the par- 
ticles of dust and organisms inhaled are mostly trapped by 
the mucous membrane of the nose, nasopharynx and pharynx, 
and ultimately ingested by the alimentary tract, conijiarative- 
ly few organisms perhaps entering the pulmonary bronchial 
tract Whatever may be the method of infection the bacillus 
of tuberculosis has a tendency to aftect the lung ultimately, 
as the seat of election of the disease. Malnutrition is perhaps 
the most important factor in the causation of tuberculosis ; 
impure air, overcrowding, dampness of soil and defective 
ventilation and sunlight being subsidiary factors leading to 
malnutrition, A defective and ill-balanced diet is perhaps 
the one factor which above all others renders the body a 
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suitable soil for the growth of the bacilli of tuberculosis 
which find it difficult to grow in a healthy and soundly nour- 
ished body. Hence the truth of the now well-recognized fact 
tliat the ^^soil/' i e the body is more important than the 
‘^seed/’ i e the bacillus of tuberculosis plays a minor part 
in the causation of the disease, unlike the other infectious 
diseases like enteric, diphtheria, cholera, etc., where the 
seed is the more important factor than the soil. Deficiency 
of vitamins A and D and of proteins in general in the food 
predisposes to tuberculosis and this is what necessarily 
happens amongst the poor who cannot aftbrd milk, meat and 
other foodstults that are essential for sound nutrition and 
have to live in bustees or slums in ill-ventilated, back-to- 
back houses with poor conservancy, sanitation and drainage. 
Adenoids and enlarged tonsils are on the one hand the signs 
of malnutrition and on tlie other the causes of deficient aera- 
tion in the lungs and disturbed metabolism and nutrition. 
They are therefore common precursors of tuberculosis. 

Tuberculous Infection, Morbidity and Mortality —The 
vast majority of human beings in all civilised countries 
imbibe tubercle bacilli at some time or another after birth ; 
the new born baby being free from infection. Jt has been 
estimated and demonstrated by the Yon Pirquet and JMantoux 
tuberculin tests that by adult age 00 to 1)5 p c persons have 
imbibed the infection, but it is only about 1 to 5 p c that 
show tlie signs of active tubeiculosis at any time, of wliom 
about one-tenth die annually from the disease In other 
woids the infection rate of tuberculosis is about GOO to 1)50 
per mille, the morbidity rate 10 to 30 or more iier mille, and 
the moilality rate 1 to 3 or more ])er mille ])er annum; the 
variations deiiending on the country and the locality. In 
Gieat Biitain, Ameiica, and Austialia tuberculosis mortality 
is less tliau 1 ])er 1000; in India it is perhaps 3 per 1000 and 
in the Indian cities it is probably even higher. 

Prevention — For the production of tuberculosis two 
factors are essential, a susceptible body and the tubercle 
bacillus Tli(i seed, rt.z the tubercle bacillus can take root 
only in a soil suitable for its growth, nz body A\eakened 
by malnutrition. In fact in a disease like tuberculosis, unlike 
most other infectious diseases, the causative organism plays 
a comparatively unimportant part and general nutrition is 
the predominant factor in controlling the prevalence of the 
disease The fact that the disease is more prevalent in a hot 
and sunny country like India than in countries like Great 
Britain, where sunshine is somewhat of a luxury, indicates 
that sunshine with its antiseptic effect is a minor factor. 
The general prevention of tuberculosis may be classiiied 
under the following heads: — 

A. Public Measures. — 1. Improvement of the general 
sanitation leading to improvement of the general health 
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of the people is no doubt an important measure of pre- 
vention. 

2. Every facility should be given for early diagnosis of 
the disease, because tuberculosis is one of the most curable 
of diseases if dealt with in its early stage. The early diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis can be effected by tlie opening of Tuber- 
culosis Clinics at all important centres, if possible at every 
district head quarters 

3. By saniiary town planning, i e by the demolition of 
slums and the establishment of Improvement Trusts for the 
residence of the poor, with sufhcient ventilation and air 
space. 

4. The provision of open spaces, parks and ])lay grounds 
in and near all towns and cities Avherein the public and espe- 
cially the children can have plenty of open air recreation 
and exercise 

5. JVledical inspection of schools for ensuring ])roper 
ventilation and working hours, and for the proper super- 
vision of the general health of the children 

0. The institution ofmaleinal and child Avelfare centres 
all over the country to improve the nutrition of the new- 
born and growing child and the health of the mother. 

7 Atedical inspection of factories and workhouses to 
ensure proper ventilation and the control of the hours of 
work of the operatives 

8 The development of agriculture and industries includ- 
ing the rearing of cattle for a proper supply of food and 
milk. 

9. The prCA^ention of early marriage and early mother- 
hood by the legal prohibition ot eauy marriage, as by the 
Harda Act. 

10. The general and health education of the masses by 
propaganda work and by the establishment of tuberculosis 
hospitals, sanatoria, etc , Avhich afford practical education in 
the prevention of the disease 

It. The penalisation of spitting, especially in public 
places and conveyances like buses, trams, etc., and by the 
provision of cuspidors or receptacles for sputa in public 
places 

12. The affording of facilities for segregation, especially 
of the advanced cases, in hospitals. 

13 By the inspection of meat and milk and by a thor- 
ough supervision of slaugliter houses and dairies 

14. By the provision in asylums, jails and other large 
institutions for the treatment of cases of tuberculosis in 
separate and suitable wards. 

15. Last, but not least, is the education of the masses 
in the principles of nutrition and the importance of including 
a sufficient proportion of proteinaceous and vitaminaceous 
foodstuff’s in the daily dietary. It is essential that the 
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of rice, which deprives the grain of protein and 
vitamins should be 7 )revented, if necessary by law, and hand 
I)Oundcd or underinilled rice should be made the only avail- 
able type in the market for public consumption. Ilis Excel- 
lency Lord Linlithgow has sufficiently emphasised the 
importance of nutrition amongst the masses, the improve- 
ment of the quality and quantity of milk available in the 
country by the institution of dairy farms and the supply of 
the best quality of stud bulls and the general improvement 
of farm and dairy products by the development of agri- 
culture. 

There are at present several tuberculosis dispensaries, 
hospitals and sanatoria in India, and the King George V 
Thanksgiving Anti-tuberculosis Fund is not only encourag- 
ing the specialisation of medical men in tuberculosis, but 
educating the masses by lectures, literature and demonstra- 
tions on the causation and iircvention of tuberculosis. The 
recent appeal to the countiy by Her Excellency Lady 
Linlithgow for an Anti-tuberculosis Fund to combat the 
disease in India is a move in the right direction. By the 
early detection of the disease by the institution of diagnostic 
centres and by the ample provision of beds for the treatment 
of the disease this fund ouf»ht to be a very valuable factor 
in the contiol of tuberculosis in India By combining such 
health jiropa^^anda work with improvement in general sanita- 
tion and by impioving the nutrition of (he masses, countries 
in Ameiica and Euiope have succeeded in lessening their 
tuberculosis mortality by 75 to 00 per cent, during tlie last 
75 yeais It will no doubt take Jndia a similar length of time 
to control the disease, which at present is on the increase 
in the country. 

B Prtvafe Measures — 1 The importance of light and 
air in all living and bed rooms should be inculcated on the 
people and the false fear that a ‘‘cokF’ in (he chest is caught 
by keeping all the windows and doors open at night should 
be corrected All living and bed rooms should be freely 
exjiosed to light and sun as long as possible. 

2 There is perhaps no more important factor in the 
prevention of tuberculosis than sound nutrition A suitable 
proportion of ])roteins with vitamins in the diet is the most 
valuable of preventives of tuberculosis There is no doubt 
that lice is a very poor article of diet unless siqiplemented 
freely with meat, milk, dal, wheat and rarjf along with green 
vegetables and fiuits The high incidence ot tuberculosis 
in Madras, Bengal and other parts of India is possibly due 
to rice constituting the main article of diet. Vitamins A 
and J) are more im{)ortant than the other vitamins in the 
prevention of the disease ; therefoie milk, egg, butter, fresh 
meat and lish must constitute a suitable ])art of the diet. 
For vegetarians wheat, do/, rafjt, milk, dahi and butter with 
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green vegetables and fruits with the minimum of rice sliould 
be advised. 

Naso-pharyngeal affections in children, like enlarged ton- 
sils and adenoids should be prom])lIy dealt wilh and breath- 
ing exercises sliould be encouraged to develop the chest. 
The mouth and teeth should be attended to, a foul mouth 
and carious teeth being often tlie fore-runners of tuberculous 
infection. 

The consumptive should not be allowed to share a room 
and certainly not the same bed Avith another. The marriage 
ot a tuberculous ])erson should be ])ut off for about 2 years 
after the arrest of the condition The tuberculous motlier 
especially when she has open tuberculosis of the lung should 
not nurse or handle her child which should be segregated 
from her and nursed and brought up by a healthy woman or 
a Avet-nurse A patient suffering from consumption must be 
tauglit all precautions in detail legarding ]>re\ entiou of in- 
fection to others Tic should also be advised not to swallow 
his sputum lest tlie intestines should become affected A 
tubereiilous ])erson should change his Avork into an outdoor, 
open air Avork Avhenever jiossible, even if it may mean some 
loss of income. 

The consiimyitive must be made to spit into a vessel con- 
taining a disinfectant and the Acssel should be daily steril- 
ised by thorough boiling. Idies should be ])reAented from 
getting at the exjiectoration by using spittoons with (‘overs 
and tlie expectoiation should be disposed of by being ])ourod 
into the uiideiground drains or by being burnt or deeply 
buried The disinfection of rooms used by consnmjitives by 
Avet mopping or flushing is an important ])reA"entive measure. 
Dry sw^ee[)ing should be strictly prohibited in such rooms. 
Careful microsco])ic examination of s])iita of persons suffer- 
ing from chronic coughs constitutes an essential measure 
not only for the detection of the disease but for the adoption 
of disinfection and ])re\ entive measures. 

Mumps 

Infectious Parotitis 

It is an infectious disease characterised by SAAclling of 
the salivary glands, specially the parotid, and occurring 
during childhood and adolescence. 

Etiology. — It is common in all f)arts of the globe and 
occurs endcmically in large centres of population, especially 
in schools, hoarding houses, barracks, (‘tc. Although no age 
is entirely immune it is common in children ami cases of 
transmission to the ffetus hi ntero have been recorded. 

It sometimes occurs associated Avith other diseases as 
complication. e.(j in measles and typhoid fever. 

The causal organism has not yet been positively identi- 
fied, but the virus is a filter-passer and is contained in the 
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saliva whence it enters the salivary ^^lands tlirouf^h Wharton’s 
duct. Infection is conveyed direct from patient to patient 
through droplets ; altliough it is possible to be conveyed by 
apparently healthy intermediaries, or fomites. 

Orchitis is a common com])lication in males, though 
ovaritis or mastitis may also occur in females. 

Prevention -Tlie incubation period is long (17 to 23 
days) therefore ([iiarantine is rather irksome. The patients 
should be isolated, and the contacts, unless they suffered 
from the attack before, sliould also be isolated. The disease 
is infectious two or three days before the swelling appears, 
and isolation should be three weeks from the enlargement of 
the gland iij) to one week after the subsidence of the glan- 
dular enlargement 

CKK'KUROSriXA I. FR\ EK 

It IS a s])ecific disease occurring in an epidemic or s])ora- 
dic form and eharactei ised by fever, headache, and syni])- 
toms of meningitis due to invasion of the body with Menm- 
(focorcus. 

Epidemiology. — The disease whieli occurs sporadically 
in most countries in any season of the year was not clinically 
recognised until 1805 when Viesseux described an ejiidemic 
winch occurred in south of France and in Switzerland In 
1800 an epidemic occuried in IVS A under the name of 
S])Otted Fe\er Wdthiii recent >ears, s])ecially after the 
(treat War the diseases sjiread to Egy])t and Sudan and to 
Asia In India the disease was re])orled and accurately 
described as far back as 1878, and in 188.1 an ei>idemic of 
38 cases with 27 deaths occuried among the civil labour 
foice on tlie Indus bridge at Sukkur AA'ithin recent years 
several epidemics occurred in India, first in 1918 and then in 
1932 and 1934 These were conlineil to Bengal, Ventral Indig, 
Bombay, Karacdii and Northern India. No age is exenijit from 
the disease, although the percentage is liigher in adults. 
(Children between the ages of six and ten are also atlacked in 
large numbers. A peculiar feature of these eiiidemics was 
that the attacks w^ere mainly confined to persons between the 
ages of 15 to 55 yeais ; only a few children being affected ; 
wdiereas in Eurojiean epidemics childien and adolescents w^ere 
largely attacked. In the spring of 1932, 22 cases Avith 11 
deatlis occuired in the Borstal Institution at Lahore. During 
the period from 1st March 1933 to 1st April 1934, ()3)() cases 
were admitted in a hospital in Calcutta Since 1930, Cairo 
as wxll as other towms in Egypt suffered from a severe epi- 
demic with an explosive attack in February, 1932, and a 
decline in incidence in 1933 The highest prevalence had been 
in the months of February to April. Although all the religious 
bodies and nationalities were attacked, the incidence and 
fatalities w ere highest among the jcAvs. 
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It is essentially a disease of the winter and autumn months, 
though it may occur any time under any season which will 
lead to catarrhal symy)toms It generally attacks people 
living in closed communities, as in jails, banacdvs, schools, 
army and labour camps But civil population living in over- 
crowded cities and towns are also attacked. It is more pre- 
valent in urban rather than in rural areas. 

Unlike other epidemic diseases it has certain character- 
istic features of its own, vi^ tlie small percentage of people 
attacked ; the erratic nature of the outbreaks ; relative 
escape from the epidemic of certain localities close to the in- 
fective areas ; occurrence, as a rule, of not more than one 
case in a house or an institution ; and the dilliculty in trac- 
ing any relationship between one epidemic and another The 
disease does not appear to he very contagious and rarely any 
nurse or attendant get the infection. 

Etiology — The specitic organism is Diplocorcus nicvtn (ji- 
ff cits ffffmceUuJans of Weichselhaum, now known as Keissorfct 
menoir/ifidiSj and is found in the cerehrosjiinal fluid and 
also in the naso-]>harynx of ^carriers*. It is gram-negative 
in staining character Infection generally takes place by 
the buccal sprays and nasal discharges ; while overcrowding 
lieljis transmission of the oiganisms by (hojdrf fnfccJion. 

It may be regarded as a weather disease fostered by damp, 
muggy and humid climatic conditions which lead to excessive 
indoor hiimidily. It has been suggested that saturation of 
the air with watery va])Our is a ])redisposing factor and that 
in conditions of great humidity the naso-pharyngeal mucosa 
become more spongy and permeable and thus allow the 
par^sage of the specilic organisms. Direct contagion tliough 
possible is rare 

Tlie disease is spread almost entirely by healthy ‘‘cn riders’’ 
aaid in no other disease has the importance of carriers been 
more stressed than in this disease. Doctors, nurses and 
others who attend generally escajie the disease, but the con- 
tacts become carriers and it is only rarely that they develop 
the disease A study of the carrier rate in the pre-e])idemic, 
epidemic and yiost-epidemic jieriods sIionvs that it increases in 
tlie pre-epidemic ])eriod from 2 j) e. to 15 or 20 p e and during 
the ejndemic it is as high as 00 per cent and during tlie post- 
epidemic period it again goes down Under non-epid(‘mic 
conditions, when the persons come in contact with either 
minimum quantity of tlu^ specilic virus or none at all, only the 
highly susceptibles get infected, usually the children During 
an epidemic w hen the number of carriers rise to 20 per cent, 
or higher, and if the resistance is lowered by other factors, 
such as fatigue, sub-optimal nutrition, and other infections, 
the chances of infection are much increased. 

After the organisms have gained an entrance into a 
healthy person one of three tilings may happen, vi^. (1) he 
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may become a temporary carrier and get rid of the organ- 
isms within a week ; or (2) lie may develop rhino-pharyn- 
gitis and become a carrier for 4 to 6 weeks ; or (3) he may 
develop the disease. Fortunately only a very small percent- 
age of persons infected develop meningitis. 

Incubation period varies from 2 to 10 days, but is usually 
about 7 (lays. 

Prevention. — With our present knowledge regarding the 
causation of the disease no specilic prophylactic is available 
Efforts should be made to prevent oveiciowding and ensure 
proper ventilation and suflicient sunlight in the rooms. The 
contacts should be segregated and steps taken to reduce the 
number of 'carriers’. Alf hough healthy earneis are more 
responsible for the spread of tlie disease it is nevertheless 
imperative that every case should be isolated so as to prevent 
any contact Avith liealthy peison This is best accomjdished 
by segregating the paf ient in a hosyiital. 8wabs of the naso- 
pharynx of all contacts should be taken and bacteriologically 
examined Since the organism is usually found in the naso- 
pharynx, antiseptic gargles have been used, but tlieir A^alue 
is hy])othetical During the Avar, exposure for a few minutes 
to tlie A^ayiour of Chloramin T in a special chamber Avas found 
(piite etli(*acious. Other measures aie the same as described 
under intluenza 


Influenza 

Influenza is an acute s])ecilic infectious disease chaiacter- 
ised by fever, with symptoms affecting mainly theies])iiaf ory, 
digestive and nervous systems, and by severe prostration. 

History — f^very (piaifer of the globe has been the scene 
of Aisitations of epidemic inlluenza. ddie iiist a])])earance of 
the disease in Spain caused it- to be knoAvii as ‘ Siianish 
Intluenza” in contrast Avith the ^‘Russian Influenza” of pre- 
vious epidemics. During 1918 an exceptionally Avidespread 
ejiidemic a])peai’ed, Avliich affected the inhabitants of ])racti- 
cally every (Continent This epidemic not only caused, directly 
or indirectly , a veiy large number of deaths Avhich in India 
alone Avere computed to exceed five millions, but left behind 
it a legacy of minor ailments with consequent wides])rcad 
debility. 

Etiology. — The organism responsible for the epidemic of 
influenza has not been delinitely identified The a\ eight of 
evidence still points, hoAvever, to the bacillus, called the 
Bacillus of Pfeiffer being the cause; at all eAmnts it is inti- 
mately associafed Avitli the disease, ffudging from clinical 
and epidemiological stand-points, the disease Avhich appeared 
in India was identical Avith the last great pandemic of in- 
fluenza which occurred in 1890-91. Pfeiffer’s bacillus, pneu- 
mococcus and streptococcus, seem to be responsible for most 
of the fatal complications of influenza. 
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Smith, Andrewes and Laidlaw* have concluded from 
experimental evidence that «at least epidemic influenza in 
man is a virus disease and tliat various complications are 
but expressions of secondary infection facilitated by the 
primary infection They liave been able to produce a 
characteristic febrile disease in ferrets by tlie intranasal 
instillation of iiltered nasal washing’s from a human case of 
epidemic influenza. Tliis disease could be transmitted in 
series from ferret to ferret, eitlier by natural contact or by 
intrauasal instillation of liltrate of the nasal dischar^^e. Re- 
covery IS followed by immunity which lasts for about three 
months The sera of these animals are rich in ])rotectivo 
antibodies It is yet too early to say wliether an effective 
active immunity can be produced in man by the use of this 
virus with a view to reducin" tlie incidence of influenza. 

Influenza is a disease ^^llich exhibits an intense infect- 
ivity, and an incubation period winch is relatively very short, 
i,e from (> to 18 hours It is commonly lielieved that the 
disease is spread by the infected secretions of the throat and 
nose of infected persons tiudiui^ lod^xmimt in the nose and 
throat of uninfected people The commonest means by winch 
this occurs is by cou^hin^ and sneezin^, especially in con- 
flned spaces 

Prevention — A Efhtcahon of ihe Pahhe wtfh rcfjard to 
the follownifi — 

1. zVvoid infection as much as ])Ossible 
2 Cultivate healthy and re^^ular habits, take r(‘^^ular 
exercise eat ^ood food, and avoid fatigue, chill and alcohol 

It is most infectious in the earliest stages; and 
coughing, sneezing, spitting and hawking in public placi^s 
are dangerous 

4. It is not always possible to avoid infection, but the 
risk can be lessened by 

(a) working and sleeping in well-ventilated rooms; 
ih) avoiding cro waled gatherings and close, ill- ventilated 
buildings or carriages; and wearing warm clothing 
5 Those attacked should 

(a) either go to a hospital, or go to bed and keep warm ; 

(h) occupy, if possible, a separate bedroom ; 

(c) not return to work until convalescence is well estab- 
lished, and during convalescence be extremely careful to 
avoid chill wliich may induce a relapse or complications ; 

(r/) avoid meetings and places of entertainment for at 
least one w^eek after the temperature has become normal 

B. The Closnirf of Schools, etc. — As regards closing of 
schools it should be remembered that if children were taken 
from well-ventilated schools they might add to the conges- 
tion of already overcrowded houses. This matter must be 
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left to individual localities to settle, bearing in mind that it 
is necessary to limit the number of unnecessary gatherings 
and that it is necessary to keep up the morale of the public. 
In this connection attention should be drawn to the dangers 
associated with travelling in cars and public conveyances. 
It is believed 1 hat a fertile source of the spread of infection 
lies in overcrowded railway carriages, tram cars, etc ; there- 
fore prevention of overcrowding should be specially insisted 
on. 

C. The WearnKj of Face Masks — Opinions are divided as 
to the efficacy of tins measure; it largely depends upon their 
construction The masks should be of very close woven 
muslin or gauze Jtecent work in America would seem to 
point to a gauze with a mesh 44 by 40 to the inch; three to 
six layers of tine muslin should form the mask and they 
shouhl be applied so as to cover the nose and mouth com- 
pletely The gauze is cut 8 inches wide and 23 inches long. 

The use of these masks should he made compulsory among 
nurses and attendants in hospitals which admit influenza 
patients, and might be adopted in houses where cases of 
influenza are present, and among volunteers and others who 
come in contact with the sick. 

I) Isolation — Insistence upon isolation of influenza 
cases in India is impossible Every case, however, of influ- 
enzal pneumonia should be rigorously isolated 

E Sprays and Gargles — The use of disinfectant sprays 
and gargles is not recommended. Disinfectants are apt to 
remove the protective mucus of the tliroat and mouth, and 
to cause irritation of the mucous membrane or lining mem- 
brane of these cavities, and so predispose to the lodgment 
of infective material. They can hardly be used strong 
enough to be protective without causing violent irritation. 

F. Disinfection. — With regard to the disinfection of 
infected rooms, it is now fairly established that ordinary 
cleansing Avith water, airing and sunning eftect as much 
good as the use of actual disinfectants. All handkerchiefs, 
sheets and clothings, recently soiled, within 48 hours, (as 
drying kills the infective agent) should be boiled or other- 
wise sterilised. 

The periodic disinfection on the above lines of public 
places, c r/ railway Avaiting-rooms, trams, rolling-stock, dak- 
bungalows, serais, etc., which in epidemic times, may be 
taken to be infected, is also strongly recommended. 

(r. Quarantine . — A limited measure might be practised by 
local institutions, such as resident colleges, schools, asylums 
and jails. 

H. Prophylactic Vaccination . — A mixed vaccine of the 
following composition and doses was recommended by the 
War Office Committee: — 
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R. inflnonz.T 

Pnoiinioroorns 

Streptococcus 


Fhst close 
30 millions 
TOO 

40 „ 


SpcoocI dose 
00 millions 
200 
40 


Certain Non-communicable Diseases of Doubtful Etiology 
Bkre-Beiu and Epidfaiki Dropsy 

Definition. — The commonly accepted definition of beri- 
beri IS “A disease caused by deliciencv of vitamin lb in llie 
diet”. Unfortunately this simple and concise definition is 
not true of all the forms of disease which are called ^‘beri- 
beri”. In the case of epidemic dropsy and other closely 
related diseases there is no evidence that deficiency in any 
vitamin is the cause of the condition, indeed many author- 
ities are of opinion that epidemic dropsy is quite distinct from 
beri-beri for the reason that vitamin deficiency plays no part 
in its causation. On the other hand there have been many 
outbreaks of disease very similar in type to epidemic dro])sy 
in which eipially there is no evidence of vitamin deficiency 
and yet the name beri-beri has by common consent been ap- 
plied to these. Until the doubts and difhculties in connection 
with epidemic dropsy and the related forms of beri-beri have 
been cleared up it seems best to employ the ter»^ ’ 
indicating a disease group or disease syndrome i 
or more causal factors are at work. In this s. ne aro 
included — (a) Vitamin Bi Deficiency Beri-beri, air b) Eood 
Intoxication Beri-beri. 

Etiology — For many years there have been great diff- 
erences of opinion as to the causation of diseases of the beri- 
beri group and in addition to the already mentioned vitamin 
Bi deficiency view and the food intoxication view some 
observers have regarded the disease as being due to an inte- 
stinal infection or to a deficiency in the protein element of 
the diet. These latter theories are not widely accepted at 
the piesent time. The one common factor in connection 
with every form of beri-beri is that it is almost entirely con- 
fined to persons whose diet consists to a large extent of 
rice In the case of deficiency beri-beri this rice is nearly 
always polished rice which has lost a large proportion of 
its vitamin Bi content in the process of milling. In the case 
of intoxication beri-beri the rice may be either parboiled or 
polished Another feature of beri-beri is that the disease 
assumes a great variety of forms so that no two outbreaks 
are exactly similar to each other. The disease ranges in 
severity from very mild to rapidly fatal. An important 
feature is that a number of people who are living on the same 
diet or same kind of diet are usually attacked at the same 
time. Everyone who is eating this diet is not necessarily 
attacked as certain persons are more susceptible than others. 

The disease attacks both sexes ; it is less common among 
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the very young and very old, but the vitamin deficiency 
form is common among suckling infants iti certain parts of tlie 
world. Outbreaks are common in prisons, asylums, labour 
forces and other collections of human beings living on the 
same kind of diet. The disease may occur at any time of the 
year but it is esjiecially frequent during hot and damp 
Aveather, T>i^i‘fi(^olarly during and after the rains 

Distribution — Beri-beri is endemic throughout the 
greater jiait of tlie Far East, also in Burma, Ceylon and 
the North Eastern Provinces of the Madras Presidency. 
Localised outbreaks <are liable to occur in most parts of the 
tropics and subtropics Avhere rice enters largely into the 
diet. 

Classification. — In the present stale of our knowledge it 
is impossible to make a definite classification of all the forms 
of beri-beri which occur, but most of the cases can be 
provisionally jilaced in one or other of the following classes 
of which the chief features are given. 


BeRi-RKRi Disease fjRoup 


Vitamin deficiency 

beri-beri. 

Food-intoxication beri-beri 
including epidemic dropsy. 

Ihulemic in most places m the 
Far East and in the Noith 
West ot the Madias Piesi- 
dencv* 

Usually associated with a diet 
consistinf? laigely of ovei- 
milled polished i ice. 

(diief symptoms arc poly- 
neniitis with loss ot knee jeiks 
and Aveakness of the limbs ; 
mdema is fieqnent 

Jnfants aie often affected 

Occnis as outbieaks chiefly 
in Bengal, Assam, Burma, 
Bihar, but also in many other 
place.s 

llsually associated with a diet 
of parboiled iice. 

Chief symptoms are gastro- 
intestinal disturbances follow- 
ed l)v dropsy and caidiac 
symptoms. 

Infants are rarely affected. 


The preceding table must be regarded as being strictly 
provisional and public health officers ought in every case 
to maintain an open mind as to Avhether vitamin deficiency 
or food intoxication is the chief factor concerned in the 
outbreak. When doubts exist he should take steps which 
will be adequate to control the outbreak whatever the 
cause. 

Symptomatology. — At the outset there is usually some 
gastro-intestinal disturbance though in mild cases this may 
be so slight as to be overlooked. In the vitamin deficiency 
types the next symptom is the development of polyneuritis 
with gradual loss of the knee jerks, weakness of the limbs, 
wasting of the muscles and tenderness on pressure over the 
calves. In severe cases there is also progressive dyspnoea, 
oedema of the feet and legs sometimes extending to the trunk 
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and the whole body. In these cases evidence of cardiac dis- 
turbance will be found consisting of palpitation and physical 
signs of dilatation of the heart. Some cases are so slight as 
to be of t rivial importance, but in others the signs of heart 
failure appear quickly and progress rapidly. Oases of sudden 
death are not uncommon. 

Epidemic Dkopsy 

Epidemic dropsy is a elenr example of the food intoxi- 
cation type of beri-beri and by some it is considered to be 
different from beri-btu*i for the following reasons : — (1) There 
is no evidence of vitamin deffciency in the diet; (2) gastro- 
intestinal symjitoms are more pronounced than in endemic 
beri-beri ; (3) irregular fever is often observed ; (4) in most 
outbreaks the knee Jerks are present in the great majority 
of cases throughout the course of the disease tliough in some 
outbreaks they have been absent in as many as 50 p c of 
the cases ; (5) glaucoma is a frequent complication iii some 
outbreaks ; (0) erythematous skin eruptions are common 
in some outbreaks; (7) infantile epidemic dropsy is rare; 
(8) the disease is associated with a diet of parboiled rice 
rather than with one of over-milled polished rice. 

These points of distinction at first sight appear to Justify 
the exclusion of epidemic dropsy from the beri-beri disease 
group, but on the other hand very similar outbreaks occur in 
other parts of the world where they are invariably described 
as beri-beri Also it is inherently improbable that a distinct 
disease of rice eaters should be confined in its distribution to 
certain yiarts of India. It appears preferable in the present 
state of our knowledge to regard epidemic dropsy as belong- 
ing to the beri-beri disease group and to clsssify it as an 
intoxication form of beri-beri 

Epidemic dropsy was first described by Colonel K.McLeod 
I M 8. who wrote an account of the disease as it occurred in 
Calcutta in the years 1877-1880 It appeared in Assam in 
1878 and in Mauritius in 1879. McLeod believed that the 
disease was infectious and was convoyed to Assam and JVraii- 
ritius by labour forces which were sent to these places from 
Calcutta. In the light of recent experience it seems more 
probable that the disease was conveyed by rice which must 
have been sent from Calcutta by the ships and trains which 
transported both the coolies and their food supplies. Epi- 
demics have ajipeared in Calcutta and its suburbs in many 
years since 1878 and during the past few years outbreaks 
have been increasingly frequent, probably owing to the 
greater use of rice which has been stored after manufacture 
in the numerous rice mills which have sprung up in and 
around Calcutta. Outbreaks have occurred in many places 
in southern Bengal and Assam. There have also been a good 
many isolated outbreaks among domiciled Bengal com- 
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munities in Bihar and the United Provinces. The disease is 
specially common in rainy seasons and in the following cold 
weather, it usually disappears towards the end of the cold 
seasoq. It is undoubtedly a food intoxication. The poison 
which causes the disease is generally believed to be pro- 
duced by the action of a microbic agency on stored rice. 
For many years suspicion has fallen on adulterated mustard 
oil as the cause of the disease, and recently Dr. R. B. Lai 
has produced evidence which supports the view that in 
certain conditions even pure mustard oil may become toxic. 
The mustard oil theory cannot however account for the 
outbreaks of food-intoxication beri-beri which occur among 
persons who do not use mustard oil as an article of diet. 

The agricultural villagers who still store their rice in the 
form of ^'padi’’ and prepare only small quantities at a time 
for domestic use are remarkably exempt from the disease, 
although there is some evidence which suggests that even 
‘ padi” when stored in unfavourable conditions may become 
toxic. Even when the disease is intensely prevalent in a 
locality the people who do not eat rice remain free from the 
disease, and the evidence available is rather strongly op- 
posed to the view that it can be communicated directly from 
man to man as an intestinal infection. 

Outbreaks are liable to occur with remarkable suddenness 
in institutions or among groups of persons eating food from 
the same source of supply. Although the disease assumes a 
great variety of manifestations, oedema of the feet and legs, 
palpitation and dyspnoea are universally present. When 
several persons suffer from these symptoms at the same time, 
as is usually the case, the diagnosis is easy. 

Peeyention and Contkoe of Beki-bfui and 
Epidemic Drophy 

Whatever views may be held as to the causation of 
these diseases, an investigation should always be made 
from two points of view, viz. (1) The possibility that 
the diet is deficient in vitamin Bi ; this is specially likely to 
be the case when the disease is endemic among eaters 
of over-milled polished rice. (2) The possibility of the rice 
having become toxic during storage. This is likely to be the 
case in sudden outbreaks. 

All forms of the disease will be controlled with certainty 
if the use of rice is strictly prohibited and if a diet is pro*- 
vided containing a siiflicient amount of all the necessary 
vitamins and other nuf ritious ingredients. When people are 
actually sufi'ering from the disease these steps should be 
taken at once and if the damage to the body tissues has not 
progressed too far the result wdll invariably be an arrest of 
the disease If it is found impracticable to eliminate rice 
from the diet in affected institutions, etc., the existing 

38 
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feupplies of rice should be condemned and replaced by rice 
which is known to be above suspicion. The total cpiantity of 
rice should at the same time be diminished to the greatest 
possible extent, and ata, dal, milk, vegetables, etc., should 
be increased to compensate for the reduction in the quantity 
of rice. If suspicion should fall on the mustard oil, a fresh 
supply of oil of known purity should be obtained and the 
suspected mustard oil should be used for external applica- 
tions. In the vast majority of cases these measures will be 
found to control the disease in a prompt and satisfactory 
manner. 

General Points. — In places where beri-beri is endemic or 
where outbreaks of epidemic dropsy occur, the public health 
officers should advocate the following reforms in connec- 
tion with diet. 

(1) Diminution in the quantity of rice consumed ; 

(2) the substitution of undermilled for over-milled rice ; 

(3) an increase in the quantity of wheat, milk and fresh 
vegetables in the diet ; 

(4) the storage of rice in dry, well-ventilated storehouses 
in the form of ^padi’ ; 

(5) great care should be taken to store manufactured 
rice in clean, dry places and to insure that the rice is con- 
sumed as soon as possible after storage ; 

(6) the storehouses in which rice has been kept should 
be completely emptied and thoroughly cleansed and dried 
before a fresh stock of rice is put into them. The practice 
of adding fresh supplies of manufactured rice to the remains 
of old stock in a storehouse is most objectionable as the 
fresh supply is likely to become infected from the old grain. 

Diseases of Animals Conveyed to Man 
Babies 

Babies or hydrophobia is an acute, specific disease 
communicated from a rabid animal to a susceptible animal, 
usually through a wound produced by biting. It is however 
only in the case of man that the term “hydrophobia’’ should 
be applied as the fear for water is only observed in human 
beings. 

Etiology.— Although all mammals are susceptible to 
rabies, it is generally contracted by man from some domestic 
animals, usually dog. Some of the worst cases of hydro- 
phobia in India are due to the bites of mad jackals. The 
infection is usually conveyed through a bite ; but since the 
specific poison is contained in the saliva of animals suffering 
from the disease, infection may be conveyed by simple lick- 
ing, should there be any sore or abrasion on the skin. 

Babies exists practically all over the world, but it has 
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been stamped out by strict re^ilation in England and 
Germany. In India where every village is overrun by large 
numbers of unowned pariah dogs and where jackals abound, 
the question of reducing their number will be evident from 
the figures of the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli where 17,500 
people were treated during the period 1902 to 1912, and of 
these about 15,000 cases were from bites by dogs, and 2500 
by jackals ; the remaining cases being due to bites by horses, 
cats, cows, etc. In 1927 there were 2,342 recorded cases of 
deaths from rabies as against 2,278 in 1920. The Pasteur 
Institute of Calcutta at the School of Tropical Medicine 
treated 5,585 cases in 1925, and in 1935 no fewer than 10,420 
persons attended the Institute The above, however, is not 
by any means the exact figure showing the actual number of 
cases, as the poor and the uneducated hardly ever avail 
themselves of the Institute, but have recourse to local 
indigenous treatment. 

The Virus — The disease is due to a filtrable virus first 
described by Negri who believed it to be a protozoon parasite 
in a certain stage of its development. On the other hand 
others look upon it as a degeneration product, the result 
of the disease or, at the most, comparable to other cell 
inclusions whose nature is uncertain, but which, as a class, 
are not regarded as parasites. 

Seat of Virus. — At the autopsy of the man or animal 
dead of rabies the poison is always found in the brain, medulla, 
cord, and the peripheral nerves The virus is present in the 
salivary glands whence it passes to the saliva. The presence 
of the virus in the saliva greatly depends on the site of the 
inoculation. If the dog is inoculated in the eye the saliva 
becomes virulent three days before appearance of the 
actual symptoms of rabies. Once the symptoms have set in, 
the animal never lives longer than ten days. 

Incubation Period. — This is extremely variable. The 
average period is as follows ; Man, forty days ; horse, twenty- 
eight to sixty days. In dogs it varies from 16 to 90 days ; 
though the symptoms appear between the 25th to 55th day 
after the bite It is therefore necessary to segregate the 
dog bitten by a rabid animal for at least three months and 
kept under observation for another three months. This is 
the practice followed in England. 

The incubation period depends upon : — 

1. Site of the wound. 

2. Relation of the nerve. 

3. Amount of the virulence of the virus. 

It is probable that the long period of incubation is due in 
part to the fact that the living principle reaches the central 
nervous system, but remains dormant until favourable condi- 
tions help multiplication and the production of toxic effect 
(eloseph Koch). 
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Prophylaxis.— This may be considered under three 
heads : — 

1. Treatment of the wound. 

2. Control of disease in dogs. 

3. Pasteur prophylactic treatment. 

1. Treatment of the Wound. — As soon as possible after 
the bite, the wound should be well washed, dried and then 
thoroughly cauterised by carbolic acid. If this is not avail- 
able, crystals or saturated solution of permanganate of 
potash, pure nitric acid, or nitrate of silver may be used. 
But these are not so eflicient as carbolic acid. 

To thoroughly cauterise a wound, each separate tooth- 
mark should be dealt with in turn and care taken that the 
caustic actually comes in contact with the sides and pene- 
trates to the bottom of the wound. Sometimes it is necessary 
to open the wound to allow the caustic free access to every 
part in which the virus may be lodged. Where there are 
definite teeth marks a probe should always be used, but care 
should be taken that the skin is not too extensively de- 
stroyed. 

2. Control of Disease in Dor/^.— Since by far the largest 
number of cases of rabies are caused by dogs, it follows that 
attention should be paid to the elimination of rabies amongst 
the dog population. This is attained by the muzzling 
and quarantine of dogs, and is by far the best method 
of preventing and exterminating the disease. In England 
the disease entirely disappeared with the introduction of 
compulsory muzzling and quarantine for six months of all 
imported dogs. Besides these the following additional mea- 
sures may be adopted to control the disease in dogs, vw. {a) 
destruction of all ownerless dogs by suitable arrangements, 
e g in lethal chambers ; (/>) owners held legallv responsible 
for damage indicted by their dogs ; (c) compulsory notifica- 
tion of all cases of suspected rabies ; and (d) registration 
and licensing of all dogs by all municipalities and district 
boards, and any one possessing a dog not licensed heavily 
fined. It is therefore apparent that for successful control of 
rabies an earnest co-operation between the State and the 
public is necessary. 

3. Pasteur Prophiflactic Treatment. — The wound having 
been efficiently cauterised, the ([uestion of giving the person 
bitten the Pasteur treatment should be decided. 

The physician should be guided by the following : — 

(a) Dor/ is Dead and was Rabid. — Under these circum- 
stances all persons bitten or licked on definite cuts or abra- 
sions should be treated. Contact of saliva on healing wounds 
is devoid of any danger. 

(h) Dog is Suspected of Rabies. — It is popularly believed 
that the brain of the suspected dog should be sent to a labora- 
tory and if the result be positive, the patient should then 
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proceed for treatment. Little reliance is placed even if the 
microscopical test be negative. Therefore when the dog is 
dead, and the symptoms are at all suspicious of rabies, it is 
necessary to go through the treatment. 

(c) Bog is Unknown , — Sometimes a dog suddenly rushes 
forward and bites a person, and nothing more is seen or heard 
of the dog. In case of unprovoked attack one should assume 
that the dog was rabid, and the patient should be treated. 

{d) Bog is Alive — Under no circumstances should the 
dog be killed, for by so doing one of the most important signs 
of rabies, vis the short duration of life (two to three days), 
is lost. 

If the animal shows no symptoms and remains alive and 
well for ten days, the saliva cannot have been infective and 
the person bitten requires no treatment. If, however, the 
dog while under observation during these ten days appears 
ill or dies, it may be surmised that it was rabid. 

The object of the Pasteur treatment is to secure active 
immunity against the disease by injecting gradually increas- 
ing doses of the rabies poison into the patient during the 
long interval that usually intervenes between the bite of a 
rabid animal and the development of the symptoms of hydro- 
phobia. Unless perfect immunity can be secured during the 
incubation period the treatment will fail. It is useless when 
once the symptoms have developed No time therefore should 
be lost in putting the patient under proper treatment. The 
different provinces have now adopted the policy of decentra- 
lisation of anti-rabic treatment, and instead of sending the 
patient to the different Pasteur Institutes, the vaccine is 
now available for treatment at all Sadar, Municipal and 
District Hoard dispensaries and in the principal hospitals 
in the cities Of late etherised vaccine has been recom- 
mended in preference to dead carbolised vaccines but it 
has no special advantage. The modified procedure recom- 
mended by Semple at Kasauli is to make an 8 per cent, 
dilution of the medulla of rabbits which have died after 
inoculation with rabies, in normal salt solution to which 

1 per cent carbolic has been added This is kept for 
twenty-four hours at 37®C. ; then diluted with equal volume 
of sterile normal salt solution and stored in a cool place 
away from light. Thus the vaccine is a 4 per cent dilution 
with 0.5 per cent carbolic. Semple’s original treatment 
consisted of daily injections for 14 days. These were 
not followed by any fever and the patient was not incon- 
venienced in any way, and need not be confined to the house. 
The dosage now employed is adjusted to the estimated 
severity of the bite ; courses of treatment varying from 
7 to 21 days, and the strength of the vaccine varying from 

2 p.c. to 5 p.c. passage brain. Sheep’s brain is now used 
for bulk production of the vaccine. 
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Diagnosis of Rabies in Dogs. — This may be done in three 
ways : — 

1. From the symptoms. 

2. Prom the presence of Negri bodies. 

3. By animal inoculation. 

1. The course of the disease may be divided into 
three stages : premonitory stage ; stage of excitement ; and 
paralytic stage. The first two stages may be transient or 
absent, when it is generally known as “dumb or paralytic 
rabies.’^ The first symptom noticeable is a change in the 
disposition of the animal and a change in the character of 
the bark. The animal prefers dark corners. Before the dog 
shows any outward manifestation, it will bite a stick held 
before it. It is easily excited and becomes restless and 
subsequently may become furious and even show signs of 
delirium. It rushes about attacking every object, and dogs 
suffering from furious rabies often run long distances (20 
miles or more) biting and inoculating men and animals on 
the way. Paralysis, however, soon sets in, first starting on 
the hind legs and then becoming general. The course of the 
disease is always rapid, from four to five days, rarely 
exceeding ten days. 

2. The j)resence of Negri baches in the brain of rabid 
dogs is constant and is considered as practically conclusive 
evidence of the existence of rabies. These bodies should 
always be searched for In the search for Negri bodies 
the following rules should be observed : — 

(a) Do not kill the animal immediately after it bites the 
victim, but keep it under observation for ten days. If it re- 
mains healthy, this is absolute proof that the animal was 
not suffering from rabies. If, however, the animal shows 
signs of illness, either allow it to die naturally or kill after 
three or four days. 

(h) Do not shoot the animal in the head. Remember if the 
brain is destroyed, or blown out, or badly damaged it may 
render satisfactory examination impossible. 

(c) Send the whole head to the laboratory well packed in 

ice. 

3. The diagnosis by inoculation test has been given up 
in favour of the foregoing methods, as this requires so much 
time (owing to the long period of incubation) that it is of 
no practical value in deciding whether or not the Pasteur 
treatment should be adopted- 

Anthrax 

Anthrax is an infectious disease of animals, but transmis- 
sible to man, caused by Bcicillus anthracis, which occurs in 
the blood of infected individuals, and in the soil and various 
other materials after these have been contaminated. 

The most dangerous are dusty wools and those containing 
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fallen fleeces. The following wools are dangerous : (l) East 
India or goat’s hair, (2) Persian wool, (3) East India wool, 
(4) Turkey mohair, (5) Russian camel hair, (6) Cape mohair, 
(7) Alpaca. 

The bacillus when exposed to air rapidly forms spores. 
These spores are encapsulated and are resistant to heat 
and disinfectants, and are far more difiicult to destroy. 
Countless numbers of these spores are enclosed in the dried- 
up clots and serous discharges which saturate hides, hair, 
etc., of animals which have died from this disease. 

I?he infection assumes various forms. Thus cutaneous 
anthrax, or malignant pustule is formed by inoculation or 
contamination of open wounds, the most common sites being 
the face, neck or upper extremities. Pulmonary anthrax, or 
woolsorter^s disease with symptoms of sey>ticeemic infection ; 
and intestinal anthrax caused by the infection being carried 
into the intestine giving rise to fever, vomiting, pain, 
dyspncea and cyanosis ; this is rather rare The last two 
varieties are generally known as internal anthrax. 

Anthrax in Lower Animals.— Most of the domestic ani- 
mals are liable to the disease and are infected in the same 
way as man. Sheep and goats are most susceptible to infec- 
tion by inoculation or ingestion. Cattle are easily infected 
through the alimentary canal. Cold-blooded animals, birds, 
dogs and cats offer considerable resistance. 

The discharges of the infected animals may contaminate 
the grass, and the spores under suitable conditions live for a 
long period. Healthy animals feeding on infected pasturage 
may become infected through abrasions or wounds in the 
mouth. The infection is usually carried through food con- 
taminated by the bowel and other discharges of diseased 
animals. 

The mcuhafion period is usually 2 to 5 days. 

Etiology. — Man is usually infected from wool, hair, hides 
and skins. The spores may also be carried into the mouth 
in breathing or swallowing, and into the skin through some 
cut or open wound. Therefore tanners and others who work 
in hides and skins are liable to infection. Infection is also 
common during killing or skinning diseased animals. Cases 
are also on record where the infection occurred by using 
infected shaving brushes. It has been suggested that the 
poison may be carried by flies and other insects. 

Washing does not exclude the danger of anthrax by re- 
moving the blood and dirt, and it has been shown that free 
bacilli in the water subsequently contaminated the wool. In 
the worsted industry more cases occur after washing than 
before, and in the woollen industry after carding tlian before 
this operation When looking for anthrax bacillus in hairs, 
etc., which are supposed to have given rise to infection, such 
samples should be selected which give the chemical reaction 
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for blood. Moreover it has been found that blood-stained 
material, even when well washed, and the dust arising there- 
from, are the usual means of spreading the spores. 

Prevention. — Proper prevention of anthrax implies con- 
trol of disease in animals. All animals suspected of suffering 
from the disease should be isolated and whenever possible 
killed. The carcase should be burned or buried unopened 
with lime, at least six feet under the ground As the bacilli 
do not produce any spoies in the absence of oxygen and are 
mainly found in the blood and internal organs, it is important 
that dead animals should not be ox)eued or any blood shed 

As several cases of anthrax have been reported from the 
use of shaving brushes, these should be looked ui)oii with sus- 
picion unless they bear the imf)riut of the manufacturer They 
are sterilised by soaking at a temperature of 110® E. for four 
hours in 10 p.c solution of formalin and the brush so agitated 
as to bring the solution in contact with all the hairs ; or by 
washing in warm water with soap and washing soda, followed 
by immersion for half an hour in warm weak soda solution. 
Anthrax syiores imbedded in the handles of shaving brushes 
are usually inaccessible to disinfeclion. 

The Anthrax Prevention Act of 1910 regulates the 
importation into the United Kingdom of certain goods likely 
to be infected with anthrax. It is declaied : That all goat hair 
produced in or exported from or through India, and all wool 
and animal hair produced in or exported from or through 
Egypt, including the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and all goods 
mixed therewith, are goods likely to be infected with antlirax, 
and that such goat hair and w^ool and animal hair and all 
goods mixed therewith are considered as infected goods and 
are required to be disinfected at the port of Liverpool. 

The ‘Duckering’ disinfection process is considered to be 
the most reliable method of treating imported wool and hair. 
This implies (a) warehousing the material, (/>) disinfection, (c) 
re-baling, and (d) recovery of the grease from the soapy 
effluent. 

The operations of disinfection, etc , are carried out as 
follows : — 

1st stage. Preliminary treatment. — This consists of agita- 
tion by means of rakes for half an hour in soap water solution 
containing some alkali at a temperature of 102® F. By this 
means the spores are rendered susceptible to the action of 
disinfectants and cleanses the wools 

2nd stage, Disinfection — The material is agitated as 
before for twenty minutes in a 2^ p.c. formalin solution. By 
this process the bulk of the spores is destroyed. 

3rd stage. — This consists in drying in a current of hot 
air at a temperature not higher than 1 60® F. As the moisture 
is driven off‘ most of the surviving spores are destroyed. 

4th stage. — The wool is conveyed to the cooling machine 
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where it is cooled in a current of cool air. The wool stands 
for some days to ensure further destruction of a few surviving 
spores by the formalin solution 

Other preventive measures are ; — 

3 . Educating the workmen regarding the nature and 
fatality of the disease. 

2. All foreign hairs and hides from infected or suspected 
places should be scheduled under the special rules. 

3. Dry hides and skins should be covered in canvas 
bales, and handling reduced to a minimum by making 
arrangements for their mechanical removal 

4 The hands of workmen should be free from ahiasions 
and protected by gloves Avhich should be disinfected after 
use. 

5. The substitution of wet for dry hides. 

6. TTides should not be carried on the shoulders. 


Diseases due to Contact Infection 
Leprosy 

A disease caused by the growth of Bacillus leprae {My- 
cohacferinni lefwa^), commonly called the leprosy bacillus, 
in the body, and the reaction of tlie tissues to its presence 

History. — The disease is of great antiquity, and there is 
some evidence that it is of comparatively recent introduction 
into Euro])e ; possibly it was imported from Egypt The first 
allusion of the disease in England refers to about the year 
1)50 Very soon after leprosy began to decline in Europe it 
spread to the West Indies, and the northern parts of South 
America and Mexico, being carried by infected Portugese 
and Spanish invaders, and later by Negro slaves and Chinese 
and Indian immigrants It is interesting to note that the 
aboriginal American Indians are free from leprosy 

Nearly all the countries with the highest incidence of 
leprosy are situated in humid, hot tropical areas of Africa, 
Asia and America 

The evidence of the existence of leprosy in India in 
remote periods is of a more delinite character. Reference is 
made to leprosy in the 14th and i6th centuries u. (\ and 
facts are accumulating to show that the disease found its 
way to Oreece through Asia Minor. 

Leprosy now is more or less a disease of the tropical and 
subtropical countries, and with the exception of a few insig- 
nificant islands it appears to be an important factor in the 
pathology of nearly all warm climates. 

Heider estimated the lepers of the world at about two 
millions. The census of 1921 estimated 102,513 lepers in 
India, but these tigures Tvere collected by enumerators 
unskilled in the diagnosis of the disease. Recent surveys 
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carried out by expert workers indicate that the actual num- 
ber in India is from a half to one million. 

The disease has been recently introduced into certain 
virgin soils. For instance in the Sandwich Islands it was 
unknown before 1848 and in New Caledonia until 18G5. 

B, leprce was first described by the Norwegian leprologist, 
Hansen (1874). Previous to this the general view held was 
that leprosy was a hereditary disease, though Hutchinson 
held that it was caused by the eating of decomposing fish. 

Etiology. — Leprous lesions are the result of the response 
of the tissues, possibly mainly cells of the reticulo-endothelial 
system, to B. leprcv The degree of this celullar response 
varies in individuals and in each individual it varies from 
time to time The greater the resistance of the patient to 
the disease, the greater is cellular response. While weak 
cellular reaction to B. leprce in the tissues leads to ingestion 
of the bacilli by the cells, in the cytoplasm of which they 
tend to multiply, a strong cellular reaction is accompanied 
by phagocytosis and destruction of the bacilli. Thus any 
debilitating cause in an already infected subject may lead 
to the multiplication and spread of the bacilli ; while the 
removal of debility may be followed by strong cellular reac- 
tion and destruction of bacilli. 

Seeing that leprous lesions are caused not by toxins 
given ott* by the bacilli but by cellular reaction to the bacilli, 
lesions may be clinically inconspicuous and unrecognisable 
during a period of depressed resistance due to some other 
accompanying diseases, although during this period the 
infection is increasing and spreading rapidly. Kecovery from 
debility may be accompanied by increase of clinical signs 
as the tissues react more powerfully to B. leprce in their 
neighbourhood. Leprous lesions therefore often more or 
less disappear during accompanying illness and appear con- 
spicuously during convalescence. 

During the first few years of life also, resistance to 
leprosy is depressed, and young children born of leprous 
parents, or who otherwise come in contact with infection, 
are particularly susceptible. In such children the infection 
may be broadcast throughout the body, but definite lesions 
may only begin to appear when the susceptible age is past. 
These become as a rule the advanced infectious cases of the 
next generation ; whereas patients who have been infected 
in adult life generally remain non-infectious cases, unless for 
any reason their general health becomes seriously impaired, 
and the infection has thus an opportunity of spreading. The 
control of leprosy is therefore very largely a matter of pre- 
venting the infection of young children. If this were uni- 
formly possible leprosy would probably disappear within a 
few generations. 

In leprosy, as in tuberculosis, small infections with bacilli 
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tend to increase the resistance, while large infections depress 
it. It is therefore exceedingly important that isolation from 
infection and the beginning of treatment should take place 
as early as possible before the threshold of lowered resistance 
has been passed. 

Though leprosy may involve the internal organs, it is 
principally a disease of the skin and the peripheral nerves. 
It takes a greater degree of resistance to evoke a cellular 
response in the nerves than in the skin. In moderately resis- 
tant cases therefore the infection is unable to flourish in the 
skin, the bacilli being destroyed by the cellular response 
which their presence evokes. In the less resistant nerves 
however bacilli are able to survive ; as a rule they appear to 
enter the sensory nerves at their skin terminals and spread 
up till they reach the nerve trunks. Hence the formation of 
nerve leprosy in moderately resistant patients. 

Prophylaxis and Leprosy Control. —While tuberculosis 
is principally a disease of congested towns and industrial 
areas, lepiosy is in India a disease of the villages. It is 
most common in famine areas and in regions where semi- 
aboriginals form a large proportion of the population These 
people have abandoned their tribal health laws which for- 
merly kept them free from infection. They leave their poor 
soil, especially in famine years, in search of work in crowded 
towns, and there contract the disease from fellow labourers 
from highly endemic areas. Later they return to their 
villages and spread the disease there. Tlie reverse takes 
place when labourers from highly endemic areas go to work 
in hitherto leprosy-free areas and infect the local inhabitants. 
This process of infection has been increased and speeded 
up of recent years due to the improvement of communications 
and the facilities for road and rail trafiic. 

In attempting to control leprosy it is important to make 
a clear distinction between infectious and non-infectious 
cases The latter are those in which acid-fast bacilli cannot 
be found on routine examination of the skin and nasal mucosa ; 
the infection being chiefly conflnedto the nerves and there- 
fore not likely to spread to contacts. Eecent surveys of 
villages in highly endemic areas of Bengal show on an 
average 80 per cent, of non-infectious, 10 per cent of slightly 
infectious and 3 0 per cent, of highly infectious cases 

There are probably at least one million people with 
leprosy in India, probably some 200,000 of which are infec- 
tious cases. In the leprosy asylums, homes, hospitals and 
colonies at present in India there is accommodation for only 
between 5 and 6 thousand cases. Obviously therefore leprosy 
cannot be controlled by institutional isolation alone. Even 
if sufficient accommodation and money were available, 
nothing short of compulsion would lead the majority of 
patients to enter institutions; and compulsion widely applied 
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has always been found to defeat its own end by leading* to 
concealment of the disease. 

Institutions are necessary for certain cases, especially 
those who are suffering from ‘Mepra reaction’^ and from 
other accompanying diseases, and for those who require 
surgical treatment. But the disease can much more suitably 
be controlled by locally supported clinics and by locally 
organised educative campaign, with a view to the treatment 
of all cases and the isolation of all infectious cases inside tlie 
village areas. In Bengal, the Union Board area has been 
found the most suitable unit for organisation of such leprosy 
control centres 

The control of lejirosy in the towns must depend to a 
large extent on its control in the villages. Even were it 
possible to remove to effective isolation colonies the thou- 
sands of beggar lepers in our laige cities, the problem would 
scarcely be touched thereby Unless preventive police 
measures are adopted their place would soon be taken by 
other leper beggars or those at present potential beggars 
from the surrounding districts and jirovinces Besides this 
the spread of leprosy is only to a slight extent dependent 
on beggars; the real source of infection is in the homes 
where the disease is spread by infectious relatives, servants 
and neighbours, chieily due to the ignorance of the public 
regarding the disease 

In India tlie control of leprosy along lines similar to those 
sketched above should be an integral part of tlie Public 
Health organisation in every endemic area Leprosy, once 
it has passed the threshold of lowered resistance, is one of 
the most difficult diseases to cure; but with properly or- 
ganised public health units it should be one of the easiest 
diseases to prevent and control 

DlSE VSES 

Under this are included syphilis, gonorrlnjoa and chan- 
croid or soft-sore. Of these, the first two diseases are of 
very great public health importance. They are widely pre- 
valent throughout the world and lead to several grave conse- 
quences. It is estimated that in most countries about 8 to 10 
per cent, of the population are infected and in India about 
600.000 cases are treated every year in the Government 
institutions alone. The latter figure is but a fraction of the 
total number of the cases occurring in the country. As 
regards the public health importance of these diseases it is 
needless to point out that they cause not only physical, 
mental, moral and social degradation of the individual 
attacked with them, but also lead to the disruption of the 
peace and happiness of the family and the deterioration of 
the health, vitality and physical progress of the community. 
It is well-known that venereal diseases are responsible for 
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35 per cent, of all insanity, 40 per cent, of mentally defec- 
tives, 40 to 60 per cent, of blindness, 50 per cent, of sterility, 
30 to 40 per cent of abortions and miscarriages, and a high 
percentage of diseases of the heart, blood vessels, and the 
nervous system. Despite these serious consequences it is 
unfortunate that in all countries of the world the public and 
the public health olFicials do not give these diseases the 
same amount of attention as they give to other communica- 
ble diseases. Knowing that venereal diseases are preven- 
table, it should be the clear duty of the public health officials 
not to discriminate between these and other communicable 
diseases. No useful purpose will be served by refusing to 
accept facts and face disagreeable truths. Every public 
health scheme before it can be called complete or satisfactory, 
must include a campaign against venereal diseases and al- 
though the measures of control may be difficult to enforce 
and beset with many practical difficulties, and consequently 
the progress very slow, yet there is no doubt that if judi- 
ciously and persistently applied, good and lasting results will 
ultimatelv be achieved 

Syphilis — It is an infectious disease running a pro- 
longed course, with lesions and symptoms of extraordinary 
diversity and capable of being divided into four distinct 
stages — primary, secondary, tertiary and quaternary. The 
primary stage generally starts within 2 to 4 weeks of 
infection and is characterised by the development of a 
chancre and the enlargement of lymphatic glands The 
secondary stage comes on 6 to 12 weeks after the primary 
stage and is characterised by cutaneous lesions (macular, 
papular or squamous and rarely vesicular or pustular), en- 
largement of the lymphatic glands and affections of eyes, 
joints and bones The tertiary stage comes on 2 to 3 years 
after the secondary stage and is characterised by ulcerating 
and necrotic lesions of the skin and gummata of the internal 
organs. The quaternary or parasyphilitic manifestations come 
on after 10 to 20 years and are characterised by disorders 
of the nervous system, such as general paralysis of the 
insane and tabes dorsalis. 

The permd is generally 2 to 4 weeks — may be 

3 months — the average being 25 days 

History —The first authentic record of syphilis dates from 
1495. A severe epidemic of the disease occurred in Europe 
and was attributed to Columbus' crew bringing it from 
America It was then known as '^Morbus gallicus’^ or French 
pox. Since then there are a number of important landmarks 
which deserve special mention In 1496 it was recognised 
that the transmission of syphilis was by sexual intercourse. 
In 1903, Metchnikoff and Koux demonstrated that apes could 
be infected and that the infection can be prevented by the 
use of calomel ointment. In 1905, Schaudinn discovered the 
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^etiological agent Treponema pnlUdiim In 1906, Wassermann 
elaborated a serological test now known as the Wassermann 
reaction for the diagnosis of the disease 1910, Ehrlich dis- 
covered Salvarsan for the cure of the disease. 191 1 , Noguchi 
cultivated the organism in a pure state and described methods 
for the dilferentiation of the organism from other spirochmtes 

The cetiolocfical agent ^ Treponema is a thin deli- 

cate actively motile spirochmte with tapering ends, 4 to 14/< 
long and 0 25/t thick It has 10 to 12 regular, closely-set 
spirals each of which is about l/« long. The organism is very 
frail and is killed readily by moist heat (in 1 hour at 5UC.), 
by drying and by weak antiseptics. It is known to remain 
alive for half to one hour in a drinking glass, 11 to 12 hours 
in moist towels, and for a few days in the tissues and body 
fluids kept under laboratory conditions. 

Source of Infection — This is generally an infected person. 
The nature of the infective material varies with the stage of 
the disease. In the primary stage the chancre and the 
lymphatic glands are full of spirochretes and at times also 
the blood ; the mfectivity is high at this stage In the 
secondary stage all lesions, the blood, the lymphatic glands, 
saliva and the semen contain spirochietes ; cases in this stage 
are highly infective In the tertiary stage the gummata 
contain relatively few spirocluetes and the infectivity of the 
case is relatively less. In the quaternary stage the spiro- 
cluetes are mostly in the brain cortex and the infectivity is 
least. While a syphilitic with lesions is infective, a person 
with no lesions may also transmit the disease. Often the 
semen contains the spirochietes after apparent cure. The 
infectivity is highest in the first two years of the disease 
and then it gradually gets less and less year after year. 

Mode of Spread. — This may be either direct or indirect. 
Direct infection may be acquired through adulterous relations 
of venereal origin, through marriage (one or other party being 
infected), or congenitally by foetus in ntero, through a wet- 
nurse, or accidentally through abrasions. Indirect infec- 
tion may arise from the use of infected clothing, towels, 
razors, surgical, dental and tattooing instruments, pipes, 
drinking glasses or through the hands of physicians, nurses 
and midwives. 

Gonorrhoea. — It is an acute infectious disease charac- 
terised by inflammation of the urethra, painful micturition, 
purulent discharge and a liability to certain complications, 
such as ophthalmia, endocarditis and arthritis. 

The incuhaUon period is 1 to 3 days. 

Etiological Agent. — The causal organism which was dis- 
covered by Neisser in 1879, is a gram-negative diplococcus 
known as Neisseria gonorrhoece In 1885 Bumm cultivated the 
organism in serum media and the rough experimental in- 
oculation of the organisms into human urethra demonstrated 
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its retiologlcal role. The org«anism is not infective to other 
animals. The resistance of the organism is low ; being killed 
at 55<^C. in a few minutes or when dried or exposed to air. 
Cultures of the organism in the laboratory lose their viru- 
lence very soon. 

Source of Infection. — This is generally a case of gonorrlnea. 
In man the urethral discharge, and in woman the urethral, 
vaginal and cervical discharges, are infective. The infec- 
tivity may persist for a large number of years 

The mode of spread is chiefly direct through sexual inter- 
course In a small number of cases it may be indirect through 
the use of infected towels, bath tubs, and water closets. 

Control of Venereal Diseases — An eminent authority on 
venereal disease control writes : ‘^To diminish the amount of 
venereal infection requires education, publicity, notification, 
laboratory facilities for diagnosis, dispensary and hospital 
facilities, public health nurses, social service, and good laws 
actively administered. Medical institutions should give more 
time to the diagnosis and handling of early cases, since at this 
time the best results in treatment and prevention can be 
offered. A strict supervision of barber shops, restaurants, 
hotels, soda-water fountains, infant asylums and schools, 
should be maintained. Prostitution should be made difficult 
and distant, and early treatment of all cases instituted. 
Medical prophylaxis should be better understood and the 
importance of personal hygiene impressed ; and insistence 
should be stressed upon continence and efforts made to 
improve the moral and physical fibre of mankind.” 

So far as India is concerned, very little has been done 
in any of these directions for the control of venereal 
diseases. Even in the larger cities the facilities provided 
are extremely meagre. A glimpse at the European methods 
may help to illuminate the future course of venereal disease 
control to be adopted in India. In England most patients 
are treated in public clinics under the supervision of the 
Venereal Disease Division of the British Ministry of Health. 
Very few private practitioners treat their own cases. The 
public clinics are attached to hospitals, and are profoundly 
influenced and directed by the Central Government. In 
Germany venereal disease control is rendered through sick- 
benefit organisations. It is quite effective because three- 
fifths of all Germans belong to the insurance associations 
and are entitled to free treatment and because eighty per 
cent, of all physicians work for insurance companies. France 
has recently adopted Governmental control and there are 
now many free venereal disease clinics and private practi- 
tioners are also permitted to treat cases at public expense. 
In Belgium private practitioners who treat venereal cases 
are subsidised by the Government and get a free supply 
of drugs and equipment. The free venereal disease clinics 
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in Vienna have for many years been among the largest and 
most notable in the world. The success of any scheme to 
combat venereal disease in India will largely depend upon 
the energy and enthusiasm of the medical profession and 
the public health authorities, and upon the co-operation 
and support of the Government and the public. All these 
should strive to root out the diseases by adopting a scheme 
on the following lines. 

1. That the services of fully qualified and experienced 
medical experts be utilised to supervise venereal clinics 
and to give clinical lectures to graduate and post-graduate 
students. 

2. That medical students, men and women, be made 
to attend a course in venereology as a part of the normal 
medical curriculum and that a post-graduate course be 
opened if necessary free of cost, for medical practitioners 

3. That care be taken to include in the scheme specialist 
women medical oflicers, for treatment of purdah women, 
working women and children, many of whom are often in- 
nocently infected, or have inherited venereal disease. 

4 That all treatment be provided free of cost, and 
without necessary publicity, and tliat. as far as possible, 
clinics be established in all the existing hospitals, as an 
integral part of the normal care of the sick population. 

5. That in the administrative arrangements for free 
clinics, care be taken to open the clinics at such hours 
(day or night) as will make it possible for all sections of 
the community to attend without loss of employment. 

6. That special separate facilities be provided for the 
treatment of infected expectant mothers, prostitutes, soldiers 
and sailors- 

7. That an endeavour be made, through trained health 
visitors and health officers, to encourage the attendance 
of cases and contacts for examination at free venereal 
clinics (without any compulsory legal measures, such as 
notification of disease, or compulsory detention until cure) 
and that all consideration and friendly courtesy be extended 
to venereally diseased persons remembering that on the 
good will of the patients towards the medical authority 
depends the continuation of treatment and the successful 
control of the spread of infection. 

8. That popular lectures regarding the dangers of vene- 
real diseases and the methods of disinfection and use of 
prophylactic methods be given in venereal hospitals, army 
and navy camps and other institutions for adult men and 
women and that chemists be ])ermitted to sell outfits contain- 
ing instructions to grown-ups at all hours of the night. 

9. That legislation be passed prohibiting practice by 
quack doctors, advertisement of quack medicines and publi- 
cation of obscene books and literature and that early steps 
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be taken for abolishing houses of prostitution and persuad- 
ing the inmates to give up their disgraceful profession and 
take to useful occupations in which they can earn a decent 
living. When these are not practicable, arrangements should 
be made for frequent medical inspection and certification 
of prostitutes. 

10. That midwives and dais be trained in the routine 
methods for prevention of ophthalmia neonatorum, and that 
free issues of necessary drugs and equipment be made 
through approved medical authorities. 

11. That in all publicity campaigns, stress be laid on 
the normality and healthiness of chastity. 

12. That in view of the fact that one of the best 
methods of prevention of venereal diseases is a continent 
life, all efforts be made by the different communities to 
promote the moral training of young people and popular 
lectures be given on such subjects as self control, self 
respect, responsibility to self and society, and continence. 

The value of medicAnal prophylaxts in venereal disease 
control is questioned by some authorities. The preventive 
outlook on venereal diseases from the point of view of 
the public health official however has given the subject an 
increasing importance. Although at first sight the large 
number of social, ethical and moral questions centering round 
the subject of medicinal prophylaxis may make some ofiicials 
reluctant to recommend its wide employment, yet when they 
seriously consider the question from a scientific or public 
health point of view they cannot but set aside these objections. 
Medicinal prophylaxis is not necessarily antagonistic to 
the other methods of prevention such as suppression of 
prostitution, sound moral education and so on The effective- 
ness of medicinal prophylaxis has been amply demonstrated 
in recent years, and in those countries where it has been 
widely employed, the claim has been made that it has reduced 
the incidence of venereal diseases to less than a third. 
These results make it quite impossible to ignore it as a 
factor in the control of venereal diseases and a brief descrip- 
tion of the methods employed will not therefore be out of 
place here 

For SjjpJnhs . — Use of condom ; washing of genitalia with 
lotions of potassium permanganate or mercuric perchloride 
(1 in 1000) ; inunction of calomel ointment (80 per cent.). 
It is not applicable to women Sulfarsenol in suitable small 
doses if necessary. 

For Gonorrhoea . — Use of condom ; urethral injection of 
potassium permanganate (1 in 1000), or protargol (10 grs. to 
an ounce), or argyrol (10 p.c.) in quantities of 5 to 10 c c. 
immediately after intercourse. Irrigation with weak potas- 
sium permanaganate (1 in 5000) morning and evening for 
3 days and alkalies by mouth to render the urine alkaline. 

39 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 

The progress of civilisation, the welfare of the individual, 
the general good of society are contingent upon the efliciency 
of the education imparted to the children in school ; and 
when it is remembered that from three to live hours daily of 
six days in the week for from seven to eight months in the 
year are obligatory for children and young lads, the impor- 
tance of a careful sanitary oversight of schools becomes at 
once apparent. Unfortunately school hygiene is very much 
neglected in this country, although Avithin recent years some 
attempt in this direction has been made by the Public 
Health Departments and the diiierent Universities. Modern 
civilisation demands education on a wide scale, but this will 
yield no fruitful result unless the waste of health of the 
future iiarents from bad air, bad food, bad light, overcrowd- 
ing and mingling of the sick with the healthy, is ])revented. 

Owing to the fact that a large proportion of recruits 
during the South African War had to be rejected for 
ailments of many kinds, the necessity of increased superin- 
tendance of physical growth became manifest, and a Hoyal 
Commission of Physical Training was appointed in 1908. 
The findings of the Commission were: (1) that many of the 
defects found in the recruiting stations had their origin in 
early life ; (2) that physical training in school could not be 
efticiently developed except under medical supervision ; and 
(8) that even for the purpose of general education medical 
inspection of the school children was called for. 

The objects aimed at in the medical inspection of schools 
are : — 

(1) To ascertain the actual health conditions of the 
whole school-going population, c.r/. their height, weight, 
nutrition, mental condition, etc. 

(2) The detection of contagious diseases, thereby jirotect- 
ing the child and the community. 

(3) The detection of physical defects which prevent the 
child from acquiring a full education. 

(4) To find the capacity of the individual pupil to acquire 
knowledge in accordance with his mental and physical status. 

(5) To ensure the best possible hygienic surroundings 
for the child while he is at school. This always requires 
attention with special reference to lighting, ventilation, 
water-supply and latrines in order that the health of the 
child may not suft'er. 

(6) To bring about a close relationship between the 
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school and the home, so as to carry out more successfully 
the other ends of medical inspection, and ensure treatment 
of discovered defects. 

(7) To teach the practice of hygiene and healthful living 
both in school and at home 

To accomplish these objects trained physicians are re- 
quired. In places where it is not possible to command the 
services of a physician, the teacher, who must have some 
training, may act in the capacity of an examiner and refer 
suspicious cases to a physician. The medical inspector 
should be constantly alive to his responsibilities and should 
be always ready to remedy defects. For in childhood many 
conditions may be remedied or prevented that in adult life 
may seriously compromise the health and usefulness of the 
individual. 

One medical inspector to every live thousand pupils is a 
fair average of the number of men required for the work in 
any city. The number, however, will depend upon the 
amount of work to be done, the number of pupils in a school, 
the nature of the population, the probable defects found, 
and the system of inspection employed 

An examination of the health of about 28,256 students 
by the Calcutta University Health Section showed that, 
roughly speaking, only 38 p c. were free from defects. Of 
the others about .‘>3 p c. were suffering from malnutrition ; 34 
p.c. from enlarged tonsils and adenoids; 31 pc from de- 
fective vision; 19 pc. from caries of the teeth; 23 pc. from 
tuberculosis, and others from enlarged liver, spleeii, pyorrhoea, 
diseases of the heart, etc. It is a matter of deep concern 
that such a large percentage of students should suffer from 
various diseases specially from malnutrition and caries of 
the teeth. 

In European countries and America, every child attend- 
ing school IS examined at least on three occasions during 
his school career: — 

(a) On admission up to the age of 8 ... Entrants 
(h) Between the ages of 9 and 13 .. Intermediates 

(c) Ages ] 4 or over . . Leavers 

The school is generally regarded as the veritable source 
for the spread of infection amongst children, specially 
measles, whooping cough, mumps, diphtheria, chicken-pox, 
etc. It is also important to note that apart from the children 
who actually contract the disease, the infections are carried 
home which form further sources of mischief. 

Equipment necessary . — This includes a weighing machine, 
height standards, a tape measure, Snellen^s eye-testing cards, 
tongue depressor, and Holmgren’s wool. 

Qualifications of Inspectors.— Any competent, conscien- 
tious physician may be trained for the position of a medical 
inspector. It is desirable to have a physician who has had 
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previous training in the diagnosis of infectious and skin 
diseases and practical knowledge in examining the eye, ear, 
throat and nose. It should form one of the activities of any 
municipality possessing a Health Officer. 

The Scope and Nature of Medical Inspection.— Before 
visiting any school, the inspecting officer should give seven 
clear days’ notice to the head teacher, stating the date and 
hour of the proposed visit, and the results of inspection 
entered in the proper schedule. An important part of 
medical inspection consists in the inspection of sanitation of 
school buildings and grounds. One cannot teach hygiene and 
healthful living while surrounded by insanitary buildings 
wherein classes are conducted. Attractive, well-situated, 
and well-kept school-rooms are in themselves an object 
lesson and an incentive for the pupils to live properly. 

Twice a year— once in summer and once in winter — an 
inspection should be made, which should include every part 
of the building, including its drainage, water-sujiply, ventila- 
tion, cleanliness, etc All insanitary conditions should be 
noted and a re-examination made after some time to see if 
these have been remedied. 

The medical inspector should begin his work by a thorough 
inspection of the grounds surrounding the school. The 
outhouses, water-closets and urinals, ventilation, cleanliness, 
condition of plumbing and drainage, and the number of seats 
in relation to the school attendance, should be carefully 
noted. The kind and condition of school grounds, the pre- 
sence of stagnant water and overgrowth of vegetation should 
also be noted 

The building should be inspected for cleanliness, damp- 
ness of walls, presence of water, or accumulation of refuse 
The inspection of class-rooms includes the measurement of 
each room and the amount of window space and lighting, 
and the kind of tables and benches used. 

The source and purity of the water should be investigated 
in places where there is no filtered water-supply. The way 
the water is stored is equally important, and where domestic 
filters are used these should be examined for cleanliness, and 
to see if they are in working order. 

A systematic examination of all pujiils on admission 
should be made and the n^sults recorded in a schedule. Those 
who require special supervision during their school course, 
those to be exempted from gymnastics, and those re([uiring 
special position on account of defective sight and hearing 
should be noted. The schedule containing these details 
should accompany the child all through his school course. 
With regard to the ^‘general constitution,” the school in- 
spector must state for each child whether his constitution is 
good, medium or bad. Every fortnight, and oftener if neces- 
sary, the school doctor should visit the school and examine 
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systematically any case brought to him and record his ob- 
servations and instructions. 

Duties of Medical Inspector — 

1 lie shall advise as to new sites and plans of new 
school, exercise a general supervision over ventilation, light- 
ing and cleanliness of the school, and periodically inspect 
all school lavatories and other sanitary installations. 

2. On receiving intimation of an outbreak of infectious 
disease among the pupils attending any school, he shall at 
once enquire into the outbreak and take such action as may 
be immediately necessary, and as soon as jiossible report 
the result of this enquiry to the Hoard. 

3 He shall advise on the necessity of periodic disinfec- 
tion and cleanliness of the school with a view to the iireven- 
tion of disease 

4. He shall make such examination as the Board may 
require regarding tlie mental and physical condition of the 
children selected for special classes, and grant any necessary 
certilicates 

5. To the extent and in the form prescribed from time 
to time he shall examine the pupils attending the school, and 
shall preserve and maintain on an approved schedule a 
record of the examination of each child 

G He shall from time to time inspect the physical 
exercise given in the schools. 

7. If any child is reported to be suffering from any 
ailment, or defect, or inpiry, he shall as soon as possible 
examine the child and give such direction as may be neces- 
sary 

S. He shall by lectures, demonstrations or otherwise, 
instruct the teachers in the methods of recognising the 
common ailments and defects of school children ; in the 
practice of first aid for school accidents ; in the general 
hygiene of the school and class room ; and in the physio- 
logical principles underlying physical training. 

9. Ife shall keep such records and books as the autho- 
rities may prescribe or approve, and he shall submit an 
annual rcfiort on the work done, and make such special report 
as the executive head may require. 

10. He shall make periodical visits to all the attached 
hostels and report on their sanitary condition, surroundings, 
cleanliness, and condition of dietary. 

IJ. He shall insist on the schools and hostels being 
whitewashed and cleaned every six months or year. 

Method of Inspecting Pupils. — The medical insjicctor 
should have a routine method of conducting physical ex- 
aminations. As the child enters the room, the inspector notes 
his gait and in a low tone asks his name and age, and by the 
promptness or otherwise of the answer forms a rough idea 
of the condition of the hearing and sometimes of the men- 
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tality. He observes any abnormalities of structure, differ- 
ences between the two sides of the body, facial expression, 
etc He notes the colour of the skin, presence of jaundice, 
anremia or any form of* rash. The mouth and throat are next 
examined ; the presence of an odour indicates uncleanliness 
of the mouth, carious teeth or naso-pharyngeal catarrh ; 
mouth breathing or signs of nasal obstiuction are also noted 
Eyes arc inspected for any inflammation, presence of strabis- 
mus or ptosis. After obtaining all the possible data, the hear- 
ing and vision should be examined in detail The examination 
of the eyes should have special attention, as no other organ 
of the body bears a greater influence on the child’s welfare. 
Children suffering from word-blindness, word-deafness, and 
moral imbecility demand special provision for education. 

The following points should be noted in the schedule 
during the medical inspection of each child : — 

I. General Infoiination : 

Name— age — sex — addi ess— nationality. 

Name ot sciiool — dale of inspection — (lass. 

Measniement— height — weight — niiti if ion— cleanliness — clothing. 

II Peisonal Histoi v : 

Pievions illness (befoie admission) from infections dis(‘ase 

Vaccination — i e-vaccination—tamily histoi y — (a,nyt hing sp(‘CiaU 
e.g tuhmcniosis) 

111. Spec ial Condition • 

Teeth— nose — thioat (tonsils, adenoids, etc.) —eye — vision— eai — 
heai ing— s[)(‘ech —mentality 

IV^ Diseases oi Defoi unties : 

Heart — lungs — spleen— liver — skin — amemia — malana -tnbei- 
cnlosis — i ickets— spec>ial discaise and defonnitn‘s (scinint, talip(‘S, 
haielip. stunted giowth, defoi med chest, etc ) 

Medic'al Oflicei's Signatiiie : 

(Jencnal Obseixation : 

Diiections to paients or teacher with u*gaid to diet, exeicise, hoiii s 
of study, c Ic‘anliness, etc 

Action taken upon the Detection of a case of Infectious 
Disease. — A pupil suffering from a contagious disease, whe- 
ther latent or mild, should be immediately excluded from 
the school. In cases of diphtheria, measles, mumps or wlioop- 
ing cough, the class should be inspected for more cases, and 
smears of the throat taken for diphtheria bacilli of the 
children seated nearest to the infected child. If the scholar 
is treated at home, the other children in the house must bo 
excluded from school until the child recovers and the house 
is disinfected. This precaution is particularly necessary in 
case of small-pox, cholera, measles, whooping cough and 
diphtheria. 

The school authorities should insist on the production of 
a medical certificate by the scholar during admission, and 
also when he joins the school after a vacation. This should 
clearly mention occurrence or not of any infectious disease 
either in the scholar or in any member of the household 
within three weeks. 
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The following table gives a suininary of regulations 
regarding the exclusion of children suffering from infectious 
diseases or living in the same house. 


Diseases. 

Cholera 


Diphtheria 


Aieasles 


IViiinips 


(due ken-pox 
Small-pox 
Tiibeie ulosis 


Whoo[)ing 

(d)iigli 

Influenza 
Rinjyw oim 
Sealiies 
Ophth.dinia 
Trachoma 


I Exclusion of children 
infected 

. . i Cntil discharged from 
I hospital or certified 

as tree from infec- 
I tion. 

! 2 fo 4 weeks after 
discharge from hos- 
' pital. If treated at 

lioine same period 
supported hy brie- 
fer lological examina- 
tion. 

4 eeks 


. . weeks 


Until scabs fall off. 

Sam(‘ as in choleia. 

1 Exclude if accom- 
p.uiied bv cough 
and expei toration 

() weeks or as long as 
cough lemains. 

1 2 to 3 weeks. 

1 

. Until certified as cured 

I I 


Exclusion of children 
living in tlie same house. 

Until affer 7 days from 
the date certified 
by H. O. that the 
house is free from 
infection. 

Same as above, or 
2 weeks or until 
liacteriological ex- 
amination shows 
negative results 


Over 7 i/ears— exclude 
for 3 weeks those 
who attend infant 
school, or xvho have 
not had the disease. 

21 days 
from date of onset 
of fhe last case. 

3 weeks only those who 
ha\ e not had the 
disease. 

Infants for 2 weeks. 

Same as in choleia. 

Not to be excluded. 


2 weeks for all except- 
ing those xvho had 
the disease. 

10 days. 

1 

1 

) Not to be excluded. 

I 

1 


CoXSTEUiriMON OK SoiIOOE BuiLDINlkS 

The Building. —This must be in a healthy locality and 
convenient to get at ; it should not be near to railroads, 
factories or mills It should have ample open space 

The building proper should preferably be two-storied. 
Where space admits, a school should contain, besides its class 
rooms and administrative offices, a common room, and a 
gymnasium. One room should be set apart for the work of 
the medical inspector. 

If there be a basement, it should be of sufficient height 
for light and air to penetrate every part of it, and should 
never be used as a storehouse for refuse. 

Sanitary Conveniences. — Ample provision should be 
made for privies and urinals ; one set for each storey. The 
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urinal should bo constructed of slate or stone, properly 
flushed by constant running water. Closets and urinals 
should be suthcient to meet the demands of the number of 
students in the school. These should be in the proportion 
of 5 of each for every 100 students They should be located 
outside the main building, or may be in a detached portion 
connected with the main building by an overhead bridge. 
In any case these should not be too near the class room. 
Water-closets should be of such a nature as will allow of 
easy scrubbing and be provided with an automatic flush. 
Arrangements should be made for a supply of water for 
washing, and proper receptacles provided for the purpose, 
which must be kept clean. In village schools privy arrange- 
ments must be made with all sanitary precautions and a 
sweeper engaged to clean the privy after each visit The 
disposal of nightsoil must be attended to Special care 
should be taken to protect the well or the tank from being 
polluted by indiscriminate use through carelessness of the 
students or the servants. Where funds would permit scpitc 
tank latrines should be installed. There must be a separate 
wash-room adjoining the bathroom, and children should be 
taught to use it for cleansing hands and face after play or 
a visit to the closet. If tap water is available, an ordinary 
porcelain basin with run-off to the sewer should be installed. 
In the absence of this, ordinary enamel basins with the 
water-supply in buckets should be provided. 

Water Supply. — Special attention should be paid to the 
water-supply for drinking pur])oses. In villages where 



Fig. 152.— Drinking Fountain. 

there is no public water-supply, the purity and suitability 
of water for drinking purposes must be carefully ascertained. 
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The tank or the well should be inspected and a sample of 
water taken for chemical and bacteriological examination 
If Avater is preserved in vessels, it must be under cleanly 
conditions and steps should be taken to protect the water 
from pollution The use of the same cup or glass by different 
individuals should be prevented, unless these can be cleaned 
each time after use. It is better to drink direct from the 
tap. Special ‘‘drinking fountains” (Fig. 152) may be in- 
stalled whenever possible to prevent drinking from the same 
gflass In villages a special tank or a deep well should be 
reserved for drinking purposes and properly guarded to pre- 
vent contamination A deep tube- well with a hand-pump 
is quite convenient and useful. Where funds arc not avail- 
able the only way to avoid water-borne diseases amongst the 
scholars would be to have the water first clarihed by the use 
of alum and then boiled and kept in clean vessels 

Class Rooms. — These should be large and cheerful The 
minimum floor space for each pupil should be 15 sq ft. 
Faulty lighting, ventilation, or sitting arrangements may 
directly cause many defects ; and the school ins])ector should 
see that school conditions may not be responsible for any of 
the defects in children Every part of the school room should 
be fully lighted. The light should always come from the left 
or from above and the children should face a blank wall. 
Light from the front Avill be dazzling to the eyes, and light 
from behind is not pleasant to the teacher, it causes a shadow 
of each scholar to fall on his work The windows should be 
so placed as to light every table evenly and sufliciently. 
Receptacles with carbolized sawdust or some antiseptic fluid 
should be placed in the class rooms and other places for 
spitting, etc Students and teachers should be strictly 
warned against spitting indiscriminately 

Seats and Desks — The most important articles of furni- 
ture from the health point of view are the seats and desks. 
The seating arrangement is of great value inasmuch as faulty 
benches often give rise to certain orthopaedic defects. In 
most schools the child is adjusted to the benches and the 
tables, wit h the result that in most of the seats it is impos- 
sible for the child to assume a comfortable and correct 
posture. Seats should be arranged parallel with one another 
and at right angles with the windows Ordinarily desks 
should be 15 to 18 inches broad Avith a slope of 15^ for 
writing and 15^ for reading The height of the child should 
be the only consideration for choosing desks and benches, 
and therefore adjustable ones are best suited; so that every 
desk may be accurately adjusted to the requirements of the 
boys. They should not be too high nor too Ioav, nor too near or 
too far from each other. There must be suflicient room 
beloAv the desk for the knees, and the desk should be low 
enough for the elbow and forearm to rest comfortably without 
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bending the back. When this is not possible the following 
sizes recommended by Priestley Smith should be installed : — 



Fk;. ]5:» — Pomtiox tor Fkc. ir)4 — Fokrec^t Position 

Writing in a Ih.rs Desk in a Minus Desk 


( 

j Height of 
scliolai 

j 

1 

Height of seat 
tioiii fiooi 

Width of 
seat 

! Heiglit of desk 
^ and hack fioni 
seat 

1 21 to I feet 

1 

1 13 niches 

10 Indies 

j 

1 8 niches 

i 4 to 41 .. ' 

1 

14J M 

11 


I 41 to 5 

It) 

12 

OJ 

, 5 to 51 ., 

18 

1 

13 

101 


The construction of the back-rest is very important, and 
it should support the spine in the lumbar region in all posi- 
tions. Any support above the hollow of the back is unneces- 
sary and encourages the slouching position The distance 
between the seat and the desk should be such that the 
scholar may read or write on it without leaning forward 
more than a little and without entirely losing the support of 
the back. It follows, therefore, that unless the desks and 
the benches are constructed with full regard to the above 
points there is possibility of defect in sight, injurious effects 
as to jiosture and wrong habits of carriage. 

Desks are classified into three varieties depending upon 
their relationship to the seats, viz — 

1. The “Plus’’ desk. In this type there is a space be- 
tween the edge of the seat and a vertical line from the desk. 

2. The “Minus” desk Here the vertical line falls on 
the seat. 
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3. The desk. Here the vertical line from the 

desk touches the ed^e of the seat 



z^Fto orss PLUS crsK minus desk 


Fig IT)."). - Relation oe seat to Desk. 

The desk should be of the ^‘minus’’ type and the height 
of the seat so adjusted that the thighs of the scholar are 
horizontal, legs remain vertical and the feet rest flat on the 
floor. 

Posture — Every care should be taken to prevent the 
scholar Iroin acquiring physical defects in schools. Posture^ 
in sitting therefore is important. A too much stooping 
posture leads to myopia, contracts the chest and interferes 
with respiration. It puts an extra strain on tlie heart, and 
causes curvature of the spine 

Ventilation. — Class rooms must be freely ventilated The 
air may become vitiated by the respiration of the students 
and teachers, by the fermentation and putrefaction of animal 
or vegetable organic matter, by dry excreta, and dirt 
from shoes. Cxorins of communicable diseases located in 
the respiratory tract of the students are added to tlu' ex- 
haled matter These germs and dust particles adhere to the 
moist mucous membrane of the respiratory tract, throat and 
mouth, and may later reach the lungs, if not removed by the 
excretions of those organs For each scholai about 200 
cubic feet of space. 15 square feet of floor space, and 1500 
to LSOO cubi(‘ feet of fresh air ]>er hour may be taken as an 
average requirement. Play-grounds serve the double pur- 
pose of allowing space around a school for light and air, and 
furnishing the necessary means for the children to obtain 
exercise and pleasure out of doors. 

School Hostels — There are two kinds of hostels generally 
known as ^‘licensed” and ^hinlicensed.” The licensed ones 
are under the control of the University, or the school or the 
college authorities. The unlicensed ones are Avithout any 
control whatsoever According to the last University Commis- 
sion Report (1919) during the j^ear 1916-17, as many as 1,<S96 
students were living in unlicensed houses in (Calcutta The 
hostels should be periodically visited by the medical inspec- 
tor, and no student should be allowed to live in any unlicens- 
ed hostel. In addition to the inspection of general sanita- 
tion with regard to water-supply, privies, Avater-closets, 
drainage and ventilation, the medical inspector should keep 
an eye on the food. This is of vital importance to the health 
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of the present generation of students. Most of the students 
are sickly, ill-nourished and dyspeptic. The unfavourable 
conditions of health and physiciue of the students are due to 
underfeeding, lack of exercise, had living conditions, and 
improper diet. The medical inspector should also see that 
every student acquires a habit of eating at regular hours, 
and takes enough outdoor exercise. 

The building should be constructed on sanitary lines so 
that each room may have ample provision for cross ventila- 
tion Each room should be big enough to accommodate two 
boys with a floor space of at least 60 sq ft. per head It 
should not be crammed with furniture. One bed, one chair 
and a table for each scholar are all that is re([uired. A shelf 
or an almirah may be supplied The lighting is always 
faulty where there is no provision for gas or electricity 
Hanging lamps are convenient and more desirable than table 
lamps as the glare of the light aftects the eyes. Every hostel 
should possess a common room and one or more dining halls 

The kitchen should be in a detached portion separated 
from the main building. The garbage sliould not be thrown 
at random but collected in proper rece])tacles. 

The drains, etc., should be ])roperly flushed and kept 
clean There must be a siiflicient number of privies or water- 
closets and urinals. 

Every hostel should have suflicient open space, and wher- 
ever xiossible, be provided witli an open lawn where the 
scholars can have outdoor games and spend the evening in 
the open air 

Administration. — The power of medical inspection of 
schools and attached hostels should be vested in a Board 
under the control of the University or the Director of Public 
Health All the medical insjiectors should bo under this 
Board. Where a large number of inspectors is re([uired, as 
in Calcutta, it is necessary to have one or two supervisors 
under one director The director will have to supervise the 
work of all inspectors and success will largely depend upon 
the eflicicncy and skill of tlie director. He must have execu- 
tive ability combined with a thorough knowledge of the 
subject of medical inspection, and be a good disciplinarian 
capable of directing wisely. 

The director should outline a practical system of inspec- 
tion, which must be simple and not burdened with too much 
clerical work He should see that there is uniformity in 
work, and visit the schools and the hostels occasionally. 

The chief difliculties are administrative rather than 
educational or scientific, and the feelings and prejudices of 
the parents have to be considered. A new element has to 
be introduced into the school life with the least possible 
disturbance and inconvenience. In the case of school 
hygiene, two departments of public administration will have 
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to be brought into organic connection, those of public health 
and of public education 

THK BENGAI. MUNKdPAL ACT, 1932 

Sec. 39G.— Empowers the Eoenl Government to make rules— 

(d) Pioviding for the sanitary inspection ot all scliools and 
colleges and lor the medical inspection of children immediafely before 
or at the time of, or as soon as possible after, their admission to a 
])i unary or secondaiy school and on such other occasions as the Local 
Goveinment may direct, and aiithorisiiij^ flie Commissioneis to make 
such arrangements as the Local Goveinment may approve, for attend- 
ing to the health and physical condition of the childien educated in 
such schools. 

Rules regarding Sanitary Inspection of Schools and Colleges 
and Medical Inspection of School Children 

Sanitary Inspection of Schools and Collecjes. 

1. For the purposes of these rules ‘‘Health (311iceC’ shall include 
any legistered medical practitioner ap])Ointed by the Municipal 
(hjinniissioneis. 

2 The Health Officer or Sanitaiv Inspector sliall inspect eveiy 
educational institution situated within the municipality. 

3. Betoie visiting any institution such officer shall give thiee 
clear days^ notice to the princijial oi head teacher, stating the time 
and date of his pioposed visit. 

4- Such inspections shall be cariiiMl out at least once eveiy yeai. 
In addition to such inspections the Health Officer may pay suijirise 
visits Avithout notice fioni time to time. 

5 Such inspections shall be cairied out in respect of {a) sunound- 
ings, (h) playgiounds, (c) accommodation, (d) light, (e) ventilation 
(/) Avatei-su|’)plv, {(j) cleansing and consei v.incy, (h) sanitaiy 
ariangements, (/) class equipment, 0) dormitoiy and hostel airange- 
ments 

(). The Health Ollicer or Sanitary Inspector shall compile and 
submit befoie the 3Lst January every veai an annual lepoit of all 
sanitary inspections ot educational institutions carried out by him 
dining the pieceding calendai year. 

Meitical Inspection of School Clnldien 

7 The Health Officer shall medically inspect ca eiy child reading 
in a ])rimaiy or secondaiy school within the municipality on thiee 
separate occasions — 

(a) tiist, as soon as possible after admission to the school — 
up to the age ot eight years (entrant) , 

(h) second, between the ages of nine and thirteen years (intei- 
mediate) ; 

(c) thud, at the age of fourteen years or more (leaver) : 

Piovided that a girl ol or above the age of nine years shall not 
be examined except by a female medical practitionei . 

8. Before visiting any such school, the Health Officer shall give 
seven clear days’ notice to the head teacher, stating the tune and 
date ot his pioposed visit in the manner pr<‘sciibed in Form No. J 
and the head teacher shall foitlnvith communicate the fact to the 
parent oi guardian of each child to be examined, in the manner 
prescribed in Foim No. 2. ^ , ,, 

The parent oi guardian shall also be requested to report rn the 
manner prescribed in Form No. 7 whether the child had any of the 
diseases mentioned in the form and also the cause of death, if any, 
of his or her parents. 
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9. As far as possible the medical inspection shall be conducted 
in a quiet room oi enclosure in the school premises. 

10. Kor the purpose ot medical inspection the Commissioners 
shall provide the lequisite apparatus including^ a wei<rhin^ macliine, 
a height standaid, a i oiler tape measure, a tongue depiessor, an 
aluminium or enamelled-iion basin, a tablet of soap, a clean towel, 
a bottle of disinfectant, an eyesight testing caid and coloured 
wool. 

11. Such medical inspections shall be earned out with the follow- 
ing objects, viz. — (a) ascertainment ot the actual health conditions 
ot the school going population -such as height, av eight, nutrition, 
mental condition, (6) eaily recognition of undiscovered ailments and 
defects, physical and mental, (c) early lecognition of infections dis- 
eases and exclusion from attendance in school of children so affected, 
id) exclusion fioin physical eveicises and games of children unfit 
to take ])art in them. 

12. Befoie the arrival of the Health Officer the head teacher shall 
fill up 01 cause to be tilled up the schedule of information in lespect 
of each child. 

18. The lesults of medical inspection shall be lecoided by the 
Health Officei in Form No 8 and kept in the peisonal custody of 
the head teachei. Every child inspected shall be allotted a sepaiate 
form foi the pin pose. As soon as a foi in is complete oi is no longer 
requiied for medical inspection, ii shall be returned by the head 
teacher to the Health Officer 

14 At the conclusion of the medical inspection, the Health Officer 
shall, in the niannei pi escribed in Foim No. 4 or 5 as the case may be, 
notify the paients or guaidians of those childien, who, in his 
opinion, lequiie medical aid 

1> 'fhe Health Officer shall compile and submit thiough the 
Ohairmaii to tin* Diiector of Fiiblic Health and to the Dnector of 
Public Instruction b(*f()re the 8lst danuaiy every yeai, an annual 
repoit of all such medical inspections earned out by him dining the 
preceding calendar year. 

School chines and folloic-iip ivoik 

IG Wlierever possibh* the Oommissioners shall establish school 
idinics in dispensaiies or other convenient ])laces foi the ti (*atment 
of ininot ailments discovered during medical inspection of school 
childieii. 

17 The Health Ofiic(‘i may make adeiiuate aiiangements foi the 
following-up cases notified under rule 14 to paients or guaidians of 
childien tot home tieatnient. 


FOKM No. 1. 

To 

The Head Teachei of 
I )ear Sir, 

1 propose making a medical inspection of the children in this school 
on fiom to and to 

You aie requested to kee}) in readiness punctually at tiie .ibove hours 
ten childien and their lespective schedules duly filled up on youi 
part 

Popy forwarded to the Inspector of Schools. 

Health Officei . 


FORM No 2. 

School. 

To the Par(‘nt oi Ouardian of 

The Health Officer is about to make a medical inspection of the 
children ot this school and will examine your child on at 

oVIock This inspection offers a valuable opportunity for the early 
discovery of ailments and defects which, if neglected, may gieatly 
interfere with the chikFs progress during school life and afterwards. 
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It is, thereforo, very importsint that you should make every effort 
to he present or send your repiesentative when he (or she) is being 
inspected. 

Head Teacher 


FORM No. 1. 

To the l^arent/Guardiaii ol 
Dear Su /Madam, 

I have to report that your child, a puiul m the 

school, IS in need of medical attention for 

: You are advised to consult a physician, hospital or 
dispeiisaiy without delay, and take such stejis as may be necessary to 
secuie pioper treatment. 

Health Officer 


FORM No. 5. 


Notice to Patents. 

19 

Name Age 

Addiess is oidered to discontinue 

attendance at school. 

Reason 

The disease mentioned is a contagious affection and liable to be 
tiansmitted to other children The child should recene prompt 
medical treatment and should retuin to school, with a ceitificate 
from a doctor stating that lie/she is free horn contagion. 


Health Officer, 

Oopy forwarded to the Inspectoi of Schools. 


FORM No 7. 

19 

Dear Sir or Mnd.ini, 

Would yon kindly put a cross mark against any of the following 
items if voiii child has had the 

complaint, mentioned ? Also lill up the last item, if necessary 

.\Ieasles, whooping cough, diphtheiia, dysenteiy, ilieumatism, 
malaria, small-po\, convulsions, glands in neck, chionic cough and 
cold, ])leurisy, imeunionia, iheumatic fever, beri-beii, chronic 
diarrho'a, ha*mo[)tysis, epistaxis, woiins, any other seiious illness 
If paient is dead, please state cause to the best of your knowledge 
Father died tioiii 
Mothei died from 

Not(3 — Tlie pupil shall letiun this post-caid to the undoisigiicd attei it is duly 
Idled in 


School 


Head Teach e ) . 



CHAPTER XXIV 

MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 

Vital statistics relating to Maternity and Child Welfare 
in India are not completely accurate but the ligures given in 
the report of the Public Health Commissioner are suflicient 
evidence of the importance of instituting schemes for the 
protection of the liealth of the mother and her child in India. 
Out of 0,578,711 registered deaths in British India in 1935 
no less than 2,818,009 or 13 p c. occurred under the age of 
5 years : 21 p c. occurred under 1 year and 19 p.c. under 5 
years ; the corresponding ligures for England and Wales were 
7.1 p c and 2 1 p.c respectively. To these totals a further 
180,000 to 200,000 maternal deaths arising out of childbear- 
ing must be added together with some 100,000 still-births and 
a very large but unestimated number of fietal deatlis due to 
miscarriages and abortions. The picture is not yet complete. 
Maternal and infantile mortality rates alone do not represent 
the only adverse occurrences resulting from pregnancy and 
labour A Departmental Committee which studied this 
quevstion in England and Wales in 1931-32, estimated that 
from 28 p.c to 35 p c. of women were damaged as a result of 
cliildbearing and that in many cases the damage was irre- 
coverable. Applying this English rate for disability to India, 
approximately 3 million women annually suffer either per- 
manent or temporary injury from the after-effects of preg- 
nancy and labour. 

The immediate adverse results are delayed convalescence, 
anxiety and expense. The more remote structural and func- 
tional defects include sterility, displacements, tistuhe, damage 
to liver or kidneys and a hastening of the pathological 
processes in tuberculosis and heart disease Chronic pelvic 
inilammation is a very common and very disabling inlirmity 
leading to lifelong diminished capacity and unhappiness, 
less tangible evil but not without inlluence on the health and 
happiness of the home and the family. 

Infantile Mortality 

The infant mortality rate in India in 1935 was 104 per 
1000 registered births as against 57 in England and Wales. 
Urban rates are on the whole higher than rural, the Calcutta 
ligures for the years 1933-35 being 266, 255, 235 respectively. 
No such substantial improvement in the infant mortality in 
India has occurred as is evident in England and Wales where 
the rate fell from 154 in 1900 to 57 in 1 935. The correspon- 
ding ligures for India are 230 and 164 and the downward 
trend can be in large measure credited to improvement in the 
registration of births. 
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Of the infant deaths, 47 p c. occur during the first month 
of life, chiefly in the first week. Neonatal deaths, or deaths 
within the first 4 weeks result from injury during labour or 
diminished capacity for survival consequent on adverse con- 
ditions oi}erative on the mother during pregnancy. Deaths 
during the first month have so far proved less amenable to 
control than later deaths. Adequate prenatal care and better 
midwifery offer the greatest hope of improvement in the 
number of deaths from developmental conditions, birth in- 
juries, prematurity, debility, convulsions and tetanus. These 
clinical causes account for 38 p.c. of infant deaths in 
Calcutta. 

The principal causes of deaths after the first month are 
respiratory diseases and gastro-enteritis. Deaths from one 
month to a year are a sensitive index of the hygienic and 
social circumstances of an area. Maternal mismanagement 
and neglect or ignorance of the precautions which must be 
taken to safeguard the health of the child are the outstand- 
ing adverse factors and these in turn are closely related to 
illiteracy and poverty. Urbanisation, bad housing, defective 
sanitation and high birth rates are definitely prejudicial, 
while sex and birth order, climate and geographical position 
have an undoubted influence Artificially fed babies in India 
have a much diminished chance of survival Social customs, 
such as early marriage, purdah, and religious fatalism which 
precludes the taking of precautions are influencing factors, 
though it IS not easy to assess the relative importance of 
these interacting conditions Control of the later deaths as 
distinct from the neonatal deaths lies in the institution of 
schemes for the education of the mother in the upbringing 
of her children together with the sanitary control of the 
environment and food supply, scientific study and investiga- 
tion of infant hygiene and diseases. Improved medical 
education and eilucation of the public generally are also 
likely to secure reduction in the infant mortality rates. 

Maternal Mortality 

The maternal mortality in England and Wales from 
puerperal causes was 3.80 per 1000 live births and 3.65 
per 1 000 live and still-births in 1936 ; including non-puerperal 
deaths or deaths from diseases associated with childbearing 
the rate Avas 4.71 per 1000 live and still-births. For India 
as a whole no reliable figure can be given. Megaw as the 
result of analysis of figures collected by means of a 
questionnaire estimated the rate to be 24.5 per 1000 
registered births. Mudaliyar’s investigation of maternal 
deaths in Madras city in 1931-32 yielded the rate of 16.6 per 
1000 registered births but Mudaliyar considers the rate to 
understate the position. In an inquiry in Calcutta in 1935-36 
Neal found the rate to be 24.5. For various reasons mainly 

40 
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connected with imperfect registration of births and deaths 
these rates are not strictly accurate, nor are they com- 
parable with rates for Western countries owing to variations 
in the methods of computation, differences in the classifica- 
tion of the causes of death and the fallacies in the registra- 
tion of tigures for births and deaths The rates are, however, 
suflicient indication of the serious risk to the mother from 
childbearing in India Additional evidence in support is 
available from Table I showing the male and female death 
rates at specific ages in Calcutta. 

Table I 


Male and Female Death Rates at Scecuto Ages in Fvl(t;tta 




1 

1 1 






Total 

Ages 

1-5 

5-10 AO-l.") ’ 15-20 J20-3 0 

' ' i 

30-40 

40-50 

50-60 

GO 

deaths. 

Male 

1 

34.7 

19 3 12 2 7.9 

18 0 

10.0 

19 4 

42.7 

104.2 

18,922 

1 

Female 

2G.3 

17.5 14.0 14 0 

42 0 

28.2 

43 9 

5 5 

102.2j 

' 15,171 


The female deatli rates, contrary to the usual experience 
in the West, exceed the male death rates at all ages Irom 
10 to 50 The only major inlluence not common to both 
sexes is childbearing and its associated social customs and 
habits. 

Eural rates are considerably lower than urban rates. 
Whether the difference is real one or a fictitious difference 
due to errors in registration is at present uncertain. The 
poorer standard of midwifery in villages may be compensated 
by the better health and physi<(U(^ of the rural mothers, but 
the wide variation in rates for urban and rural areas is 
certainly not so overwhelmingly in favour of villages as is 
suggested by the figures at present available 

The factors influencing maternal mortality rates which 
are more easily assessible are the degree and nature of the 
antenatal care, the skill and knowledge of the attendant at 
delivery, the facilities for institutional midwifery, and the 
nature of any operative interference which may be neces- 
sary. First pregnancies and pregnancies after the fourth 
are attended with greater risk. The safest ages lie between 
20 and 30 years. Amongst the social conditions, the customs 
at delivery, the early age of marriage, the universality of 
marriage irrespective of fitness, and the dowry system must 
be added to those already listed as affecting infant mortality. 
The general physique of tlie mother, her diet, and the 
prevalence of disease are other important factors. Woman’s 
labour per se does not have any outstanding effect but the 
attendant evils of long hours, poverty, bribing and bad 
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liouslQg do exercise an adverse on the general health of the 
mother and conduce to high maternal and neonatal 
mortality rates. 

The puerperal causes of maternal deaths are given in 
Table II. 


Taule II 

Maternal Deaths tn ('alctjtta. Distrthution by Cause 
Neal, 19:{7 

Deaths due diicctly to chddbeaiiii^ 701 


Abortion (Septic) 

4.71 

p.c. 

„ (Nonseptic) 

0.57 

p.c, 

Ectopic, gestation 

0.80 

p.c, 

Othei accidents of pregnancy 

1.00 

p.c 

Hamioi ihage 

. 10.50 

p.c. 

Pueiperal sepsis 

31.95 

p c. 

Alluiniinuiia and convulsions 

17.97 

p c. 

Othei tovaunias 

2 1 

l).c. 

Thiombosis and embolism 

1.57 

p c. 

Accidents of laboui, shock 

3.71 

p.c 

Other conditions 

1 43 

p.c. 

Anaunia 

23.83 

p.c 


Deaths fioin associated diseases 180 


The main causes of maternal deaths in Calcutta are 
puerperal sepsis and antemia, which together account for 
oo p c of maternal deaths from puerperal causes Toxaemias 
accounting for 20 p.c. of deaths is third on the list. 
Other towns and rural areas of different geographical, 
climatic, industrial and social conditions will doubtless 
present a different picture but so far no information is 
available The control of maternal mortality and morbidity 
lies in the provision of adeipiate prenatal, natal and 
postnatal care for the mother, improved tiaining of medical 
students and midwives, researcli into the causes of maternal 
mortality and morbidity and greater co-oj^eration from use 
of the services by the community. 


Maternity and Child Welfare Schemes 

A complete ^Maternity and Child Welfare scheme includes 
the following services : — 

T. PRENATAL 

A Home Visitino • Midwife or health visitor. 

H Antenatal Clinic : Consultations— Special treatments, 

(a) Cential Dental, Venereal Disease. 

(b) Subsidiary Evtia nourishment -Educational Clas- 

ses and Denionstiations —Record Keep- 
ing. 

Antenatal Beds in Hospitals 
1). (Convalescent Homes 

H. INTRANATAL 

A. Domiciliary Midwieeky: Private midwife - Salaried midwife. 

(1 for 100 to 120 baths) 

B. Medical Advice: (leneral l^ractitionei —Consultant M. & 

(\ W. Doctor — Payment of DoctoCs 
fees. 
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r. Hospital Beds: Hospitals— Maternity Homes— Lying-in 

(a) Normal Wards. 

(b) Abnormal 

(1 per 80 to 100 births) 
il). Transport 

E. Supply of Sterilised Outfits 
F Home Helps 
( ir Maternity Benefits 
H. Laboratory Facilities 

III. POSTNATAL 

A. Home Visiting : Weekly, monthly, quarterly. 

B. Welfare Centre : Consultations — Tieatments, minor ailment,. 

(a) Infant (hinic special— Weighing and Bntlunfi^—Ex:tra 

(b) Toddler Clinic nourishment - Educational classes — 

(1 Health Visitor per Social Clubs— Record Keeping?. 

200-240 births) 

C. Babies Hospitals or Beds. 

D. Creches, Day Nurseries, Nursery Schools. 

E. Convalescent Homes. 

F. Postnatal Clinic for Mothers. 

G. Hospital Beds for Puerper4L Complications. 

H. Dai Training. 

TV. MIDWIFE SUPERVISION 

The object of maternity and child welfare is not only to 
reduce mortality and morbidity but more positively to im- 
prove the health and well-being of the individual mother, 
child and through them the health of the race. The func- 
tions of a welfare scheme are three-fold, to educate the 
mother in a way of life which will safeguard her own health 
and the health of her family ; to prevent disease , and to 
expand the sum total of knowledge of the geographical, 
climatic, social, economic, medical, hygienic and psycho- 
logical factors which influence maternal and child health 
No centre which is not fulfilling these three functions is 
contributing its maximum benefits to the community 

The basic service is the education of the mother in the 
care of her own health and the precautions to bo observed in 
the nurture of her children. The education of the mother 
begins with individual instruction in the homo by the health 
visitor. The health visitor is expected to visit each and 
every expectant mother, each and every infant once a month, 
and each child between 1 and 5 years once every 3 months. 
More frequent visits are desirable between the 3Gth and 
40th week of pregnancy and the first month of the infant’s 
life, the periods of maximum danger. Apart from 8 to 10 
visits to each expectant mother and 4 visits to every pre- 
school child, each infant should be visited 12 times in first 
year of life. During these twelve visits the health visitor 
has to teach the mother to observe the signs of normal 
development and departures therefrom, to manage breast 
feeding successfully, to supplement her own diet and to 
wean the child. She has to deal with vaccination, cloth- 
ing, bathing, teething, habit training and the prevention 
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of colds and minor dietetic disorders. She has to wean 
the mother away from adverse social customs and habits 
ingrained by centuries of tradition and practice, to instil 
into her the elements of home and environmental hygiene, 
family budgetting, storage of food, to lielp her to ameliorate 
social maladjustments, and to encourage and advise the 
mother on a whole host of general problems which will be 
brought up for her consideration as soon as she gains the 
confldcnce and trust of the family Apart from advice she 
has to demonstrate to the mother the preparation of suitable 
foods for the baby and to supervise the mother while she 
gains skill in carrying out treatments of minor ailments of 
the eye, ear or skin Obviously 12 visits to each baby are all 
too few for the ground to be covered and consolidated but 
even this entails a large number of visits The health 
visitor cannot do justice to any population producing more 
than 200 to 240 births per annum She then has under her 
care approximately 200 expectant mothers, 200 infants and 
600 to 700 pre-school children. 

The duties of the health visitor do not end with tlie care 
of the nursing and expectant mother and children up to the 
age of 5 years The tendency is to place upon one health 
visitor duties in connection with the school medical service, 
anti-tuberculosis, leprosy and venereal schemes, and the 
control of infectious diseases by notilication, inoculation 
and v^accination She is concerned with birth and death 
registration and acts as a voluntary reporter of sanitary 
defects in the home and the environment, her services in 
this connection are valuable and should be valued 

The second function of the maternity and child welfare 
scheme is to prevent disease by the early detection of minor 
departures from health and enhancing immunity to disease 
by general measures and by specilic measures including 
vaccination and inoculation. The detection of the earliest 
manifestations of ill health requires careful and meticulous 
observation of the development of the child, detailed record- 
ing and a very considerable degree of medical knowledge 
and acumen in the assessment of the cause Very often the 
signs and symptoms observed and recorded cannot be inter- 
preted until later developments make the position clearer, 
but the repetition of a similar clinical picture in other 
children or mothers enables a tentative diagnosis to be made 
and appropriate preventive measures to be instituted at an 
earlier date. Health visitors can make good observers but 
they do not have the medical knowledge required for inter- 
pretation of their ftndings ; for this purpose a doctor is 
essential. 

Research, the third function of the maternity and child 
welfare scheme is a vital and important duty of every wel- 
fare centre Most welfare centres maintain records of the 
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development of the pregnancy or the infant together with 
a considerable amount of data regarding social, economic, 
medical and environmental conditions which affect the health 
of the mother and her child but with a few notable excep- 
tions welfare centres in India do not make any use of the 
records in correlating cause and effect and on increasing the 
sum total of knowledge of the factors inlluencing health. 
An interest in detail and an inquiring nature are indispensible 
attributes' to tlie staff of the maternity and child welfare 
centre if they are to make any contribution to the control 
of disease Little improvement can be expected in the 
present position iintil fully trained health visitors are 
employed for routine work and until their energies are 
guided and directed along protitable lines by medical men 
and women with a ])revcntive outlook, and imbued with the 
spirit of scientific investigation 

Antenatal Care 

Antenatal care is only one aspect of the watchfulness 
exercised over the mother in her capacity as wife, expectant 
and nursing mother. Continuity of supervision is essential 
for sound work and the antenatal services cannot be di- 
vorced on one hand from the intranatal midwifery services 
and on the other from the infant and child welfare services 

Each expectant mother should be seen at least once a 
month by the health visitor or the midwife either at home 
or at the antenatal clinic. To enable the health visitor to 
^tudy environmental conditions and to give practicable 
advice and demonstration, a proportion of the visits should 
be to the home A minimum of three medical examina- 
tions are also required. The first complete medical examina- 
tion takes place in the early weeks of pregnancy to ensure 
that the woman is fit for the strain, to detect such abnor- 
malities as sy])hi]is, tuberculosis, early toxiemias and ame- 
mias, and to draw up for her an appropriate daily routine 
or to institute treatment. The main object of the second 
examination about the 32nd to 36th week of pregnancy is to 
diagnose the presentation, position and to carry out obstet- 
ric manipulations which may be necessary. The third 
examination about the 38th or 39th week is directed to the 
detection of any disproportion between the head and the 
pelvis A general review of the health of the mother and 
her mode of life accompanies each medical examination. 

Home conditions are not conducive to the carrying out of 
detailed examination of the mother. Provision is therefore 
generally made for antenatal clinics where the urine can be 
tested, the blood pressure taken, the weight of the mother 
and the development of the pregnancy recorded every month 
and the medical examinations arranged. The other activities 
of the antenatal clinic include special and venereal disease 
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treatment, the supply of extra nourishment, and maternity 
outfits. 

Ad hoc antenatal clinics are unnecessary and undesirable 
The clinic can be held at a maternity hospital or home, at a 
welfare centre or in the consulting room of the private 
jiractitioner Each type of clinic has a definite role in any 
scheme and specific duties to fulfil. The hospital clinic has 
the advantage that consultations with obstetric, Xh’ay and 
medical specialists are easy to arrange, admission to hospital 
is facilitated and continuity in care can be secured. The 
potential benefits of the hospital antenatal clinic are often 
diminished by placing the antenatal work in the hands of the 
most junior and less experienced of the house surgeons and 
by failure to secure continuity between the antenatal depart- 
ment and the wards. The disadvantages of the hospital clinic 
are overcrowding, distance from the homes of the patients, 
concentration on the diagnosis and treatment of disease 
instead of health, the absence of educative and follow-up 
work in the homes. The best use of hospital antenatal 
department is as consultative clinic to which all cases requir- 
ing special investigation of obscure conditions or treatment 
of definite disease can be sent by the subsidiary clinic at- 
tached to maternity homes and welfare centres Close co- 
operation between the different types of clinic can be main- 
tained by a system of duplicate record keeping, each centre 
.informing the other of the conditions observed and the 
advice given. 

Tlie advantages of the antenatal clinic at the welfare 
centre are that it is within easy reach of the area served, the 
staff is well known to the mothers, the equipment good and 
co-operation with midwives and dais practising in the area 
can be arranged. The drawbacks are that there is always a 
medical oflicer at the welfare centre and where there is one 
she is not always available for district midwifery. Continuity 
in care is thus lost. The educative and follow-up work of 
the centre clinic is generally far ahead of that of the 
maternity hospital The proper sphere of work of the 
subsidiary centre lies amongst normal expectant mothers or 
cases showing only slight abnormality ; all cases requiring 
treatment or admission to antenatal beds are to be referred 
to the central consultative clinic. 

To minimise the difficulties where the medical officer for 
maternity and child welfare is not available for district 
midwifery the recent tendency in England has been to staff 
the antenatal clinic whether maintained by voluntary or 
official agencies from a panel of general practitioners willing 
to undertake midwifery Provided the doctors are experi- 
enced obstetricians, interested in normal cases, prepared to 
keep detailed records and that the calls of their practice do 
not cause irregular attendance, a scheme so conducted can 
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give excellent results. In India the male doctor very often 
relies on the dai or midwife instead of the dai on the doctor 
and until the obstetric training of medical students as well 
as their training in preventive medicine is improved ante- 
natal clinics staffed by full time women medical officers for 
maternity and child welfare are likely to be more successful. 

The accommodation, staffing and equipment of the ante- 
natal clinic are considered in connection with the welfare 
centre. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has from time to time been 
expressed at what is regarded as the failure of antenatal care 
to reduce maternal mortality and morbidity and to prevent 
fietal deaths, and neonatal deaths and disabilities Ample 
evidence of the excellent results of adequate antenatal care 
is available and where failure has occurred it is in large 
measure due to the remedy never having been ])roperly 
applied. The care has been late, casual and perLinctory 
instead of early, regular and meticulous, the clinic has been 
entrusted to an inexperienced and junior medical officer; 
there has been lack of continuity of supervision, and inade- 
quate provision of antenatal beds and arrangements for in- 
stitutional and domiciliary midwifery. Apart from defects 
in the organisation of the services and the experience of the 
staff’, the negligence of the mother and her relatives in 
seeking and carrying out advice, the general poor physique 
and malnutrition of the mother and the neglect of mental 
hygiene during pregnancy are serious handicaps to the ante- 
natal services. 

Infant and Child Care 

Child Avelfare work is based on routine home 
Early notification of births to the medical officer of health 
and in turn through him to the health visitor greatly facili- 
tates home visiting. The birth lists provide an excuse for 
calling and a point of contact with the parents, they enable 
the health visitor to get in touch and give advice when it is 
most likely to be effective and before the child has been 
damaged, often irrevocably, by maternal mismanagement and 
ignorance. Early visiting also enables the health visitor to 
supervise either directly or indirectly the work of the dai or 
midwife and to intluence their methods and practice. 

In the more highly organised schemes in England and 
Wales a summary of the child’s health and development is 
made at the end of live years and forwarded to the school 
medical department who are responsible for the child’s 
health until school leaving age. 

Home visiting already described is the key service but if 
the health visitor has made her advice sufficiently valuable 
and has aroused in the mother a desire for greater knowledge 
the mother will want to consult her in the intervals between 
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the routine home visits. The Welfare Centre affords the 
necessary opportunity for further consultation, additional 
individual instruction by the doctor and the healtli visitor and 
the consolidation of individual instruction by more formal 
group teaching and demonstration. The centre allows of 
more economical use of a doctor’s services, greater facility for 
detailed examination, for weighing, bathing, and the supply 
of extra nourishment Bar and balance scales are absolutely 
essential for accurate work and for carrying out test feeds. 
No committee can afford to economise on this item of equip- 
ment. The treatment of minor ailments at welfare ceiilres 
may require some justidcation but if emphasis is placed on 
the acquisition of a skilled technique by the mother under 



supervision, treatment is essentially a preventive measure of 
considerable value. Special clinics for orthoj^iedic work, 
dental, and ultra-violet ray treatment may be added to the 
activities of the centre where the need is great 

The maternity and child welfare centre may be housed 
in a separate building, or combined with a school clinic or 
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community health centre from which all the health services 
of the area are conducted. Elaborate buildings are un- 
necessary but the following accommodation should be pro- 
vided : a waiting room and office, a consultation room and a 
weighing room where the health visitor can give advice. 
Bathrooms, storerooms, latrines are necessary and it is 
advantageous to have the staff quarters in close proximity 
to the centre. A large compound for use as adult and 
children’s playing grounds is a very great asset to the social 
side of the centre particularly where the mothers observe 
purdah and opportunities for exercise are few The plans 
illustrated are rather elaborate but can be modified to suit 
financial and special considerations. 

The Midwifery Services 

The midwifery services include provision for the pro- 
tection of motherhood during the antenatal, natal and post- 
natal periods. Two types of service are reipiired during the 
natal period, a domiciliary service in the homes and an 
institutional service. Hospital accommodation is needed for 
antenatal and postnatal complications, for abnormal labour 
and for normal labour in piimiparous and other mothers who 
elect to be confined m an institution Provision should be 
made on the basis of 1 bed for every 130 births in congested 
and urban areas. Hospitals require careful planning, 
adequate staffing and equipment and are relatively expensive 
to build and maintain No conclusive evidence has yet been 
put forward that hospital conditions make for the greater 
safety of the mother than is possible under domiciliary 
conditions 

Domtciharif midwtferij has the advantage of being less 
expensive and simpler to arrange. The limitations are 
that while it is safe for the normal confinement even where 
housing conditions are not ideal it is unsafe for even minor 
obstetric manipulations unless the room can be turned into 
a miniature hospital ward and adequate medical and nursing 
staff* employed. For domiciliary work one midwife for every 
100 births is needed to provide skilled attendance for all 
mothers In rural areas where distances are great and com- 
munications poor the provision should be more generous. 

In India the practice of conducting a domiciliary midwife 
service in connection with the maternity hospital or home 
has not been developed. This type of service gives excellent 
results in England and Wales The midwife has the whole 
resources of the hospital and its staff* behind her, her cases 
attend the antenatal clinic, abnormalities are eliminated 
from her practice, admission to hospital is facilitated where 
unexpected difficulties arise, she is supplied with a sterilised 
outfit and her knowledge is kept up to date by her contacts 
with hospital methods and practice. Quarters, and com- 
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panionship arc generally good, holidays, care in sickness 
and relief during rush periods and an adequate salary can 
be easily arranged. An additional advantage is the oppor- 
tunity afforded to medical students and pupil mid wives of 
gaining under supervision experience in domiciliary mid- 
wifery. A midwife service run in conjunction with a wel- 
fare centre offers similar but less complete advantages and 
gives satisfactory results. 

Mulwives employed by local authorities and voluntary 
organisations in India are free from anxiety with regard to 
a sullicient livelihood and occasionally benefit from provident 
fund, sick relief and settled holidays but unless ancillary 
services are provided and the midwife works in close co- 
operation with the antenatal clinic, the maternity hospital 
or home and the medical staff*, the results achieved are less 
successful. 

Midwives working privately independently often in 
compilation with a salaried staff, whose services are given 
free, lead a precarious existence. They tend to accept more 
cases than they can do justice to in order to earn a living 
wage or alternatively midwifery becomes a secondary 
profession and is undertaken merely to eke out the earnings 
of a husband or from another occupation. Contacts with 
clinics and hospitals are exceptional, no supervision is at 
present possible and the practice of the independent mid- 
wife is therefore only rarely conducive to the safety and 
well-being of the mother. 

Medical and consultant aid, transport arrangements and 
maternity outfits are essential to a complete domiciliary 
midwifery service and other auxiliary services which should 
be provided are given in the complete scheme 

Organisation 

Economic considerations make it impracticable for most 
local authorities in India to inaugurate or complete a 
universal scheme for maternity and child Avelfare for the 
area administered. Selection must therefore be exercised. 
Whether the midwifery services, antenatal work or infant 
and child welfare is first established will deyjend on local 
circumstances and needs. The actual starting point is not 
of much moment, the important thing is to have a definite 
and complete plan from which an ideal scheme can be built 
up as opportunity arises. 

Financial stringency may not only determine the scope 
of the service but also its extent. Maternity and child 
welfare is essentially educative and more eff'ective work can 
be done and more rapid progress made amongst a middle 
class population who can appreciate teaching and who have 
the leisure and means to apply it in practice. The first need 
of the very poor is food and clothing, not education, and they 
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are further handicapped by a bad sanitary environment and 
lack of tradition. Intensive work in a limited area also 
gives better results than diffuse and spasmodic visiting over 
a wide district. 

In India there are approximately 800 welfare centres or 
less than 1 for every 10,000 births. Local schemes are 
administered by voluntary or official committees or more 
rarely by a combination of the two The municipal com- 
mittees of Delhi and New Delhi have well organised 
maternity and child welfare schemes staffed by medical 
women, health visitors and trained dais or midwives 
Institutional midwifery is, however, provided almost exclu- 
sively by voluntary hospitals. In Calcutta on the other 
hand the Corporation maintains 5 municipal maternity 
homes and a staff* of 5 doctors, 27 midwives for domiciliary 
midwifery. Child welfare work in Calcutta is mainly in the 
hands of voluntary organisations. 

Provincial schemes also are organised by the Public 
Health Department, by voluntary organisations aided in 
some cases by Government grants-in-aid, or the types may 
exist side by side with a varying degree of co-ordination 
and unity In Madras and the Punjab the public health 
departments are taking an ever increasing responsibility 
for the direction of the services administered by local 
bodies. The only body working on an all-India basis is the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian Ked 
Cross Society which acts as a central office for the collection 
and dissemination of information on all matters aff'ecting 
the welfare of women and children throughout India. 



CHAPTEE XXV 

VILLAGE SANITATION 

The question of improving the sanitation in villages is a 
problem which is engaging much attention at the present 
moment. An efficient sanitary campaign has to be under- 
taken before any good result can bo expected, and this can 
only be attained by a concerted action by both the public 
and the sanitary authorities. Most of the villages are not, a& 
a rule, controlled by municipalities, but District Boards and 
Union Boards are responsible for the improvement of sanita- 
tion and public health, and in most cases their funds are not 
sufficient to undertake an elaborate scheme. 

For the improvement and development of villages, the 
Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1885 (modified up ta 
1st Sept , 1933) has been passed, which applies to all parts 
of Bengal not under the control of a municipality. 

The insanitary condition of the villages is responsible for 
most of the deaths from preventable diseases, chiefly malaria 
and the water-borne ones. This is due mainly to the ignorance 
of the people about the elementary principles of hygiene, to 
their bad and insanitary habits which have become almost a 
part of their nature, and to the general apathy of the 
educated and the well-to-do, who take no initiative and 
very often migrate to towns and other healthy places As 
a result of all this the villages are left in a very neglected 
condition, and the poor are left to take care of themselves. 
One must realise that without the co-operation of the people, 
efforts of sanitarians to improve the sanitary condition of 
villages must perforce be inoperative The introduction of 
a Public Health Act, which should make the administration 
of sanitary law uniform, universal and imperative throughout 
Bengal, deserves serious consideration. 

The creation of a public health organisation for improve- 
ment of the health condition in the rural areas is receiving 
special attention from the Government of Bengal. This con- 
templates dividing the province for the purpose into units or 
circles, coinciding with the fhana ; each unit to comprise 
roughly about 100 square miles. These Eural Public Health 
Circles, as they are called, will be under a Sanitary Inspec- 
tor or a Health Assistant, and their work will be controlled 
by the District Health Officer under the District Board. The 
primary aim of these health units will be the prevention of 
disease by securing information of the conditions existing in 
the area, and to take immediate measures against cholera, 
small-pox, enteric fever, and other infections that may frona 
time to time occur in these areas. The health assistant or the 
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sanitary inspector will look to the sanitary condition of the 
bazaar or haf, attend melas, and examine and take samples of 
food suspected to have been adulterated. They will purify 
water ot‘ tanks and wells when contaminated and carry out 
disinfection in the case of any infectious disease They will 
try to discover the incidence of kala-azar, malaria, tuber* 
culosis, leprosy, and of venereal disease, and adopt measures 
for the prevention of their spread. Attention will be paid 
to child welfare work by training dais, and by inspecting 
village schools to examine the physical condition of the 
students Finally efforts will be made to educate the villagers 
by health lectures, demonstrations, etc., with some know- 
ledge of the elements of hygiene. 

Any scheme for the improvement of the sanitation in 
villages should embrace the following : — 

1 Mass education. 

2. Housing accommodation 

3. Provision ol a good water-supply. 

4. Etlicient conservancy. 

5 Protection against malaria and the water-borne 
diseases. 

1. Mass Education. — This is of primary importance 
inasmuch as upon this the efliciency of any sanitary measure 
deiiends. No matter how perfect the measures might be. if 
the people are not educated enough to appreciate the 
advantages of such measures those are most likely to fail. 
The peojile should be convinced that most of the diseases 
from which the villagers suffer are iireventable, and there- 
fore thousands of lives can be saved annually, and that the 
greater the co-operation the easier is the task and cheaper 
is the cost of such ])revention. The people can be educated 
by organising popular lectures, preferably illustrated by 
lantern slides, and pointing out to them the dangers of insani- 
tary habits. They should be told of tb(‘. harmful effects of 
overcrowding, of dust and disease, and of the measures 
necessary to prevent infantile mortality Easy means of 
avoiding preventable diseases can very well be illustrated, 
and the effects of bad ventilation, insanitary surroundings, 
and pollution of water should be impressed on them forcibly. 
The different preventive measures should be drawn up in 
such a manner as will make them easily workable. 

A primer in sim])le language, for the purpose of dis- 
seminating elementary knowledge in hygiene, may with ad- 
vantage be introduced in the village schools The Primary 
Education Bill of Bengal is calculated to remove some of the 
defects by making education compulsory to all children. 

2. Housing Accommodation —In villages the majority 
of the houses are huts made of split bamboo jilastered with 
earth and without sufficient provision for proper ventilation. 
<Jattle and other domestic animals are often kept in the 
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same room where food is generally stored or perhaps cooked. 
In the construction of these huts the earth is dug out from 
the neighbouring land, which forms a hollow and eventually 
becomes tilled with dirty water, and forms a breeding place 
for mosquitoes, and not infrequently this water is used for 
washing and other domestic i)urposes. People sliould be 
taught to build sanitary huts, and model bustees should be 
built to set an example. 

A description regarding the proper construction of huts 
in towns has already been given (see page 153), but the 
following details will be found useful in case of villages. 
Each hut should contain two rooms, a kitchen and a small 
courtyard surrounded by a wall Whenever possible there 
should be a verandah round the hut. It should be built 
on a plinth at least one foot high The room sliould be 
15 ft. x]2 ft. and 12 ft high Each room should have two 
windows 3 ft. x 2 ft. placed opposite to each other and open- 
ing direct into the open air. If there is a privy it should be 
situated at one end of the courtyard away from rooms and 
kitchen, and built according to an approved plan. The trap- 
door should be easily accessible and the latrine must be kept 
clean by daily removal of all excreta. The lloor of the huts 
sliould be made with some impermeable material, preferably 
cement plastered 

3. Water Supply. — This is anothor great problem in 
villages not provided with public Avater-supply, where conse- 
([uently Avater for drinking and cooking purposes is drawn 
from any source available, such as rivers, tanks, wells, etc., 
which are usually very highly contaminated from being used 
for all purposes. Wells are constructed without any regard 
to sanitary hws, and are sunk too close to privies or drains, 
and the interior not made Avater-tight by cement coating, 
Avith the result that olfensive matter gains admission into 
the Avater and makes it foul. 

In some parts of India the wells are provided Avith steps 
so that ])eople can get direct access to the Avater, conse- 
quently the chances of contaminating the Avater are great. 
Moreover, the incidence of guinea-Avorm infection is in pro- 
liortion to the number of step Avells existing in a jilace {see 
page 451). No fresh step wells should be constructed and 
the existing ones should be converted into ordinary draw 
wells. 

Tanks are more liable to contamination than Avells OAving 
to the fact that they are less protected, and both men and 
animals get direct access to the water. Unfortunately in 
non-municipal areas very little attention is paid to protect- 
ing tanks from contamination. The ways in Avhich tanks are 
polluted are innumerable : iieople will wash their mouths, 
bathe, pass urine and stools on the banks, Avash clothes, 
eooking and other utensils, and bathe domestic animals. 
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Privies are offcen constructed close to these tanks. The 
result of all these insanitary habits is obvious, and the public 
should be clearly warned of the dangers of such practices. 



Fig. 157 .— Step Well. 


Some arrangement should be made for a good water-supply^ 
and one or two model tanks should be excavated and kept 
under proper supervision to be used only for drinking pur- 
poses. Eivers and streams are also open to contamination 
of all sorts in the same way as tanks, and generally become 
the public latrine on account of the ablutions customary in 
them. Thus the germs of cholera and typhoid fever are 
carried and spread among the people, and it is therefore 
neither safe nor desirable to drink water from any such 
sources unless it is purified by boiling. The public, there- 
fore, should be taught the importance of having pure water 
for drinking purposes and of avoiding drinking water from 
sources not properly protected against pollution. 

The question of providing a supply of pure water in 
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villages is, therefore, most important. It is neither very diffi- 
cult nor is it, necessarily, a very expensive matter to provide 
pure water. Tanks or wells {see pa^zes 26 and 18) if properly 
constructed and looked after should atford supplies of good 
water at a relatively small cost. Where funds permit, tube- 
wells may be sunk. These are very convenient, and since 
there is less chnnce of contamination, they are well suited for 
the purpose. The water of large tanks when properly reserv- 
ed is often so pure as to require no filtration. Ordinary wells 
constructed with due regard to their surroundings and pro- 
perly looked after would also afford a reasonably pure water. 
It is only necessary to emphasise that under no circumstances 
should private vessels be used for drawing water. Wherever 
possible pumps should be selected as the only method for 
drawing water from a well. If this is not possible a metal 
bucket and chain worked by windlass should be used, the 
bucket being ])eirnanently kept at the well. 

For many ruial areas, however, all that is necessary is to 
provide reserved tanks free from human ])ollution. The water 
of such tanks would generally be found to be pure and quite 
safe for use, especially if drawn by a pipe from the centre. 
The actual provision of pure water, therefore, is not in itself 
a very difficult question. The real problem is how to provide 
administrative machinery that would enable Union Boards 
and other local authorities both to obtain supplies of water 
and preserve its purity. Cisterns or galvanised iron tanks 
provided with taps, which are to be tilled regularly from the 
well or tank, would be a great improvement on most village 
water-supplies. In some places the water from the reserved 
well or tank could be raised to a height and then distributed 
by means of pipes by gravitation. 

4. Conservancy. — This includes removal and safe dis- 
posal of human excreta, house and other refuse, slop water, etc. 
In non-municipal areas there arc practically no arrangements 
for privies or latrines ; people generally go to some open 
land, or use the banks of tanks or rivers for purposes of 
nature. Tliese are fruitful sources for disseminating different 
forms of infection It is almost impossible to stop this habit^ 
inasmuch as people of means and education have recourse to 
this sort of open air privies. The dangers of pollution of soil 
and Avater Avith human excreta in spreading hook-worm in- 
fection and other diseases like cholera, typhoid, dysentery^ 
etc , have already been discussed. It needs only to be pointed 
out that these are pre-eminently rural diseases due to in- 
sanitary habits and should not occur where there is a proper 
sanitary organisation. Children ease themselves anywhere 
and every wheie — such as the courtyard, or in or about the 
house. Arrangements should be made for privies in every 
house ; if this is not possible, public latrines should be con- 
structed in suitable places and people induced to use them* 

41 
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Where privies exist they are often situated close to tanks or 
wells, the water of which they pollute not only by soakage 
but by the washings which are carried directly into the water. 
Too often these privies are ill-kept and insanitary with ample 
opportunities for pollution of water through soakage (See 
Eig. 3, page 27). ¥oy attending to the cleanliness of latrines 
the villagers Avould do well to engage a methar (sweeper). 
Fouling of the seats is (piite common and if once they are 
fouled people will not use the latrines, but will pollute the 
l^lace all round it, not excepting the passage, and so create a 
nuisance. There should be separate latrines for women — well 
j)rotected and screened. If these latrines are not possible, 
bored-hole latrines may be constructed. Trench latrines are 
quite suitable and inexpensive A simple method of combined 
latrine and trenching ground suitable for small communities 
is to have a plot of land properly fenced and divided into 
two portions. Each evening a trench is dug in the one 
division, the earth being piled on the side The excreta are 
deposited in this trench and each person is instructed to 
cover the deposit with enough earth A sweeper goes round 
in the evening and covers the dejecta more completely and 
digs a second trench to be used in the same Avay the follow- 
ing day Thus when the whole half portion of the plot is 
used up, the other half is next used. People should be 
instructed not to use the tank for ablution ])urpose — a most 
common and pernicious habit. Where sweepers are avail- 
able, arrangements for proper disposal of night-soil should 
be made. 

Disposal of dry refuse is equally important This consists 
of food vaste, dust, refuse from stables, workshops and 
shops, dry leaves and dowers. All these undergo rapid 
juitrefaction and give off offensive smell They should be 
frequently removed and not scattered about the house or 
thrown about the road. It is not uncommon to throw all 
refuse in the back yard where they collect in heaps This 
is a very insanitary practice ; the refuse undergoes decom- 
position and gives off offensive gases, breeds dies, and during 
the rams the polluting materials are washed away and 
contaminate tanks, etc The dies are the greatest carriers 
of diseases like cholera, typhoid fever, diarrluea, etc , and 
their breeding should be checked. The refuse, therefore, 
should be properly disposed of. There are two practical 
ways of disposal of garbage, to bury it or to burn it In 
small places, burial is a very good method. The pits should 
be just big enough to hold a pail of refuse which is then 
covered with three to four inches of earth on the top, and a 
new site selected for each successive pail. It may also be 
utilised in reclaiming low lands, hollows (Dohas), or in the 
preparation of compost (see page 259). But they create a 
serious nuisance if not properly carried out and if located 
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near to the road side or to dwellings. They must be covered 
with earth or rubbish from dismantled houses. 

The night-soil and refuse may be disposed of together in 
a more sanitary way by incineration. This is possible where 
there is organised labour under j^roper control and sufficient 
combustible material in the refuse. When the refuse consists 
of dry leaves, wood, etc , it may be utilised to supply the 
necessary inllammable material. A small incinerator will be 
found quite eflQcient for the purpose This type was exten- 


sively used with success dur- 
ing the war under the name 
of ^^Bechive Incinerator.’' It 
is easy to construct, easy to 
manage, and would burn quite 
an enormous ([uantity of 
refuse. 

It is built with a subter- 
ranean air space for draught, 
a central air cone, and at the 
level of the top of the air 
cone, and close to it, a per- 
forated tray for burning 
hcces. The walls arc made 
of brick, stone or similar 
material cemented together 
with a mixture of clay and 
cow-dung. 

The subterranean air 



158 .— HEEnivE Incinerator. 
(From the Official Histoi y 
of the Wai). 


space gives just as good a draught as any other, and with 
an open air cone above its centre produces a draught when 
inllammable material such as, wood, paper, etc , are being 
burnt. A zone of intense heat is produced immediately 


around the air cone on which the perforated tray for freces 
rests. The night-soil is rapidly dehydrated and charred and 
ultimately catches lire. The openings allow the liquid 
excreta, etc., to percolate through on to the bed of the fuel 
and refuse beneath which absorbs them. In the zone above 


the air cone, gases and smoke arising from the burning and 
destructive distillation of the contents are burnt, and what 


escapes from the funnel is practically only steam which is 
soon dissipated into the surrounding atmosphere. 

If funds permit the night-soil may be disposed of by 
constructing what is known as a ^‘Dumping Septic Tank.” 
By suitable arrangements, provided there is sufficient supply 
of water, the night-soil may be carried and allowed to pass 


into a septic tank 

A modified form of water-carriage system for the disposal 
of sewage on a small scale can be arranged in public institu- 
tions, clubs, tea gardens and by well-to-do people in the 
mofussil, who have sufficient fund at their disposal. Such an 
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arrangement ia shown in figure 169 constructed by the 
National Eeinforced Concrete Co. of Australia, which works 
well and is very popular. All that is required is an arrange- 
ment for flushing the water closet by having the water stored 
in a overhead reservoir by a hand pump. The sewage is then 
carried hy stoneware pipes to a small household septic tank 
built on the same principle as described on page 309. It 



should consist of two chambers the first compartment serving 
the purpose of a grit chamber in the septic tank latrines (see 
Fig 159), the ctHuent is then carried to a soakage well, 
which may be conveniently built away from the house on 
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some open land. This well is not permissible near to a well 
or tank from which water is drawn for drinking purposes, 
nor where the soil consists of impermeable clay, but may be 
built where the subsoil is comparatively porous It is a simple 
and effective method of getting rid of the linal eftliient. 

Eocently a modi lied form ol chemical closet ])age 2G8) 
under the name of ^'Austral Auto-Flush Cabinet'' has been 
introduced and which gives all the advantages of a complete 
sanitary system. It consists of a metal tank containing a 
sjiecial solution and the seat is over the tank The special 
solution disintegrates the excreta and dissolves all soluble 
matter, and only 12 gallons of water are necessary to charge 
the machine and that only once a month It may be used 
in bungalows, clubs, camping sites, etc., where no water- 
carriage system exists for removal and disposal of sewage. 
It eliminates buckets, offensive odours and fly nuisance. The 
contents are discharged once a month into a small pit filled 
with rubble and covered with earth. 



Fig. 160. — AustraF’ Auto-Flusu (Cabinet. 

A, steel tank ; H, metal tray automatically plunged in solution 
when seat-lid, D is lowered; p], opeiating handle for lifting and 
lowering the seat : (1, automatic oveiflow, maintaining constant 
level ; J, pipe leading to soakway diain ; L, water level when first 
charged ; M, removable lidcoveiing emptying plug. 

The removal of slop water, rain water and other liquid 
filth is generally effected by surface drains in both municipal 
and non-municipal areas. Ordinarily these are inefficient, 
ill-kept and are no better than dirty offensive puddles. They 
have no proper gradient, and during the rains they become 
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fall of foul liquid which undergoes decomposition and putre- 
faction giving off an offensive smell These drains are no 
better than elongated cesspools, and not being made of any 
impervious material, they act as sources of pollution to the 
neighbouring tanks and wells througli percolation. In most 
instances weeds and other plants grow on the sides and 
beds which materially impede the free passage of water. A 
proper system would be as follows : — 

1. They should bo constructed with a proper gradient, 
and made impervious with cement or glazed half-channelled 
pipes. 

2 They should be cleaned periodically and all weeds and 
plants removed 

3 They should not lead or open into any tanks or any 
other sources of water-supply. 

4 They should be disposed of by irrigation over agri- 
cultural lands and away from any human habitation 

Disposal of the Dead . — Both man and animal when dead 
require to be disposed of properly. In villages dead animals 
are simply thrown away on the road or on some open land 
near about the house, where they undergo putrefaction and 
give off' most off'ensive smells, while dogs and Jackals carry 
them about creating a great nuisance. Dead bodies are 
burnt anywhere and everywhere, or thrown into the river 
and sometimes buried in the house These are most insani- 
tary practices and prejudice the health of the people. It is 
therefore necessary that some rules should be observed with 
regard to all dead bodies Burning of the dead should be 
allowed only in some fixed jilaces allotted for the purpose. 
It should be well protected from outside and no one should 
be allowed to throw dead bodies or half-burnt bodies into 
the water Where there is a riv er, burning should be done 
on its bank and only burnt ashes may be thrown into the 
water. Clothes, bedding, etc , should not be scattered about 
but burnt with the dead If cremation is done near a tank, 
the tank must be kept separate and the water should not 
be used for drinking purposes {See Disposal of the Dead, 
page 326) 

5. Protection against Malaria —The reduction or sup- 
jiression of malaria in villages is of vital importance, inas- 
much as the majority of malaria infection occurs in villages. 
Although the broad principles for preventing the disease are 
the same whether one has to deal with cities, towns, can- 
tonments and villages, yet the details by which these are 
carried out are not identical The mass of pi'.oplo living in 
the villages are not only poor but are ignorant of the very 
rudiments of sanitation Measures, therefore, to prevent 
mosquitoes from biting by having mosquito-proof houses, fans 
or punkhas, or by the use of culicides cannot be so freely and 
universally adopted. Reduction can only be effected by case 
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reduction in villages, and by measures which will reduce the 
number of anoy)helines in and around them It is, therefore, 
necessary that the rationale of our present day prophylactic 
measures of malaria should be widely circulated and made 
known. In every village, persons capable of understanding 
the primary principles of prevention should bo held respon- 
sible for the carrying out of the preventive measures, and 
villagers should be impressed with their importance through 
them. Travel! in(j dispensaries in charge of medical officers 
will serve a very useful purpose in distributing quinine and 
giving relief to the villagers, especially during the malarial 
season. The people must be taught to help themselves and 
once they can be made to realise what “water-tidiness’^ 
consists in, elimination of the offending larvie will be a 
comparatively easy task. The public should realise the true 
significance of water-tidiness, and water should not be allow- 
ed to be collected in rejected vessels, broken tin boxes, etc., 
and shallow pools should be filled up. Instructions regard- 
ing the main facts connected with malaria should be given 
by ])opular lectures, and illustrated leaflets, in the vernacular 
of the place, circulated. The value of cinchona alkaloids as 
a prophylactic and the use of mosquito nets should be 
forcibly impressed on the public, and the prejudice against 
quinine, which so widely prevails, even amongst men of 
education, should be removed by all reasonable means When 
quinine is distributed amongst the masses, it must be done 
through some responsible person, avIio should see that it is 
actually taken and not thrown away, as is often done, by the 
ignorant villagers. The elementary ])rinciples of sanitation 
may be incorporated in text-books for children Besides the 
above, the following special measures recommended by 
llehir are of great value 

1. The treatment of all cases of malarial fever and 
malarial enlargement of the spleen with quinine 

2 The making of surface drains (even kuicha drains) 
pro])crly graded for removing rain water and refuse Avater 
generally 

3. (ioveriug of all sources of water-supply with some 
mosquito-proof material 

4 The filling up of all borrow pits and other excavations 
in and around villages for a distance of at least 100 yards. 

5. The prevention of all cultivation witliin this 100 yard 
limit and of wet cultivation within 200 yards. 

6 The keeping of this 100-yard area and the interior of 
the village free from moscpiito larvie 

7 Jungle and shrub sliould he cut down and burnt for a 
distance of 100 yards around the village. 

General principles of prophylaocis afjainst waterdx)rne 
diseases : — 

(u) All discharges, heces and urine, in which the organisms 
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of disease are found are to be destroyed or disinfected as 
rapidly as possible. 

(h) Elies arc the principal carriers of these ^^crms and 
therefore food, milk, and Avatcr sliould he ]>roperlv pro- 
tected against hies. Kitchens should he made fly-])roof Elies 
breed in refuse and these should be projierly disposed of. 

(c) Since it is ])Ossible that apjiarently healthy persons 
may also harbour disease germs, it is important that all 
excreta should be satisfactorily dealt with. 

(d) Water-sujiplies, milk and other food should bo pro- 
tected from the jiossiljility of contamination by the so-called 
earners. 

(e) J^oiling of Avater and milk, and thoroughly cooking 
other articles of food liable to he contaminated. 

(f) Preventing Avashing of clothes and other utensils in or 
near a tank or Avell. 

{g) Betting apart a tank for drinking ])urposes only, and 
not alloAving Avashermen {DJtohics) to Avash dirty and infected 
clothes. 

(h) PrcA^enting milkmen from using dirty Avater for clean- 
ing pails and other utensils, or mixing susjiicious Avater with 
milk 

(0 Using bleach lug powder to sterilise all suspicious Avaters 
of tanks or Avells. 

That the general health of a ])lace can be materially 
improved by proper sanitary oigaiiisation is amply illustrated 
from the re[)orts of the Mines Board of Health at Asansol in 
Bengal. A place once the hot-bed of disease, the ])opulation 
of which was being annually decimated by a regular succes- 
sion of epidemic diseases, chiefly cholera, small-pox and 
malaria, has been transformed into a most salubrious area of 
its size in the jilains of India, with a d(iath-rate which 
compares favourably Avith that of many countries in Europe 



CHAPTER XXVI 

SANITATION OF FAIRS AND RELIGIOUS 
FESTIVALS 

The sanitaiiou of fairs (mains) and religious festivals in 
India, though very important, is a complicated task Every 
time tliat a fair or a mala is held or there is a religious ynl- 
grimage, it is followed hy an e[)idemic of water-borne diseases, 
chieliy cholera. Thus in some important jilaces of pilgrimage, 
€ cf. in the Kumhh mains, which take yilace eveiy twelve 
years and where millions of jieople congregate, epidemics of 
cholera occurred regularly from 18()7, excejit 1801, when 
there was only a very mihl epidemic. Places for pilgrimage 
in India are many; some are of a permanent nature, while 
others are tenifiorary. Permanent centres are places posses- 
sing special religious sanctity, and which attract quite a 
large number of pilgrims all the year round These are 
Ilardwar, Penares, Muttra, IPindaban, Puri, Kalighat in 
Calcutta, and Tarkeswar in Bengal. In temporary centres 
pilgrims assemble in large numbers at certain times of the 
year only. Thus during a bathing festival people congregate 
by thousands along the banks of the sacred rivers which 
afford sufficient opportunities for pollution of water and 
spread of disease. Figure 161 shows how an Indian river is 
being used for bathing purposes during such a festival The 
pilgrims are as a rule half starv^ed and are not used to any 
discipline and are not in a mood to co-opeyate with the 
liealth authorities. When they congregate in large numbers 
not only they spread infection but they possess little or no 
resistance due to malnutrition, hardships and insanitary con- 
ditions under which they have perforce to live and move. 

Abundant evidence is now available to show that these 
congregations of people, either in the different pilgrim 
centres or in the different mains and fairs, are freciuently 
responsible for the outbreak and spread of diseases dissemi- 
nated by close personal contact, by contamination of food 
and water, and by the agency of flies. Thus epidemics of 
cholera have time and again been traced from pilgrim cen- 
tres at Puri, Hard war, Allahabad. Moreover many other 
epidemic diseases though less dramatic in their manifesta- 
tions also arise in connection with fairs. 

The organisation of sanitary control sufficient for the 
wants of ordinary pilgrim traffic in the many permanent 
centres is not so difficult. But efficient sanitary oversight 
during special meins or festivals, which take place at recur- 
ring intervals, is a very difficult problem and cannot be so 
easily managed. Since diff'erent fairs vary greatly in style 
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and character, it is not x)ossible to formulate fixed rules that 
will apply to all such places under all conditions Sanitary 
measures called for must perforce depend upon the local 
conditions. In every case a regular plan of work should be 
drawn up and arranged previously. The site should be 
marked out, and the whole area divided into isolated plots 
and each such plot placed in charge of one or more sanitary 
olhcers, who should see that the latrines are kept clean, 
that the lodging houses are free from any sickness and 
kept in proper order. The number of carts, sweepers, scaven- 
gers and the inspectors necessary must be calculated before- 
hand on the basis of the approximate number of people 
likely to be present. All lodging houses should be registered 
and the number of lodgers to be accommodated in each fixed. 



Fio. 161 .— An Indian Hivkk Iictring a Bathing Festival. 

Ventilation, drainage, cleanliness, water-supply and privy 
accommodation for each should be inspected, and unless 
satisfactory, a license should not be given. At the same 
time rules should be drawn up, regarding the management of 
the lodging houses, the number of persons to be accom- 
modated, the cleanliness of the premises, protection of the 
water-supplies, and prevention of nuisance, etc. For the 
control of the lodging houses special temporary legislation 
under the Epidemic Diseases Act in res^iect of cholera, 
small-pox, etc , or registration in the form of a special Act 
on the model of the Puri Lodging Houses Act should be 
incorporated in the Public Health Act 

The fact that the majority of people attending the 
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pilgrim centres travel by rail, it is necessary that proper 
medical arrangements should be made by the railway autho- 
rities. There should be arrangement for medical inspection 
in important stations so that patients found suffering from 
infectious diseases may be removed. But this should not 
be done in places where there are no facilities for treatment. 
To ensure co-operation, the Public Health authorities of the 
adjoining provinces and the Railway Health authorities 
should meet before the fair and draw up a scheme for con- 
certed action. The attention of the intended pilgrims should 
be drawn to the possible dangers involved and the advan- 
tage of getting themselves inoculated against cholera before 
leaving their homes 

For the elticient control during these fairs and melas 
the following points require careful attention, — 

1. Accommodation. 

2 Medical and sanitary arrangements. 

3 Water supply. 

4 Efficient conservancy 

5. Pure and wholesome food. 

For carrying out of the above measures the following 
conditions are necessary, (a) some persons or body of 
persons should be responsible for the organisation and con- 
trol of the fair or mela ; {h) adeipiate executive staff for 
inspection and other sanitary work ; (c) rules for the con- 
trol both of the staff and the pilgrims attending the fair 
should be drawn up and enforced ; (d) funds should be pro- 
vided for the payment of the staff and the carrying out of 
the sanitary measures 

1 Accommodation —The management of the lodging 
houses for the accommodation of the pilgrims has been 
detailed above But t he site where the fairs should be held 
requires some attention. The land selected should have 
natural drainage, well shaded and watered, and laid out 
previously and kept ready before the arrival of the lirst 
batch of pilgrims. 

The whole area should be cleared of jungle and dense 
vegetation and the approach road metalled or otherwise 
made tirin. The land between the main roads should be 
divided by cross roads, and the space between any two cross 
roads should be taken as a section of the fair In case of 
large fairs there should be a second broad road for the 
returning pilgrims. The place should be carefully marked 
out and ])rovision made for the accommodation of officers-in- 
charge, the ])olice, the hosjiital, the booths, residential 
blocks and latrines. Facing the main roads on either side 
will be the booths, and behind these will be blocks reserved 
for residence of pilgrims. A striyi ten feet wide should be 
left along the breadth on opposite side of each block as a 
sanitary area for urinals, etc 
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All shallow depressions, pools and back waters should be 
filled up or fenced in. 

2. Medical and Sanitary Arrangements.— Every fair 
shall he under the medical and sanitaiy charge of the 
Medical Officer of Health in whose jurisdiction ir is held. 
The sanitaiy officer should look for any case of infectious 
disease occurring in or near the fair. 

The whole aiea should be divided into blocks and each 
block ])lace(l under the charge of a sanitary insiiector, who 
shall daily insjiect the area under him and leport the occur- 
rence of any suspicious case of illness ; arrangement being 
made to receive daily reports fi om the sleepers in charge 
of each latrine of any case of unusual diarrhcea or any 
similar disease 

For the removal of the sick, stretchers or doolies should 
be provided at the fair hosfiital and also at the police out- 
post, and gangs of bearers kept in readiness to carry 
patients. Unless there is a ])ermaneut liospital or dispensary, 
every fair must be provided with a temporary general 
hospital and an isolation hospital. They may be conveniently 
placed in one of the side roads away from the main road and 
preferably on an open land 

For the accommoda tion of infectious cases temporary huts 
may be erected, one for male patients, and one for female 
patients, with quarters for the medical officers, servants, etc. 
Latrines, with wooden seats and iron or earthen receptacles, 
should be close to the wards All the dispensaries should be 
equipped with pi escribed standard drugs and stores, stretch- 
ers, doolies, disinfectants — such as hycol, cyllin (see p 481), 
and vessels for boiling water, etc. 

3 Water Supply.— An efficient arrangement for the 
su])ply of wholesome water for drinking purposes is of utmost 
importance, and since the jiilgrims are generally affected with 
water-borne diseases, every source of supply must be kept 
under proper supervision to prevent improper use and con- 
tamination. In places where filtered water-supply is not avail- 
able deep tube wells should be provided whenever possible. 
In the absence of these, a sufficient number of masonry wells 
or reserved tanks should be constructed, at the same time all 
temporary or kutcha wells should either be closed or treated 
with bleaching powder. Some arrangement should be made 
for drawing Avater from wells and indiscriminate use of other 
vessels strictly forbidden. The wells should be disinfected 
with chloride of lime a few days before the commencement of 
the mela. If there are a sufficient number ot tanks already in 
existence, a few may be selected and reserved for drinking 
purposes, and no one should bo allowed to wash on the banks 
or bathe in these tanks. The above precautions should also 
be observed in case of rivers, where such exist, to protect the 
water from pollution Every morning and again in the 
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evening some sweepers should patrol the banks of the rivers 
to remove all tilth. 

Good water may also be provided by arranging some 
galvanised iron cisterns or tanks titted with taps, tilled 
regularly from some reserved tanks or wells, or with filtered 
water when available. 

Burning ghats should be located well down the stream 
beyond the fair limits. 

4. Efficient Conservancy. — A proper arrangement for 
etficient conservancy is as important as the supply of good 
drinking water. It is, therefore, necessary that an adequate 
statf of properly paid sweepers should be employed. The 
whole gang should be divided into groups in charge of a mate 
and every sweeper must bear a numbered badge and ])ro- 
vided with quarters near his work Female sweepers should 
be employed for latrines meant for women 

The sites for latrines must be previously selected and 
their construction supervised by the sanitary inspector. In 
the construction of the latrines the following points should 
be attended to : — 

(а) They should not be too far away, or else the j^eople 
will not use them. 

(б) No latrine should be more than a hundred yards away 
from tbe fair limit 

(c) The inhabited site of most fairs should be laid out in 
rectangular blocks and behind each one or two blocks the 
latrines should be situated. 

(d) In the fairs where the people visit daily but do not 
live there, at least two seats for every 1000 people may be 
taken as the average 

(c) For pilgrims living within the area of the fair, one 
seat for every 100 persons may be taken as a fair average. 

The type of latrine best adapted is a trench latrine. {See 
page 2681 A trench forty feet long, ten to twelve inches 
wide and eighteen to thirtysix inches deep is convenient. 
The person using the latrine will s(|uat with one foot on each 
side of the trench The earth is pulverised and kept behind 
the trench leaving a space about six inches along the border 
of the trench for tho foot rest. Movable screens are placed 
both in front and at the back of the trench behind the 
accumulated earth. By placing screens three feet wide across 
the trench separate compartments are easily made, each 
screen being three feet away from the next. By a partition 
placed in the middle, each forty feet trench is divided into 
two sections and each section should accommodate seven 
seats 

When the first trench is filled up the screen in front of it 
is removed and placed behind the second one and in this 
way as many trenches as are required may be utilised. 

In place of trench latrines arrangements may also be 
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made by placing earthenware vessels (gamlas) on the ground 
with two bricks forming the foot pads The ground should 
be hollowed out where the receptacles are placed. These 
latrines may be arranged in rows of twenty with bamboo 
matting partitions, and provided the receptacles are regularly 
cleaned as soon as they are used these will be found to be 
quite satisfactory {see Temporary Latrines, page 271). 

Urinals should be located at the corner of each block of 
the inhabited side of a fair In ordinary soil a pit four feet 
square and tiv^e feet deep lilled with broken jhaina four feet 
deep should be made and at each corner of this pit, a 
kerosene tin full of sawdust with a perforated bottom is 
placed soaked in perchloride of mercury (1 in 500). 

Every latrine must be constantly kept in a state of 
cleanliness and should be properly lighted at night To 
prevent people from using places other than the latrines, the 
approaches should be kept scrupulously clean, all vegetation 
and high crops near about the fair previously cut down 
and removed The night-soil should afterwards be removed 
in proper receptacles or night-soil carts for disposal The 
method of disposal will depend upon the local conditions, 
and may be done either by burning or by trenching. 

Satisfactory arrangement for the removal and disposal of 
all refuse should bo made. Therefore there must be sullicient 
number of refuse carts, dustbins and wheel-barrows. The 
refuse may either be dumped in a place previously prepared 
for the purpose, or incinerated. Temporary incinerators of 
the ‘‘Beehive’' pattern or open incinerators will serve the 
purpose quite satisfactorily. A description of the closed 
Beehive incinerator will be found on page (Ho Although 
the burning of solid excreta in an open incinerator is not 
theoretically satisfactory, it was found ([uite ellicient during 
the last war and may with advantage be utilised during 
fairs as a temporary measure. 

5. Food Supply. — Arrangements should be made for the 
supply of pure and wholesome food at a reasonable cost. 
The sanitary inspector should examine the milk, tish and 
other foods, and should see that these are kept in a cleanly 
condition. Unwholesome food, over-ripe fruit and decaying 
vegetables should be strictly forbidden. If these are dis- 
covered they should be seized and destroyed as a preventive 
measure. 

The Kumbh mela held in the year 1 930 lasted for about 
one month from January 14th to February 13th, where 
millions of people assembled at Allahabad to bathe in the 
river Ganges, specially where it joined the river Jumna. 
The river at Allahabad recedes about a mile during winter 
and it was at this dried up river bed that accommodation for 
100,000 pilgrims was made with serried rows of tents, huts 
and other temporary shelters. 
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The whole mela area Avas divided into ei^ht sanitary 
circles, and each circle was placed in charge of a medical 
officer who had under him two or more sanitary inspectors, 
four vaccinators, four jamadars, one cooly for disinfecting 
duties, besides sweepers and mates according to requirement. 
There were also two or three domes for collecting corpses 
and for the disposal of unclaimed dead bodies. 



For the disinfection of wells in the mela area there was 
a separate unit of eight kahars under one sanitary inspector. 

One main hospital with 100 beds was provided for the 
treatment of general diseases. Branch hospitals were pro- 
vided in each mela circle and one additional hospital for the 
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Police with ten beds in each. There was in addition one 
first aid station in each circle and stretcher squads at the 
various railway stations and at suitable places in tlie inela 
area. One main infectious disease hospital with 100 beds 
and two branch hospitals with 10 beds in each were provided 
for the segregation and treatment of infectious cases. 
Besides another hospital was put up by the Municipal Board 
in that part of the city where a large number of lodging 
houses weie situated. 

Most of the pilgrims were inoculated against cholera at 
the station of departure and steps were also taken to inocu- 
late in the mela area against cholera and typhoid, and to 
vaccinate against small-pox 

Sanitary CoNrnon of Hfdjaz Pilijrimagk 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is enshrined in a halo of romance 
and has always been of great interest to the ditlerent 
nations of the world. For the last fifty yeais the sanitary 
problems connected with the pilgrimage have been recog- 
nised as being of great international importance Because 
in the first place, the sanitaiy conditions are very un- 
satisfactory, and are beyond the reach of direct Eurofiean 
supervision ; in the second placid, the places are the seat of 
annual concourse of several thousands of people from all 
parts of the Moslem world, in some of which cholera and 
plague are endemic ; finally, immediately after the festival 
there is rapid and widespread dispersal of the pilgrims to 
different parts of the world. Situated as it is, the Hedjaz, 
in fact the whole aiea surrounding the adjoining Red 8ea, 
has on several occasions in the past proved the corridor by 
which various infectious diseases have spread from East to 
West as also from West to East. At least on one occasion 
cholera introduced into Mecca by pilgrims from the East, 
was carried to Egypt whence it spread almost throughout 
Europe, invaded England and reached New York. Conse- 
quently ever since international sanitation became the sub- 
ject for discussion between the nations of the world, and 
it has been realised that special precautions should be adop- 
ted with reference to all the Red Rea traffic and specially 
the Mecca pilgrimage. 

Certain measures for the sanitary control of the pil- 
grimage are prescribed by the International Sanitary Con- 
ventions of 1926. Although the (xovernment of India has not 
yet ratified the Convention, it is generally agreed that it 
would be in the interest of India to ratify it. 

The main coimtiies from the East from which pilgrims 
travel are India, Burma, the Malay States, the Netherlands, 
East Indies and China They may travel overland, but as 
generally happens most of the pilgrims travel by the sea. 

From the year 3 882 onwards pilgrim ships coming to 
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the nedjaz have been required to put in at Kamaran island 
near the southern end of the Red Sea, to be dealt with in 
accordance with the provisions of the successive Inter- 
national Sanitary Conventions. It was administered by the 
Constantinople Board of Health, on behalf of the Ottomann 
Government until June 1015, when the island was occu- 
pied by the British Government After the war the island 
passed into the hands of the Government of India, but 
since Holland Avas equally interested in the regulation of 
the pilgrim traffic, because of the large number of Moham- 
medan pilgrims from the Dutch Fast Indies, an Anglo- 
Dutch agreement was signed in 192(> This agreement will 
be in force for eight years and embodies in its schedule the 
measures laid down in part III of the International Sanitary 
Convention including the control of that traffic at Kamaran. 

The ])rinciples of the agreement are (1) to protect the 
interest of the various territories, outside the Hedjaz, 
through which iiil^rims must pass ; (2) to co-ordinate 
arrangements for the transport of the ])ilgrims from one 
country to another with the maximum of comfort ; (d) to 
avoid repetition of the sanitary and (iiiarantine measures, 
inoculation, etc , imposed on pilgrims cn )oufe. 

Tlio iollowing ai(‘ iiupoitnnt HHiiinonients of tlie aoieoiiu‘nt* - 
Ait. d. \ nf i-smallpo\ \ accinat ion and I w o anti-(*hol(*ia inondafions 
ai(‘. ohlm.itoi V an(l aio (aniod oul in tlio rountiy of oiium within 
siY months of tho dat(‘ of (l(‘paitiiio Xiiti-jilagiio \arcination 
depends upon the (‘])idemiolooieal eiirninsf anees in the eonnfiies of 
dejiai till e and ot tiaiisif thanv pilginn must be tiiinislnal with a 
‘ pilgi iinaoo eaid’’ Aif I Tlie eaid must show, n)fpi obo, the 
pliotoj’iai)li 01 lingm punt, tlie lank ot the ])ilmiin, the loiite 
followed, the \ accination pei toi ined, etc Ait. 5. The ’qiil^i image 
cauf^ wall l)(‘ delivei(‘d by the (ounfiv of oiigin oi eKewheie by the 
(Consuls ot that country. Ttetoie deliyeiy the pilgi im must pioduce 
a letuiii ticket and d(‘posit a guarantee These may be waived it the 
country of oiigin accejits full lesponsibihty foi tlie cost of the 
\oyag(‘ Ait 7. The tiansit by land loute of pilgiims who do not 
fultil the conditions lequiied, e.(/. who only had on(‘ anti-choleia 
inoculation, will be effected by convoy under siii veillance, but 
measures applied to foreigneis w ill be no moie se\ eie than those for 
nationals Ait 1) ami 10 lefei to the definite loute an Inch pilgiims 
from the vaiious conntiies must folloNv. 


* Foi fuithei information consult Hepoit of the Haj Imiuiiy 
('oinmittee, 1931, Foveinment of India; Report on the Inquiries in- 
to the measuies foi the Samtaiy Fontiol of the Hejaz Pilgi image, 
1919, by Lt (V)l K. Wilkinson. 
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VITAL STATISTICS 

Vital statistics may be detined as the science of numbers 
applied to the life-history of communities. Tlie general state 
of the public health in every country depends largely on the 
measure of adjustment of the relation of the individual and 
the race to the environment; the more complete and con- 
tinuous the adjustment the greater being the longevity. Of 
the problems of life witli which the science of vital statistics 
is concerned the following are of special importance, viz. 
population, birth, marriage, sickness and death. 

A thorough enumeration of the population as well as the 
registration of births and deaths according to age and sex 
causes form the natural basis of vital statistics. But it is 
necessary to explain that the vital statistics of India are of 
a defective character There is no record of marriages and 
an inadequate one of sickness. Kegistration was first in- 
troduced in India in 18()3, but the difliculties encountered 
have been great. The people, doubtful of the object, do not 
like to make their domestic affairs public The statement of 
the causes of death leav^es much to be desired, as many die 
without being attended to by a qualitied medi(axl man, and 
all case of death accompanied by a rise of temperature are 
attributed to ‘‘ fever.’^ Moreover, during an epidemic the real 
cause of the disease is often concealed in order to escape 
sanitary measures. 

To improve the registration of births and deaths, that is^ 
to bring vital statistics up to a desired standard, the local 
authorities should insist on having a daily record of all 
deaths registered at tlie burial-grounds and burning ghats 
and compare tliese with those already re[)orted at their 
office for registration. In cases of deaths not reported the 
authorities should take suitable action against the defaulters 
as provided by the Acts. In the case of births, measures should 
be taken to force tlie householder, or the parent s, or to induce 
the mid wives or dais to reqiort all births within a fixed period 
(usually seven days). The vaccinators as well as the outdoor 
municipal staff should enquire about all such events during 
their rounds and report to the authorities any cases of 
omission for proper steps. 

It is of great importance that the registration of births 
and deaths should be accurately kept, inasmuch as the facts 
derived from such registration are of great value in deter- 
mining not only the numerical changes in the population, 
but also the extent of mortality and its causes. The cumula- 
tive effects of the various health factors on the vitality of 
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the population is shown in the variation in the birth- and 
death-rates. The registration of vital statistics is done 
throughout British India except in the most remote and 
backward tracts 

In England births must be registered within 42 days, 
and deaths within 5 days; the latter must be accompanied 
by a certificate of death signed by a registered medical 
practitioner. Births must also be notified to the M.O.II. 
within 30 hours, this is for a sanitary purpose so that the 
Health Service may get in touch with the mother and child 
and endeavour to give them the benefit of Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres. 

In India the registration of Births and Deaths Act of 
1873 when applied makes the registration of births and 
deaths compulsory. Where applied, the local authority must 
appoint a registrar or a sub-registrar, who must keep himself 
acquainted with vital happenings in his area and should 
institute legal action against delinquents. As a rule this 
act IS only applied in municipalities, and is very feebly 
enforced. 

Under the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923, deaths should 
be registered by medical practitioners in attendance within 
3 days and in hospitals within 12 hours. As a matter of 
practice, most of the registration is done by sub-registrars at 
burial grounds and cremation grounds. In other munici- 
palities the 1873 Act applies. In rural areas, the 1873 Act 
may be applied by the District Magistrate or the information 
about births and deaths collected in any way directed 
by him. The chowkidar reports to the police or to the 
President of the Union Board, who passes on the information 
to the District Health Officer, who then submits his monthly 
report to the Direct or of Public Ifealth, who in this resjiect 
corresponds to the Registrar Cfeneral of England. The 
Director of Public Health, Bengal, estimates that birth and 
death returns are short by 27 per cent, and in some districts 
the omissions, especially as regards births, are much higher, 
reaching sometimes 50 per cent 

In India the first census was taken between 1867 and 
1872 and was repeated in 1881 and subsequently at intervals 
of ten years, and the last was taken in March, 1931. The 
value of these enumerations has been very great, although 
the return of ages is by no means accurate, since the ma- 
jority of people being illiterate cannot furnish correct state- 
ments of age and occupation But the figures enable us to 
make an approximate estimate of the true birth - and death- 
rates and of the mortality by age and sex, and afford data 
for the construction of a life-table. 

The following table gives the population of India at the 
various censuses since 1881 and the rate of increase: — 
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Population of India Enumerated at each Census and 
the Pate of Increase 


Year 

I’opulation 

Hate (pel cent a ^(‘) of iiiciease 
liased on tlie previous 
(•(uisiis population 

1872 

20(),l(i2,300 


1881 

2r>:?.81)ti,380 

28.15 ]) c. 

1801 

287.8 U.OTl 

18.10 pc. 

1901 

2i)+.8(il,0r)(i 

1 2 +5 p c. 

1911 

8] 5,1 ;■>(),. 'iiH! 

1 7 00 p c. 

1921 

8]8,i42.480 

1 1 20 p c 

1981 

852, 837,778 

1 10.08 pc. 


It may be mentioned that ti^ures given above have been 
substantially coloured by two important factors : — (1) In- 
clusion of large tract s of new areas at each census ; (2) the 
progressive increase in tlie accuracy of enumeration from 
census to census 

The following table gives the real rate of increase in 
population after making allowances for these two factors. 


Peal Pate of Increase of Po])ulation 


Pei 10(1 

P(‘ic(‘ntaoc incieas(‘ 
(lining tlii‘ pel 10(1 

1872—1881 

1 5 

1881 1891 

9 0 

1891 1901 

1 4- 

1901-1911 

0 l 

1911-1921 

1 2 

1921—1981 

10 0 

_ „ - _ 

_ _ _ _ „ 


Estimation of Population —The population figure is the 
denominator in estimating death-rates and birth-rates. The 
accuracy of these rates will therefore depend on the accuracy 
of the estimation of the population As the population varies 
every day thioughout the year, the mid-year population of 
July 1st is the one adojited for estimating birth- and death- 
rates. The census is taken usually during the end of tirst 
quarter of the year, so that this even does not give us the 
required figure. There are various methods of estimating 
the mid-year population, none are absolutely correct and all 
are approximations. The method selected for a particular 
place should be that one which by experience has been 
found to give most approximate results as checked by the 
actual census figures. In India some municipalities en- 
deavour to estimate mid-year population year by year, but 
most {e.g, Calcutta) simply take the last census figure for 
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calculating birth- and death-rates. As the intercensal period 
progresses and the population is meanwhile increasing, the 
estimated birth- and death-rates are too high, and this 
mistake gets greater 

Estimation of population is generally done by the follow- 
ing methods : — 

J . If a strict record of emigration and immigration be 
kept then in a country in which a complete registration of 
births and deaths is enforced the population can be ascer- 
tained by balancing the natural increase by excess of births 
over deaths and increase or decrease due to migration. 

This method has proved fairly reliable in England and 
Wales for the country as a whole, for births and deaths are 
known and the differences in any year (natural increase) 
accurately determined. Figures for immigration and emigra- 
tion are also now available and are regularly published. 
Estimations of populations by this method for the whole 
country are therefore possible but informations of population 
movements within the country itself are usually not available 
and the method is therefore not applicable to towns and 
districts. 

Thus the Eegistrar General of England and Wales was 
able to predict the 1931 census figures within 0 9 p.c. 
margin of error In India, for the 1931 census, India born 
persons living outside India were estimated to be millions 
and foreign-born persons living in India to be less than a 
million The Public Health Commissioner in India recom- 
mends that for calculating the yearly inter-censal popula- 
tions in ju’ovinces, the method of natural increase should 
be used. 

2 Estimaf ion bij Arithmetic Progression — This is based 
on the assumption that the increase in poinilation in an 
intercensal period is constant from year to year and pro- 
ceeds by arithmetic progression, t e, there is an equal addi- 
tion to the population every year ; and further that this 
same rate is applicable to the years following any intercensal 
period. 

Tlius if the census iiopulation on 1st April 

1911 was . ... . 25,000 

and in 1921 ,, . ... .. 30,000 

the increase in ten years was 5,000, and the average yearly 

5000 ... 

increase was ==o00. 

10 

To find the mid-year population of 1925. This is 44 years 
from the end of the 1st quarter of 1921. 

The mid-year population of 1925 is therefore 30,000 -h 
44 X 500 = 30^000 + 2125 = 32,125. 

This method has been found to give fairly correct results 
for certain rapidly growing towns of America. 

3. Geometrical Progression Method . — This method as- 
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sumes also that the rate of increase is constant, and is the 
same as existed during the previous intercensal period of ten 
years. The rate of increase however is not considered 
arithmetical but geometrical ; that is, each increase of 
population in one year contributes its share of increase 
during the following year (like money accumulating by 
compound interest). 

Thus, if P = population of any census year. 

annual increase per unit of population, i e. ])er 
person. 

Then one person iiecomes (1 + R) at the end of 1 yeai ; and P 
persons become P (1 +R). 

At the end of the second year P(l + R) persons become P(l + R) x 
(l-fR) = P(l + R)*. 

At the end ot the 10 years they become P(1 + R)^ x (1 + R) — 
P(1-^R)^^ 

At the end of n years become P(l+ R)”. 

If P' = population required 
then P'==P(1 + R)° 

To solve P' = Pfl + R)" logarithms are made use of 
log P =:log [P(l + R)«J 

= log P + log(l + R)“ 

= log P + n log (1 + R) 
by transposing wo get 
n log (l + R) = log P'-log P 

log(l + R)=l2H-£lziMP 
n 

This gives us the log of annual increase for a known 
intercensal period. If we wish to estimate population at the 
present moment, we assume that the annual rate of increase 
has remained constant and proceed as follows : — 

Let us take P" as a sign for the piesent year which we wish to 
estimate. 

then P" = P'(1 + R)« 

and log P" = log P'-t n log (1 + R) 

or log P" = log P' + 

Example : 

The population of a town at tlie census of 1901 was 32,000, and at 
that of 1911 was 36,000 ; find out the population for 1920. 


log pop. 1911 = log 36,000 
log pop. 1901 -log 32,000 

= 4.5.563025 
= 4.5051500 

difference = log of ten years^ increase 
divide by 10 — log ot annual inciease 
multiply by 9 

= 0.0511525 
= 0.0051152 
= 9 

Piodnot-log of 9 years^ inciease 
add log pop. 1911 =log 36,000 

= 0.0460373 
= 4.5563025 

.*. log pop. 1920 

But 4.6023398 = log 40025.8 
pop. for 1920 = 40025.8 

= 4.6023398 

This gives the estimated population as on April 1st. To 
get the estimated figure of mid-year population, years 

increase is required and the log of annual increase should be 
multiplied by 9.25 and not by 9. 
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This method was devised by the Kegistrar General of 
England and Wales and is found by experience to give good 
approximations of population increase in towns of England 
and Wales It is therefore the method usually adopted there. 

Birth-rate. — An accurate registration of births is as 
necessary to the sanitary. statist as an accurate knowledge of 
population obtained from the census. Statistics based on 
the bill th- rate calculated on the total population, are of value 
in considering the progress or decline of a community in a 
series of years Strictly speaking, they are not a correct 
record of the fecundity of the people, as they depend not 
only on the number of births and adults producing offspring 
but also on the number of young and old persons, who 
contribute nothing to the increase of the population. Births 
are usually reckoned at a rate i)er 1000 of population The 
crude birth-rate of a community is calculated according to 
the following formula : — 

number of bn ths in one year x 1000 
mean population 

Example : 

Theie were 250 births in a year out of a population of 10,000 ; tind 
the annual birth-rate for the year. 

According to the foi inula we have ^*^6 x 1000 _ 2 - pei- 1000. 

1 0^000 

The birth- and death-iates may be calculated from weekly, monthly 
or quarterly retuins. 

A weekly birth-rate = 

number of biiths during one week x 52.1771 7 x 1000 
mean population 

A monthly birth-iate = 

No of births in month x 365 24226 x 3000 
Mean population x No. of days in month 

N.B. Note tliat montlily and weekly biith-rates are really annual 
birth-rates, based on the assumption that the particular number of 
births in any paiticular month or week were to occur in all the 
other months or weeks in the year. 

Causes affecting Birth-rates : 

1. Marriage Customs. — These undoubtedly play an im- 
portant part in India as marriage is a religious obligation 
with most Indians. Here polygamy is permitted, widowers 
may remarry, but not widows as a rule. Marriage usually 
takes ])lace at an early age and there is a disparity in the 
ages of husband and wife ; and, as a consequence, an exces- 
sive proportion of widows 

2 Agricultural Distress or Prosperity . — The birth-rate is 
sometimes a barometer of prosperity ; with a marked rise or 
fall in food prices there may be similar movement in the 
death-rate and an opposite movement in the birth-rate. 

3. Normal Seasonal Variations. — Seasonal variations 
have an influence on the birth-rates. In Bengal the largest 
number of births takes place in January and the minimum in 
August. Most provinces in India exhibit similar phenomena. 
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The sex rates of the population may also be a contri- 
butory cause. For this reason a better method of statin^^ 
the birth-rate, than that of the reckoning of annual births 
to 1000 of the population, will be to calculate the propor- 
tion of births to every 1000 women of conceptive age, / c, 
between the ages of 15 to 45 years. Further improvement in 
the method will be obtained if we take in the numerator only 
legitimate and in the denomenator only married women of 
child bearing age. 

Falling birth-rates have been a recent feature in all 
civilised countries. In 1 870, the Unglish crude birth-rate was 
36.5, since when it has declined steadily, being now less than 
half that ligure (12 in 1932) Most modern countries show a 
similar decline. The birth-rate (recorded) in India was 34 in 
1932, this is less than the two previous years. The influence 
of high birth-rates on economics, disease and war has been 
the subject of close study ever since Malthus wrote Jiis cele- 
brated Essay on Population. Malthus held tliat the pres- 
sure of a growing population on the food sup])ly resulted in 
^‘checks” to a population’s increase by war, pestilence and 
famine Intelligent and civilised man refuses to accept these 
checks as inevitable and instead uses bis intelligence to avoid 
them Increased production of the food supplies in the 
world, interdependence between nations in food and manu- 
factured articles and ‘‘birth control’^ are some of the results 
of economic pressure on intelligent communities. By birth 
control it is meant to include increased celibacy (decrease of 
the marriage rate), later age of marriage, and limitation of 
families by voluntary abstention from intercourse, and the 
use of contraceptive methods for avoiding pregnancy. These 
are some of the causes of the decrease of the birth-rate in 
Western countries, but others (Carr Saunders) would add 
other causes, such as lessened fertility due to increased 
affluence and rise in the standard of living, etc In cer- 
tain provinces in India, e. r/. Bengal, investigation would 
appear to show that birth-rates are falling. The subject has 
very important bearings on the future constitutions of the 
nations of the world, but is too complex to admit of further 
consideration here. 

Still births are not counted either as births or deaths, 
but are recorded separately. 

Crude Death-rate — Death-rates are calculated in the 
same way as the birth-rates : — 

The crude death-rate — 
number of death s in one year x 1000 
mean iiopulation 

Although the registration of deaths in India is defective 
the recorded rates are generally very high. This high death- 
rate is due to the fact that India suffers more than Europe 
from epidemic diseases like cholera, plague, small-pox, etc , 
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which have practically disappeared from places where sani- 
tary methods have reached a certain level of effectiveness. 
The general death-rate of a population is taken as the test 
of the sanitary condition of the place 

The sensitiveness of Indian death-rates to sanitary condi- 
tions is remarkable and their lluctuations are greater than 
those among European populations Tliis sensitiveness may 
be attributed to several causes, tnz — 

1. The high birth-rate, infantile mortality forming a 
large proportion of the general mortality and being noto- 
riously sensitive to sanitary conditions. 

2 The high death-rate, which is more easily and largely 
affected by favourable conditions than a low death-rate, and 
conduces to a low mean age for the population. 

In addition to the different epidemic diseases, India not 
only suffers from some of the most serious diseases of tem- 
Xierate climates, but has a long list of infectious diseases 
special to the tropics. 

Specific Death-rates. — The death-rates for different age- 
periods, both for males and females (say from 0 to 1 year, 
1 to 2, etc.) can easily be calculated and especially accurately 
in a census year. They are called specilic death-rates They 
can be plotted out on a curve which assumes the form shown 
on ffgure 1 63 
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Fig. 163.— Specific Death-rates of England and India (dotted line). 
It will be seen that the specific death-rates are high at 
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the extremes of life and that the healthiest periods of life are 
between 5 and 35 in England and between 10 and 1 5 in India. 
Male death-rates in England (except for the period 10 to 15 
when the female death-rate is slightly higher than the male) 
at every age-period are higher than the female rates. A 
consideration of the. curve of the specific death-rate will 
indicate at what particular age problems of health mostly 
arise. In England, for instance, the high death-rate from 
0-5 and after 35 years of age are matters of concern and we 
find at present the problems of Maternity and Child Welfare, 
and children's diseases, receiving special attention, and with 
later years cancer, heart aileciions and respiratory affections. 
In India obviously every age-period at present requires 
special attention. 

The specific death-rates may also be used to illustrate the 
progress of a population of say 100,000 persons born at the 
same time progressing through life, and showing the number 
alive at the end of each year Such a table for England and 
India could be constituted as follows: — 

LIFK TABLE 

England and India 1901—1910. (Xumber of survivors of diffeient ages) 


Age. 

England 

India 

0 

100,000 

100,000 

1 

.S.5,.566 

75,000 

5 

79,398 

5.5,0()0 

10 

78,083 

50,000 

15 

77.297 

45,2.50 

20 

76,113 

41,250 

25 

74,546 

40,000 

30 

72,741 

36,125 

35 

70,472 

31,600 

45 

64,230 

23,000 

.55 

.54,435 

15,000 

65 

39,278 

8,100 

75 

19,754 

2,600 

85 

4,349 

400 

95 

149 

O'? 

105 

2 

0 



1 

- 


It will be seen that half the children born in India die 
before they reach the age of ten, a tremendouvS waste of 
national substance and energy. 

Crude death-rates are summations or integrations of 
specific death-rates applied to the number of the population 
of a particular place in the different age groups. It must be 
distinctly remembered, however, that the crude death-rate 
is not obtained by adding together the specific death-rates. 
The specific death-rates must be applied to the different 
numbers of the age groups, the deaths added and the crude 
death-rates thus obtained. 
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In order to obtain a perfect idea of the death-rate in a 
given population or community the total number of deaths 
in each sex in proportion to the number of the living should 
he stated. In regard to sex, while the estimated death-rates 
■during ] 911-1920 at all ages in Bengal are 31.7 and 30 5 per 
mille for males and females respectively, there is a notable 
eontrast in the relative incidence of mortality on the 1 0-34 
age-periods and the rest of life. The female death-rate 
amongst children under one year is lower than the male, but 
this gradually diminishes until the age of 6 or 7 is reached 
From this age the female death-rate begins to increase — the 
highest being reached at 15 to 20, after which the difference 
diminishes until at 35 it disappears and thereafter the female 
rate remains lower. The highest number of deaths among 
females occurs during the child-bearing period. 

The following table gives the average number of female 
births and deaths per 1000 male births and deaths for two 
decades : — 


Province 

Births 

Deaths 

1 

_ 1 

i 1921 

1 

1931 

1921 

1 lOSl 1 

Bengal 

1 

933 

922 

909 

i 944 

Bihar & Orissa 

950 

962 

986 

: 921 j 

Bombay 

925 

923 

957 

' 942 1 

Burma 

945 

956 

901 

' 916 ! 

Central Provinces . ; 

955 

957 

923 

922 1 

Madras i 

956 

9,53 

979 

979 i 

Punjab 

! 906 

970 

928 

885 i 

United Provinces 

919 

891 

1 

918 

876 , 


Death-rates obtained from mortality returns of short 
periods, e cf. a week or a month, are not to be depended on 
as tests forhealth,as they are liable to accidental fluctuations 
The same is also tlie case with death-rates of very small popu- 
lations even if returns for a year be made Weekly death- 
rates, however, are very useful in comparing mortalities in a 
town in any week with the corresponding week of the previous 
year. Any rise in mortality should lead to an enquiry ; and 
warning may be got of the commencement of a serious epi- 
demic of small-pox, cholera, or influenza or other disease. 

Weekly and moiiflily death-rates are calculated in the 
same way as weekly and monthly birth-rates (sec page 663). 

Combined death-rate means the total death-rate of a 
combination of two or more districts, and is estimated from the 
ratio which the two or more populations bear to one another. 

To find out the death-rate of a combined district where 
the death-rates of the individual districts are known, the 
following calculations are made, vi ^. — 
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Let A = popnlation of one district, 
x = its death-rate per 1000, 

then™j|^- total deaths in A. 

Let B = popiilation of another distuct, 
^ = its death-iate per 1000, 

then( -^totaldeaths in B. 


Thci efore'^ + 

1000 ^ 1000 " 1000 ■ 

(A- 


total deaths in combined district 


H); 


and ttt; 


4 10 / 


~ — deatii-rate [ler nnit in A -t B ; 


1000 (A f B) 

A a* 4 B 1/ 

5^nd ^ ^ -death-iate pei 1000 in A + B. 

rims it A has a population nOOO, B of 10,000 with a deaf li-i ate of 
20 and 15 per 1000 lespectively, tlien the death-rates ol tlie coinlnned 
districts with a total population of 15,000 \\ ould be as follo\> s * - 
\ e + 10/, 5000 ^ 20 ^ 1 0000 - 1 5 


A-1 B 


becomes 


5000 s iOOOO 


= 16.6 per 1000. 


Corrected and Standardised Death-rates : 


Corrected for h^esidence , — Strictly speaking*, death-rates 
being ratios, the ])ersons whose dcatli is being lecorded sliould 
appear in both numerator and denominator ; that is Ins 
death should be referred to the place where his presence 
was recorded in the last census. A person from Barrack- 
pore, for instance, going to Calcutta for an operation and 
dying there should have his death referred to Barrackpore 
though it would be registered in Calcutta Such transfers 
in England are made by the Kegistrar General, in India 
by the health authorities. The ‘‘Crude Death-rate” thus 
treated becomes a “Death-rate Corrected” for residence 
The term “Recorded” death-rate is applied in England to 
this correction of residence 

Standardised Death-rates — It is well-known that the 
death-rates under five and over lifty-tive years of age are 
higher than the combined rate for all ages, while between five 
and titty-live they are lower. Hence the death-rate will be 
raised in a town having an undue proportion of infants and 
old people. Again, as a general rule, female mortality is 
lower than that in males The exception is, that in India 
during the child-bearing period when the females show a 
higher mortality. It is therefore necessary that some correc- 
tion should be made in the death-rate of a town or district 
for any such disproportionate distribution of age and sex, 
before its rate is comparable with that of another town or 
district. The term “Standardised Death-rate” is applied to 
this adjustment. “Corrected and adjusted for age and sex” 
would be a good description of the Standardised Death-rate. 
There are two main methods of standardising the death-rate : 
the Direct Method, and the Indirect Method. 

Direct Method . — In this the common standard to which 
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the death-rates are referred is the ‘^Standard Million Popula- 
tion of England of 1901.’’ From the census ligures of 1901 
(which of course give the number of persons of both sexes in 
England at the difterent ages), 1,000,000 people, both males 
and females, are grouped in each period in the proiioition in 
which they were found in the 1901 census. 

The following is the composition of the Standard 
Million : — 

Taulio of Standaki) Million 


All 

.Males 

Females 

Poisons 

gi oiips 




0 

57059 

57225 

114262 

5 

55462 

55747 

107209 

10 

51570 

.515(45 

102755 

15 

49420 

.50576 

99796 

'20 

45275 

50675 

95946 

25 

40<S55 

45998 

86855 


55590 

591.56 

74746 

55 

5lso;{ 

541.55 

65956 

40 

27591 

29502 

5()895 

45 

25564 

25001 

48565 

50 

19560 

21297 

40857 

55 

1 5295 

1 7064 

52559 

60 

12618 

14764 

275)82 1 

65 

, S6S2 

10676 

19.5,58 , 

70 

1 6009 

1715 

15722 

75 

f 5477 

46.54 

8151 1 

SO 

1605 

25.56 

.59.59 ! 

S") H 

552 

959 

1491 ^ 

\ll a^es 

185,545 

5164.57 

1,000,000 


'I'otil l,(K)O.()0() 



Other populations have been suggested on an Inter- 
national basis but the 1901 standard million of E & has 
been retained by most workers, as it has been used for 
many years and now a change of standard population would 
involve recalculation of all the standardised death-rates 
that have been calculated up-to-date. The standard million 
of 1901 has the disadvantage, however, that it contains a 
high proportion of persons between 20-25, at which age the 
English death-rates are very low. To apply this method 
we must know the specific death-rates of the place whose 
crude death-rates we are standardising. The specific death- 
rates are obtained from the registers of deaths which give 
the age and sex of the deceased. In applying these, the 
specific rates for males and females should be applied to the 
number of males and females making up the standard million. 
A shorter way would be to apply the specific death-rate of 
persons (both sexes) without regard to sex, to the ‘^persons” 
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population making up the standard million, but this would 
not allow for sex differences in the standard population. 
The first method is therefore the correct one 

The method of application is simple and an example is 
given below : — 

Methods of Standardisino Death-rates 


Direct Method 




Standaidisation o 

f ‘d’eisons^^ Hate 




Males 



Females 


Groups 

Standard 

Reeoid(‘d 

Deaths 

Standard 

Recorded 

Deaths 

Million 
Do pula- 

1 )eath- 

in 

Stan da id 

Million 

Deatli- 

in 

Standaid 


rates 

Million 

Popiila- 

1 ates 

Million 


tion 

1901 

pel 

Million 

popula- 

tion 

tion 

1901 

per 

Million 

Popula- 

tion 

0 

57059 

47676 

2719 

57223 

39837 

2282 

.5 

55462 

3575 

191 

55747 

3626 

195 

10 

51570 

2036 

105 

51565 

2194 

113 

15 

49420 

2988 

148 

50376 

2666 

134 

20 

4527.1 

3829 1 

173 

50675 

3272 

166 

25 

, 408.15 

44.58 i 

182 

45998 

5814 

175 

50 

, ;15.590 

r>i»r)4 

212 

591.56 

4624 

181 

55 

i 51803 

8221 

261 

341,53 

6561 

224 

40 

27.591 

11185 

309 

29502 

8599 

252 

45 

1 2336 1 

1.52.59 

357 

2.5001 

11373 

281 

.■)() 

' 19.560 

21490 

420 

21297 

1.5815 

537 

5.5 

■ 1.5295 

30399 

465 

17064 

22458 

583 

60 

: 12618 

44938 

567 

14764 

32123 

479 

65 

1 8682 

60779 

528 

10676 

44.585 

476 

70 

6 09 

98509 

592 

7713 

7.5512 

581 

75 

5477 

142.103 

495 

4654 

112926 

526 

80 

1603 

194465 

312 

2;if>() 

162852 

384 

85 and 
up 

5.52 

281.549 

1.55 

939 

242502 

228 

All ages 

483,543 


8,191 , 

I 516,457 


7,400 


Death-rate (persons) 


8191+7400 15,591 

■ 48^545 + 5 1 6457' 3 ,000,000 

or 15,591 per irullioii. 


Indirect Method . — This method is designed to save labour 
and to give a standardising factor at the beginning of each 
intercensal period which when applied to crude death-rates 
during the following censal period of ten years will at once 
give a standardised death-rate. It gives results closely 
approximating to the direct method and is now largely used 
in England and Wales. It has the disadvantage that the 
standard rates during one intercensal period are not strictly 
comparable with those of previous intercensal periods, 
though the Eegistrar General of England has attempted to 
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get over this by using the standard million population of 
1901 as a common base. 

The method is applied by taking the specific death-rates 
of the community for a censal year when they are accurately 
known and applying these to the age and sex distribution 
of the town under consideration. An “Index Death-rate’" 
is thus marked out for the town. 


period. 

Population divided 
for ajxe and 
sex (1901 Census) 

Death-rate (E. & 
W.) (1891-1900) 

(Calculated 
number of 
deaths 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

I'emale. 

0-5 

562 

.571 

62.7 

52 8 

3.5 23 

30 16 

5-10 

534 

547 

4 3 

4.4 

2 29 

2.40 

10-15 

513 

.520 

2.4 

20 

1.23 

1 35 

15-20 

496 

506 

38 

3 7 

1.88 

1 97 1 

20-25 

25-35 

35-45 

45-55 

55-65 

IK. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc 1 

! 

n.i- < o 

75-85 

85 and 






i 

' 1 

upwards 



i 

1 




Totals. 

1 

4873 

5127 

1 

1 


’83 

; 1 

10,000 

1 

i 




Take the case of a town with a population of 10,000 at 
the census of say 1901. Distribute the population according 
to age and sex into the twelve age-groups (as in the table 
above) as per figures obtained from the census returns, and 
apply to the population of each age-group and each sex 
the death-rate for that particular age and sex obtained for 
England and Wales generally during the last intercensal 
period of ten years, and calculate the number of deaths 
which each such rate produces, thus : 

Take the males at ages 0-5 vi^. 562. The death-rate 
for England and Wales for males at that age period being 
62 7 per 1000, the total iinmber of deaths amongst the 

562 X 62 7 

population of 562 will be lyyQ — = 35.23. Again in 

the next age group, i e. between 5-10 years with a death- 

4.3 x 531 , 

rate of 4.3 per 1000 means ] OOO deaths among 

534 males of that age-group. Calculating in the same way 
for each age-group and each sex it will be found that the 
total deaths will come up to 174, that is to say there would 

174 X 1000 

have occurred 174 deaths or — "" 17.40 per 1000 
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among a population of 10,000 persons at the same rate as 
obtained in England and Wales generally. This rate of 
17.10 per 1000 is known as the index deafli-rate. 

The Index Death-rate is merely a hypothetical one and 
is calculated on the assumption that the deaths in a town 
or district occur at the same rates as in England and Wales 
generally, in tlie diiferent age periods. 

Having applied the England and Wales death-rate at 
each group to the population of the town or district the 
index death-rate for tlie place thus obtained ought to be the 
same ns in England and Wales, other things being equal. 
But this is not actually the case as the rate of mortality 
for England and Wales during the ten years of 1891-1900 
was 18 2 per 1 000 ; hence the age and sex distribution of 
the town or district are obviously difterent from that of 
England and IMxles The index death-rate must therefore 
be raised in the folloN\ing ]>roportion to make it comparable 
with that of Ihigland and Wales. 

rate for England and Wales 18 2 .-j ^ 

index death-rate 17 4 

The factor foi correction called the Standard o^inri factor 
for that ]>articular town or district is 1 045. Now if the 
general {i e tlie recorded or crude) death-rate for any year 
be multiplied by this factor the standardised death-rate is 
obtained Therefoie Standardised HK =( General 1)K x 
Factor. Suppose, for example, I he crude dcatli-rate of a 
town for 4910 was 16 5, then the standardised death-rate for 
that year would be 10 5 x 1 04 ,') = t7 24. If the correction 
factor IS greater than one, it means that the age and sex 
distribution of tlie town is favourable to low mortalities, 
that is, as compared with England and Wales it has a larger 
number of peojile at ages with low mortalities If Jess than 
one, the distribution is favourable to high mortality. 

It is generally found that the age and sex distribution, 
remains hiirly constant— except in big and important indus- 
trial towns — during an intercensal period. For this reason 
the factor is calculated once in every ten years — the last 
factor holds good until a fresh factor is calculated from the 
next census 

Relation between Birth-rate and Death-rate. — It is 
generally held that a high birth-rate is a direct cause of a 
high death-rate owing to the great mortality among infants. 
The death-rate at ages under 5 is three tunes as high as 
that of all ages together, and a liigh birth-rate by produc- 
ing an excessive proportion of persons of tender years will 
cause a high general death-rate. But the mortality falls 
if the high birth-rate were to continue longer, for then the 
proportion of the total population at ages of low mortality 
would be increased and the general death-rate lowered. 
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BlliTll-RATi: AND DkATH-KATE Ob' DIFFERENT PROVINCES 
IN India During 1981 



Unlhs 1 

_ __ _ 1 

Uiith 
pel r 

-1 at(‘ 
mile 

Deaths 

] )eath 

I)('i 1 

1 ate 
mile 


Ruia] 

III ban 

liiii al 

Uiban 

Knial 

Lit ban 

Rni al j 

IT lb an 

Ti India 

8 3t)4,51 1 

024, 184 

34 

34 

0,102,544 

(.03,700 

24 0 

24 4 

Puniab 


108,078 i 

•30 

33 

582,821 

(/),034 

1 

27 j 

20 

Delhi 

7,24j 

17,300 

.!5 

18 

7,235 

11,824 

35 

2() 

IJ 1' 


17(>,105 

! 

1 

1,147,253 

147,841 

! o- i 

Jj 1 

1 1 

.38 

n & o 

1,J’>8,75T j 

2^1,074 


20 

050,510 

2.5,080 

1 i 

1 2.5 

17 

lienj^al 

1 Dl,4<)4 

73,020 

! .u 

21 

1 104,087 

72,800 

2 3 

21 

Jlombay 


113,803 

i 

33 

443,048 

111 2(.i 

1 24 

2h 

Madi as 

1,4013 447 

231,540 

! 34 

1 

>(> 

1,017,<1<)0 

100,20 5 

25 

17 

Ibiiina 

310‘»,8 

43,700 

i 2<) 

1 

32 

207,125 

42,422 

; 10 

30 


Infantile Mortality — Tlie infantile deatli-rate is usually 
calculated as so many deaths under 1 year of a^^e per 1000 
re^^nstered live births in the year. 

Infantile mortality rate oi 1 M. li is calculated as 
follows : — 

Death under I year x 1000 

I il K - Tie^isteied live births 

If there were 000 births registered during the year, and 
75 deaths amon^' the infants under 1 year, then the infantile 

75 

mortality rate should be 75 deaths per 000 births, or 
75 X 1000 

deaths per birth, or (joo “ = 1 25 deaths per 1000 births, 
/elM. K. = 1‘J5 

Infantile mortality has been steadily falling in most coun- 
tries since 18SI The decline between the period 1881-18<S5, 
and 1900-10, being 25.0 ]> c. in France, 1 5 8 ]> c in Fmgland, 
23 7 p.c in Switzerland. Studies of the statistics show that 
there is a close correlation between the infant mortality rate 
and the size of the family, owing to two distinct sets of 
factors, c/,?. jiliysical and economic On the one hand the 
vitality of the mother, and through her the life of the child 
appears to be affected by the age at which the child-bearing 
begins, the number of pregnancies and the spacing of births ; 
on the other hand the health of the infant is intimately asso- 
ciated with the circumstances frequently associated with 
large families, viz. poverty, congestion, malnutrition, insani- 
tary surrounding and the ignorance of the parents. 

Other things being equal, infantile mortality gives an 
index of the sanitary condition of the place as well as of the 
density of the population. One noticeable feature of its 

43 
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statistics is that it is higher among male than among female 
children It is a known fact that male infants are more 
delicate and more ditliciilt to rear than female infants. 

The heavy mortality amongst infants is partly ascribed 
to immaturity and ii^norance of the mother, to improper feed- 
ing, to exposure of infants to all insanitary surroundings 
wherein the causes of malaria, small-pox, measles, bowel 
complaints, and tetanus abound Although a large proportion 
of deaths is due to premature birth and debility, there is no 
doubt that many are also due to ignorance and neglect ; for 
the death-rate among infants of the poorer classes attended 
by the Corporation midwife is only 55 per 1000 during first 
seven davs. (.Sec ‘‘xMaternity and Child Welfare”). 

The student should appreciate one or two of the fallacies 
that may be hidden in the infantile mortality figure. Errors 
in both numerator and denominator may give unreal values. 
If anv deaths of infants are not registered the infantile 
mortality rate will be too low. Errors in age of the child or 
infant m iv be entered as under one, and included erroneously 
in the infant deaths, and vtce versa Deficient registration 
of biiths will reduce the denominator and thereby increase 
the mortality rate. In the case of woman who may live in 
industrial centres and go to their village for conlinement, the 
birth will be registered in the village and not in the town. 
In a tew weeks, however, the mother and the infant return to 
the town where the latter may die Such di*aths give an 
appn^ciably higher infant mortality rate, as the birth is not 
in the denominator This happens in Bombay, where the 
infantile mortality rate may be thereby abnormally high 

The following is a comparative tabh^, giving the birth,, 
death and infantile death rate per mille for several countries 
of the world for JOdb : — 


Oounfi los 

Birth 

I ate per 
inille. 

I >eath 
late pel 
nil lie. 

Natiii al 
me I ease 
pel nnll(‘ 

1 Infant ili‘ 
ideath i nte 

1 per 1.000 
hiiths 

Hi f ndni 

:35.4 

22 6 

128 

i 

i 162 

EiigLiiid and W<d(‘S 

14 8 

12 1 

2 7 

50 

Fedeiated Mahiy States 

88.7 

10 2 

10 5 

142 

d.i ))<in 

20 0 

17 5 

124 

117 

Palestine 

44 0 

16 1 

28 s 

122 

Fg:vi><^ .. i 

41 8 

27.8 

14.5 

164 

Scotland 1 

170 

18 4 

4 5 

82 

Australia 

17.1 

0 4 

7.7 

41 

Cnn.ida 

20 0 

0 7 

10 8 

66 

New Ze.iland 

I rmon of South Afiica 

16.6 

8.7 

i 

7.9 

81 

(White) 

24.2 

0.6 

14.6 

50 


Density of Population — The density is usually expres- 
sed as so many persons to a square mile (in rural areas) or 
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an acre (in towns). This has an important bearing on the 
death-rate and exercises a great influence on the population. 
The greater the density the higher the mortality Farr 
states that the death-rate increases with the density of 
population, not in direct proportion but in proportion to the 
sixth roots ot the contrasted populations. But this rule 
does not hold good in places like England where sanitary 
conditions have reached a certain degree of perfection It 
is only when the density, i.e the number of persons in a 
room exceeds a certain limit that its bad eft'ects are manifest 
and Farr’s rule holds good. 

Increased density of population usually means pollution 
of air, water and soil, and ra[)id and easy spread of infectious 
diseases There is also greater flith, crime, drunkenness and 
other excesses In Fiidia increased density in country 
districts miy be beneticial to public health by removal of 
waste lands and increase of cultivated areas. In towns 
people enjoy certain advantages as regards prompt removal 
of refuse and supply of pure and wholesome drinking water, 
which are usually denied to those who live in villages. In 
rural areas the density of jiopiilation hardly aft'ects tlie 
health or mortality. But in towns this has an injurious 
ett'ect on health. (See Overcrowding, page 151) 

Although somewhat smaller than (Ireat Britain, Bengal 
has more inhabitants than the British Isles 

The following table gives the densities of various local- 
ities in India in 193 L, according to the census: 


Delhi 

1001 poisons per sipiare mile. 

l^iMignl 

646 „ 

United Provinces 

456 ,, 

Ihhai A Orissa 

454 

Madi ns . . 

328 

Punjab 

2,-.8 

liiii ina 

63 

He hi chi stall 

9 


Occupation and Comparative Mortality Figures.— Occu- 
pation exerts a certain amount of influence on the health 
and mortality of the jieople. In order to make correct 
statistics showing the influence of occu[)ation on mortality, 
the number and the age of those engaged in each calling 
and the corresponding number of deaths should first be 
ascertained, and the mortality is then calculated from the 
deaths taking place in each particular occupation. This 
has been very successfully worked out in England but not 
in India. Roughly speaking the mortndity is com[)aratively 
high among workers in cotton, jute or paper mills, or in the 
manufacture of mineral acnls, poisonous metals, etc., or 
among those whose occu])ations necessitate constant ex- 
posure to sun and rain and to changes of weather. Seden- 
tary occupations have a deteriorating influence on health. 

Some occupations require strong and healthy persons, and 
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duo allowance must therefore be made for the ag’e at which 
such occupations are followed For purposes of comparison 
the death-rates among those em])loye(l at corresponding age 
periods must be taken. 

The occupation mortality of various occupations may be 
compared with the mortality of all occupied males between 
the ages of 25 and 65 Taking this tigiire as 1,066 the 
following table gives the corresponding mortalities in Eng- 
land for various occu])ations : — 


(Merjjfvmen 5(>1 

Agi iciiltural hihouieis OS.S 

Doctors 1621 

Coal in in CIS 10)11 

Hreweis 151() 

Stone masons 1)160 

llaiinen 1655 

Tin and coppei niinois 1)155 


Special Death-rates — It is important to know the rate 
of death from dilterent causes It has been stated that 
^‘the causes of death in a death register are necessarily 
little more than the more or less trustworthy guesses of 
a large body of more or less skilled observers ” If this 
statement apjilics to England, where certilicates of death 
are required, one can well imagine how things stand in India 
where the majority of peo])le die without proper or rational 
treatment, and where no such certificates are insisted u])on 
In India for statistical purposes deaths are classified 
under the following heads: — 

1. Dholera. f>. Respii atoi v di.sonsos. 

2. Smallpox. /Suicide. 

)1 Plague Wounds and acci- 

1. Feveis : malaiia, (‘uf ei ic fevei, 7. in)uiieh dimts 

iela])Mng fe\ei, measles, 1 Snakes and wild 

kala-azai and otliei feveis ^ beasts. 

5. 1 lysentei y and dial 1 lima 8. All oflim caus(‘S 

The following table shows the actual number of deaths 
from different diseases and the average annual rate i^er mille 
of each sex in Bengal : — 



1616 

1620 

Ratio Per 1000 
1620. 

1 )ISEASE 

Malch. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femal(‘S. 

( diolera 

67.(>()1 

5T;H8 

2!»,7f)2 

24,437 

1 8 

1 1 

Fever 

())36,066 

560,221 

56)3,528 

550,868 

25 5 

25.0 

Small-])o\ 

20,168 

16,542 

20,018 

16,177 

0 6 

0.7 

Plague 

288 

186 

46 

20 

0.002 

0 0006 


It is important that the cause of death should be entered 
according to the official nomenclature, and that the remote 
rather than the proximate cause should be stated. Thus 
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death from diarrhcea or dysentery in a case of kala-azar should 
be returned as death from kala-azar. 

The registration of sickness for the general population is 
not feasible although it has been effected in certain com- 
panies, societies, and institutions like jails, etc. According 
to Farr’s estimate, two persons are constantly sick for every 
annual death which occurs, t e. for one death there are two 
years of severe sickness The sanitary officer would be in a 
better position to deal with preventable diseases, if informa- 
tion of the occurience of every case, whether fatal or not, 
Avero supplied to him, as he could then inquire into the 
causation of all such cases It is important that a correct 
estimate of the number of persons invalided by sickness 
should he kept, as well as the actual number of deaths. 

Life Tables — We have seen that the speed! c death-rates 
are really the measure of mortality in any community ; and 
that a vciry good idea of the sanitary condition of a place 
may be obtained by a study of the curve of specitic death- 
rates. Specific death-rates may he used in another way. 
We may start with, say 100, hOO individuals, sujiposed to be 
born at a particular time and trace them from year to year. 
At the end of the first year a certain number will have died 
and this number Avill dejiend on the specitic death-rate in 
the first year of life for the community at the particular time. 
To the survivors at the end of the first year and commencing 
the second year we apply the sped lie death-rate of the 
second year of life, and so obtain the number of survivors 
beginning the third year, and so on we continue applying 
the ap])ro])riatc S])ecilic death-rates from year to year until 
our imaginary ])opulation all die If opposite each year of 
life Ave ])ut the number of people ali\ e at the beginning of 
that year, avc have tlie beginning of Avhat is called a Lf/e 
Table It is, as will be seen, a purely hypothetical table, 
showing how a population Avould die out under certain 
conditions, assuming that there is no addition of new 
individuals to it, and that the specific death-rates at a 
particular period of time continue unchanged throughout 
the existence of our imagined ])opulation of 100,000 indi- 
viduals. This last assumption avc know is not true by any 
means, though at certain ages and in certain classes of 
communities the specific death-rate may not alter very 
materially during a genera tion of individuals But for many 
classes of persons and ages it is not by any means true. 

Life tables are mainly used by Life Insurance Companies, 
because they give the averaeje number of years that an 
individual at any age may expect to live, and so Avill deter- 
mine the average price of an annuity. This ''Expectation 
of Life” as it is called, has been used as a sanitary index, 
because if the specific death-rates at any age or ages are 
decreasing, it is obvious that there will be more survivors at 
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the end of these particular years and the expectations of life 
beyond these ages will be increased. A table ot expectations 
of life at birth in various countries is given on i>age 080. 
But the sanitarian aviU learn more from a close study of 
specihe death-rates at ditlerent ages than from a life table. 
But various health authorities use the expectation of life 
largely in their rejiorts, so that the student of ])ublic health 
must be familiar with the elements of a life table. In con- 
structing a life table certain conventional expressions and 
symbols are used. 

X, expresses any particular year ; the year following 
would be (x + 1), and the year following that (x + 2), etc. 

m,,, expresses the indivKhtal specille death-iates in any 
particular year, and are obtained by dividing the number of 
deaths in that year (or the average number over a si*ries of 
years) by the estimated mid-year population These are 
usually called the central death-rates. 

means the number of persons of our hypothetical 
population living at beginning of a particular year x. 

d^, expresses the number of ])eoj)lo dying in any year x, 
out of the L people who started alive in the year. 
h + i then must be - d^. 

cp, expresses the prolxibtliffj of any single person among 
the K dying within the year x. It is obviously eipial to the 


ratio 


K 


It is not therefore <[uite the same as the specific 


death-rate of the year (np) which is the number of deaths 
divided by the mid-year population. It is necessary to 
ex])ress in terms of np thus : — 

If we assume that deaths in any year x occur equally 
distributed thioughout the year then the mid-year ]) 0 [)ulation 
will be the number who started alive at the beginning of the 
year, less half the number of deaths. 


Thus iTK by d(‘finil ion ~ ' 


d. 


divide both numeiator and donominatoi by P 
d 

and we ^et ni^ — — , but by oin delinitioii is 


<lx 


1 




Therefoie uk - 


and from tins we ^et 


1 - ]q,, ' r- ‘J+ IIK 

p^ is the probability of any person of Ifinig at the 
end of the year and is obviously eipial to 1 - cp. 

I heret ore - q^ = 1 - __ -- 

* 2 1 iiK 2-f-inv 


Having thus from the various values of m, made a column 
of Px for all age peiiods of one year’s interval and starting 
with 100,000 individuals at liirth in our column U, we 
complete the h column by multiplying the number living at 
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the be^^inning of the year by Px. Thus U is 100,000 ; /i, is 
{100,000 X po) ; h is h x Pi and so on for the vanoiis yeais 
until there are no more living. 

From the L column we make another column L^, which is 
based on the assumption that people who died between aj»es 
X and (x + 1) lived on the average (> months. Thus vould 
bo found by dividing the sum of h and h+i by 2. On com- 
pleting this column we will have a list of number some of 
whom lived ^ year, some years, some 2^ years and so on. 

If at any particular age we add up the numheis in the 
column onwards untd the end of the column, we then get 
the number of years lived by the number who si a i ted at 
the beginning of the year x, (l^). This addition of L^ + L^h i 
and Lx-f -2 up to the end of the table is called Q^, and obviously 
Qx divided by h gives the aiithmetic mean of the dilleient 
lengths of lives lived by the people composing h 

We therefore make a column where each term of the 
year is equal to the sum of the column from that year 
onwards. Our tinal column is called or the Expectation 
■of Life at the year x on the detinition given above, and is 
got for each year by dividing Qx by h. 

If the formation of Ia and columns is not clear, it will 
he so from a consideration of a small portion of a life table 
at its completed end. Our Life Table might be thus : — 


Ago 

\ 

Is 

1a 

Qa 


90 

847 

054.5 

1204 5 

1 42 

91 

4(>2 

339 

.550 

1 19 

92 

210 

147 5 

211 

98 

93 

79 

! 50 

03 5 

8 

94 

21 

i F2 

; 13 5 

.04 

95 

3 _ 

1 1.5 

1 1 5 

.5 


Three living at 95 die within the ;sear. ^Iheii exf>ecta- , 
tion of life is assumed to be half a year. The Ia coJiiuin 
o 4- 0 

is ’ 1 5 ; and the column 1 5 + 0 -- 1 5 and the c^ 

2 

column ""-7-= „ -= •> year 

Of the 21 who were alive at age 94, LS died within the 
year ; they are assumed to have lived ^ a year, therefore 
their total years of life was 18x.5-=9. T>ut thiee lived 
through the year and died next year; they lived 1^ years 
and their lives together make 5x1 5^4 5 ,\ears. The 21 
people therefore lived 9 + 4 5 -= 1 3 5 years ; and their expecta- 
13 5 

tion of life =-.(>4 year. 

2 L 

Notice the 13 5 obtained thus is the column obtained 
by adding the Lx column = 12 + 1.5= 13.5. 
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Siniilailv consider the 79 alive at 93 
3 lived 2!r yeais — 7.5 years 

18 „ liVenis-27 0 „ 

and 58 „ ;l yeais- 29 0 „ 

A total ot 03 5 years. And their expectation ot life 

03 5 

IS - — = year. 

19 

Here note again tliat the lig’ure 03 5 obtained tlius is 
the Qx column obtained by adding the L, column 50 + 12 
+ 1.5 — 03 

The essential features of a life column would therefore be 
as follows : — 


Ago 

h 

1 

! 


1 1 

' (K 

i 

Ik 1 


Cs 

0 

1,00,000 

.08990 

1 

91004 ! 

899(> 

] 

95.502 

5,502,000 

55 02 

1 

1 91,004 

.02339 

.97001 

2129 

89939 5 

5,400,010 

00 07 

2 

88,875 

01 050 

98950 

933 

88108 5 

.5,270,937 

00 50 

3 

87,942 

00050 

99350 

572 

87050 

5,288,831 

00 14 

1 

87,370 

00475 , 

99525 

415 

87102 5 

5,201,130 

59 53 

5 

80,955 

.00417 1 

99583 

303 

80773 5 

.5,113,783 

58 81 

0 

80,592 

.00337 I 

99003 

i 292 

80401 

5,020,()05 

58 05 

etc 

i 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

; etc. 

1 

, et< . 


I 


The exyiectation of life at any age is siinjily an average or 
arithmetic mean It does not mean that any individual can 
‘expect’ to live those numbers of years any more than any 
individual ANOuld expect to earn the average salary of the 
people at Ins age 


H\p(‘ctatioii ot Ijite at Ihiths in 5 laus 


Country and date. 

Males. 

{ 

j 

! Feinalei 

i 

Aiihtialiii, 11)01-1910 

1 

1 55.20 

.58.84 

Denmaih, 1900-1910 

1 .51.9 

1 r>i 9 

Xoiway, 1901-1910 

1 .14- 84- 

.57.72 

Sweden, 1901-1910 

54 5,‘» 

1 56 98 

Holland, 1900-19(19 

1 51.00 

1 53 4 

Ainciira. 1901-1910 

49 ;i2 

1 52 .54 

England, 1901-1910 

48 53 

i 52 38 

Switzei land, 1901-1910 

49 25 

5215 

Kiancc, 1898-190:! 

45.74 

1 49.13 

(ictnianv. 1901-1910 

44 82 

48.33 

Italy, 1901-1910 

44.2 1 

44.83 

Japan, 1898-190;! 

43 97 

44.85 

India. 1901-1910 

22.59 

23.31 

Do ]921-19;il 

26 91 

26.56 






The mean after life time, tlie mean duration of life and vie 
moijenne are synonyms for the exjjectation of life. 

The expression the most probable life time is sometimes 
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sed to denote the age at which the greatest number of 
►eople die out in a life table population. It may be got by 
oting in the d^ table the year opposite which there is tlie 
ighest number in the column The lirst year of life is the 
lighest in this respect in all communities; but neglecting 
his the 72nd year in England and the dSth year in India 
hows the hi^^hest number of deaths. 

Colonel Joubert, in comparing the expectancy of the 
ndian lives with those of Europeans, observes that though 
he constitutions of healthy Indians may not be much 
iit’erior to the European standard from a medical point of 
iew, their habits, modes of life, and the insanitary condi- 
ions amidst which they live are most distinctly inferior to 
he Eurojican standard, and render them more liable to acute 
iseases increasing the risk of assurance For Europeans 
nd Anglo-Indians living in India the expectation of life as 
iven in the following table has been cahuilated in some 
etail. Table A is based totally on Indian experience from 
European and Anglo-Indian lives, while Table B on Indian 
xperience from Eiiro{)can lives only up to the age of 80. 



tj\p(M tat ion 

Expectation 


Expectation 

Expectatio 

\ge 

-- 

— 

Age 

— 



A 



A 

P. 

20 


66 ()5 

52 

12 66 

17 68 

22 

6>1 .46 

62 60 

54 

11.71 

16 25 

24- 

20 85 

31 41 

56 

10 72 

15 00 

26 

28 62 

60 60 

58 

0 68 

16 01 

28 

26 84 

20 61 

60 

8 72 

12.47 

;u) 

25 ,60 

28.26 

62 

7 06 

11 60 

62 

24 02 

27 22 

64 

7.27 

1 1 0 54 

64- 

22.72 

26 10 

66 

6 62 

0 52 

66 

21 40 

25 16 

68 

5 02 

8 54 

68 

20 28 

24 16 

70 

5 20 

1 7 62 

40 

10 07 

2610 

72 

4 .50 

6 7.5 

42 

17.86 

22 12 

74 

6 80 

5.05 

44 

16.60 

21 18 

76 

6 10 

5 2.1 

46 

15 57 

] 20 20 

78 

2 41 

4 ,57 

48 

14 56 

1 10.60 

80 

1 72 

6.08 

50 

16 .55 

18.46 





Marriages. — These are usually stated in proportion to 
he total po])ulation, or the number ])er 1000 of po])ulation ; 
Hit a more accurate method would be to base the marriage- 
ate for com])arative purposes on the number of unmarried 
lersons living at marriageable ages With the Hindus 
narriage is an obligatory religious sacrament and is prac- 
ically universal. The universality of marriage tends to 
u'oduce a rapid increase of population. About lialf the 
otal number of males are unmarried, and of these three- 
[uarters are under 15 years of age. Only one-third of the 
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total number of females are unmarried and of those three- 
quarters are under the age of ten and seven-tenths of the 
remainder under fifteen. 

In the following table the proportion of widows in the 
population per 1000 females and for certain age-periods 
are given and compared with the figures for England and 
Wales 


Age. 

India 

1951 . 

Age. 

England and 
Wales i9D. 

All ages 

154 8 

All ages 

78.2 

0-5 

1.1 

0-5 


5-10 

4 8 

5-10 

1 

1 

10 15 

9 7 

10-15 


15-‘J0 

88 5 

15-20 


20 40 

184 5 

20-25 

1.5 

40-()0 

507 1 

25-85 

18 1 

00 and ever 

802 8 

85-45 

50.5 



45-05 

198 8 



05 and ovei 

500 9 


The great ditferenee between India and England in 
respect of marriage customs is shown by the fact that in 
England from thre(‘-t1tths to two-thuds of both sexes are 
single and about a third are married Three features are 
peculiar to India, universality of marriage, the early 
age of marriage, and the large proportion of widows. 

TJiere is probably a dueet relation between eaily mariiage 
and the duration of the reproductive functions, and the 
piemature strain of the latter tends to their earlier cessation 
T)r Duncan found the average feilility of women marrying 
at 15 to D) yeais of age was 1)12, and it piogressively 
diminished as age advanced, being 4 (> for those marrying 
at 50 to 54 yeais 

STATLSTICAL METHODS 

The training of the average medical man has not as a 
rule led him to take more tlian a very supeificial interest in 
statistics and statistical methods of eomtiutation, but lias 
rather led him to distiust statistics and those who make use 
of them This is unfortunate Not only does he miss some- 
thing which helps to develop a true scientific attitude and 
to state facts and reason about them with precision and 
accuracy, but by the lack of such knowledge and attitude 
he is tempted to delude himself and otliers and to make 
grossly misleading statements based on insufficient or in- 
accurate premises No attemyit will be made to deal with the 
subject exhaustively but merely to point out the necessity 
of some acquaintance with statistical methods Those who 
wish to pursue the subject fuither are advised to read the 
books referred to in the end of the chapter. 
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We come across statements like the following in medical 
papers and books : “Of 1000 cases of cholera treated by 
ordinary method 500 die, the case mortality is 50 p.c I 
treated 50 cases by a new met bod and only 20 died, the case 
moitality was 40 p c. My method is theiefore a great iinj)rove- 
ment on tlie ordinary method.^’ Is this statement justified 
by the facts V Obviously the number of cases treated by the 
new method was not very large and one feels the evidence 
is not sufficient. Would tlie statement be* justified if the 
number treated by tlie new method had been 100 and the 
deaths 40 ? Again, “The average pulse rate of 100 healthy 
people was 80 per minute. They were each given a dose of 
a new drug, the pulse rate was then 85 ; the new drug there- 
fore quickens the pulse.’’ Is this statement justified by the 
facts ? We know by experience that if we take tlie average 
pulse rate of the same 100 healthy people on successive days, 
the average rate would not always be 80, but on some days 
it would be less and on other days higher. There would be 
a range of average pulse rates which would be due to normal 
daily changes or variations (or chance variations as they are 
called statistically) ; this range might be from 80 to 84 as 
determined by actual experiment. If our experimental ])ulse 
rate after giving the drug is within these limits, say 83, then 
tlie statement that the drug raised the pulse rate is of no 
value, but if it is outside the “natural limits of chance varia- 
tions” then the statement has some truth, and the changed 
pulse rate is, as it is termed, sujnilicant. The puiqiose of 
statistical method is to determine these natui.al limits of 
variations and to enable the experimenter to judge the value 
or significance of any new experimental methods of treatment 
or pharmacological action 

Exam])les might be multiplied indefinitely, we give one 
more : “A community is examined month by month for hook- 
worm infection The degree of infection was measured by 
the average number of eggs per gram of ficces. The averages 
starting from franuary are bOO, 480, 500, 500, 650, 750, 500, 
480, 400, 450, 400, 450 The light infections were therefore 
found in the months of May and dune, and the lowest in 
September and November” Obviously we cannot accept 
the statement as it stands We must knOAv the number 
examined, the pioportion to the wdiole community, and the 
ordinary ranges of variations from these averages that might 
be expected as explained above Statistical methods will 
show us how^ to determine these ranges and to see wdiether 
the different monthly averages fall within or without these 
ranges. If they are within, then they mean nothing special, 
if they fall outside, then they are significant and special con- 
clusions can be safely drawm, which may be of great import- 
ance both from a medical and public health point of view. 
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Averages : 

An average is a very useful and convenient method of 
stating a group of observations, and it is constantly used. 
Death-rates, birth-rates, infantile mortality rates, case 
mortality rates, are all ^‘averages’^ or ‘‘means”. The arithmet- 
ical average is the one most commonly used. To lind it the 
whole obseivations of (luality (size, rate per minute, height, 
etc.) are added and divided by the number of observations. 
The height of boys at a particular age (say 1 0) may be taken. 

Example 1 : — We go to a very small school in Bengal and 
pick out the boys ageil ten There are only six. 

Olio IS 40 inchos in height 

One „ 40 ,, „ 

One „ 42 „ 

One ,, 42 „ „ „ 

One . 4:^ „ „ 

One 4.-> 

'Voini heightN^2r)2 iik lies 
O') 2 

and the a\ crage height is , ^ 42 inches 

() 

Is this a good average of the heights of Bengali boys of 
ten years of age Obviously not, because the observations 
are on too small a number and four out of the six boys ditfer 
by as much as 2 inches from the average 

Examjtle 2 , — Supiiose we take J 00 boys and we get the 


following results 

5 




1 

IS 85 IIK 

he^ 

in height 

1 85 — 

85 

1 

IS 80 



1x80- 

80 

2 

ai (‘ 87 


•1 

1 

y 

74 

4 

are 8(S 


•1 

4.88- 

152 

10 

aie 89 



10 89- 

890 

20 

aie 40 


.. 

20.40- 

800 

40 

are 41 


11 1^ 

40 X 41 - 

1040 

15 

aie 42 

fi 

11 

15x42- 

(>80 

5 

are 48 

"•I 

yl 11 

5 < 48 — 

215 

1 

IS 44 

11 

^1 fi 

1 s44- 

44 

1 

IS 45 



1 / 45 — 

45 

100 



Total heights — 

4001 


We get the total combined heights of the 100 boys as 
shown on the right hand side of the table, by multiplying in 
each group by tlie number The average height is therefore 
4061 — 100 = 40.(>l inches. This illustrates a “weighted aver- 
age” where weujhf is given to the number in each group by 
multiplying the height of the group by the number in it. 
This average is obviously a better one than that of example 
one and we should get a still better average by taking 1000 
boys. Statistically we say that the comparative values of 
averages vary as the square-root of the number of observa- 
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tions, in this instance as y 0 to 100 or 2 7 is to 10; the 
second average is nearly 1 times better as an average than 
the iirst one. 

Deviations : 

If we take the 100 boys and put them in order at equal 
intervals along a wall avc should get a pieture like figure 
101 This is called an '‘Array”. 

If we join the boys’ heads we get a curve of a definite 
shape, flat in the middle and tailing oil downwards and u])- 
wards at each end. It is very often symmetrical about a line 
drawn half Avay along it. The height of the middle line 
represents what is called the Median Height (LM Fig 104) 
If we comjiare the mean we obtained by calculation 40 01 



NUMBEUS OF BOY.s 

Fi(i 104 — Aruay: showing liundied hoys airanged 
in ordei of then lieights. 

inches on the figure, it will be very nearly the same as 
the Median. If the curves are perfectly symmetrical, the 
median and the mean are identical. Is the median or the 
mean a fair average The curve helps us to give an answer. 
If the curve is very flat in the centre, i c if on either side 
there are grouped together a large number of individual 
boys who differ very little in height from the mean or median 
height then there will be a very large proportion of the 
boys whose heights approximate to the average rate, and 
a very small proiiortion of boys who do not. In other words 
the mean or the median will be good estimates of the average 
height 

Mean Deviation and Standard Deviation : 

Differences of any one item from the mean are called 
deviations. With the help of these deviations we can cal- 
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ciilate combined estimates of the variation exhibited by 
all the different values. 


1. 2. 

Deviation from 
mean 

3. 

1 Slims oi 
deviation 
fiom mean 

4. 

Squares 

of 

deviation 

5. 

j Slim of squares 

1 

1 is 35 

-5 61 

5 61 

314721 

X 1 = 31 4721 

1 „ 36 

-4 61 

4 61 

212r)2l 1 

X 1 = 21 2521 

2aio37 

-3 61 

7 22 

13 0321 

X 2-= 26 0612 

4 „ 38 

-2 61 

10 44 

6 81 il 1 

X 4- 27 24S4 

10 „ 39 

-161 

16 10 

2 5921 ' 

xlO-. 25 9210 

20 „ 40 

-061 

12 20 

0 3721 

x21= 77.4129 

40 „ 41 

+ 0.39 1 

15 60 

01521 : 

<40:= 6 0S40 

15 „ 42 

+ 1 39 1 

i 20 85 

1 0321 : 

X 15- 2S 9815 

5 „ 43 

+ 2 39 1 

11 95 

5 7121 i 

X .5 - 2S 56v)5 

1 IS 44 

-}3 39 1 

3 39 

114921 

X 1 = 1 1.4921 

1 ,, 45 

+ 4 39 1 

4 39 

19 2721 1 

X 1= 19 2721 

K)0 


123 36 1 


233 7900 


Arran"‘e the series as in table and in cohimu 3 place 
the deviations of each ^ronp from the mean, e,g 3)~ 
40.61= -5()1 and in column 4 without regard to sign, 
put the product of the deviations and the number in each 
group ; on summing column 4 we get the mean of all tfie 
deviations (Lj? 3 36) and tins divided by the total number 
of observations 100, gives I 2336 or the “mean deviation^^ 
of each item from the mean. 

Mathematicians, however, do not accept this “mean 
deviation” as being efficient enough as it does not give 
enough weight to the items which are farther away from 
the mean They therefore adopt another deviation called 
the ^‘standard devfafion\ First the deviations are sijuared 
and put in column 4, This sijuaring gives the additional 
“weight” to the items farthest from the mean. In column 
5 are the products of these squares by the number in each 
group. The sum of the squares in column 5 is then divided 
by the number of observations (100) and the average 
“squared deviation” obtained. The square root of this is 
the “.standard deviation’' and is usually designated by the 
greek letter a (sigma) 

Thus in this instance the sura of the squares is 233.79 ; 

and therefore the standard deviation is i/2 3379 

^100 

= L.53 inches 

It may be mentioned that if the mean round which the 
deviations are calculated as calculated from the recorded 
values as has been our case then the sum of squares in 
column 5 should be divided by one less the number of 
observations, i.e. by 99 and not by 100. A correct estimate 
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V 233 78 

~99 "" inches. 

Wlien the number of ohservations is small this correc- 
tion makes an appreciable difference and should always be 
made. The theoretical consideiation for making this 
correction is beyond the scope of this book. 

Fretjuency Curve : 

Of Avhat use is the standard deviation when we have got 
it? We may represent the iiiformataon in Example two in 
another way by placing the heights along a base line and the 
number in each group as ordinates as shown in ligure 105. 

We get a bell shaped curve which starts and ends near the 
base line. Our curve is not actually symmetrical because for 
one thing the observations are comfiaratively few If the 
observations were very numerous we may find the curve 

r ' rs. 

i \ 

^3 • , 

I ; 

/ i 


k 7 


\ 

~33 it 37 53 *» Sf 

HKIGIir IN INCIIKS 
Fig. 165. -Fieqiiericy c-ui ve .show nig iiiiiiibei ot boys m each 
^ioii{) of hoi^lits 

getting more and more symmetrical and of definite shape. 
It has been noticed that we get the same form of curve by 
tossing a dozen coins a very birge number of times and record- 
ing the number of heads (or tails) that turn up each time. 
The ideal curve obtained is called the ‘‘Normal Curve^' or 
“Gaussian Cuive” and mathematically represents the 
chances or probabilities of certain events happening in an 
infinite or very large number ol instances. 

This curve has definite matliematical properties, and it 
is on these properties that we base our treatment of standard 
deviations. Those properties must be accepted. If the 
student wishes to pursue the mathematical issues, he may 
study a special book on the subject. 

The curve has the equation of the form y = 

where e is the Napierian base of logarithms. 
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Tt is on the assumption that events happen in nature in 
conformity with this curve that we make use of this curve. 
This is an assumption of course, but it is found by experience 
to be a reasonable assumption. If we plot the heights or 



Fr(i 1()(3 — The N(>km\l (hravE. 

the weights of a large number of boys at a certain age, the 
specific gravities of a large number of milk samples, the 
size of walnuts, etc., etc , we find they all lib approximately 
to this curve 



Fig. 167. -Frc?quency ciuvc showinj^ the niimhers in 
each group of deviations horn the mean. 

If we plot out the number of items in Table 2 on page 
4)80 as the deviations from the mean, we get a curve of the 
nature shown in figure 107. This is similar to the normal 
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curve, and here again mathematicians assume that deviations 
distribute themselves in the same way as the normal curve. 
That is, the maximum number of items which have no 
deviation from the mean is situated at 0, the number at each 
deviation on the minus side and on the plus side are 
symmetrically grouped about the centre point of no 
deviation, and follow the line of the ^^Normal Curve 

If we agree to this we can proceed to make use of our 
‘^standard deviation If we apply it to our normal curve of 
deviations it will fall into a certain place on the plus and 



Fig. 168. — Ciirvo of Deviations, Position of Standard Deviation 
and Probable Eiror B and H' show the Position of the Standard 
Deviation ; P and P' ot the Piobable Fiiioi. Note P and P' aie nearer 
0 than B and B'. l^he distance ot P and P' tioni 0 is *6745 tunes the 
distance ot B and IV from 0 'fhe area of the curve between P and P' 
IS equal to the sum ot the crossed hatched area plus the areas between 
P and B and P' and IV. 

minus side of the 0 point (say B and B'), and the areas of 
the curve enclosed by B and B' should represent Mean + ix on 
one side and Mean-o on the other This area should be 
approximately equal to the sum of the areas on the other 
sides of B and IT (the shaded area). As a matter of fact 
the clear area is a little larger Here a refinement comes 
in. If B and B' are jilaced a little nearer to the centre at a 
distance of 0 6745 times the distance from the centre, the 
areas will now be equal (the figure .6745 is obtained from the 
mathematical properties of the curve and we accept this 
without further argument). This new position of the standard 
deviation (.6745 times) is called the error because it 

represents a position of equal areas in the curve, where the 
chances of any particular deviation falling on one or other 
side of the probable error are equal In modern statistical 
literature standard deviation is generally used instead of the 
probable error. 

Take the curve of deviations again and put a line marking 
the positions of three times the probable error or approxi- 
mately twice the standard deviation on each side of the mean. 
(See fig. 169). It will be seen that this practically includes 
the whole of deviations except for a very small number at the 
extreme ends of the plus and minus ends The implication 
of this is very important and is a clue to understanding the 
44 
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whole api)Ucation of the standard deviation or tlie ‘‘probable 
error ’’ 

If we take a ran^e of Mean + 3 tunes the probable error 
on one side and Mean - 3 times the probable error (written 
Meandro p e) this ran^fe will include all the likely numhers 
of the particular ^noiip under observation, and an individual 
picked at random from somewhere else, but supposed to 
belong to the same j^roup (say boys of ten) would be likely to 
fall within these limits, otherwise there is sornethin^JT freakish, 
peculiar or significantly different about him 



-2 -1 0 - 1-1 f 2 -12 


Fk; 109 'ffie aioa of a noiinal insido (blank) and ontsido 

(shaded) Hie liinits s<‘< by finer fnnes the piofHthle etroi . 


To go back to the heights of boys of 10 years of age. AVe 
have found the mean to be 40 G1 ±:]) e 0.()7 15 x 1 52 ; giv ing a 
range of 40 01 -hOxJ 025=^45 0S5 on one side and 40.01 - 
3 x 1 025^37 535 on the other. These give a range of 43.7 
to 37 5 inches approximately as likely to include all the 
possible heights of lioys often of this class 8up])Ose we go 
into the street and j>i('k any one boy of ten at random and 
find his height is 42.5 inches ; this fits into our range and we 
know that there is nothing specially significantly different so 
far as his height is concerned to our other boys If his height 
was outside our limits, say 45 5 inches, we would sus])eet that 
there was something essentially different in this boy from the 
class we have examined He was either abnormally tall or 
abnormally short, or might belong to a different class of boys 
altogether, c tj a Punjabi 

If we took 100 boys in another town and found their 
mean (and not just one nuhvnlnal) and wished to com])are 
this with the mean of our original lot of boys, it is obvious 
that our range should be more restricted than for the com- 
parison of one individual only In this case our standard 
deviation must be smaller and is found by dividing the stan- 
dard deviation as found above by the square root of the 


number of observations, 


1.52 

/Too 


1.52 

fo 


.152. Our mean for 


this purpose would now be written 40.61± 152. 
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The standard deviation of the mean value is called the 
standard error of the mean. 

We could apply the above methods to the problem of 
hookworm infection (.sec pag’e 683). We lind the lirst mean of 
our observations of egg counts, say in 100 persons We lind 
the ])robable error of this mean, and multiply by 3 ; we then 
take a range of tlie mean plus three times the probable error, 
and the mean min as three times the probable error Next 
month we repeat the observations and get a new mean for 
our egg counts, if this is within the limits as found above it 
IS not signilicantly dilfercnt from the mean of the previous 
month ; if it is outside those limits, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the egg counts or the infection is signilicantly dilterent 
from the jirevious month’s, being cither more or less as the 
case may be This is a very important conclusion to be able 
to make, and without stating the probable error of the 
monllily means, the results might (though not necessarily) be 
quite valueless and the conclusion erroneous. 

Coefficient of Variation : 

(JoelUcient of variation is delined as the percentage 
variation in the mean and is calculated by the following 
formula : — 

Standard Deviation 

Ooellicient of variation - — - - x 1 60 

mean 

The standard deviation measures absolute variation in 
concrete units such as inches, pounds or degrees, whereas 
tlie coeflicient of variation ])rovides a relative measure of 
variation or scatter The need for it arises Avhen we con- 
sider that to judge the amount of variation we ought to take 
into account the size of the mean from which vaiiation is 
measured A variation of some inches may appear conspicu- 
ously large when comparing the heights of taller animals 
like elephants. This coeHicient has been of great use in 
coinjiaring the degree of variation of various character of 
medical interest We may like to know for instance whether 
among healthy persons the weight of the spleen is more 
varialile than that of the heart. The coeflicients of variations 
for spleen and the heart are 38 2 and 17.7 respectively 
and therefore spleen shows greater variation Again, ‘‘Is 
the length of the foot a more variable characteristic than 
say the size of the spleen This has been worked out and 
the coellicients of variations are 4 51) and 31.21 respective- 
ly, that is, the size of the spleen in man is more variable 
than the lengt h of the foot. 

The Proha, hie error of Differences . — How do we apply the 
idea of the prohahle error ” to the question of the difterence 
in the pulse rate noted at the beginning of this chapter? We 
do it as follows — The probable error of the difference be- 
tween two independent variables is equal to the square root 
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of the sum of the squares of the probable errors of the 
quantities entering into the difference. 

The following example will make it clear. The average 
pulse-rate per minute in a group of normal people was 
79.68±.15 beats per minute. A drug was administered to 
all and the average pulse-rate then was 81.12±.20 beats 
per minute; (.15 and 20 being the probable errors). Ihe 
difference is 81.12-79 68 = 1.44; and the probable error of 

difference is |/( 20)2 + (.15)2= |/.04 + .oY2~5 = y 1)625 = .25. The 
difference is therefore 1.44db.25. 

The difference is six times its probable error, and from 
our previous consideration of the normal curve, we conclude 
that the difference is significant., as three times the probable 
error is likely to include all differences due to chance or 
random sampling. In this case therefore we are justitied 
in concluding that the drug had a real influence in quicken- 
ing the pulse-rate and that the average quickening found 
was outside the limits likely to be due to chance variations 
of the pulse-rate in this group of people from day to day. 
In the above example probable errors and standard devia- 
tions have been used as synonymous, though strictly speak- 
ing the “ probable errors’" in the example should have been 
.6745 times the ^‘standard deviations” given 

The nse of the probable error m estimatincf the value of 
different treatments in diseases as measured by mortality — 
Death-rates from individual diseases are usually expressed 
as “case mortality percentage.” Take the following ex- 
ample, say cases of enteric treated by different methods, 
viz , A, B and C 

A B V. 

No ot cases 1200 865 1236 

No. dviny: 42 20 10 

Case mortality 3.5 2.3 .81 per cent. 

At first siglit both B and C seem to be superior to A as 
methods of treatment. Is this really so, or are the differ- 
ences in treatment possibly due to accidental sampling and 
a small number of cases, and not really to the differences 
in treatment? 

Where we have a number of cases and when the results 
are only possibly two, t e. either dying or recovering then 
the following formula gives the probable error, based on the 
mathematics of the normal curve. 

If n IS the whole number of cases 

and p the proportion of cases dying- / ) 

V total cases / 


and q the proportion of cases recovering = ( 

\ total cases 


then p + q==l 

and the probable error of p = 



) 
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P being the standard deviation (a) 


4 

For A the standard deviation = ^ ^ per cent. 
” ” percent. 


n 

c 


I 81x9919 

\ per cent 


To compare series A with H 

I' he difference in case mortality is 3.5-2 3 = 1.2 p.c. 

The probable error of the difference (see above). 

or -.6745 aJ Slim of the squares ot their standaid deviations. 


= .6745 ^ 

V'v 1200 / V' 865 / 


^.674“ 


, //3 5x96 5 2 3x97-7\ 

' \ V 1200 ^ 865 / 


per cent. 


= *50 per cent 


The difference in case mortality between treatment A 
and treatment B may tlierefore be stated as 1 2± 5 per cent. 

The difference 1 2 is less than three times its probable 
error and therefore is not significant Tliere is therefore 
no real reason on the evidence of case mortahfy alone, that 
treatment B was superior to treatment A. 

Comparing treatment A and treatment C 
The difference of mortality is 3 5 - .81 = 2 G9 per cent 
The probable error of this difference is 


= •6745 


I 3 5 X 96-5 -81 x 99 19 
\ 1200 ^ 1236 


per cent. 


= •6715 V •2^i + -065 
= *6745 y/ 346 = *4 per cent. 

2,69 ±.4 per cent, is the difference in mortality between A 
and C ; 2 69 is greater than (3 x .4) = 1.2 p.c. ; therefore there 
is justification for concluding that treatment C has really 
reduced the percentage mortality, other things being equal. 

This test of significance is based on certain theoretical 
assumptions. When the total number of cases is small 
or when the case mortality is low these assumptions are 
not usually satisfied. In such cases therefore the results 
should be interpreted with caution. A consideration of 
the theoretical assumptions is beyond the scope of the 
book. 


Correlation : 

We constantly hear opinions expressed as follows : ‘‘The 
rains are unhealthy because most of the diarrhoea and 
dysentery occurs then’’. “The more the rainfall in any year 
the more the malaria, or the less the malaria”. “Tall people 
have long arms” and so on How can we judge of the truth 
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or otherwise of these relationships (lalton and Pearson 
have given us a method of evaluating the relationship be- 
tween two varying occurrences The relationship is ex- 
pressed as a number between - 1 and + 1. This is called the 
‘'Correlation Coefhcient”. If it is 0 there is no relationship 
at all, If-1, the relationship is apparently perfect but 
opposite, tliat is, as one variable increases, the other 
decreases proportionately. If 4- 1, then the relationshij) is 
perfect in a ])ositive manner, that is, as one variable in- 
creases or decreases the other increases or decreases ])ro])or- 
tionately. The following table shows the method of calcula- 
tion. The standard deviations arc lirst found, and then 
products of individual deviations aie multi})! led and summed 
This numerator is divided by the number of items in the 
series. The correlation coelUcient is usually denoted by 
the symbol r and the calculation to obtain it is as follows : — 

N X 02 

Where x is the individual deviations of the tirst series ; 
and y the similar values of the second series, and Yxy the 
summation of the individual jiroducts of these X = the 
number of observations and and ^2 the resiiective standard 
deviations of the two series. 

A simple example is given below • 


Senes 1 

\ 

\- 

Sei les 2 

y 

V' 

X - y 

1 

-4 

H> 

1 

-() 

8(> 
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If we look at the two series we note that there is a 
general tendency for the items of one to increase as the other 
increases, but number 7 and 8 items in the series 2, diminish. 
We would therefore expect some positive (plus) correlation 
though not possibly a perfect one. 


2xy 


(58 


correlation. 


^ - TT — — i7Tir=+92, which IS a high positn 

N. (T, cr, 9x2 08 X .5'lb ’ ^ ^ 
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The vjiriation of tlie correlation coeflicient due to chance 
alone is extrenudy inqiortant. A hi^^li coeflicient based on a 
very small number of cases may arise due to chunce Corre- 
lation may therefore be hi»h and sig’niticant, or hi^h hut not 
si^^iuticaiit, or low and insi<»-nilicant or low but sii’inlicant. 
Eor jud^^in^ the si<rnilicnnce of coiielation of small snm])les 
standard tables* should be consulled Tlie following fable 
^ives some of the v alu(‘s of correlation coeilici(‘nt which can 
arise due to (diance alone in 1 p c. cases fiom samples of 
sizes shown a<j^ainst them Since 1 ]> c is a raie occurrence 
we say that these values aie significant, t e. they are not due 
to chance 

V^\LirKS OF (V)RKKL\TION f 'OFFFK’IKNT OX 1 F. C. SH-MFieANCF LeVEL 


- 

_ 

No. of pans of \ aloes 

Correlation coefficient 

2 

9999 

t 

9900 

5 

.9587 

() 

9172 

7 

.8745 

cS 

8848 

0 

7977 

10 

.7()4() 

15 

6411 

20 

.5614 


The value 92 of correlation coeHicienf from 9 jiairs of 
observations is ^-reater than even the one we expect to occur 
due to chance in I ]> c cases Hence we may say that it is 
significant 

HEPEUh:N(a:s : Medicnl Staiistfcs by Woods and Russell ; Medical Bio-’ 
metrif mid Htatistic*ihy Raymond Pearl; Vital Statistics by Ne^^sbohne 


R. A Pisbei * Statistical ^lefhods for Neseaicli Woileis, 



APPENDIX I 

Instructions for District Health Officers in Bengal 

1. The District Health Officer shall communicate to the Health 
Officer ol a municipality sitmited within the district any information 
winch he may possess as to any danger to health thieatening that 
municipality 

2. He shall see that tlie subordinate public health staff are diligent 
in searching for omission in the legister of births, and as far as pos- 
sible, that careful watch IS kept at bin lal-gi oiinds and binning gliats 
to ensure that bodies are piopeily disposed ol and that eveiy death is 
duly lecorded. 

8. In consultation with the Chairman he shall arrange toi the 
delivery at impoitaut me/as, fairs, leligioiis tivstivals and agncultiiial 
exhibitions of simple lectures on sanitation and the pievention of 
disease, illiisti.ited, il possible, by magic lanteiu slides. With the 
peiinissiou of the (^hanuiau and of the local educational anthoi ities, 
he may also delivei laiitein lectures on sanitation .ind the pievention 
of disease in such schools as he may horn time to time visit 

4r Whenever necessai y 01 advisalile, or whenevei diiected to do 
so by competent authoiity, he shall inspect the sanitary condition of 
railway stations and steamer ghats in hisdistiict, lepoiting the lesnlt 
of his inspection to tin* Distiict Boaid, the District Magistiate and 
the Director of Public Health simultaneously. 

5. Every Monday he shall toiwaid to the Directoi of Public 
Health by post, at such an hoiu as in the oidmai y couis(‘ of post will 
ensuie its delivery to the Diiectoi of Public H(‘alth on the following 
Tuesday moining a letiiin, in such form as the (Jovei nment oi the 
Director ot Public Health may from time to timi^ requiie, showing 
the number of cases of infectious disease notified to him during the 
week ending on the pi eceding Satuidav night. He shall also tor wai d 
at the same time duplicate copies of the return to the Distiict 
Magistrate and to the Health Officer or Officers of any municipality 
or municipalities in his disti ict. 

6. He shall transmit to the Diiector of Public Health, the District 
Magistrate and the municipality oi municipalities in his district copies 
of his annual repoit and ot any special repoit. 

(Bengal Govermnent, Municipal Department Circular^ No. 367-71 
San.., dated the 2iul July, 1920). 
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The Duties, etc., of District Health Officers in Bengal 

In fidclition to the duties imposed upon him by any law, for the 
tune being in force, legarding public health, every District Health 
Odicer shall perform the following duties : — 

(1) He shall perforin all the duties imposed upon him by properly 
constituted bye-laws and regulations of the District Board in respect 
of any matter affecting public health. 

(2) He shall attend the meetings of the Sanitation Committee of 
the Distiict Boaid. 

(3) He shall execute and enfoice the regulations, rules and orders 
relating to public health, which may be enacted, made or issued by 
competent authoiity. 

(4) He shall keep himself infoimed, as far as practicable, respect- 
ing all influences affecting or threatening to affect injuriously the 
public health in the district. Foi this purpose, he shall visit the 
several areas or localities undei his jurisdiction, as occasion may 
require. 

(5) He shall iiKpiiie into and asceitain the causes, origin, and 
disti ibution of diseases within the district, and ascertain to what 
extent the same depend on conditions capable of removal or 
rnif igation. 

(6) He shall consult with the Health Ofticeis of municipalities 
within his district whenever the circumstances may render this 
desiiable. 

(7) He shall advise the District Boaid on all matters affecting the 
health of tln^ district and on all sanitaiy points involved in the action 
of the Boaid; and, in cases requiiing it, he shall ceitify, for the 
guidance of the District Boaids, as to any mattei in lespect of ^^hlch 
the ceitificate of a .Medical Ofticei of Health is required as the basis 
or in aid of sanitary action. 

(8) He shall, from time to time, inquiie into and repoit upon the 
accommodation available in hospitals or dispensaiies either main- 
tained or aided by the District Board for the isolation of cases occur- 
ring in the distiict of (a) cholera, (ft) small-pox, (c) plague, and (r7) 
other infectious diseases, and upon any need for the provision of 
further accommodation. 

(9) On receiving information of the outbreak of any infectious 
or epidemic disease of a dangerous character within the distiict, he 
shall visit without delay the locality where the oiitbieak has occur- 
red, and inquire into the causes and circumstances of such outbreak: 
and in case he is not satisfied that all due precautions are being taken 
he shall advise the persons competent to act as to the measures which 
appear to him to be required to prevent the extension of the disease, 
and shall take such measures for the prevention of disease as he 
is legally authorized to take under any law in force in the district or 
by any lesolution of the District Board. 

(JO) Subject to the instructions of the District Board, he shall 
direct or superintend the xvork of subordinate public health staff of 
the district, and on receiving information that his intervention is 
required in consequence of the existence of any nuisance injuiious 
to public liealth, he shall, as early as practicable, take such steps as 
he is legally authorized to take. 

(11) He shall pay particular attention to the water-supply of the 
district, especially if it is derived from public wells or leserved tanks. 
He shall report to flie (^haiiman if the public wells are not kept in 
good repair and if the leserved tanks are not propeily fenced and 
kept free from contamination, and he shall render every assistance 
to ensure the purity of the water-supply. 

(12) In order to facilitate the adoption of measures for reducing 
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tho piev^alonre of malarial level, he shall have a caielnl suivey made 
ol the (listi ibiit loti of malaria in the distiict. When, as a le.siilt ot his 
survey, he has obtained an aeeuiate knowled^^e ot the distribution and 
lel.itive intensity of tiie malaria evistin^ in different parts of the 
district, he shall piepaie a detailed scheini' ol anlimalaiial sanitation 
desii^ned to me(‘t the e\istintjr conditions, and shall submit it to the 
(^haiiman of the District Hoard foi the approval and sanction of the 
Hoard. 

(Kl) He shall scm^ that \ a(‘-cination is earned out tlioi ouoldy arid 
ediciently by the suboidinate public health staff of life District 
Ho.ird 111 the coiiisc^ of his tours of inspection, h<‘ shall cMietully 
asceitain, in the cas(‘ ot e\cMv xillacjfe inspectiMl. the propoition of 
ehildrcMi ]U()t(‘cted and thos(‘ not piotectcal by vaccination, and sliall 
report the same to th(‘ (Miaiiman. 

(14) He* shall arian^t‘ foi the attimdance, eithm of himscdl or of 
membiMs of th(‘ suboidiuatc^ public health staff, at important mc/o.s, 
fans, reiiirioiis te^tl^als and a^iicultuial evhibitions in thc‘ District 
Ho. lid aiea, and for the erc‘ction of tcmiporaiy latrine accommodation 
and the protection ot thc‘ water-supply, in oidei to ^ii.ird aoaiiist the 
occuiieiK e of w atei -boi nc^ discsise 

(15) If he IS of o{)inion that any tiadc‘ oi occii |)at ion oi th(‘ 
keepiin; of any ^oods oi merchandise, by remson of its Ixriio iiijiii ions 
to the public hcMlth, should 1>(‘ supjnc'sscrl oi lemovedoi piohibited, 
Ol that a'tion should be takem ie<raidin^ .iiiV juibbc nuisance*, he 
shall lepoi t the* matre ‘1 to t he ( ’hair man, so t hat action mav be* taken 
under s(‘ctiou ot the Code of (’iiminal Pi oe‘(*elui e*, ISbcS, or any 
other [>io\ ision ot law 

(Id) He* shall, from time* to time, luit not le*ss than one'e* e‘\e*iy 
month, report in wuitnitr to the District Hoard his ])i oe*e*(*d mijs and 
the me‘asuie‘s which imiy ie‘epme‘te) be* adopte‘d foi the* im])i on e‘m<‘nt 
oi piotecdiou of the public health in the* elistiict He* shall in like* 
rnaniie*! i e*pe)i t with i espect to t he* sie kness and mortality within the 
district, so far as he has bee*u able* to asce*itain the same. 

(17) He shall forthwith ie*poit to the* Diiectoi of Public Health 
any case of plague, chol(‘ia, or small-po\, oi any serious out break 
of epidemic elisetise in the district which may be notifie‘el to him or 
whie h may othe*iwise* come or be* bioiiirlit to his kno w le'clj/e* 

(18) He shall, as soon as pi actie*able*, after the 81st day of 
December in e*ach ye*ar make in a form pie*sciil)e*el by e*ompe*t(*nt 
authority, an annual ie*poit to the* District Hoard up to the* end of 
December, on the sanitary cire*umstances and the* sanitai y .lelmirus- 
ti’ation of the distr ict 

(19) At least <i month before the date* foi the pie‘paiation and 
consideration of the annual bue|o(‘t of the* Disfiict Hoard he shall 
submit a programme of the sanitary works and impiovement nnIiicIi 
he purposes for ex(*cution elurinj; the* follow iii^ ye*ai 

2. Every District Health Officer is (‘ntitle*d to draw travellinjj: 
allowance in accoidance* with the iule*s for the* purpose in the* (bvil 
Serviea* Hecjulations for ]Ouineys performed on diitv 

8. Kveiy District Health ()fhce*r is entitled to the* benefit of the* 
leave rules undei the (bvil Service He*oulations, should there be* 
no separate approved se‘t of leave* rules prescribed by the District 
Hoard under which he is employed 

4. The appointment, re*moval and dismissal of e*ve*ry District 
Health Officer IS subject to the approval of the (vommissiouer of the 
Division in which tlie district is included. 

5. Every District Health Officer shall be diiectly under the orders 
and control of the* ('hairman of the District Hoard 

6. The subordinate public health staff of a District Hoarei w^ll be 
under the immediate oreler and control of the District Health Officer. 

{BeH(jal Gov^irmnent^ Municipal Department Circular, No. 25-29T — 
San.^ dated the 9th June 1920. 
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The Duties of Sanitary Inspectors 

1. (/) Control of Con^iet oatiCjf Departmejit — piiocipal duty of 
Sanitury Iris|)ectors is to see (licit tJu* ("onsiM v aiic v I >epni ( iiient does 
its woi k pi opei ly. Tli(‘v must thendore divide thiui tini(‘ between 
the vaiious biaiiidies of lliat d(‘paitinent 

(2) Sanituiy 1 rispi^ctoi s must paitieulaily b(‘ai in mind that it is 
then busin(‘s.s not m(‘ndy to oid(‘i vvoik to lie done but to see that it 
IS aetually oai r led out 

2. (1) Inspection The S<initaiy Inspector must commiMice his 
iusp(‘ction at an (only lioui in the moinin^ wdien th(‘ actual cleaning 
opmations are in pi oj^ress Wlnm passintjf loiind his waid oi town, 
h(" must se(^ that th(‘ siMvmi^eis aie at w^oik, and that th(‘ rubbish is 
beiiif^ piopmlv KMuovi^d and that the load diains aie cleaiu'd. 

(2) He must visit all publn* latiines and uiin.ils and a lai^e 
number of jiiiv.ate priviiss and < (\ss-pools In (his connection, he 
must an an^e to iiKMd th(‘ janiadoi of the pi i vat (‘ lati in(*s. consm \ ancy 
department, daily, and i(‘C(*ive his re[)Oit as to vvhidhei any com- 
plaints hav<^ biMMi made and whethei the department is woikiiif^ 
satisf.ictoi il y 

(2) He must not ( onsidiu that his duties indicatiMl in sub-iules 
(1) and (2) are compI(‘te until he has seen tlu‘ stimd nibbish piopeily 
rmnovoil and the niirht-soil fioni the public latiines earned away 
to the tienchinn ^rroiind. 

(4) He must k(‘(‘p a not(‘-book in such toim as the (diainnan of 
the Muiik ipalit y may pnvscailie, in which he shall i(‘Coid the pai- 
ticulais of such didects in private ])i i\ les or latiin(‘s as nupiiie action 
by the owaieis and ot th(‘ action taken to lemove thmn 

(a) In the course of his lound, he must — 

(a) take note ot any useless uiidei <j:rowth and tanks that i (‘quire 
clearance, and i(‘port tlie same to the Medical Otlicei of* Health 
[Cltainnan of the Mninripalitif]* and 

(li) check th(‘ niuster*-roIls of tlH‘ mefhais and menials. 

2 (1) Con^t'i rancff rtnnnals and piopeitif He must pay par- 

ticulai attention to tin* condition of the conservancy animals, seeing 
that the (joiokhana is k(‘pt clean, that the bullocks are piopeily fed, 
and that all tlnur ininoi ailments are treated at ()nc(‘. 

(2) It seiious diseases, such as rinderpest and anthiav, appear 
in the (foivhliana^ he must take every ])ossible ])re(‘aution and must, 
without delay, obtain the hel}) of the veteiinaiy assistant, if one is 
available. 

(2) He must also see that the conservancy cai ts, nipjht-soil buckets 
and other tools and ])lant ot the ('onseivancy Department are kept 
clean and in pioper oidei. 

4. (1) Markets - In the course of his round, the Sanitaiy Inspector 

must inspect all mark(‘ts, buildinpfs, shops, stalls or places used for 
the sale or storatre ot ai tides intended foi food 

(2) If he finds in any market, buildinpj, shop, stall or place used 
for the sale or storage of articles intended for food, or as a slaughtei- 
house, any articles which appear to be unfit for food, be must seize 
them and repoit the matter at once to the Medical ()flic(‘i ot Health 
[Chairman of the Municipalitif]* wdio will thereupon take suitable 
action under the Bengal Municipal Act, 1922. 

4 A. (1) He shall inake regular inspections of cowsheds aim 
dairies and re])ort whether they are in sanitary condition. He shall 
also see that the milk- vessels kept for such cowsheds or dames aie 
properly cleansed and sterilised 

(2) If when making any such inspection or at any othei time ho 
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detects any contagious or infectious disease amongst inilch-cattle, 
especially tutiercular diseases of the udder, he shall rep )it the fact to 
the Health Otticer [Chairman of the Miinicipahty]* and shall take such 
precautions as may be necessaiy. 

5. Trenchiny-grounds.—Ho must visit each trenching-ground at 
lexst three times a week, and must see that all sewage is properly 
buried there : 

Provided that this rule shall not apply in towns where there is a 
special S iiiitary Inspectoi deputed to be in sole charge of this part of 
the conservancy woik. 

6. (1) Bulks and deaths. —In the course of his inspection, the Sani- 
tary Inspectoi must take note of all births and deaths tliat he may 
hear of, and must report them to the Municiiial Kegistiar. 

(d) He must also visit burning ghats and biiiial grounds once a 
week, it any exist within his ward or town, and enquiie into the 
number of liodies disposed of theie since his last visit. 

7. Epidemic diseases He must at once report to the Medical 
OiUcer of Healtli [the Civil Suryeon or the Chau man of the Mninci- 
palitif]* the outbreak of epidemic diseases, such as cholera, small-pox 
and plague, or any suspicious increase in the moitality oi sickness 
of his ward or to an n. 

8. (1) Prevention of encroachments on lond or diains, and pollu- 
tion of watpr-siipplif. -H i must bring to the notice ot the Medical 
0 filler of Health [the Chairman of the Mnnitipalitif\* any encroachment 
on to any road or any illegal covering up ot the municipal drains. 

(2) He must also repoi t to the same odi(*aM’ the insanitary condition 
of any well or tank, any detects in the water hydiants and the name 
of any p erson NAdio wastes the public watei-snpply. 

(1) He must inspect all-soiiices of public water-sujiply and take 
steps to prevent pollution ot the watei and the spnmd ot water-borne 
disease by calling the attention of the Medical Otlicei ot Health [the 
Chairman]* to any case in wliicli it appears necessary to take action 
undei section 30b of tlie Bmigal Municipal Act, 1932 

9 Blanykter-hoH'^e^i —He niu>t in>pect all slanghtei -houses fiom 
time to time, and must see that they are kept in a clean and sanitary 
condition, and that all refuse is moved therefrom to the tienching- 
ground. 

10 Daily report. —\n the afternoon of each working day, he must 
go to the office of the Medical Officer of Health [the Chairman]* to 
make his report and to receive any orders that may be given to him. 

He must also report any instance of a public nuisance within the 
municipality which requires immediate removal for the sake of public 
health and safety. 

11. Hostels and sarats —Ho must, from time to time, inspect all 
hostels and sarais within the municipal area. 

12. Knowledge of certain provisions relating to the public health . — 
He must be thoroughly conversant with all sections of the Bengal 
Municipal Act., 1932, which relate to the public health. 


•The words in italics within square brackets should be substituted 
for “the Medical Officer of Health^^ in municipalities m which there is 
no such officer. 

(Circulars Aos ^2072-70 M.<, dated the 29th October 1915, and Ao. 8 
San , dated the 2Hth February 1917, by the Government of Bengal, Muni- 
cipal Department). 
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Abattoir, 114 
Abortion, 338 
Abortus fever, 231 
Absolute humidity, 391 

and cholera, 392, 552 
Abyssinian tube wells, 19 
Acanthia lectularius, 428 
rotundatus, 428 
Accidents, industrial, 103 
Acclimati^^ation, 373 
Accommodation in lairs, 651 
Accredited milk, 236 
Acid carbolic, 481 

hydroc}«inic, 487 
sulphurous, 482 
Acids, vegetable, 164 
Acquired irnmimitv 467 
Activated carbon, 45 60 
sludj^c process, 314 
Active immunity, 467 
Adco, 259 

Adiniraltv Disinfectant test, 479 
Adsorbents, 45 
Adulteration of bread, 204 
of butter, 242 
of ^hee, 243 
of milk, 232 
Aedes .ej^ypti, 406 
Aciated bread, 203 
water, 244 
Aeroscope 100 

African relapsiiij^ fever, 432,527 
After d.imp, 113 
Air, 73 

amount recjuired 
foi animals. 88 
tor class rooms, 619 
lor combustion, 88 
for the healthy, 86 
for the sick, 88 
for ventilation 86 
as disinfectant, 471 
borne disease, 402, 560 
chanj^^es due to ( ombustion, 76 
due to respiration, 74 
collection of, 100 
composition of, 73 
conditiommi 99 
cooling of, 97 
diseases due to, 81 
dust and bacteria in, 79 
examination of, 100 
for ammonia, 101 
for carbonic acid, 101 
f(^r carbon monoxide, 101 
for organic matter, 100 


Air, examination of, 

for suspended matter, 100 
heating of, 96 

hot drv, as disinfectant, 472 
humidity of, 76, 105, 376 
industrial impurities of, 81 
organic matter in, 75 
purihcation of, 95 
sewer, 81 
effects of, 82 
soil, 136 

temperature of, 383 
v' washer, 80 
Alastrim, 564 
Albuminoid ammonia, 67 
Alcohol, 248 

action of, 249 
Akta or Akn, 209 
Alluvial soil, 1^0, 139 
V Alphormant lamp, 486 
Alum, 40 

Aluminium sulphate, 307 
Aliimino ferric, 41 
Ambulance. 463 
Aniihiir, 215 
Ammonia, 67, 111 
chlorine 60 

Ammoniated merciirv, 435 
Anabas scandens, 517 
An.ibolism, 138 
Anc>lo^tonium bra/iliense, 453 
duodenale 452 
examination of ova 459 
identific ition of, 456 
larv<e, isolation fnun soil, 459 
moile ol infection, 454 
pioplnlaxis, 457 
sMiiptoins of, 455 
Anemometer, 391 
Aneioid baiomcter, 387 
Angus Smith vainish, 29, 288 
Animal food, 217 

composition of, 218 
parasites ]44, 437 
effects of, 438 
Animals, inspection of, 218 
keepinc ol 114 
slaughtering of, 114 
tuberculosis in, 221 
Anopheles 406 

characters of 413 
Ante-natal caie 630 
clinics, 630 
Anthracosis, 117 
Anthrax, 143, 598 

in animals, 599 
forms of, 599 
prevention of, 600 
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Anthuix Xet, 600 
Anticholtr.i inocuLition, 553 
mixture, 554 
piO[\\iianda, 558 
Antic oauuUitioii \itainin, 171 
AntiCNcloinc sc'^tcin, 389 
Antineiintic \itamin, 168 
Antiplaiiuc inoeiiLitioii, 544 
Aiitipolo s\stcm, 319 
Antirai. hitic \ itamin 170 
AiUiscoibutic \itamin, 169 
AnlibcptK^, 471 
Anliseium 468 
AntiMphonie actum, 292 
Aiitistenlitx \it<iuiin 170 
Antitvphoid mociilatum, 547 
Aqua piu \ , 319 

Aiei ()1 lonms, determination of, 96 
Ar^as persicus, 432 
Arithmetic proLiiL'ision estimation 
ot population b\ , 661 
A Irak, 249 
Aria\ 685 
Arrow root, 212 
Arsenic, 108, 436 
Ar^eiiiuietted h\ dioiiLti, 1 ('9 
Artesian well, 19 
\rtilicial cooling (U air, 97 
immuniis , 467 
li^bt, 76 

puiihcation ot w atei , 38 
silk, 350 
ventilation, 92 
\shcst<'>sis 117 
Ascaris lumbrKoides, 37 447 
Ascorbic .icid 169 

Asexiuil tvele of nnilaria p<irasite, 505 
Asparagus, 213 
Aspiration, 89 

Assmann’s psvehrometer, 395 
Atmospheie, t hanqes m, 74 

due to combustion, 76 
due to dust and bacteria, 79 
due to 1 espir<ition, 74 
due to smoke, 77 
Atmospheric electric it\, 396 
humiditv, 391 
o/oiie, 395 
pressure, 385 

elteets on health, 376 
Atta. 201 
Atap rice, 205 

Austral Auto-tlush cabinet, 645 
Auto intoxication, 182 
Avenin, 208 
Averages, 684 
Aviator’s sickness, 377 

13 

Back to back houses, 146 
Bacillus coll count, 70 


Bacon, 223 
Bacteria, 79,401 
air, 79 

c liaiat ters of, 401 
^roupniLi 401 
in milk 231 
sewvaqe, 69 
soil, 69,138 
water, 69 

Bacteiial food poisonmj^, 178 
I3actei lolo^ieal examination 
ol air, 100 
ot milk, 238 
ot w atei , 68 

Bactei lophaqe. 470, 501, 557 
Bael 215 
Inttiis, 5l7 
I3alam iice, 205 

B. danced svstein ol ventilation, 95 
Bakehouse, 155 
Bcd.intidium cob, 548 
Banana, 214 
tlour, 214 
B.inanose, 214 
B.ubeiro, E9 
/>n//>//s, 517 
Bai It 's pro(. ess, 30 288 
I3arium c aibonate 512 
Bailev 207 

patent 2<>7 
pearl, 207 
pot 207 
Scotch, 207 
Baiomctcr, 385 
aneroid, 387 
Foi tin’s 386 
readmit of, 386 
I3aionKtiic tliK tuations, 388 
!3asal metabolism, 172 
I3as.dt, 132 
Basaltic maqma, 130 
Base exch.iime, 39 
I3,i(<^h oil, 253 
Baths 294, 345 
cold, 345 
swimmmc, 62 
w.irm, 345 
Bauxite, 132 

Be<it knee and elbow, 112 
Bed-bu<4s, 428 

Beddnio, disinlection ot, 435 
Beef, 222 

Beehive memerator, 643, 654 

Beer, 248 

Beet root, 211 

Bell trap, 291 

Bemax, 204 

Benj^al Municipal Act, 237 323 461,621 
Benif^n tertian parasite, 505 
Ben-ben 168, 183, 590 
Berkefeld filter, 61 
Beverages, 244 
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BJnitta, 307 
Bidet, 285 

Bilhai/i.i li.eni.itohiuni, 438 
Bilh.ii/i.isis^ 438 
Bilivaecine, 549, 554 
Bio-acration pi ()(. tss, 314 
l-iioloi^ical treatment of sewage, 307 
1^11 Ih coiitiol, 337, 664 
Birth-rate, 663 

c.iuses atlcctim^, 663 
crude, 663 

Biitlis and Deaths Ac't, 659 
Biseuits, 204 
Biting tiles, 420 
Blaek c otton soil, 130 
damp, 113 
flics, 414 
peppei , 252 

Bleaching powdci, 42, 485, 491, 555 
Bleedeis, 335 
Blood boilmii 115 
drcino, 115 
Huke, 438 
Bloomless oil, 253 
Bluc-hottle, 418 
Bod\ louse, 432 

Boilmu, stenli^.ition by, 38, 473 

Bone boilmo, 115 

Bomficu/ione, 519 

Boots and shoes, 351 

Bored-liole latimes, 266 

Boi row pits 141 

Botulism, 178, 181 

Bow els, c .ire of, 343 

Br.in Hour, 202 

Br.inch, 248 

Br.iss founder s .ii;uc, 109 
Biead, 202 

adulteration ol, 204 
.lei.ited, 203 
fermented 203 
iinle rmente d, 203 
Buck helds, 82 
Bricks, 147 

peilor.ited 91 
Bnnial, 213 

British Admir.ilt V Dismtcctaiit test, 479 
Broad irri^atu^n, 306 
Brucella abortus, 231 
melitensis, 231 
Buddeised milk 233 
BuHallo <^diee, 242 
i^nat, 414 
milk 230 
BiiHcrs, 165 
Bu.i,^s, 428 

Buildinu h\c-laws, 159 
school, 615 
sereenmLi oi, 512 
site 145 

Burdwan fever, 519 
Biir^andv, 249 
Buri.'il, 328 


Biirnmj^, 327 

disinfection b\ , 472 
Biistee, 153 
i.ind, 153 
Butter, 241 

milk, 240 
Bvssmosis, 117 
Bxthmia stnatuki, 442 

C 

C.ibba< 4 e, 213 
C.iisson disease, 378 
C.ilabar svvellint^s, 451 
C.ileilerol, 170 
Calcium cNanide, 537 
Calcium salts 

in blood, 165 
in watei , 39, 68 
Calorie, 174 

C.impbell-vStokes sunshine recorder, 

395 

C'aiuh hltc 1 , 57 
C'.mnm< 4 , 176 
C.irboln drates 163,199 
C.irbolie .leid 481 

eoellu lent, 479 
pow'dei, 479 

C.ii bon, .le ti\ ate d. 45, 60 

dioxide 75, 86, 101, 544 
disulphide, 112, 436, 544 
monoxide. 301, 110, 544 
Caibonie .leid, 75, 86,101 
C.uotenc, 167 

Carrie is, 403, 546, 549, 551, 561 

Cairots, 212 

Carre -o\ er season 536 

methods of ckalimi with, 536 
Ckirt m^ht-soil, 273 
reeept.icie 272 
refuse, 258 
Casemo^en, 228 
Cat.ibolisni 138 
C.it.iehn process, 44 
C'auliHour 213 
Celc r\ , 213 
Cellukn c loth, 350 
C'ensus, 659 
Ceiitur\ closet, 283 
Ceiatopin tills f.isci.atiis, 427 
Cereals, 200 

ettect on i^rowdli, 201 
on stone formation, 201 
Cerebrospm.il fe\er, 585 
Certified milk, 235 
Cestodes, 444 
Chalk, 139 
Cham paj,* lie, 249 
Channels of infection, 402 
Chapatics, 204 
Character, dominant, 333 
recessive, 333 
Charcoal, 45 
Cheese, 241 
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Chemical closet, 268 
disinfectants, 477 
lequirements of, 478 
examination of water, 65 
punhcation of water, 39 
tests of drains, 294 
treatment of sewage, 306 
Chemicals, preservation of food by, 177 
Chhana, 241 
Chieken-po\, 574 
Chicory, 245 
Chi^l^er, 427 

Child ^i»iiidance clinics, 355 
Child-weltai e centre, 633 
Children, exclusion ot, from school 

615 

Chimnev One, 148 
Chironotnidce, 417 
Chloramine, 59 
Chlorides in water 66 
Chlorinated lime, 42, 485, 491, 555 
water, taste of, 59 
Chlorination of water, 42, 58, 555 
Chlorine, 42, 111, 484 
elcctrohtic, 44, 485 
Chlorion, 44 
Cl'.loro^en, 485 
Chloronome, 58 
Chloropicrm, 485 
Chloros. 44, 485 
Chocolate 246 
Cholera, 36, 143, 549 
jetioloqN , 550 
bacteriophage, 470, 557 
carriers, 551 
inoculation aj^amst, 553 
incidence of, 55^ 
prevention of 553 
traiispoi t of, 531 

Christopher’s metliod of spleen index, 

510 

Chromosomes, 332 
Chrvsops dimidiata, 420, 451 
silacea, 420, 451 
Chunam 148 
Cimex leetnlanus, 428 
Cisterns Huslmig, 286 
Claret, 249 
Clark’s process. 39 
Class rooms, 617 
Clay, 132, l39 
pits, 141 
slate, 139 

Clavton disinfector, 484 
Cleanliness, 344 

of factories, 105 
personal, 346 
Clearing nut, 41 
Climate, 372 

and malaria, 508 
classification of, 381 
cold, 381 


Climate, conditions affecting, 372 
effects of vegetation on, 382 
in relation to health, 374 
marine, 382 
mountain. 381 
oceanic, 382 
temperate, 381 
warm, 381 

Clonoichis sinensis, 442 
Closed fires, 97 
Closet, century, 283 

chemical, 268, 645 
long lioppLi , 284 
pan. 284 
proper, 282 
short hopper 283 
siphonic, 283 
trough 284 
valve, 282 
wash-down, 283 
wash-out, 282 
water, 281 

Clostridium botulinum, 181, 221 
Clothing 348 

di'inkction of, 435, 490 
for childi en, 35L 
inaterhils tor, 349 
Clouds, 398 

elassilication of, 398 
Coal gas, 76 1!0 
mines, 112 

Coal-t ir disinfectants, 480 
Cocoa, 246 
Cocoaniit, 215 
soap, 482 
water, 247 

Coetficient of It action, 353 
of vari.ition 691 
Kideal-Walker, 479 
Coffee, 245 

action of, 246 
pre{i.ii .ition of, 245 
Cold batli, 345 
climate, 381 
effect on health, 375 
pre'^erving food bv, 177 
Collection of air s.imple, 100 
of water sample, 64, 69 
Colour blindness, 335 
Cols, 389 

Combined death-rate, 667 
Combustion, eliangcs due to, 76 
Comma bacillus, 550 
Commode, 268 
Comparative mortality, 675 
Compost 259 

Concurrent disinfection, 495 
Condensed milk, 239 
humanised, 239 
Condiments, 251 
Conduction, 97 
Cone of filtration, 20 
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Conorhinus, 429 
Conservancy, 262 
in fans, 653 
in villages, 641 
Constant watci supple, 30 
Constipation, 36, 343 
Constitution, 344 
Construction of houses, 145 
(^f huts, 153 

Consumptives, [u ccautions for, 584 
Contact heel, 311 

infection, 403, 601 
Contagion, 399 
Contraceptives, 337, 664 
Conti ol ol hltcrs, 50 
of malaria, 511 
Convection 97 
Cookinii;, 175 

ot lish, 226 
of meat, 221 
of potato, 211 
of nee, 206 
Cool room, 95, 98 
Coolinci of air, 97 
of houses, 96 
Coolv lints, 145 146 
Copper, 68 

sulphate, 42 
aceto>ai semte, 516 
Copperas, 307 
Corn-Hour, 207 
Indian, 207 

Corrected death-rate^ 668 
Correlation, 693 

coeflicient, 694 
Coriosive sublimate, 480 
Cotton, 350 
Country rice, 205 
spirit, 249 
Cow-pox, 566 
Cowshed, 156 
Crab louse, 433 
Cremation, 327 
Creolin, 481 
Cresols, 480 
Critical velocity, 24 
Cross ventilation, 89, 149 
Crude hirth-rate, 663 

death-rate, 664,666 
oil, 270, 275, 423, 516 
Ctenocephalus cams, 425 
Cubic space, determination of, 96 
Cucumber, 21,3 
C 111 ex, 406 

characters of, 413 
Cuhcifuges, 512 
Cultivated soil, 139 
Cummerbund, 350 
Curd, 241 
Curdled milk, 240 
Cured rice, 205 

Current steam disinfector, 476 

45 


C\ ano^as, 537 
C\ anoi^en ehloi idc , 487 
Cvclonic system, 389 
Cvclops, 450 
CMlm, 4cSl 

Cvsticereus cclIulo‘'a\ 220, 221, 445 
D 

Dahl, 240 
Daiiv diet, 193 
Dames 158 237 
Dais, 209 

Damp proof course, 147 
Dampness of soil, 140 
D.iiiLtc rolls di -eases, 495 
DanicH’s h\ ^rometer 394 
Dead, disposal of 326, 646 
Death-rate f)64 

calculation of, 665 
combined, 668 
collected, 668 
crude, 664 
index, 671 
recorded 668 
sensitiveness, due to, 665 
‘'pccial, 676 

specihc, 666 
standardised, 668 
Decentralised storai^e s\v(tm 

ol w atei , 30 

Deep tube wells, 23 
wells, 19 

Deliciencs diseases 183 
mental, 362 
Delinqueney, 363 
Delta foimation, 133 
Dense marls, 139 
Density of population . 674 
Deodorants, 471 
Deratisation of ships, 494, 543 
Derived milk^, 239 
Dermacentor venustus, 432 
Desks in schools, 617 
Destructor furnace, 260 
Determiner, 334 
Detritus chamber, 310 
Deviations , 685 
Dew point, 392 
Diarrhcea, 37, 144 
Dibothnocephalus latus, 225, 444 
Diet in India 188 
daily, 193 
jail, 189 
standard, 195 
table of, 189, 195, 196, 197 
unbalanced, 183 
Dietaries, standard, 172 
calculation of, 175 
DiHusion, 90 
Dijiestibilitv of food, 173 
of meat, 222 
of milk, 234 
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Digestion cli.unbei , 310 
Diininibhed pressure, cttects on 
health, 377 

Diners In^rometei, 394 
Diphtheria, 560 

antitoviii, 563 
can lei s, 561 
iinnuiiiisation, 562 
pie\eiition of, 561 
behick reaction in, 560 
spread of, 561 

to\iii-antito\in iniection of, 563 
Direct centrilui^al tloaiation, 459 
intcction, 403 
Diseases iiom soil, 142 
prevent.dsle, 498 
vvaterhorne, i^eneml prophv- 

la\is ot, 647 

Disinfectants, 471 
chemical, 477 
coal-tai, 480 
natural, 471 
ph\ sical, 472 
standai disation ot, 478 

Admiraltv method, 479 
requirements of, 478 
Disinieetion, 471 

b\ an and sunlight, 471 
b\ bodina 473 
b\ burning 472 
b\ fumigation, 494 
bv heat, 472 
b\ hot air, 472 
li\ spriiMiia 493 
b\ steam, 473 
b\ wash in a, 494 
concurrent, 495 
ot elothm)^ 435, 490 
of excreta 492 
of huts, 491 

of miscellaneous articles, 492 
of priv y, 491 
of rooms, 491 
of ships, 493 

practical methods of, 490 
tel min<d, 495 

Disposal ot the dead, 326, 646 
of human excreta, 262 
ot niaht-^oil, 273 
of niaht-soil and refuse, Indore 
method, 277 

of refuse, 258 
of sewaae, 302 
of slop w.iter, 279 
of sludge, 317 

Distomum hepatieum, 221, 442 
Distribution of water, 29 
Dof^s, rabies in, 598 
Dolomite, 183 
Domestic hlters, 61 
quarantine, 465 
sewage disposal, 644 


Dominant ehaiacter, 333 
Doniieihar\ midwiferv, 634 
Doolies, 463 
Doors, 149 

Double sash window, 91 
Dracontiasis, 403, 450 
DiaeiiiULilus medineiisis, 450 
Dram, disinfection ol, 491 
house , 288 
testing of, 293 
ventilation of, 289 

Drainage and mal.nia prevention, 515 
Dried hsh, 226 
milk, 240 
Drilt sod, 130 
Dunking iountain, 616 
Drinks, fermented, 248 
noii-lei mented, 244 
Dioplet infection, 73, 80, 87, 402, 560 
— Dr\ an , hot, 472 

^ bulb temiKrature, 392 
Drvmg, picservation of feiod b\', 176 
Duekeimg disinieetion, 600 
Dumb rabies, 598 
Dumping, 258 
depots, 273 
septic tank, 643 
Duration of life 680 
Du^t and bae teria, 79 

elleets of, in air, 81 
prevention ot loimation, 119 
of escape , 119 
lemov.d of, 119 
Dust-bins 257 
Dustv trades, 117 
Dvvart t.ipewoim, 446 
Dysenterv , 548 

baete rioidiage , 470 
earners, 549 
prevention (d , 549 

K 

Kai th bin lal, 328 

temper.iture, 137 
Eating and drinking, 341 
houses, 158 

Eehinoeoceus gi aniilosiis, 444 
Economic condition and 
epidemiologv , 498 
and mahiri.t, 508, 519 
Eggs, 227 

composition of, 227 
decomposed, 228 
digestibihlv of, 227 
preservation of, 227 
Egvptian chlorosis, 452 
splenomegaly, 439 
Electiieitv, atmospheric, 396 
Electrolvtic chlorine, 44, 485 
Eledon, 240 
Elephantoid fever, 449 
Encephalitis, pos vaccinal, 569 
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Endemic. 400 
goitre, 186 
index, 510 

Enteric fcvci, 143,545 

mode of infection, 546 
pieveiition, 547 
Enterobiiis vermieiil.ins, 447 
EntozOiil (iiseases, 37 
Epidemic, 400 

diarih(x;.i, 144 

diseases, j^ener.il preventive 
me.isiires, 488 
drops V, 206, 590, 592 
Epidemiolo^^v, 498 
Epizootic, 400 
Equifex disnilector, 475 
Erj^osterol, 170 
Etlivlene oxide, 544 
Eiii^eiiK s, 336 

vSoeietv, policy ol, 339 
Eupatlieometer, 84 
Eup.itlieoseope, 84 
Euthanasia, 339 
Evaporated milk, 239 
E\amin<itioii ol air, 100 

oj icccesfoi ova ol lioc>k vvoim 

459 

of milk, 232, 238 
of ventilahoii, 95 
of water 64 

baetei loioiiical, 68 
eht lineal, 65 
microseopieal, 68 
phvsical, 65 
Excess of lood, 182 

of lime method, 42 
Exeieta, <imount ol 263 
eollcLtion ol, 272 
disadvant.i^es ot h.ind remov<il 
svstem, 275 

disinfection of, 492 
disposal of, 262, 273 
during f.iiis, 653 
in viilai4es, 641 
Exercise, 351 

amount ol, 353 
etiev ts of, 352 
rules for, 354 
Expectation of life, 680 
table of, 680 

Expired air, composition, 92 
Extraction system of ventilation, 92 
Extractives 217 
Extravert, 367 

F 

Fiecal bacilli count, 70 
Faeces, examination of hookworm ova 
from, 459 

Factories Act, Indian, 121 
accidents m, 103 
cleanliness of, 105 


Factories, hours of work, 103 
humidity in, 105 
inspection oi, 103 
In^htin^ of, 104 
ventilation ol 104 
hairs, sanitation ol, 649 
Falling birth-iate, causes of, 664 
Fans, 92 

eentiifugal, 93 
propeller, 93 
Fasciola hepatic a, 442 
Fasciolopsis buskii, 440 
Fasting, 343 
Fats, 163, 217 
Fat hsh, 224 

melting, 116 

vegetable, 199 
Fellmongeriiig, 116 
Felspar, 131 
Fermented bread, 203 
drinks, 248 
Filaria, 448 

banciofti, 448 
diurna, 451 
cllects ol 449 
medinciisis, 450 
piophxlaxis, 451 
V olv ulus, 451 
Filled soil, 139 
Filtei beds, 47 

Herkcfcld, 61 
Candv, 57 
control of, 50 
domestic, 61 
tom c’hui ra, 62 
gi av itv , 52 
Jewell, 57 
mechanical, 52 
Pasteur-Chamber land 61 
Patel son, 53 
percolating, 311 
pressure, 52 
r<ipid, 52 
slow sand 46 
btreaming, 311 
Filtiation, 46 
head, 50 

intermittent downward, 305 
rate of, 50 
Fire, closed, 97 
damp, 113 
disinfection by, 472 
open, 93 
places, 97 
Fish, 224 

and Iepros\, 602 
cooking of, 226 
dried, 226 

fat 224 

inspection of, 225 
larvicidal, 517 
lean, 224 
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Fish poisoning, 225 
slm, 224' 
shell, 225 
tinned, 226 
Fixed lati ines, 269 
Flap trap, 291 
1 lat roof, 149 
Flav our ti uit^ , 213 
Fkas, 424 

diseases c ai i led b\ , 405 
rat, 426, 531 
protection a^.iinst, 428 
sand, 427 
Flooi , 148 
Flour, 202 
Flukes, 438 
Fluorescein, 20 
Flush tanks, 298 
Flushing apparatus 286 
of sew LIS, 298 
Fh, 418 

bitiipt* 420 

diseases cat ried b\ , 405 
house, 418 
inaiuii o\ e. 451 
paper, 424 

protection <ii;ainst, 422 
stable, 420 
trap, 424 
tsetse 421 
Fomites, 399 
hood, 162 

absorbability of, 174 
Adulteration Act, 254 
allerj4v, 178 
and drugs, sale of, 253 
and physical development, 190 
animal, 217 
chemical value of, 173 
classification of, 162 
composition of, 162 
cooking of, 175 
deficiency of, 183 
digestibility of, 173 
diseases connected with, 178 
excess of, 182 
fruits. 213 
fuel value of, 174 
poisoning, 178 
investigation of, 181 
preservation of, 1 75 
protection of, in cholera, 556 
quantity required, 172 
relative value of, 173 
supply in fairs, 654 
time for taking, 174 
vegetable, 199 
Foot and mouth disease, 231 
Foot rests 264, 284 
Force, 204 
Formaldehyde, 485 
Formalin, 486 


Foimalm spra\ ,486 
Foi tin’s baiometei, 386 
Foundation of housts, 147 
Four ghuria filter, 62 
Fiagiiitas ossiuin, 108 
FiliilIi pox, 605 
FieqiiencN lui\c, 687 
Freud’s theoiv of mind. 365 
h\iL 1 \ alue of food, 1 74 
Flints and nuts, 213 
Fumig.ition, 494 

as mosquito repellents, 514 
Fill deimatitis, 349 

G 

(iambusio, 517 
Game, 223 
GametocNtes, 507 
Gas gangrene. 144 
stoves, 97 

(iases effects of, m an, 82 
Gastrodiscoides liommis 441 
Gauge, rain, 397 
(iaiissian i urv e, 687 
Gene, 333 

Geonietiieal progression, estimation 
of population bv, 661 
(ierinieidcs, 41, 471 
Ghee, 242 

.idulteration of, 243 
buffalo, 242 
cow’s, 242 
standard for, 256 
tests of, 243 
vegetable, 199, 243 
Ghol, 240 

Giaidia intestinahs, 548 
Gin, 249 
(dossina, 421 
Gluten, 202 

Glycerinated calf hinph, 572 
(inats, 405 
Gneiss, 131 
Goat flesh, 223 
milk, 230 

Goitre. 36, 183, 186 
Gonorrhcca, 606 

prophylaxis against, 609 
Graded milk, 235 
Grain whiskv, 248 
and plague, 540 
Granite, l3l, 139 
Granes, 214 
(iravcls, 139 
Gravity Jew^ell filter, 57 
Green sands, 133 
tea, 245 
vegetables 212 
Grit chamber, 310 
Ground, air, 136 
itch, 455 
sore, 455 
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(/round, ti eiichia^, 273 
vvatei , 16 

(xrowth proinotini; vitamin, 167 
(jiiinca worm, 37, 403, 450 
Gulh trap, 292 
(hit scraping, 116 
(xvpsuni, 133 

H 

Habit, 340 
H.uniophilia, 335 
HaltkincS plai^uc vaccine 544 
Haldane’s metliod, 101 
JIalou'ah, 204 

Hand removal sv^tem, disad- 
vantages of, 279 
Haplocliiliis, 517 
Haidncss of w iter, 39, 66 
Head louse, 432 
Health Olliit rs, duties of, 697 
instructions loi , 696 
visitors, 628 

Heat disinfeetion b\ , 472 
distribution of, 96 
drv , 472 

t Itcet on he.iltb, 375 
moist, 473 

preservation of food b\ , 176 
Heating of houses, 96 
Hedpi/ pilLtrimaite. sanitation ol, 656 
Height of rooms 149 
Heiednv, 332,361 

Mendel’s law of, 333 
Herd immunitv , 469 
Hetero/v spoils, 334 
Hexuronie acid, 169 
Hoeks, 249 
Home isolation, 462 
made rice, 205 
Homo<^eni/ed milk, 239 
Homozyoous, 334 
Honev , 216 
Hooka, 341 
Hookworm, 452 
carrieis, 457 
detevtrai of ova, 459 
identiheation ot , 456 
incidenee of, 456 
isolation of lai V cC, 459 
mode ol infeelion, 454 
pievention, 457 
source ot iiileetion, 453 
symptoms, 455 
varieties of, 453 
Horneblende, 132, 133 
Horse flies, 422 
Hospital, isolation, 463 
temporar^ 652 
Hostel school, 619 
Hot air, 472 

heating bv , 97 
iron for delousintj, 435 


Hot spring, 17 
Hours of work, 103 
House, construction ot, 145 
dram, 281, 288 

ventilation ol , 289 
tiles, 418 

foundation of, 147 
Houses and buildings 145 
hack to back, 146 
site of, 145 

Housinj2 accommodation in 

villa-cs,638 

problem, 152 
Human intercourse 

and cpidemiolo^v , 502 
H umamsed condensed milk, 239 
Humiditv, 76, 105, 391 
absolute, 391 
eltects on health, 376 
rc lati V t , 392 
Humus, 259 

Huts, construction of, 153, 639 
disinfection of, 491 
Hxalomma reuvptnm, 432 
Hvcol, 481 

H \ droc \ <inic iicid gas, 435 487 544 
H\ drocarbons, 163 
H \ di ogen-ion cone entration 

of v\ ater, 65 

Hvdrophobhi, 594 
H\ di ostatic test for di.iins, 293 
H\ gitiie, industrial 102 
ment.il, 355 360 
occup.itional, 102 
personal, 331 
H V grometei , 394 
Daniell's 394 
Dine s, 394 

Hv menolepis nan.i, 446 

I 

Idiosv ncrasv , 344 
Imimmitv , 399, 465 
aecjuired 467 
active, 467 

alter V aceination, 570 
artihcial, 467 
herd, 469 
individual, 467 
in ciiphthtna, 562 
in malaria, 504 
in measles, 576 
in yellow fe v er, 524 
local, 469 
mass, 469 
natm.il, 466 
passive, 468 
racial, 467 
species 466 
Impurities of air, 74 
of water. 31 
Incineration, 260 
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Incineration ot ni^ht-soil, 275, 643 
ot refuse, 260 
Incinerators, 260 

Beehive, 643, 654 
conditions nceessarv, 276 
Horsfall, 261 
Meldriim, 276 

Increased pressure, etle^ts ol, 378 
Incubation, 400 
Index, A C H , 184 
death-rate, 671 
Indian corn, 207 

factoiies act, 121 
Indirect infection, 403 
Individual irnnuinitv, 467 
Industn.il accidents, 103 
j^.iscs and fume'', 109 
hvoitne, 102 
impurities ot air, 81 
poisons, 106 

Intant inortahtv, 624, 673 
welf.ire centre, 632 
Infection 399 

carrieis of, 403 
channels ot, 402 
contact, 403 
direct, 403 

droplet, 73. 80, 87. 402, 560 
indirect, 403 
inodes of, 403 
restraint of, 460 
sources of, 400 

Infectious disease, investigation 

of, 487 

lauiidice, 558 
Influen/a, 587 
Im^estion iritection, 402 
Inhalation infection, 402 
Inlets, 90 

Inoculation, at^ainst small-po\, 566 
anticholcra, 553 
antiplaitue, 544 
antitvphoid, 547 
infection, 402 
Insecticides, 435 
Insects, 404 

characters of, 405 
diseases earned hv , 405 
Inspection chamber, 289 
of animals 218 
of factories, 103 
of hsh, 225 
of meat, 219 
of school children, 613 
of sewers, 298 

Instruction to vaccinators, 568 
Interceptinj^ ti ap 290 
Intermittent downward filtration, 305 
spring, 17 
supply of water, 30 
International health relationships 

of India, 12 


International ciuarantine, 464 

Sanitarv Conventions, 12, 464 
557, 65 > 

Intestinal anthrax, 599 
fluke, 440, 441 
schistosomiasis, 439 
Introvert, 367 
Inward ciuaiantmc, 464 
Iodine, 42, 166, 186 
Irrigation and malaria, 509, 515 
broad, 306 
of soil, 142 
Iron, 36, 68, 165 

perch lot icle, 41 
sulphate, 307 
Isobars, 389 
Isolation, 462 
home, 462 
hospital, 463 
of hookworm larv.c, 459 
private, 462 
Isotheimal lines, 384 
I/al, 481 

J 

Japanese Kiver fever, 530 
Jenner and vaccination, 566 
Jenning’s eentiirv closet, 283 
Jewell filter, 57 
JoiU.m 
Job 207 

K 

Kala-a/ar, 51 9 

prevention of, 521 
transmission ol, 520 
Kaolin, 133 
Katastasis, 498 
Kata-thermometei , 83 
Kalavama disease, 439 
Kedani fevei, 432 
Keeping ol animals, 114 
Kehr. 241 

Keratomalacia 166 
Kerose ne oil, 435, 516 
emulsion, 545 
Khesan dal, 209 
KUk III i, 206 
Khilat 241 
A7//;, 234 
Khus-Kluis, 98 
Kitchen, 149 
Koumiss, 241 
Kromayer lamp, 380 
Kumbh Mela 654 
Kurchi-bismuth-iodide 549 

L 

Lactalbiimin, 228 
Lady’s finger, 213 
Larvicidal fish, 517 
Laryicides, 516 
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Lateritc, 130, 132 
Latliyri<isis, 209 
Latrine, 263 

borcd-liolc, 266, 642 
collLctinj> clianibei, 264 
fixed, 269 
floor of, 264 
model, 264 
movable, 271 
pei manent, 269 
pit, 265 
public, 269 
leceptack, 268 
roof of, 264 
seal of. 264 
septic tank, 308 
tempoiarv, 271, 654 
trench, 268, 642, 653 
villaije, 642 
well 265 
L.uisin, 435 
Lava, 132 
La/aretto, 465 
Lead, 68, 106 

.ictK'in on watei , 35 
tetractlu 1, 106 
Lean hsh, 224 
Leather, 350 

di esser, 116 

Ltlcan’s disinfcctoi , 476 
Lemon, 253 
Leprosy, 601 

prevention of, 603 
Leptospii osis, 558 
Lice 432 

diseases cai 1 led b\ 4(>5, 434 
disstinin.dion of 434 
prevc ntioii ot 434 
Lichen iropicus, 346 
Licrnur’s pneumatic ^vstem, 301 
Life-table, 677 

piepaiation of, 678 
Life, expectation of, 677 680 
Licfhtino of lac toi les 104 
Lime, 41, 68, 307, 479 

c hloi united, 42, 485, 555 
luicc, 216 
milk ()1 , 480, 492 
stone , 139 
Linen, 350 
Liqueurs, 249 

Lieiuid sulphur dioxide 484 
Liquor cresolis saponatus, 482 
Li\ ei , 224 

flukes, 442 
rot. 442 

Loa loa, 420, 451 
LocmI iminunitv, 469 
Lod^inef houses, 153, 651 
Lono hopper closet, 284 
Louse lelapsin^^ fever, 527 
Louvres, 91 


Lunj,j Huke, 443 
Lvbol, 482 

Macaroni, 204 
Made soil, 136, 139 
Ma^^ots, 419 
Magnesian limestone, 139 
Mahamai /, 532 
Mauia^ 202 
Main springs, 17 
Mai/c, 2o7 
Makkaq 207 
Malaria, 503 

retiolo^v of. 507 

anopheline tactoi, 508 

climate and, 508 

disti ibution of 503 

economic conditions and, 508,519 

forecasts, 519 

immunit\ in, 504 

importance ol 503 

incidence of, 503 

iin estimation of 511 

irnmation and 509, 515 

nnni-made, 510 

measurement of, 510 

mosquito cv cle ol parasites, 506 

p.u asites ot, 505 

pievention of, 511 

protection amainst in \ illnmes, 646 

quinine in. 517 

nee cultuation and 509 

source of inlcction, 507 

survev, 510 

M.ilimnant cedema, 144 
pustule, 599 
tertian jnir.iMte, 505 
Malt, 207 

liquor, 248 
\v insk\ , 248 
Malta fever, 231,402 
Malted milk, 239 
Malthus on popukition, 664 
Manmo, 315 
Manoi ove fh, 451 
M. in-made m<ilaiia,510 
Maim and cleanliness 347 
and Eumenics, 339 
and 1 1 e? edit V , 334 
Mai marine, 242 
Marine climate, 382 
Marmite, 169 

Mariiiimo custom and birth-iates, 663 
Mass education, 638 
immunitv , 469 
Maternal death-rate 625 
Mateinitv and Child Wellare, 624- 
scheme, 627 

Maximum thermometei 384 
McKinell’s ventilator, 92 
Mean, 684 
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Measles, 575 

Measurement oi in liana, 510 
Meat, 217 

eharactei s of, 219 
eommon toims ol, 222 
cookins4 of 221 
dij^estibiht\ ot, 222 
diseases due to, 220 
inspection ot , 219 
tinned, 226 
Mechanic. al tiltei s, 52 
Median, 685 

Medical ananiiement in lairs, 652 
inspection ot sc.hools,6l0 

scope and n itiiie ol, 612 
Inspector, duties of 613 
olticers, duties of, 697 
Melas, 649 

Mcldruin de'.truetor, 276 
Mendel’s law ot lui edits, 333 
Mental actu it\ , 365 
deticieiics 362 
disease 335, 362 
disorcter 360 
causes 361 
t\ pes, 362 

health, critei la ol , 368 
Initiene 355 
preventive, 369 
Mercurial haiometer 386 
Mercuric iodide, 480 
Merciirv , 107 

pel ehloi ide ol 480 
vapour lamp, 380 
Merozoites, 506 
Metal fume level, 109 
Metamoiphic locks, 138 
Meteorololiv , 382 
Mica, 131 

Microftlana hancrotii 448 
Micro>copical cxaminat ion ol w <itci , 68 
Mid-dav sleep, 343 
Mid-feathcrtrap, 291 
Mid^^s, 417 

Midwiferv service pros ision of, 634 
Milk, 228 

accredited, 236 
adulteration of, 232 
and Dairy order, 236 
bacterioloj^ical examination of, 
238 

buddeised, 233 
butter, 240 
certified, 235 
composition ol, 228 
condensed, 239 
cm died, 240 
derived, 239 
ii^estibilitv of, 234 
diseases due to, 230 
dried, 233, 240 
“tfects of heat on, 234 


Milk, electuc'al treatment of, 233 
eii/vmes in, 229 
epidemics, due to, 231 
evapoiated, 2 59 
examination of, 232 
i,ioat, 230 
},:iadcd, 235 
homoi^enised, 239 
humanised, 239 
malted, 239 
ot lime, 480, 492 
pasteurisation ot. 233 
piepara-tions of. 240 
piesci vation of, 233 
rei^ulations, 237 
skimmed, 229, 2 59 
suppiv, impiovcment of, 236 

V itamins in, 229 
Millets, 207 

Mills 120 
Mine r,d salts, 1 64 
v\ atci , 244 

Miner’s an.c mia, 452 
nvstai^inus, 112 
Mines, e'oal, 112 

V entil.ilion ot, 113 
Minimum thci momctci , 384 
Minnows 517 

Minus desk, 618 
Miracidium 439 

Miscellaneous aitieles, disinievtion of, 

492 

Modes ol ti.insmission, 403 
Moist heat, 473 
Moloney test, 563 
Monsoon propel, 391 
rctre.itm^, 391 
Moi t.ihtv , infantile 624 673 
and occupation, 675 
Mosquito, 405 
/ hoots 512 

bieednnf pkues ot, 412 
evele of malaria p.irasite, 507 
destruction of, 513 
development ot, 406 
diseases c.irned hv . 405 
habits of, 410 
malaria eanym^ 413 
net, 512 

y proof i louses, 512 
protection .letainst 512 
ran^e of flii^ht, 411 
repellents, 512 
traps, 513 
varieties, 406 

Mothers, protection of, 628 
Mountain climates, 381 
sickness, 377 
Movable latiines, 271 
Movement of wind, 389 
Mumps, 584 
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Municipal \cts, 

Must<ird, 252 
oil, 252 
Mutton, 223 
Mutation, 334 


71, 129,159, 253, 320, 
329, 495 


X 

Naphthalene 435 
Natural dismteetante, 471 
iniiniinitv, 468 
pun he at ion of vvatei , 37 
ventihition, 89 
Necator ainei ic.inus, 453 
N(’i I mall, 41 
Ne^ri hoclies, 598 

Nematodes, 4t6 
Ncsfield’s t.ibk ts 42 
NiL^ht blindness 167 
Nii^ht-soil buckets, 272 
earls, 273 
collection ol, 272 
disposal ot, 273 
dui inci tail s, 654 
ill \ illacjes, 643 
dumniint depot, 273 
incineration ot 275 
Ire lie hin<4 ot, 273 
Niti .ites, 67 
Nitrites. 66 

Non-lcunented drinks, 244 
Noimal eui \ e. 687 
Noi ton’s tube wells, 19 
Notitieation 460 

advantages of 461 
Nut 213 

ele<inne^ 41 
soap, 347 

Nutiitioiuil eedenia, 183 
Nystagmus, 112 


C) 

Oats, 207 

Obstructed drain.iite, 141 
Occupational hxs^iene, 102 
Occupation and inortahtc , 675 
Oce.inic elimatc, 382 
Otfensice tiades, 102, 113 
Oil, 199 

as larvie ide, 516 
batch, 253 
bloomlcss, 253 
crude 270, 275, 423, 516 

mills, 120 
mohiui, 253 
mustard 252 
pakra, 253 
poppv seed 253 
sesame, 253 
til, 253 

vecjetable, 199 
Oligodvnamie action, 44 


Onchocerca volvulus, 457 
Onions, 211 
Open air privv , 267 
hreplaceb 97 
tire with ilue, 93 
space in houses, 150 
Oranj^es, 215 
Organic poisons in air, 75 
Oinithodoi us moubata 432 
Osteomalacia, 146, 166, 379 
Outercasinw well 25 
Outfall sewer 300 
Outlets, 92 

Outward ejuarantinc, 464 

Ova of anevlostoma, examination of, 

459 

Overciowdm^ 151,489 
Owl-mid^e, 414 
Oxv ‘^en in air 73, 74 
in soil, 136 

Oxv uris vei nnc ulai is, 447 
O/one, 45 

atmospheiic 395 

P 

Paki .1 oil, 253 
Pan closet, 284 
]kmc ho sv stem, 509 
ikindemic, 400 
Pauiplial 215 
Papav «i, 215 
Paper makim;. 117 
P.iiatorm tablets, 486 
Par.i^onimus rinueri 443 
vvestermanii 443 
Par.ilv tic rabies 598 
IkUiisites, <immal, 144, 137 
P.iiasite index. 510 
Paratvphoid level, 231 545 
Parboiled iice, 205 590 
Pans j^reen, 436, 516 
P.irotitis, iniections, 584 
Passive immunitv , 468 
Pasteurisation, 233 
Pastcur-Chamberland hltcr, 61 
P.isteur treatment of rabies, 596 
Patent barlew , 207 
Patei son’s hltei 53 
Pearl barlev , 207 
Pedieuiiis e.ipitis, 432 
corporis, 432 
Pella}^ra,171. 184 

preventiv e vitamin 171 
Pei chloride ot mcrcurv, 480 
of non, 41 

Pereolatinj^ sew ace filter, 311 
Pci nation, 89 
Perforated bricks, 91 
Period, incubation, 400 
Permanent hardness, 39, 66 
Permanent latrines, 269 
Permutit process, 39 
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Per^OIlal Llcanliness, 346 
livj^iene, 331 
Pesteriiif, 545 
Petrol, 435 
Petroleum, 436 
Pettenkoiter's method, 101 
Phenol, 481 
Phein 1, 481 
Phlebotomii<^, 415 
Phosgene, 544 
Phosphorus, 107 
Phthirus piihis, 432 
Phthisis, 144 577 
Plnlacoi^en, 468 
PliNsical disinfectants 472 

examination oi v\ ater, 65 
Pickling, 177 
PI<,^ 223 
Piku,517 
Pineapple 215 
Pipsa ri\ 415 
Pit latrine 265 
Plague, 532 

and 141. nn 540 
.ind rat, 535 
Commission, Indian, 
conclusions ot 535 
means ot spread 535 
modes ot entr\ , 533 
prevention ot, 538 
seasonal prevaleiiee of, 538 
transmission of, 426 
Plantain, 214 
meal, 214 
Plasmochin 518 
Plasmodium 505 
Plenum svstemof ventilation 94 
Plum bis m, 35 
Plus desk, 618 

Pneumatic sv^tem of sewage removal, 

300 

test lor drams, 294 
Pneumonic plague, 535 
Pneumonocomosis 117 
Poisons, industrial, 106 
rat, 542 
Pollard, 202 
Pollution of wells, 20 
Ponds, 26 

Population, densitv of 674 
estimation of 660 

bv arithmetic progression, 661 
b\ i^eometrual proj^iessum, 661 
Port wine, 249 
Post-natal, 628 

Post vaccinal encephalitis, 569 
Pot barlev, 207 
method, 483 

Potassium permanganate 41,60,482, 

556 

Potato, 211 

cookinjf of, 211 


Potato, sweet, 211 
Poue'het’s aeroscope, 100 
Poudrette, 30l 
Poultrv, 223 

kcepinj^ of, 114 
Predisposition 399 
Preiiiunition, 466 
Preservation of e^i^s, 227 
of food, 175 
of milk, 233 

Pressure, atmospheric, 385 

etteet on health, 399 
Preventable diseases, 498 
PriekU heat 346 
Primarv Kchication l^il), 638 
PrivN, 150, 263 
anti polo, 319 
<icjua, 319 

collecting chamber, 264 
construction of, 264 
disinfection of, 491 
lloor of 264 
open <111 , 267 
pit, 265 
roof ot , 264 
se.it of, 264 
vv alls of, 264 
Prob.ible eiroi 689 
life time, 680 
Propel lei bin, 93 

Propulsion svslem ot \ cntil.ition , 94 
Proteins, 162 

anim.il, 217 
vegetable, 199 
Psvchiatrie school 364 
Ps\cho<inal\tic al school, 364 
Ps\ choloitic.il school, 368 
theories, 364 
Psvehoneuroscs, 363 
Ps\ ehoses, 362 
Psvehromett r, 395 
Ptomaine poisomnu, 179 
Pubic louse, 432 
Public Health Admimstr.ition, 3 
in Indi.i, 7 
latrine, 269 
Pulcx irrit.ins, 425 
Pulicid<e\ 424 
Pulses, 208 

comiiosition of 209 
Pupils, method of inspeclinLi, 613 
Puiihcation of air, 95 
of sew a},^c 305 
of water, 37 

artilic i.il, 38 
natural, 37 

P3orrlKea .ilveolaris, 346 
P^^rethrum, 436 
Pyrites, 133 

Q 

Quantum theorv, 499 
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Quarantine, 464 
domestic, 465 
Intel national, 464 
inward, 464 
objections to, 465 
oiitwaid, 464 
scholastic, 465 
Quartan malaria. 505 
Quart/, 131 

lamp, 472 

Qmnnie in malaria, 517 

R 

R.ibtes, 594 

diamiosis in do^s, 598 
prevention of, 596 
seat ol vn us, 595 
Ix’ac lal iminunit} , 467 
Radiation, 97 
Radish, 211 
K‘ainfall, 396 

and ejudeinioloj^N , 50^ 
and hookworm nifeetion, 456 
.ind mahiri.i, 509 
Rain ^au;4e, 16 397 
watei, 15 
disposal of, 150 
sepal ator, 16 
R.in^oon ric e, 205 
Kkipicl filters, 52 

adViintaiies, of, 56 
defects of, 56 
varieties of, 55,57 
working of 52 
Rat, the, 535 

campaiiiii against, 539 
dcsti IK tion, 542 
elimination, 539 
poison, 542 
traps 542 
Rat-flea, 426 
Ravine, 135 
Receptacle eai t 272 
latiine, 268 

Recessive tharacter, 333 
Reek’s disinfector, 475 
Red nee, 205 
Refuse, eolleetion of, 257 
disposal of, 150, 258 
in villaejes, 642 
during fans 654 
dumping of, 258 
incineration of, 260 
Rcj^ur, 130 
Reh, 130 

i^eichert-Wollnv piocess, 242 
Relapsin<:rfcvei 432, 434, 526 
Relative humiditx , 392 
Religious festivals, sanitation of, 649 
I'Jeserved tanks, 556, 641 
Residential quartcis, 152 
Residual soil, 130 


Respiration, changes due to, 74 
Restriant of infection, 460 
Retentive sods, 140 
Retreating monsoon. 391 
Rhipicephalus sanj^inneus, 432 
Rice, 2h4 

and beriberi, 184, 590 
composition of, 205 
cookinj* of, 205 
cultivation and malaria, 509 
diseased 206 
mills, 120 
v.irielics of, 205 
Rickets, 146, 184 379 
Rickettsia bodus, 529 
Rideal-Walker test, 479 

Iviv ers, 28 

and cholera, 551 
Rockv mountain fever. 529 
Roofs, 149 
I\oom, class, 617 
cool 111)4 ol , 97 
disinfection of, 491 
examination of 95 
Roots and tubers. 210 
Round worm, 446 
Rum, 249 
Rusks, 204 

s 

Sack disinfector, 476 
Saddle back, 135 
Saiio, 212 

Salmonella food poisonmj^, 179 
Saltini^, preserv ation of food b\, 177 
Siiiid, 139 

filters, 46 
Ilea, 427 
pits, 141 
silvei eo.ited, 48 
SanclHv , 414 

diseases eai ried In , 405 
piotection aeaiiist, 417 
Sandstones, 139 

SanitaiN Com entions, 12, 464, 557,656 
coineniences in school 615 
inspcetois, duties of, 699 
vSaintation e:)t fairs, 649 
of villages, 637 
Sareopsvlla penetrans, 427 
Saturated steam, 473 
ScMi let fever, 231 
Scavemfmg, 257 
Schick control, 560 
leaction, 560 
Schists, 133 

Schistosoma hrematobium, 438 
ceicaiia stas 4 e of, 439 
characters of, 440 
eui 4 s of, 438 
lapomcum, 439 
characters of, 440 
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SchistobOiRci indnsoni, 439 
charaLters ot. 440 
miraculiuin, 439 
piophylaxi', against, 440 
Schizoi;onv, 505 
Schi/om\Lctcbi, 401 
Scholastic cjiiaraiitme, 465 
School huildinLi, 615 

class looms 111 , 617 
closure oi , 465, 588 
hostel. 619 

Inspectoi s, duties of, 613 
inedR.il lusptetK^u ot 610 
saiiii.ir\ com enic ulc^ in, 615 
seats and desks in, 617 
\ eiitilation ot, 619 
watci supph in 616 
Scotch bailcN,207 
Scurv \ , 181 

Season and epideiniolo<:,\ . 502 
Seats and Desks, 617 

si/e of, toi children, 618 
Sei^re^ation, 463 

as birth i ontiol, 338 
Semolina, 304 
Sepaiate scstein of ''ew.ii^e 

removal, 395 

advantai^es of, 395 
disadvant.ioes of, 397 
Septie-tank, 309 

and hookv\(nin infection 458 
ettluent, cti iracters of, 320 
lati ines, 309 

requnements of, 314 
Seroian barrel, 435 477 
Serum convalescent, 575,576 
Settling tank. 46 
Scwai^e, 280 

bacteria in water. 69 
bioloifical ticatment ot, 307 
chemical treatment of, 306 
composition of. 302 
disposal of, 302 
by dilution 303 
b\ puntieation, 305 
do nestle method of, 614 
ettluents, ehar.ielcTs of. 320 
tanning, 306 

merits of ditferent methods, 319 
puriheation, 305 

removal, pneumatic s-y stem of, 300 
Sewer, 295 
air, 81 

cleans iim ot, 298 
construction of 297 
disadvantages of, 300 
flushing of, 298 
inspection of. 298 
outfall , 300 
ventilation of, 299 

Sexual cvele of malaria parasite, 506 
Shallow wells, 18 


Shell hsh, 225 
Slid bets, 247 
Shenin^hamks valve, 92 
Sherrv, 249 

Ships, dismleelioii of, 493 
Shoes, 351 
Shone svstem, 300 
Shoit-hoppei closet, 283 
Shredded wheat, 204 
Sideiosis, 1 17 
Silicosis, 117 
Silk, 350 

aitiheial, 350 
Simplex process, 317 
Smuihum. 414 

d.imnosum, 415, 452 
Sinks, 294 

Siiiton’s lovvbct 11 method, 511 
Siphon action. 292 
tiap, 291 

Siphonic-cioset, 283 
Sitakoond sprinu, 17 
Six’s thermometer, 384 
Skimmed milk 239 
Skin, 346 

Slauethte r-honscs, 114 
Slauithlei me ot animals, 114 
Sleep 342 

Slcepme-sickness, 521 

mode of tr.in^mission , 521 
pi ev ent ion, 522 
Mine psvchiometei , 394 
Slop-vvatei , disposal of. 150, 279, 645 
Sloping root , 149 
Sliid^t , aetiv ated, 314 
digestion, 317 
dispos.d, 317 
Small-pox 564 

mleetivitv ot 565 
inoculation and 566 
prev eiition of, 566 
transmission ol , 565 
v.icc Illation, 566 
Smoke, 77 

prevention, 78 
test for drains, 293 
Smokine, 341 

as food prcsei V ativ e, 176 
Soap, 345, 482 
boilineb 116 
eoeoannt 482 
hard. 345 
nut, 347 
soft, 345 
Socks, 350 
Soft sore, 604 
Softening of vv.itcr, 39 
Soil, 130 

air, 136 

alluvial, 130, 139 

and epidemioloi^y, 501 

and hookworm infection, 456 
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Soil, bnctci la, 138 

black cotton, 130 

composition ol, 135 

ciiltiv.itcd, 139 

cl.impiicss of, 140 

diseases Iroin, 142 

drift, 130 

tilled, 139 

l^Coloi’N of, 130 

irrigation of, 142 

is(3lation of bookworm larva 

Irom, 459 

made, 136, 139 
rcsidihil, 130 
retentive, 140 
surf. ice 130 
temper.iture, 137 
varieties of, 139 
vv.iter, 137 
Soil-pipes, 287 

testing of, 293 
\ entil.ition of, 289 
Solar ladiatioii thermometer, 385 
,Soo;/, 202, 204 
Sour milk, 240 
Souicesof intcction, 403 
Soya bean 210 
Special de.ith-rates, 676 
Species immunitv , 466 
.Specihc de.ith-rate, 665 
Spill areas 134 
Spirits, 248 

Spirocb.eta duttoni, 528 
recurrentis, 527 
Spirocbctjtal laundice, 558 
Splenic index, 510 
Sporadic, 400 
Sporo^ony, 505 
Sporo/oite index, 511 
Spot maps, 488 
Spraying, 493 
Sprays, 514 
Spnnj^t'^' 

varieties ot, 17 
vield of, 18 
Squared devi.itioii, 686 
Squattimj pi ite, 285 
Stables, 156 
Stable flv. 420 
Standardised death rate, 668 
Standard deviation, 685 
dietaries, 172 
million population, 669 
Starch, 199 

examination of, 212 
Statistical methods, 682 
Steam, 473 

current, 473 
disinfecting station, 474 
saturated, 473 
superheated, 474 
Steam jets, ventilation by, 94 


Stci^omyia, 16, 406 
Step well, 451, 639 
Sterilisation as bnth contiol, 338 
of vv.iU r b\ heat, 38 
Still-birth 664 
Stockings, 350 
Stomo\^s, 420 
Storage of water, 29 
cleceiiti aliscd 30 
Stoves, 97 
Strainer, 25 
Streaming Idler, 311 
Streams, 28 

ti.imin^ of, 515 
Strvehnos potatorum, 41 
Subsuil 130 

drams as malaria preventive, 515 
watc 1 , 16, 137 
Suoar, 216 
Sulla^e, 280 
Sulphur 435 

candles, 484 
dioxide, liquid, 484 
fumigation, 483, 494 
Sulphuretted, h\dio<:en. 111 
Sulphurous acid, 482 
Summer diarrhcea, 144 
Sunlight , 379, 489 

as itermieide, 471 
eHects on health, 379 
Sunshine, 395 

recoider, 395 
Superehlorination, 60 
Superheated steam, 474 
Surf.ice aeration process, 316 
springs, 17 
Swatters, 513 
Sweet potato, 211 
whev , 241 
Synoptic map, 389 
Svphilis, 335, 605 

.ind Heredity, 335 
prophvlaxis against, 609 
Swnmmni^ baths, 62 

T 

T.ii^anid.e, 422 
Table, Glaisher’s, 393 
life, 677 

Tmnia sajtinata, 221 444 
sohum, 221, 223, 444 
Talc, 133 

Tallow meltinii, 116 
Tan<ile foot, 424 
Tanks, 26 

in villages, 639 
resepation of, 556, 641 
septic, 309 
settlmt{, 46 
Tanneries, 117 
Tapeworm, 444 
dwarf, 446 
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Tapioca, 212 
TaiabaLian Hea, 537 
Tea, 244 

action oi, 246 
coinpoMtioii ot, 245 
preparation ol, 245 
shops, 158 

Temperate climate, 381 
Tempeiature, 383 

etfects on health, 375 
of soil, 137 

Teinporarx haiclness, 39,66 
hospit.il, 652 
latrines, 271, 654 
Terminal disintection, 495 
Terrestrial theimometer, 385 
Testing of drains, 293 
Tetanus, 144 

Thermal spiinL^s, 17 
Thermantidotes, 98 
rhermometei , 384 
kata, 82 
maximum, 384 
minimum, 384 
Six's, 384 

solar ladiation, 385 
terresti lal, 385«^ 

Phi ead w orms, 447 
Thresh Steam Disinfector, 476 
Tick relapsin'^ le\ei% 528 
Ticks, 430 

destruction ot, 432 
diseases carried b\ , 405 
Tinned meat and hsh, 226 
Tobin’s tube, 91 
Todd^, 249 
Toe itch, 455 ^ 

Tolerance, 465 
Tomatoes, 169 213 
Top-minnows, 517 
Total colon\ count, 69 
Total hardness, 66 
'Prade winds, 389 
Trades, dust\ , 117 

otfensive, 102, 113 
Transmission, modes (jf, 402 
Trapping of rats, 542 
Trap rocks, 139 
Traps, 291 

bell, 291 
llap, 291 
424 

j^mllv, 292 
intercepting, 290 
mid-feather, 291 
position of, 291 
rat, 542 
sipiion, 291 
siphonin^i of, 292 
varieties of, 291 
Travel and epidemiology, 502 
Travelling dispensaries, 647 


Trematodes, 438 
rreneh fevei , 434 

l.itrine, 268, 642 653 
Trenching, eommon delects ol, 27 
giound, 273 

laving of, 274 
management ol , 274 
Tnatoma megista, 429 
Triehmella spiialis, 220, 221, 437 
Trombicula akamushi, 432 
Troplio/oites, 505 
Tropical chlorosis, 452 
neurasthenia, 375 
Trough closets, 284 
Tr\p.inosoma evansi, 420 
gambiense, 422 
rhodesicnse, 422 
Trvpanosoniiasis, 521 
Tr\ parsamide, 522 
Tsetse 11 \ , 422, 522 

disease s earned b\, 405, 422 
Tsutsug.imiishi disease, 432, 530 
Tube-wells, 19, 23 
closed, 24 

cone of influence . 24 
construction of, 24 
c ritical \ eloc it\ , 24 
deep, 23 
\oi ton's, 19 

Tuberculosis, 335,380 577 
and heieditv 335, 578 
in animals, 221 
modes ol inleetion, 579 
prevention ot, 581 
sanatoi la, 582 
Tubeis, 210 
Tung.i penetrans, 427 
run-tun, 452 
Tunne 1 disc ase, 452 
Turmeru , 253 
Tin nips, 211 
Typhfiid lever, 37, 545 
Typhus fever, 405, 434, 529 

IT 

Ultra-violet ra\s, 45 379, 472 
Unbalanced diet, 183 
Undulant fever, 231 
Unfermented bread, 203 
Upland surface water, 26 
Urinals, 271, 294, 616, 654 

V 

Vaccination, 566 
age of, 569 
complications of, 569 
duration of protection, 566 
phenomena ol, 570 
scar, influence of, 566 
Vaccinators, instructions to, 568 
Vaccine, 467 

etherised, for rabies, 597 
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V.iccine lymph, prepauitioii ol, 571 

Vaccinia, 566 

Vacuum cleaner, 82, 105 

s>btemot ventilation, 92 
thei mometer, 385 
Vagabond’s disease, 434 
Valve closet, 282 
Vapour tension, table of, 393 
Varicella, 574 
Vai ictics of soil, 139 
Vai lola, 564 

minoi , 564 
Vai lolation, 566 
Veal, 223 
Vectors, 399 
Vej^etable <icids, 164 
fat, 199 
food, 199 
^hee, 199, 243 

54reeii, 212 

pi oteins, 199 

Vc<^etation, efiects on climate, 382 
Venereal disea'ics, 604 

source of iiucLtion, 606, 607 
coiui ol nl, 607 
Vcntil.ition, 85 

.iinount ol air required, 86 
artihcial, 92 
bahuiced s\stem, 95 
cross, 89, 149 
examination ol, 95 
external, 85 
inlets for, 90 
internal, 85 
natural, 89 
ol drains, 289 
ot factories, 104 
of mines, 113 
of se hools, 619 
ot scvveis, 299 
OLillets lor, 92 
plenum, 94 
systems ol, 88 
v.icuuin s> stem of, 92 
Ventilators, 91 
Vermicelli, 204 
Vieia sativa, 209 
Vie Movenne, 680 
Villat’e sanitation, 637 
Vine<4ar, 252, 435 
Vital la\ei, 47 

statistics, 658 
Vitamins, 166 

and Pasteurisation, 233 
classilic'ation of, 167 
in milk, 229 

Walls of houses, 147 
Warm bath, 345 
climate, 381 
Wash-down closet, 283 


Wash-out closet, 283 
Washing, disinfection b\ , 494 
Washington L\on Disinleetor, 475 
Water, 14 

action on lead, 35 
aerated, 244 
baeteriolog\ of, 68 
cliemieal examination of, 65 
chestnut, 215 
chlorination ol, 42, 58, 555 
cocoanut, 247 
collection of, 29 
const.int siippl s of, 30 
deceiitialised stoiage ol, 30 
disease due to, 35 
distillation oi, 38 
distribution ot, 29 
examination oi, 64 
hltratioii ol , 48 
fleas, 450 
ground, 16, 137 
hai dness oi , 39, 66 
impiii ities ol, 31 
intermittent supple of, 30 
lodolorm taste ol , 59 
inniera], 244 

natural puiiheation oi 37 
plivsieal examination oi, 65 
pLii ilication ol , 37 
quantite i equn ed. 14 
ram, 15 
reaction ot, 65 
smell of, 65 
soltening of, 39 
soil, 137 
sources of, 15 
standai d oi purite , 51 
stei ilisation ot, 38, 555 
stoiage of, 30 

decentralise d, 30 
subsoil, 16, 137 
supple of, 30 
suriae e, 16, 26 
taste of, 65 
test loi drains, 293 
total solids in, 68 
up-land sin lace, 26 

Watei -borne diseases, genera] pro- 
phylaxis oi. 647 
Water-eMi i i.ige system, 280 
Water-closet, 150, 281 
in Se hools, 616 
paitsof, 282 
requirements of, 281 
t>i)es, 285 

varieties of, 282 
Water-seal, 291 
Water-supply, constant, 30 
inteiinittent, 30 
in fairs, 652 
in houses, 150 
in schools, 616 
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Wcitcr-supph ,111 villaues, 639 
\Vatcr\ vapour, 76 
Weather, 382 
map, 389 
\Veathenii54, 131 
Weii^htecl aveup^e, 684 
Weil’s disease, 558 
Wcltaie, inaternitN aiuKhild, 624 
WelK, 18 

Wt-11, Abyssiiii.ui 19 

area drained b\ 20 
artesian, 19 
leaiisins^ of, 22 
closed 24 
deep, 19 

detection of polUition, 20 
examination of. 21 
ill \ illaj^es, 639 
oiitercasini^, 25 
pri\ \ , 265 

quantit\ of water in, 21 
requirements of, 21 
shallow, 18 

sources ot pollution 20 
step, 451, 639 
lube, 23 
varieties of 18 
Yield of, 21 

Wet bulb hxifrometer, 395 
Wheelburrows, 258 
Wheat. 201 
atta 201 
Whey, 241 
Whisky, 248 
White damp, 113 
Wind, as xentilatin^ aticnt, 89 
movement c)f, 389 


Windows, 90, 149 
double sash, 91 
Wines, 249 
Wool, 349 

danj.»erous, 598 
disinfection of, 600 
W'^ool-sorter’s disease, 599 
Workshops, cleanliness ol, 105 
li<>htinj^ of, 104 
ventilation of, 104 
Worm, guinea, 450 
hook, 452 
lound, 446 
tape, 444 
thread, 447 

Wuchereria baneiolti, 448 

X 

Xc nopsv 11a astia 426 
bra/iliensis, 426 
eheopis, 426 
Xc 1 ophthalmia, 167, 183 

Y 

Yeast, 168 

Yellow lever, 405, 523 

oxide of mercur> , 435 
Yield of a spring, 18 
of a well, 21 

Z 

Zeolite, 39, 133 
Zero desk, 619 
Zinc, 36 

Zoo^leal mass, 47 
Zygote, 507 
Zyklon-B, 487 
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